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ADVERTISEMENT. 


■istorf.  aow  brought  down  to  Jolj,  18G1,  hu  IneD  before  tbe  pnblia  twenty- 

iTB.    During  thM  period  Ibe  recoM  of  ourrenc  hlatoriaJ  BTenW  lius  l>ei'ti  iiiBdu 

irred,  or  wliilc  tlusy  irere  fVeBb  In  the  wrilar'a  mind  ;  aud  at  dld'ereiit  times 

.0  work(  whioh  bu  thus  boen  ktpt  up  to  pnueut  tima.    Tlial  tliia  bislorj 

nrittfla  ffilb  Dn  UDprvjudiced,  ■  conideatjous,  and,  in  the  rnniu,  a  mcfeseCul 

Tor  truth,  is  evident  Irum  tbo  lacc,cbat  it  is  now  need,  and  quoted  oa  uulhoril}', 

Bulpit,  the  preBB,  and  Ibu  bar, — in  legiBlative  h»lls,  and  oonrta  of  justice.     But 

-Dtnius  no  eatilogiie  of  the  authors  who  fumiahcrl  thedala:  hui  concerning 

.a  fint  pubtiahed,  audi  a  list  ia  in  print,  and  is  Mntaiued  in  sD  its  earlier 

be  later  portiona,  comprisin([  the  aooond  quarter  of  the  present  eentuiy,  ij> 

rncfTuBT.   Itarocotdeil  evetiu,  Dot  onlybuvp  circulated  among  their  actors, 

re  knowD  ID  the  author  ae  tlic^  occurred ;  and  they  wore  at  the  time  B]>pre- 

B  quick  nerve  of  patrioliu  juslioe.    Tbe  reading,  to  prcparo  for  the  wiitiop 

dan  of  the  hlator;,  has  been  eicecdJDgly  voluminous ;  cuuiposeil  nuteomucb 

il  books  as  of  publir>  documents, — newapapera,  aud  other  periodical^,— mili- 

a,  and  oongreasional  debates. 

I  cotomporary  hiitorv  drculaica  uncbiillenged,  amidst  the  aetorr  of  lbs  scenes  it 

■—that  is  cvidsncBo'f  its  veracity.    Whitn  wo  ^astep  further,  nnd  produce  th« 

ge,  and  that  given  while  yet  the  events  are  fresh  iii  Ibeir  memories,  our  hiB- 
endorsed,  may  fcarloEsly  daim  to  lie  settled  upon  a  fouiidatiuu  nlneh  the 
never  shake.    Such  evideuce  we  now  produce.    Our  flret  authority  la  Dm- 

alhau  whom  no  man  living  better  ondorstaada  the  wbolo  liislory  of  bis 
it  ia  thus  WTitton  tn  a  letter  to  the  aulhar,  dated  ftvm  that  Senate  Cham- 
le  bia  worda  went  forth  tothecoDflneaof  civilizattoD,  "  t  cannot  ijctter  cxpreaa 
|e  of  the  value  of  your  history  of  the  United  Staled,  Uian  by  aaving  1  keep  it 
abooh  of  reference,  accurate  in  facta  and  datCH."'    Ui.  Webster  is  a  Whiff. 
It  presented,  is  the  unimpeacbaUe  testimony  of  an  eminent  patriot  of  Nen  York, 

I ]nj^  gf  j^j,  Unnej  g[,^g  Senate,  and  a  member  of  the  Demoei»lio 

n  a  letter  to  tbo  author,  "I  have  given  yonrahcetal  an  attemivo  pern- 
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PREFACE. 


At  a  time  when  the  accumulated  mass  of  knowledge  is  great, 
beyond  the  human  capacity,  service  is  done  to  science,  by  clear  ar- 
rangement and  devices  addressed  to  the  eye.  If  the  faculties  are 
enabled  to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  frame- work  of  an  important  sub- 
ject, future  facts  will  naturally  find  and  keep  their  own  place  in  the 
mind,  and  the  whole  subject  rest  there  in  philosophical  order. 
Not  only  is  this  important;  as  respects  the  particular  study  thus  ac- 
quired; but  as  regards  intellectual  habits  and  general  improvement. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  present  work.  Its 
plan  is  chronographically  exhibited  in  front  of  the  title  page.  The 
maps,  included  between  the  periods  of  the  work,  coincide  in  time 
with  the  branches  of  the  subject ;  and  the  sketches  on  the  maps 
picture  the  events  there  expressed  in  words. 

But  most  minds  find  it  difficult  to  remember  dates,  though  ever  so 
well  arranged ;  and  hence  experienced  educationists  recommend  that 
the  memory  should  not  in  this  respect  be  overtaxed ;  but  that  dates 
should  rather  be  kept  at  hand  in  books,  to  be  consulted  as  occasion 
requires.  Hence,  the  importance  of  arrangements  in  printed  works, 
by  which  dates  may  stand  prominent,  and  be  easily  found.  A  cur- 
sory glance  at  the  chronological  table,  and  along  the  margin  of  this 
work,  may  satisfy  the  observer  that  this  task  has  been  executed 
with  faithfulness. 

Every  student  or  reader  of  history  should  begin  with  that  of  his 
own  country ;  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  on  some  ac- 
.  counts,  a  more  safe  and  profitable  study  than  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

When  the  course  of  events  is  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 


general  information,  the  natural  order  oTthe  thoughts  must  be  regard- 
edj  if  we  expect  that  memory  will  treasure  up  the  objects  of  attention. 
Each  individual  is  to  himself  the  centre  of  his  own  world ;  and  the 
more  intimately  he  connects  his  knowledge  with  himself,  the  better 
will  it  be  remembered,  and  the  more  efifectually  can  it  be  rendered, 
in  after-life,  subservient  to  his  purposes.  Hence,  in  geography,  he 
should  begin  with  his  own  town,  and  pass  from  thence  to  his  country, 
and  the  world  at  large;  in  history,  with  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom, 
and  the  record  of  the  family  Bible.  With  its  dates  the  mother  might 
easily  connect  and  teach  to  her  child  some  of  the  epochas  of  his  coun- 
try. Your  grandfather  or  your  father,  she  might  say,  was  bom  so 
much  before  or  after  the  declaration  of  independence — ^your  own 
birth  was  during  the  administration  of  such  a  president.  This  would 
constitute  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  history  and  chronolo- 
gy; and,  if  well  laid,  it  would  be  as  enduring  as  tlie  mind.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  incidentally,  if  not  systematically,  done  in  every 
family.  At  the  period  of  receiving  school  education,  the  pupil 
having  learned  the  epochas  of  his  family,  wants  those  of  his  country  ; 
and  these  should  in  like  manner,  be  connected  with  the  leading  events 
in  the  history  of  cotemporary  nations. 

History  and  geography  mutually  aid  each  other ;  and  the  student 
will  naturally  be  earlier  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  his  own  coun- 
try, than  with  those  of  any  other ;  and  the  history  of  our  Republic, 
pursued,  as  here  laid  down,  will  give  a  knowledge  of  our  geogra- 
phy in  its  various  stages  of  progression. 

An  attention  to  the  events  of  American  history,  in  connection  with 
geography,  not  only  makes  each  better  understood,  and  by  association 
better  remembered ;  but  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  an  improve 
ment  in  our  national  literature,  and  thus  aid  the  growth  of  wholesome 
national  feeling.  From  foreign  novels  and  poems,  the  American 
too  often  locates  the  imaged  excellence,  which  warms  his  heart,  in  the 
old  world.  But  if  our  youth  learn  to  connect  the  mental  sublime  of 
the  character  of  their  fathers,  with  the  natural  grandeur  of  Ameri- 
can scenery,  some  among  them,  will,  in  future  life,  be  moved  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  our  literature,  by  filhng  up  the  chasms  of  truth 
with  new  discoveries,  or  with  the  glowing  tracery  of  imagination. 
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History,  it  is  said,  is  the  school  of  politics.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  mere  knowledge  of  events,  in  which  the  student  sees  little  con- 
nection, which  lays  a  foundation  for  his  political  knowledge.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  led  to  perceive  how  one  state  of  things,  operating 
on  human  passions,  Jeads  to  another,  that  he  is  prepared,  when  he 
comes  into  Ufe,  to  look  over  the  moving  scene  of  the  world — ^predict 
the  changes  which  are  to  succeed — and  should  his  be  the  hand  of 
power,  to  reach  it  forth  to  accelerate  or  stop  the  springs  of  change, 
as  he  finds  their  tendency  to  be  good  or  evil.  There  is  no  history 
like  that  of  America  for  producing  this  effect ;  and  the  young  poli- 
tician of  other  countries,  might  begin  with  this,  as  the  most  easily 
comprehensible  subject  in  the  whole  field,  and  that,  in  which 
.effects,  may  with  most  certainty, be  traced  to  their  proper  causes. 

The  most  important  advantage  of  the  study  of  history,  is  improve- 
ment in  individual  and  national  virtue.  In  this  respect,  we  come 
boldly  forward  to  advocate  a  preference  for  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  Here  are  no  tales  of  hereditary  power  and  splendor 
to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  youth  with  desires  for  adventitious 
distinction.  Here  are  no  examples  of  profligate  females,  where  the 
trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility  give  to  vice  an  elegant  costume; 
or,  as  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  where  beauty  and  misfortune  make 
sin  commiserated,  till  it  is  half  loved.  Here  are  no  demoralizing  ex- 
amples of  bold  and  criminal  ambition,  which  have  "  waded  through 
blood  to  empire."  The  only  desire  of  greatness,  which  our  children 
can  draw  from  the  history  of  their  ancestors,  is  to  be  greatly  good. 

It  is  not  in  the  formal  lesson  of  virtue,  that  her  principles  are  most 
deeply  imbibed.  It  is  in  moments  when  her  approach  is  not  suspect- 
ed, that  she  is  fixing  her  healing  empire  in  the  heart  of  youth.  When 
his  indignation  rises  against  the  oppressor — when  his  heart  glows  with 
admiration  of  suffering  virtue — it  is  then  that  he  resolves  never 
to  be  an  oppressor  himself;  and  he  half  wishes  to  suffer,  that  he  toe 
may  be  virtuous.  No  country,  ancient  or  modem,  affords  examples 
more  fitted  to  raise  these  ennobling  emotions,  than  America  in  her 
early  settlement,  and  at  the  period  of  her  revolution. 

And  may  not  these  generous  feelings  of  virtue  arise,  as  well  re- 
q)ecting  nations  as  individuals ;  and  the  resolution  which  the  youth 
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makes,  with  regard  to  himself,  be  made  also  with  respect  to 
country,  so  far  as  his  own  future  influence  may  extend  ?    Would 
the  teacher  excite  these  emotions  in  his  pupil,  let  him  put  into 
his  hands  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  United  States  for 
their  independence.    Though,  doubtless,  there  were  bad  men  in 
America,  and  those  of  great  virtue,  in  England,  yet,  as  nations, 
how  great  is  the  disparity  in  the  characters  delineated.    Eng- 
land, seeking  to  make  a  filial  child  a  slave,  refuses  to  listen  to  her 
duteous  pleadings.    She  deigns  not  even  the  privileges  of  civil- 
ized warfare ;  but  sends  forth  the  brand,  which  lights  the  midni^t 
fire  over  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  family,  and  the  tomahawk,  which 
cleaves  the  head  of  the  infant^in  the  presence  of  the  mother.    Eng 
land  also  descends  to  bribe,  to  flatter,  to  sow  dissension,  to  purchase 
treason,  and  to  counterfeit  money.    France,  unlike  her  La  Fayette, 
declared  for  America  in  success,  not  in  misfortune ;  and  if  at  length 
she  fought  her  battles,  it  was,  that  she  feared  and  hated  her  enemy. 
Could  the  policy  of  France  have  prevailed,  America  would  have 
found  in  her  embrace  of  friendship,  the  pressure  of  death.    In  com 
parison  with  these  old  and  wily  nations,  the  character  of  America  is 
that  of  youthful  simplicity,  of  maiden  purity ;  and  her  future  states 
men  will  say,  as  he  reads  the  story,  my  country  was  the  most  virtu 
ous  among  the  nations  :  this  is  her  pride — not  the  extent  of  her  do- 
mains, or  the  wealth  of  her  revenue.    This  is  the  source  of  thai 
greatness,  which  it  becomes  her  sons  to  preserve  ;  and  when  man 
hood  shall  have  placed  me  among  her  guardians,  I  will  watch  that 
purity  with  jealous    tendemess ;  and  sooner  part  with  existence 
than  be  made  the  instrument  of  her  degradation. 
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Robert  Morris  made  treasurer.     Congress 

raise  money  by  borrowing  from  France 

and  Holland, 243 

Jan.   17,  Tarleton  defeated  by  Morgan  at 

Cowpens,  S.  C 244 

Cornwallis  pursues  the  Americans  across 

the  Carol inas, 245 

March  15,  Battle  of  Guilford  C.  H.  (Greene 

and  Cornwallis,)  .  .  .  .  .  240 
Lafayette  opposes  the  British  in  Virginia,  .  251 
April  25,  Americans  surprised  and  defeated 

at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  (Greene  and  Rawdon,)  947 
May  10,  Camden  evacuated  by  the  British,    248 
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t.  Forts  Watson,  Geotgelown,  aod  Motic  ca- 
pitulate tu  the  Americans, 
June    5,  Augusia  taken  by  the  Americana, 
Aug.  4,  Execution  of  Colonel  Hayne, 
Aug.  S3,  Cornwallis  enlcra  Yorkiown, 
Sept.  S,  Partial  action  bemeen  the  English 
and  French  fleets  off  the  Capes  of  the 

Chesapeake, 

Sept.  »,  Forts  Trumbull  and  Griswolii  taken 

\iy  the  Rrilish,  and  New  London  burned,    1 
Sept.  8,   Battle  of  Eutaff  Springs,   S.  C. 

(tlrcene  and  Stuart.l  ,  ■  .  .  I 
Oct.  6,  Yorktown  besieged,  .  .  .  .  \ 
Oct.  lO.Comwallis  surrenders  to  the  allies,  ! 
!-  .\pril  II),  Treaty  with  the  slates  of  Holland,  ! 
NcvDurg  address  and  meeiipg  of  officers,  .  1 
Inhuman  tuassacre  of  the  Indian  converts  of 

the  Moravian  brethren,   ...         .    ! 
UnsQcceMful  attempt  to  persuade  Washing' 
ington  to  become  a  king,      .        ,        ,    i 
I.  Jan. 30, Preliminary articlesofpeacesigned 

at  Versailles, ! 

Svedeu,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Russia  ac- 

koonledge  the  independeDce  of  the  U.  S.  i 
Sept.  3,  Definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed.  .  : 
Nov.  3.  American  array  disbanded,  .  .  i 
Nov.  25,  British  evacuate  New  York,  .  S 
Dec.  33,  Washington  resigns,  .  .  .  : 
.  The  U.  Slates  are  encumbered  with  a  heavy 

debt,  which  occasions  great  distress,       .     £ 
.  Delegates  from  five  of  the  middle  stales 
meet  at  Annapolis  to  concert  measures  for 
amending  the  goveniroeat,      .         .        .     i 

.  Shays' rebellion, i 

A  convention  at  Philadelphia  frame  the  con- 
•titmion  of  the  United  States,  ,     i 

'.  Eleven  states  adopt  the  federal  c( 


ft'u.'i  1789. 

Thi  riHAL  AD0M10H  or  the  rEniKAL  ook- 
SnTCTIOB, 

April  30,  Washington's  first  inauguration,  . 

The  president  visits  New  England,     . 

Nov.  North  Carolina  accedes  to  the  con- 
stitution,   

17U0.  Mr.  Hamilton's  syslem  for  fttoding  the 
national  debt  adopted,      .... 

May,  Rhode  Island  accedes  to  the  conetito- 


CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE. 


.  Aug.  7,  Tieal]'  with  the  Creek  Indinna,    .    ', 

Dec.  B,  Keniucky  an  independeat  govern't, 
.  Duties  laid  nn  distilled  spiriis.  . 
General  Harmar  defeated  by  the  Indian*,  . 
A  Notional  Bank  establiahed,    .  .    ! 

Vennoni  admitted  to  the  Union,  .    '. 

,  Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union,      .        .    '. 
Capt.  Grey  diacoveiB  the  Colombia  rirer, . 
A  ouDt  eatabliahed  by  eongreaB,  .    I 

.  Washington's  second  inauguration,  .    ! 

April,  M.  Genet,  the  French  miniBter,  in- 
sults the  American  government,      .       .    I 
April  33,  Washington  issues  a  proclamation 

of  neutrality. ! 

Insurrection  in  Pennsylrania  on  account  of 
_    duties  on  distilled  spirita,         .        .        .    i 
General  Wayne  defeats  the  Indians  in  Ohio,    ! 
1791.  Nov.  19,  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 

concluded  with  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Jay,    ! 
1796    Treaty  with  Algiers,  . 

Oct.  27,  Treaty  with  Spain, 
Tennessee  admitted  lo  the  Union, 
Washington  publishes  his  "  Farewell  Ad- 

1797.  Mar'-h  4,  John  Adams  inaugnralod,     . 
Mission  to  France,     .... 

1798.  Congress  prepare  for  war  with  France, 
Feb.  10,  French  frigate,  I'lnsurgenle,  cap- 
tured by  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation, . 

~  Sept.  30,  Treaty  with  France, 
,  Dec.  14,  Death  of  Washington, 
.  Seat  of  government  transferred  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 
Midsissippi  and  Indiana  erected  into 

.  March  4,  Mr.  JefTerson's  first  inauguration. 

War  with  Tripoli, 

.  Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union, 

Difiiculty  with  the  Spanish   government 

respecting  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 

Orleans, 

1803. 

IF03.  Tiie  PDRCHWE  or  Looisiaw*.    . 

United    States'    frigate   Philadelphia  cap- 
tured by  the  Tripolitans,  .        .        . 
18(M.  Decatur  tecaplurea  and  burns  the   Phila- 
delphia at  Tripoli,            .... 
Commodore  Preble  bombards  Tripoli, 
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1804.  Alexander  Hamilton  killed  in  a  duel  with 

Aaron  Burr,  .        .    S96 

1805.  Jefferson's  second  inaaguration,  .    297 
"      The  Americans,  under  Eaton,  aid  the  ex 

bashaw  of  Tripoli.    They  take  Deroe.    .    296 

1806.  Great  Britain  searches  American  vessels, 

and  impresses  American  seamen,  .  .  298 
"  May,  The  British  blockade  the  French  coast,  298 
"      Nov.  21,  French  decree  issued  at  Berlin; 

blackading  the  British  isles,    .        .        .    298 

1807.  Aaron  Burr  tried  for  conspiracy  and  ac- 

quitted,    298 

*'      June  22,  Outrage  committed  upon  the  United 

States*  frigate  Chesapeake,     .  .  299 

"      Nor.  1 1,  British  orders  in  council  issued,  .  299 

**      Milan  decree, 300 

"      Dec.  22,  American  government  lay  an  em- 
bargo, 300 

1809.  March  4,  Mr.  Madison  inaugurated,    .        .  300 
'*      Embargo  repealed,  and  non-intercourse  law 

substituted, 300 

*'      Decree  of  Rambouillet  issued,    .        .        .  300 

"      April,  Arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine,      .  300 

1810.  May,  Act  of  congress  renewing  the  inter- 

course with  Great  Britain  and  France 
whenever  either  should  repeal  their  de- 
crees,       301 

"      French  decrees  repealed,    .        .       .        .301 

1811.  May  1 6,  Attack  on  the  United  States'  frigate 

President, 301 

**      Nov.  7,  Battle  of  Tippecanoe  (Harrison  and 

the  Indian  Prophet,) 302 

**      Congress  prepare  for  war  with  England,    .    303 

1812.  Secret  mission  of  Great  Britain  to  divide 

the  Union  disclosed  by  John  Henry,  the 

agent, 303 

'*      April,  embargo  laid, 304 

"  June  18,  War  declared  againstGreat  Britain,  304 
'*      June  23,  Orders  in  council  revoked,    .        .317 

"      June  26,  America  makes  overtures  for  peace,  317 

*'      July  12,  General  Hull  invades  Canada,      .  308 

**  July  17,  Mackinaw  taken  by  the  British,  .  308 
"      Aug.  9,  Battle  of  Maguaga,  (Miller  and  Te- 

cumseh,) 309 

**      Aug.  15,  Chicago  abandoned ;  the  garrison 

killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians,  .  309 
**      Aug.  16,  Hull  surrenders  Detroit  to  the 

British, 310 

**      Ang.  19,  United  States*  frigate  Constitution 

oaptores  the  British  frigate  Gueniere,   .  311 
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1812.  Sept.  4,  The  savages  are  defeated  at  Fort 

Harrison, 314 

"      Sept.  7,  The  United  States*  frigate  Essex 

captures  the  British  sloop  of  war  Alert,  .  312 
'*       Oct.  S,  Hopkins*  expedition  against  the 

Kickapoos, 314 

**      Oct.  16,  United  States*  ship  Wasp  captures  . 

the  British  ship  Frolic,  and  both   are 

aAerwards  taken  by  the  Poictiers,  .     315 

*'      Oct.  25»  The  frigate  United  States  captures 

the  British  Macedonian,  .  .  .315 
"      Unsuccessful  attempt  of  General  Smyth  to 

invade  Canada, 315 

**      Dec.  29,  The  United  States*  frigate  Consti- 

tution  captures  the  Java,        .        .        .316 

1813.  Jan.  22,  Battle  and  massacre  of  French- 

town,  (Winchester  and  Proctor,)  .  .  320 
"      The  British  destroy  stores  at  Ogdensburg, 

New  York, 323 

*'      Feb.  23,  The  Hornet  captures  the  British 

sloop-of-war  Peacock,  ....  328 
'*  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  blockaded,  327 
"  March  4,  Madison*8  second  inauguration,  .  320 
"  April  10,  Attack  on  Lewiston,  Delaware,  .  327 
"      April  27,  Americans  take  York,  U.  C. ; 

General  Pike  kUled,  ....  324 
"  May  1,  Fort  Meigs  besieged,  .  .  .321 
^'  British  ravage  the  coast  of  the  Chesapeake,  327 
"      May  27,  Fort  George  surrenders  to  the 

Americans, 324 

"      May  28,  Fort  Erie  surrenders  to  the  Ameri- 
cans,   .         .         .       '.         .         .         .     324 
**      The  British  are  repulsed  at  Sackett's  Harbor,    324 
**      June  1,  The  United  States*  frigate  Chesa- 
peake captured  by  the  Shannon,     .        •     329 
"      British,  under  St.  Vincent,  take  Generals 

Winder  and  Chandler  at  Stony  Creek,  .  325 
"      British  attack  Craney's  Island,  .        .     327 

"      June  24,  Colonel  Boerstler*s  detachment 
taken  by  the  British  army  at  Beaver 

Dams,  U.  C 325 

'*      Aug.  1,  British  repulsed  by  Croghan  at  Fort 

Stephenson, 322 

"      Aug.  14,  United  States*  brig  Argus  taken  by 

the  Pelican, 329 

1812.  Aug.  30,  Indian  massacre  at  Fort  Mims, 

(Alabama,) 330 

1813.  Sept.  4,  The  Enterprise  captures  the  Brit- 

ish ship  Boxer, 329 

'*      Sept.  10,  Perry*s  victory  on  Lake  Erie,     .     325 
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Sei>t.  23,  General  Harrison  takes  possession 

of  Maiden, — Sept.  29,  of  Detroit,  .  .  326 
Oct.  5,  Battle  of  ihe  Thames,  (Harrison 

and  Proctor) ;  Tecumseh  killed,  .  .  326 
Commodore  Chauncey  captures  a  British 

flotilla  on  Lake  Ontario,  .  .  .  327 
Not.  7,  Creeks  defeated  at  Talladega,  .  331 
Nov.  1 1,  Battle  of  Williamsburg,  U.  C.  .  328 
Nov.  29,  Creeks  defeated  at  Autossee, — 

Dec.  23,  at  Eccanachaca,  .  .  .331 
Dec.  10,  Fort  George  evacuated  by  the 

Americans,  and  Newark  burned,    .        .  '  328 
Dec.  19,  Fort  Niagara  taken  by  the  British ; 
they  destroy  the  towns  on  the  Niagara 

frontier, 328 

Feb.  21,  Stores  at  Malone  destroyed,         .    334 
Affair  at  La  Colle,  (General  Wilkinson  and 

Major  Hancock,) 334 

March  28,  United  States'  frigate    Essex 

taken  by  the  British  frigate  Phebe,  .  349 
April  21,  United  States'  ship  Frolic  cap- 
tured by  a  British  frigate,  .  .  349 
July  3,  Americans  take  Fort  Erie,  .  .  336 
July  5,  Battle  of  Chippewa,  .  337 
July  11,  Conmiodore  Hardy  makes  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Maine,  .  .  345 
July  25,  The  battle  of  Bridgewater,  .  .  337 
Aug.  4,  The  British  besiege  Fort  Erie,  .  340 
Aug.   9,.  The  British  are  repulsed   from 

Stonington, 346 

Aug.  15,  The  British  are  repulsed  from 

Fort  Erie, 340 

Aug.    24,    The   battle    of  Bladensburg ; 
Washington  entered  and  plundered  by 

the  British, 344 

Aug.  27,  Alexandria  capitulates  to  the  Brit- 
ish,        344 

Sept.  11,  British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain 

captured  by  the  Americans,  .  .  .  347 
Sept.  11,  The  battle  of  Plattsburg,  .  .  347 
Sept.  12,  The  British  are  defeated  near 

Baltimore, 345 

Sept.  13,  The  British  are  repulsed  from 

FortM'Henry, 345 

Sept.  17,  Sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  in  which 

the  British  works  are  destroyed,  .  .  340 
Nov.  7,  General  Jackson  takes  Pensacola,  353 
Deb.  13,  The  British  capture  an  American 

flotilla  on  Lake  Borgne,         .  .     354 

Dec.  15,  Meetingof  the  Hartford  Convention,    350 
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1816. 

44 
44 

44 

44 

1817. 

44 
44 
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44 

1818. 

44 

14 
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44 


Dec.  22,  The  British  land  below  New  Or- 
leans.   They  repulse  the  Americans, 

Jan.  8,  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 

Jan.  15,  United  States*  frigate  President 
captured  by  a  British  fleet,     . 

Feb.  17,  Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 

Feb.  20,  The  United  States'  frigate  Con- 
stitution captures  the  Cyane  and  Levant, 

Fort  Bowyer  surrenders  to  the  British, 

April  6,  Massacre  of  the  American  prison- 
ers at  Dartmoor,  England, 

War  with  Algiers,  .... 

Sept.  6,  Treaties  with  the  Indians,    . 

A  National  Bank  established  by  congress, . 

Sept.  Treaties  with  the  Chickasaws,  Choc- 
taws,  and  Cherokees,    .... 

A  new  tariff  is  formed  to  encourage  cotton 
manufactures, 

Colonization  society  formed, 

Dec.  Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union, . 

Monroe^s  inauguration,  .... 
Indians  cede  their  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  U.  S. 
The  U.  S.  take  possession  of  Amelia  Island, 
General  Jackson  takes  possession  of  St. 

Marks  and  Pensacola,    .... 
War  with  the  Seminole  Indians, 
Illinois  admitted  to  the  Union,  . 
Treaties  concluded  with  Great  Britain  and 

Sweden, 

Chickasaws  cede  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  . 
Alabama  admitted  to  the  Union, 
Arkansas  territory  erected, 
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1823. 

44 


1824. 

44 


Cession  of  Florida,       .... 

The  legislature  of  New  York  pass  an  act 

providing  for  the  education  of  women,    . 

Maine  becomes  an  independent  state, 
Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union, 
Monroe^s  second  inauguration,  . 
Anglo- American  Texas  founded  by  Stephen 

F.  Austin  and  his  party, 
Commercial  treaty  with  France, 
Depredations  of  the  pirates  in  the  W.  Indies, 
Commodore  Porter  subdues  them, 
The  government  of  the  U.  States  recognises 

the  independence  of  the  South  America 

republics.      ...... 

A  new  tariff  formed,  .... 

Aug.  15,  General  Lafayette  visits  America, 

and  is  received  with  distinguished  honors, 
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John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated, 
Treaty  with  Colombia,      .... 
July  4,  Deaths  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,    . 
Morgan's  abduction  and  great  excitement 

respecting  free-masonry, 
July  4,  Death  of  James  Monroe, 
Tariffbill  amcnded.woollens,  &c.  protected, 
General  Jacksun's  first  inauguration, 
Mr.  Rives'  treaty  with  France, 
Cholera  breaks  out,  .... 

Black  Hawk's  war,  .... 

The  Seminoles  make  a  treaty  with  the  U.  S. 
Nov.  19,  A  Convention  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 

issue  the  nullification  ordinance,     . 
President  Jackson's  proclamation, 
The  president  vetoes  the  bill  for  a  renewal 
of  the  bank  charter,       .... 
Jackson's  second  inauguration. 
May  20,  Death  of  General  Lafayette, 
Removal  of  the  government  deposites  from 
the  U.  States  Bank  to  the  State  Banks,  . 
The  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  emigrate,  . 

Specie  circular, 

Sept.,  Wisconsin  made  a  territory,  and  Ar- 
kansas admitted  to  the  Union, 
Great  fire  in  New  York,  .         .         .         . 
7.  Mania  for  land  speculation,   . 
Major  Dade,  General  Thompson,  and  oth- 
ers, destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
Dec.  31,  General  Clinch's  battle   of  the 

Withlacoochee, 

Feb.  29,  General  Gaines'  battle, 

March  2,  Independence  of  Texas  declared, 

March  6  and  27,  Massacres  of  the  Alamo 

and  Goliad, 

April  21,  Battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
May,The  Creeks  make  war  upon  the  whites, 
Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union, 
March  3,  Independence  of  Texas  recognised 

by  the  congress  of  the  U.  S. 
March  4,  Van  Buren  inaugurated. 
Revulsion  in  business,  and  pecuniary  dis- 

May  10,  The  banks  stop  specie  payments, 
Canadians  revolt  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  are  aided  by  Americans  on  the 
frontier, 
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Dec.  25,  Battle  of  Okee  Chobeo 

Death  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  be- 
ginning of  Anti-rent  troubles  in  N.York, 

March  4,  Inauguration  of  William  Henry 
Harrison, 

March  11,  Steamer  President  sails  from 
New  York,  and  is  lost  at  sea, 

April  4,  Death  of  President  Harrison, 

July  6,  A  bill  passed  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  to  the  different 
Biaies,  «•••«■. 

Aug.  16,  President  Tyler's  first  veto  of  a 
National  Fiscal  Bank,  .... 

Aug.  18,  Bankrupt  law  passed, 

Aug.  30,  A  tariff  bill  passed,     . 

Sept.  9,  Mr.  Tyler's  second  veto  of  a  Na- 
tional Fiscal  Corporation, 

Sept.  12,  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  all  resign  ex- 
cept Mr.  Webster,         .... 

Oct.  11,  Failure  of  the  old  U.  States  Bank, 
Au?.  20,  Treaty  with  England  settling  the 

North-East  boundary,      .... 
Aug.  17,  Fremont  explores  the  South  Pass 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
May  18,  Dorr's  seizure  of  the  araenal  in  R.  I. 
Sept.  6,  Fremont  explores  the  Salt  Lake,    . 
Feb.  28,  Explosion  on  board  the  Princeton 

kills  Messrs.  Upshur,  Gilmer,  &c.. 
May  6-June  7,  Riots  in  Philadelphia, 
Anti-renters  keep  armed  bands  disguised 

as  Indians,   ...... 

July  7,  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet, 

killed  at  Carthage,  Illinois,    . 
Jan.  16,  Ratification  of  Treaty  with  China, 
Feb.  28,  Congress  pass  the  joint  resolution 

to  annex  Texas, 

March  3,  Congress  admits  into  the  Union 

two  states — Iowa  and  Florida, 
March  4,  Inauguration  of  Polk  and  Dallas, 
Fremont  sent  with  an  armed  party  of  63  to  Cal. 
July  30,  General  Taylor  ordered  into  Texas, 
Sept  Stockton  sent  to  Cal.  with  sealed  orders, 
Jan.   13,   General  Taylor  ordered  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
March  12,  Seizor  Lanzas  writes  to  Mr.  Sli- 

dell  that  the  *'  casus  bellV^  was  given,    . 
April  23,  Mexico  declares  war  against  the 

United  States, 
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April  24,  Mexican  War  begins  by  Thorn- 
ton's capture,        ...         .         .         .     407 

May  8,  Victory  of  Palo  Alto,                   .     409 
May  9,  Victory  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  .     409 
May  11,  President's  extra  message  informs 
congress  that  the  Mexican  war  had  be- 
gun,      407 

May  13,  Act  of  congress  to  raise  men  and 

money, 407 

June  16,  Treaty  settling  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Oregon, 404 

June  26,  Army  of  the  West,  under  General 

Kearny,  march  from  Fort  Leavenworth,     422 
July  6,  American  Californians  under  Fre- 
mont declare  independence,  .        .        .421 
July  7,  Monterey,  in  California,  taken  by 

Com.  Sloat, 421 

Aug.  18,  Gen.  Kearny  takes  possession  of 

Santa  Fe, 423 

Sept.  20,  Army  of  the  Centre,  under  Gen- 
eral Wool,  begins  its  march  from  Bexar,     415 
Sept.  21-2-3,  The  taking  ok  Monterey, 

Armistice  of  Monterey,  .         .         .411 

Oct.  21,  General  Wool  takes  possession  of 

Monclova — Dec.  5,  of  Parras,       .        .     415 
Nov.  22,  Doniphan's  treaty  with  the  Navajoes,    426 
Dec.  6,  Battle  of  San  Pascal,    .        .        .    424 
Dec.  25,  Battle  of  Bracito,  .        .        .        .427 
Jan.  8,  Battle  of  San  Gabriel,  .        .        .    424 
Jan.  12,  Capitulation  of  Cowenga,       .        .     424 
Jan.  19,  Revolt  in  New  Mexico,  and  mas- 
sacre of  Gov.  Bent  and  others,      .        .     428 
Jan.  24-Feb.  5,  Colonel  Price's  victories  at 

Canada,  Embudo,  and  Puebia  de  Taos, .  428 
Feb.  22-3,  Battle  of  Blena  Vista,  .  .  420 
Feb.  26,  Battle  of  Agua  Frio,  .  .  .  420 
Feb.  28,  Battle  of  Sacramento,  .  .  427 
March  7,  Battle  of  Ceralvo,  .         .     420 

March  27,  Vera  Cruz  surrenders  to  the 

American  army  under  General  Scott,    .     430 
March  28,  Sloop-of-war  Jamestown   sent 
with  provisions  to  Ireland,  which  was 
suffering  from  famine,  ....     443 
April  18,  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,     .        .    430 
April  19,  American  army  enters  Jalapa — 
22,  they  enter  Perote — May  15,  enter 
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"      Sept  8,  BniUa  of  Uolinos  del  Ret, 

"         Sepl,    13,  BalllBof  C'HjlPt'LTEfEC, 

"      Sepi.  14,  S1EXIC0  TAKEN,     . 

"       Oct.  9,  Bull lo  orHuaniBiillo— IS,  oF  Atlisco, 

1848,  FVb.  2,  Treaiy  uf  pe«ce   wilh   Mexico   la 

ni^ncd  at  GnodBlape — 83,  laid  by  Fmi> 
[lent  Polk  before  the  Senate,    . 
"      Gold  discovered  in  California, 
"       Feb.  33,  Denth  of  Ex-president  J.  Q.  Adama, 
"       March  18,  Battle  of  Sanw  Cnii!  de  Roinles, 
"       May  29.  Wisconsin  admitted  into  the  Uniou, 
"      July  4,  Peack  FitoctAiMSO  AT  Wasbingtok, 
"      Aug.  7,  Free  soil  convention  «  Buflklo, 
"■       Aug.  13,  Oregon  made  a  terrilory, 
"      Dec  i2.  Disunion  threatened.    Fint  meeting 
ofSoulborn  membera  of  congress  in  Wash- 
ington addressed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,    . 

1849.  Jan.  32,  Second  meeting  of  Southern  mem- 

bem  not  unaiilmoui,  .... 
"  March  3,  Uincsoia  made  a  territory,  . 
"  Unliappy  close  of  the  30th  congress,  . 
"  March4,  Inauguration  of  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
"  Sepletnber  I.  Slate  constitution  fur  California 
formed  at  Monlerey,  .... 
"  Di'C.  3U,  Logislalure  convene  at  San  Joni:  . 
IS&O.  Jan,  Texaa  makes  laws  lo  extend  her  power 
over  New  Mexico,  .... 

Jan.  25,  Compromise  measures  introduced 

into  [be  senate  by  Mr.  Clay,     . 

Feb.  13,  Fremont  and  Gwin  (senatora  elect) 

arrive  in  Washington  wilh  the  Califomian 

petition  for  admission,      .... 

April  18,  Collision  at  8t.  Fee  of  the  U.  S. 

and  Texan  authorities,    .... 

May  18  and  19,  Abortive  attempt  on  Cube 

by  LopcE  and  his  American  followers, 
June  2,  Nashville  convention.     Disunioiitsts 
disappointed, 463 


"       September,    Passage  of  i 

MEASURES,  (VIE.,}  4lja 

1.  Califotnia  (rejecting  slavery)  is  admitted. 

2.  Utah  made  a  territory.  >     Slavery  optional 

3,  N,  Mexico  made  a  territory —  \  wilh  the  inhabitants. 
Texas  receiving  ten  rnillions  for  her  claim.       ] 

4,  Slave-trade  abdislied  in  District  of  Columbia.  [■  4C(i 
6.  A  new  fugitive^luve  law  paased, 

S60.  Dec.  18,  America  honored  by  SwKzeriand,  .     -167 
"       American  coloniisalion  in  Liberia  prosporoiiH, 
"       Population, resource;*, and  prosperilyin  1801, 
■ccordiiig  to  the  censos  of  18&0, 


UNITED    STATES. 

REPUBLIC  OF  AMERICA. 


PART    FIRST. 

INTRODrCTlO.N. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Nam — FiM  Paopling — Tmlilionaif  uid  pmliaUB  Aceoanu. 

TsE  country  of  which  our  historj'  treats,  is  that  comprised  chxp.  i. 
widun  ihe  extensile  bouodaries  of  ihe  United  States  of  <'^»-v-<h^ 
Aaierica. 

Thk  appellation  we  shall  exchange  as  the  convenience  of 
language  nmy  require,  for  that  of  £e  Republic  of  America, 
or  the  simple  name  America.  This  single  expression  is  the  Nun. 
style  assumed  in  the  bill  of  rights,  the  first  act  of  our  country's 
■overcignty ;  and  it  forms  the  only  part  which  is  a  proper 
name  of  that  used  in  every  stale  paper  promulgated  since. 
At  home  wo  are  called  Americans  in  contradistinction  frotn 
Cwudians,  Texians,  and  Mexicans ;  and  abroad,  the  public 
iimctionarics  of  this  nation  alone  are  distinguished  as  Amer- 
ican ambassadors.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  name 
0f  this  country  is,  and  is  to  be,  America. 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  vast  region  to  which  ^^^  „, 
this  name,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  now  applies,  authentic  igs  inhiUt 
bistory  reaches  no  farther  back  than  to  its  European  discove-      ■"■■ 
ly  rod  settlement.     Some  probable  conjectures  may  however 
w  formed  from  the  antiquities  and  traditioils  of  the  aborigines, 
combined  with  ihii  course  of  events  upon  the  other  continent, 
tt  known  from  Holy  Scripture  or  profane  record. 

Noah,  the  second  father  of  the  human  family,   emerged 
6db  the  terrors  of  the  deluge  in  Western  Asia.     AlBhering's 
Anits  only,  do  the  two  continents  approach,  and  the  earliest    SuppoHd 
faibabitsnta  found  here  by  Europeans,  bore  a  resemblance  to  ^-^^""^ 
t»  TaiTan  of  Eastern  Asia.     Hence  the  conclusion,  that    ^™ 
ft  waa  peopled  from  that  direction. 


I  MIGRATION    OF    SDCCESSIVE   RACES 

c-rfAP.  I         But  evidence  exists,  in  the  ruins  of  fortifications  and  in 
^  anatomical  and  other  relics  dug  from  ancient  mounds,  that 
another  and  more  civilized  race  had  preceded,  and  occupied 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  same  evidence,  we  are  told,  exists  that  Tartary  has 
once  been  the  seat  of  a  civilization,  superior  to  that  of  iw 
present  inhabitants.     It  would  seem,  then,  that  a  race,  which, 
from  their  antiquities,  may  be  compared    with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  left  in  early  ages  the  primitive  stock,  wandered 
east,  crossed  Bhering's  Straits,  and  continued  their  migratory 
course  till  they  rested  on  the  broad  vales  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributary  streams;  but  that  ruder  and  fiercer  tribes 
'^^  xfJ-iiriTa*^  had  followed  in  their  train,  and  expelled  them   from  those 
nmn*  civil-  fertile  regions.     And  since  a  people  were  found  in  the  mori* 
uhl)'*^^'^^^  southern   climes  of  Mexico,   Central   America,  and  Peru, 
iroin  the    whoso  crauia,  and  works  of  art,  resemble  those  discovered 
^aiii«  dircc-  here,   it  seems  altogether  probable,  that  to  those  countries, 
'^""'       the  earlier  and  more  civilized  race  migrated;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Natchez,  and  perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Mo- 
bilian  race.     This  supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  savage  tribes  found  here  by  Europeans,  and  called 
by  them  Indians,   they  having  given  to  the  whole  country 
the  indefinite  appellation  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  That  extensive  family  of  tribes  found  east  of  the  Missis- 

r,'rMr"^"["  sippi,  which,  according  to  tradition,  descended  from  the  Lenni 
Lcnape,  spoke,  though  in  various  dialects,  one  primitive  lan- 
guage, called  by  the  French  the  Algonquin.  Hence  this  term 
in  nearly  its  whole  extension,  has  been  applied  to  that  race, 
whicli  has  since  received,  also,  the  name  of  Delawares. 

The  Indians  possessed  no  books,  or  written  manuscripts. 
All  their  literature  consisted  of  traditionary  tales,  and  a  few 
war  songs.     According  to  these,  the  great  nation  of  the  Lenni 
l^nMpe     Lonapo,    once  dwelling  far    to  the   west,  moved  eastward, 
jiiui        and  after  travelling  a  great  distance,  arrived  on  the  borders 
Moiitfwe    ^^  ^^^  Mississippi.     Here  they  met  with  the  Mengwe  or  Iro- 
quois, another  powerful  people,  who  with  similar  objects  had 
also  emigrated  from   a  far  distant  western  country,  and  had 
readied  the  same  river  somewhat  nearer  its  source. 

The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi   was  inhabited  by 
the  Allegcwi,  a  powerful  nation,  who  had  many  large  cities, 
and  whose  warriors,  says  the  tradition,  were  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture.    The  Lenape  requested  permission  to  settle  in  their 
country,  but  were  refused.     Determined  to  force  their  way, 
^uImIiio  the  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mengwe.    The  Allegewi 
Aii.gtw  1,    fQj.^j5g(j  tjjgjjf  towns,  and  made  a  brave  resistance.    Many  great 
battles  were  fought,  and  the  slain  laid  in  heaps,  and  covered 
with  mounds  of  earth.     The  Allegewi,  at  length,  totally  over- 
come, fled  down  the  Mississippi,  and  never  returned. 
and  divide       The  two  victorious  nations  now  divided  the  country  be- 
ihe  territory,  tween  them.    The  Iroquois  took  possession  of  that  alonn:  the 


pnoM    THE    WEST   TO    THE    EAST.  3 

lakiis,  anil  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  extended  theraaelTCs  by    cnip.  (.         • 

drgrepa  tlirougli  iIib  valleys  of  ibftir  tiihutnry  stroains  ;  while  •-•-^-'^^ 

iht)  Lcfuipe  wont  forih  sokio  of  ihuir  mote  enterprising  Uunla- 

men,  who  croisud  the  muuiiLaiiis,  and  discovered  noble  alreiLina 

ninaing  lo  ihu  aouth  &iid  east.     Ttiuse  ihey  traced  to  the  Au 

I&aiic,  or  SaJt  Water  Lake,     To  the  Delaware  they  gave  iha 

ii-ini«  of  I^napetuiuick,  or  iho  rapid   river  of  the  Lenape.    Lmsij.,™ 

Making  this  the ir  centre  of  commanicaiion,  they  extended      "dlw  I 

th«nt»>'-lvc3  to  the   I'oloroac,    SusquchanniJi,    and   Hudson.     ^'■'"■"•'  | 

In  pCQre«3  of  time,  they  divided  into  three  tribes,  tho  Turtle, 

Turkey,  onJ  Wolf.     The  Iwu  Ibrmer  occupied  the  grom)d  Uo- 

iwt-pn  the  sea-coosl  and  the  mountains,  while  the  Wulf  ur  I 

\f  tiui  tribe,  held  ihi^ir  cuuncil-fire  at  Minisiiik,  about  twenty-  J 

6rti  mile*  w«3t  uf  Newliiirgh  on   the  Hudson.     But  when  | 

(time  ri'^ioiiB  became  [woplod  by  Europeans,  (he  DeUwarcs  I 

SraJually  draw  off  lowards  the  west,  and  ubuut  1770  thuir  1 

■cai  (if  empirn  was  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ohio.  1 

With  these  confederacies  others  were  allied  :  as  llio  Mohi- 
caniii  or  Mohegans,  who  spread  ihenjBelves  east  of  the  Hud-  o,ii,.,ri|„       { 
M>n.  tnd  (hose  branchoa  which  exiRmtfr!  in  ilm  .soiiiIiitu  and  ui„,  nyinj 
eastern  shores  of  New  England,  whi>  n  ■    ■     ■;■■-■  !  ■  n'  ^'Mnd-  iKl-ih-cIips 
chiMren  of  the  original  Lenape.     'lii.  *''"'"^'''' "XilKv"'' 

its  tribes  southerly,  and  gave  rise  to  the  puivcrlul  coiiledera- 
cies  which  occupied  the  country  boidcring  on   the  Chesa- 

In  the  meantime  the  Mcng%ve,    or  Iroquois,  who  at  lirst 
settled  along  the  lakes,  had  extended  their  borders  until  they    ironuoia 
approached  in  many  points  near  to  the  Lennpe.     They  con- 
quered a  powerful  nation  called  Hurons,   AUaroiidacka,  or  Con'.uer  he 
Wyandota,  which  are  the  only  people  on  the  eastern  coast,    Huroni>, 
•ays  the  Indian  tradition,  who  were  itot  descendants  ot  the 
Mengwe  and  Lenape. 

Disputes  at  length  arose  between  the  Delawares  and  Iro- 
quois, and  a  war  ensued,  of  which  different  accounts  are  giv- 
en by  tho  two  nations.     This  singular  fact  appears  in  authen- 
tic history,  that  the  Delawares,  though  greaOy  respected  and  '.'^I'y'VJ' 
honored  with  the  appellation  of  grandfather  by  many  tribes,  nl,tfp'^,o  (w 
were  yet,  by  their  own  acknowledgmeni,  reduced,  in  regard  ihc  Woinni, 
10  making  war,  to  the  condition  of  women.     The   Iroquois    ^'j^jjl  '^^'J 
boasted  that  their  prowess  had  obliged  the  Delawares  to  oa-  serve  jicm-a. 
■time  this  feminine  state.     But  the  Delawares  gave  a  relation, 
which  seems  more  in  accordance  with  tho  respect  volimtarily 
granted  them,  and  the  weight  given  to  their  counsels.     Griev- 
ous wars,  say  they,  had  wasted  both  nations,  and  the  Iroquois 
lent   them  this  message :  "  It  is  not  profitable  that  all  tho 
nations  should  be  at  war  with  each  other,  for  ibis  will  at 
length  be  the  nun  of  the  whole  Indian  race.     We  have  there- 
fore considered  a  remedy.     One  nation  shall  be  the  wohan. 
We  will  all  defend  the  woman.     She  shall  make  no  war,  but 
abs  shall  speak  words  of  peace,  to  heal  the  disputes  of  those 


4  TRADITION    AND   HISTORY   COINCIDENT. 

CHAP.  I.    who  arc  walking  in  foolish  ways.     The  men  shall  then  heai, 
^-^"v^^-^  and  obey  the  woman." 

Delawarcs      'f  hc  Delawarcs  consented ;  a  counsel  followed,  in  which 

consent,    ^j^^  Iroquois  declared  in  their  figurative  style,  "  we  dress  you 

in  a  woman's  long  habit,  wc  give  you  oil,  and  medicines ;  and 

a  plant  of  Indian  corn,  with  a  hoe.     To  your  care  we  commit 

the  great  belt  of  peace,  and  chain  of  friendship." 

Perhaps  we  may  refer  to  this  period  the  date  of  that  great 

and  good  traditionary  chieftain  of  the  Delawarcs,  who,  under 

Tamenend.  the  name  of  Tamonend,  has  had  his  festivals,  even  recently, 

celebrated  in  "  Tammany"  Halls,  with  his  emblem,  the  tail  of 

the  buck,  worn  as  a  badge  of  party  distinction. 

Thus  far  we  follow  the  traditions  of  the  Indians.     Like 
those   of  other  barbarous  nations  they  probably  contain  a 
mixture  of  error  and  truth ;  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  in  the 
Coincidence  Story  which  favors  its  probability,  and  in  its  main  features  it 
>(  tradition  coincides,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  most  probable  hypothc- 
Ue^histon'  ^^^  concerning  the  first  peopling  of  America :  the  Ailegewi 
*>eing  supposed  a  former,  and  more  civilized  race,  who  came 
m  early  ages  through  Tartary,  Bhering's  Straits  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  continent  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  ; 
and  the  Lenape  and  Mengwe,  those  more  barbarous  hordes 
,  who  following  in  their  train,  dispossessed  and  drove   them 
south,  probably  to  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 

This  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  the  lan- 
guages spoken  throughout  the  country  were  traceable  to  three 
primiiive  stocks,  the  Algonquin,  Iroquois  andMobilian.  A  por- 
tion of  this  earlier  race  may  have  rested  on  the  vales  of  the 
1540.  Mobile  :  for  De  Soto,  m  1540,  found  there  a  people  who 
dwelt  in  cities,  and  who  were  more  cultivated  than  the  sur- 
rounding savages.  And  while  attempts  to  civilize  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Lenape  and  Mengwe  have  been  compara- 
tively incfl'ectual,  the  Mobilian  tribes  have  received  Cliris- 
VIoi)ilian  tianity  and  the  elements  of  modern  civilization.  But  our  own 
^^'^'  nation,  which  has  imparted  them,  has  done  what  the  barbarian 
Lenape  failed  to  accomplish,  expelled  this  earlier  race  from 
the  homes  ui  their  childhood,  and  from  the  cherished  graves 
of  ancestors  more  remote  perhaps  than  those  of  any  people 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assert  with 
confidence  that  the  Algonquins  might  not  have  been  Chris- 
tianized, had  the  efforts  of  the  apostle  Elliot,  and  those,  not 
less  devoted,  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  been  properly 
seconded,  instead  of  having  been  rendered  abortive,  by  cruel 
treatment  to  the  unoflcnding  Indian  converts. 

Yet  iiefore  tlie  Indians  are  entitled  to  complain,  they 
must  sto|^  their  own  barbarous  practices ;  particularly  that  a 
making  war  without  declaring  it. 


AtiOKIOINBS   or  TlAOIinA. 


CHAPTER  11. 

n*  Piiacipal  Indim  Conledencia  u  (bund  b;  Eimpeia  DUcoraren. 

The  Lenni  Lenape,  Oelaw&res,  or  Algonquins,  claimed   cmr.  u, 
lobe  the  head  of  all  ihe  nonhern  nations  east  or  the  Miseis-  k,^„~v-~,^^ 
■ippi,  except  the  Mengwe  or  Iroquois,  since  called  the  Five 
Nations,  aod  one  other  great  family,  at  the  head  of  which  \igoaqiiiiM 
stood  the  Hurons  or  Wyandots.     They  were,  it  appears,  that       ud 
•arage  race,  which  our  fathers  found  upon  the  shores  of  the    ''™1<™*- 
Atlantic  ;  whose  hospitality  sometimes  fed  ihom,  whose  sub- 
tlety and  vindictive  courage  kept  them  long  in  continual  alarm, 
and  more  ihan  once  threatened  them  with  extirpation. 

The  Indians  earliest  known  to  the  English  were  those  of 
Virginia.  When  the  first  effectual  settlement  of  that  colony 
was  made  in  1607,  the  country  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  160T 
mountains,  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  most  southern  waters 
of  James  river,  was  occupied  liy  more  than  forty  difTercnt 
tribes.  Those  on  the  lowlands  between  the  sea-eoast  and  tho 
falls  of  ilic  rivers,  formed  one  confeilcracy,  and  were  attached  Powhaum* 
to  the  Powhatan  nation,  as  their  bond  of  union.  This  con-  """"^ 
federacy  consisted  of  thirty  Irilios,  and  the  whole  number  is  itTjime* 
calculated  at  8,000,  of  whom  three  tenths  were  warriors. 
The  territory  over  which  they  were  spread  contained  8000 
square  miles.  Thus,  in  ijiis  region,  wjiich  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Indian  territory, 
there  was  only  one  person  to  every  square  mile.  Powhatan 
was  the  ^ent  sachem  of  a  confederacy  which  was  kept  to- 
getherby  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  which  bore  his  name. 
The  seat  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  called  by  the  English 
Nonesuch,  was  on  the  Powhatan,  afterwards  James  river, 
below iheliillsandnearihcbcautiful  spot  where  liichmond  now 
stands.  This  was  the  native  land  of  Poehahontas,  the  most 
distinguished  woman  of  aboriginal  America. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  the  Indians,  who 
dwelt  on  ihc  highlands,  between  the  falls  of  the  rivers  and 
tho  monntains,  were  divided  into  two  confederacies,  the  .Tho"  f"" 
Monahoack^,  consisting  of  eight  tribes,  on  the  north,  and  the  rciieraciaa. 
Monacans,  of  five,  stretching  southerly  into  Carolina.  After- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Tuscaroras,  the  latter  removed 
northerly  and  joined  the  Iroquois,  These  thirteen  tribes  were 
combined  against  the  Powhalans. 

Not  les"  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  are 
the  five  principal  New  England  tribes.     Of  these,  the  first 
known  was  that  of  the  Warnpanoags   or  Pokanokets,  which  Wnn^iuo 
produced  tho  two  most  remarkable    savage  chiefs  of  New       W 
En^aod,  father  and  son ;  Massasoit,  distinguished  for  wisdom 
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and  goodness,  and  Metacom  or  Philip,  for  heroic  valor. 
Their  subjects  inhabited  the  country  around  Cape  Cod, 
stretching  alon<j  the  sea-coast  and  including  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  tlie  eastern  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  Several  tribes  living  upon  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, and  some  others,  whose  long,  uncouth  names  are  sel- 
dom met  in  history,  were  tributary  to  the  grand  sachem  of 
the  Pokanokets.  On  the  arrival  of  the  English,  this  dignity 
was  held  by  Massasoit,  whose  residence,  and  afterwards  that 
of  his  son,  was  at  Montaup,  or  Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol 
in  Rhode  Island. 

In  1614  an  English  captain  by  the  name  of  Hunt,  touched 
upon  this  coast,  and  wickedly  kidnapped  twenty-seven  of 
the  unoffending  inhabitants,  carried  them  to  Malaga,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves.  Some  benevolent  monks  rescued  a  part 
of  them,  and  one  of  the  number,  Tisquantum  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  there  kindlv  treated.  The  baseness  of  Hunt  was 
discovered  and  he  was  condenmcd  and  punished.  Tisquan- 
tum, after  ho  had  learned  the  English  language,  and  become 
attached  to  the  people,  \vas,  by  a  cpptain  Dermer,  carried 
back  in  1619.  The  captain,  in  a  letter,  said  that  when  he 
first  arrived  at  tlie  native  country  of  his  savage,  though  ho 
travelled  a  day's  journoy,  "  he  found  all  dead."  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Pokanokct,  where  he  was  met  by  two  kings,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Massasoit  and  liis  brother,  with  a  guard 
of  fifty  armed  men.  These,  satisfied  with  what  the  savage 
"  discoursed  unto  them,"  gave  to  the  captain  "  content  in 
whatsoever  he  desired." 

The  Pokanokets,  whh  the  other  New  England  tribes,  had 
suffered  a  plague  of  unexampled  mortality,  probal>ly  the 
yellow  fever ;  for  we  are  told  that  its  victims,  botli  before 
and  after  death,  "were  of  the  color  of  a  yellow  garment." 
Not  less  than  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  seem,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  have  been  destroyed ;  divine  Provi- 
dence thus  preparing  the  way,  for  another  and  more  civilized 
race. 

Besides  the  Pokanokets,  the  other  principal  tribes  of  New 
England  were  the  Pawtuckets,  the  Massachusetts,  the  Nar- 
ragan setts  and  the  Pequods. 

The  Pawtuckets  made  their  principal  seat  upon  the  Merri 
mack,  near  its  mouth,  and  extended  themselves  south  until 
they  mot  the  territories  of  the  Massachusetts.     Their  num- 
ber, as  is  supposed,  was  once  3,000 ;  but  the  fatal  epidemic 
had  reduced  them  to  as  many  hundreds. 

The  Massachusetts  were  scattered  about  the  bay  which 
bears  their  name.  The  word  signified  in  their  language,  a 
hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow.  Their  territories  extended  to 
the  Pawtuckets  on  the  north,  and  the  Pokanokets  on  the 
south.  The  authority  of  their  chief  sachem  was  acknow- 
ledged by   several  minor  tribes,   among   which  were  The 
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Neponsetts,  the  Nashuas,  and  ihe  Pocumtucks  of  Decrfield.  chap.  ii. 
This  nation  also  suffered  by  the  fatal  epidemic  in  an  equal 
or  greater  degree  than  the  Pawtuckets.  The  principal  per- 
son of  this  confederacy,  as  found  by  the  English,  was 
the  squaw  sachem  or  "  Massachusetts  Queen."  She  was 
the  widow  of  a  powerful  chief  who  died  in  1619.  The 
royal  residence,  a  wigwam  on  a  platform,  was  visited  in 
1621  by  a  party  of  the  pilgrims  from  Plymouth,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  located  on  a  hill  in  Milton.  The  good 
soil,  the  fine  harbors  and  the  picturesque  islands  at  their  en- 
trance, made  the  pilgrims  regret  that  they  had  not  settled  in 
this  territory,  which  now  contains  the  capital  of  New  England, 
and  the  most  beautifully  cultured  grounds  in  America. 

The  Narragansetts  held  their  chief  scat  and  the  residence  TheNanm 
of  their  grand  sachem  on  the  island  of  Canonicut,  in  the  bay  gansctti. 
which  still  bears  their  name.  Westerly,  they  extended  to 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Paucatuck  river,  where  their 
territories  met  those  of  the  Pcquods.  On  the  east  they  joined 
the  Pokanokets.  Ey  the  epidemical  disease  their  number  of 
warriors  had  been  diminished  from  five  to  one  thousand. 
Their  country  was  well  adapted  to  the  Indian  mode  of  life. 
Alternate  woods  and  waters  afforded  plenty  of  vame  and  lish, 
and  allowed  them  their  favorite  mode  of  travelling,  by  the 
canoe.  Possessing,  in  a  greater  degree  than  many  of  tho 
other  tribes,  the  means  of  happiness,  they  appeared  less  fero- 
cious in  their  character. 

Their  aged  sachem  Canonicus,  the  benefactor  of  Rhode 
Island,  was,  in  one  respect,  a  personage  of  greater  dignity  than 
any  other  among  the  savages,  being  the  only  Indian  chief  who 
had  any  claims  to  a  pedigree.  His  grandfather,  it  was  said,  not 
being  able  to  find  equal  matches  for  his  only  two  children,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  married  them  together.  From  this  couple 
sprung  Canonicus,  and  also  the  father  of  the  princely  Mian- 
tonomoh.  The  latter  was  the  associate  of  Canonicus,  and  the 
commander  of  his  warriors. 

The  more  barbarous  Pequods  occupied  the  eastern  portion 
of  Connecticut,  their  lands  meeting  those  of  the  Narragansetts. 
Tho  residence  of  their  grand  sachem,  Sassacus,  was  on  the 
heights  of  Groton,  near  tho  river  then  called  tho  Pequod, 
since,  the  Thames.  The  Mohegans,  under  Uncas,  whose 
seat  was  whore  Norwich  now  stands,  were  subject  to  the 
haughty  chief  of  the  Pcquods  ;  but  they  bore  his  yoke  with 
impatience,  and  when  he  made  w<ir  upon  the  whites,  Uncas 
took  part  against  him. 

The  Indians  of  northern  New  England,  under  various 
names— ^ften  preserved  in  those  of  rivers  and  lakes,  liad  yet 
the  general  appellation  of  Tarentecns  or  Abenakis.  They  Aocnakia. 
stretched  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  extended  into  New- 
Hampshire,  and  were  peculiarly  rutliless  in  character.  Their 
bloody  night  attacks  were  long  the  terror  of  New  England, 
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particularly  during  their  alliance  with  the  French  in  Canada. 
Among  the  tribes  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Pennicooks  became 
noted,  from  their  grand  sachem  Passaconaway,  who  was  held 
in  great  fear  on  account  of  his  supposed  powers  of  sorcery. 

The  Iroquois,  Mengwe  or  Mingoes,  were  found  by  Uieir 
earliest  discoverers,  the  pioneers  of  the  settlements  in  Canada, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  first  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  warlike  than  the  confederacy  by  which 
they  were  surroimded,  and  by  whom  they  were  attacked. 
These  tribes  were  called  by  the  various  appellations  of  Hu- 
rons,  Wyandots,  and  Adarondacks.  The  Iroquois,  pressed  by 
them,  receded  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  divi- 
ding into  five  tribes,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onei- 
das  and  Mohawks,  they  spread  themselves  by  degrees  east 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  south  of  Ontario,  along  the  romantic  waters 
of  northern  New  York,  to  which  they  have  left  their  bold  and 
harmonious  names. 

Here  they  made  a  stand,  and  becoming  the  most  fear« 
less,  subtle,  and  powerful  of  savages,  they  overcame  the 
Hurons,  fought  the  Delawares,  put  in  fear  all  the  surrounding 
tribes,  and  finally  in  the  contests  between  France  and  England, 
they  were  courted  by  both  parties  as  allies,  and  dreaded  by 
both  as  foes.  Of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Mohawks  were  the 
most  warlike.  Their  chief  seat  was  at  Johnstown,  on  the 
beautiful  river  which  still  bears  their  name.  From  this  region 
they  sent  out  their  tribute  gatherers  far  east,  and  south ;  and 
when  among  the  more  peaceful  Indians  on  the  Connecticut 
river,  one  or  two  of  their  old  warriors  appeared  shouting,  "  we 
are  come  to  suck  your  blood!"  there  was  a  fearful  cry, 
"  The  Mohawks,  the  Mohawks  !*'  and  all  fied,  or  submitted. 

Of  the  southern  Indians,  the  most  extensive  and  powerful 
confederacies  were  the  Creeks,  situated  mostly  in  Georgia ; 
the  Cherokees  in  the  mountainous  region  north  and  west;  and 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  nearer  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Natchez  have  excited  much  interest  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  their  language  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
tribes.  Their  chief  was  cdled  "  the  Great  Sun  ;"  and  like 
the  Peruvians,  they  had  fire  which  they  regarded  as  sacred, 
and  perpetually  watched.  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  marks 
their  location. 

The  Shawanese,  the  native  tribe  of  Tecumseh,  once  Te- 
sided  on  the  banks  of  the  Suwaney  river  in  Florida,  and  from 
thence  migrated  northward,  first  to  Pennsylvania,  and  after- 
wards to  Ohio. 
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Science  was  beginning  to  arouse  from  the  long  slumber  of 
the  middle  ages,  'riie  magnetic  needle  had  been  invented,  and 
the  mariner  no  longer  kept  cautiously  along  the  shore  j  but 
trusting  to  this  guide,  he  boldly  steered  his  bark  through 
trackless  oceans,  in  search  of  unknown  countries. 

Columbus  had  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoverers,  then  deceased  ;  whose  widow,  finding  with 
what  avidity  her  son-in-law  sought  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion, gave  to  him  all  the  maps,  charts,  and  nautical  papers, 
which  had  bolon«ied  to  her  husband.  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian, 
had  travelled  to  the  east,  and  returned  with  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  Cathay  and  thcisland  of .Cipango,  called,  generally, 
tlio  East  Indies,  and  now  known  to  be  China  and  Japan.  The 
rotundity  of  the  earth  was  a  fact  admitted  by  a  few  of  the 
learned,  and  ftdly  believed  by  Columbus,  on  the  evidence  of 
its  figure,  exhibited  in  eclipses  of  the  moon.  Hence,  he  be- 
lieved that  those  rich  countries,  concerning  which  Marco 
Polo  had  inflamed  his  imagination,  might  be  found  by  sailing 
west; — and  by  a  false  estimate  of  their  situation,  he  supposed 
they  would  be  reached  by  sailing  one  half  the  real  distance. 

Columbus  believed  that  great  advantages  would  accrue  to 
the  nation  who  should  patronize  his  undertaking;  and,  with 
filial  respect,  he  first  oflered  his  services  to  his  native  state, 
but  had  the  mortification  to  find  them  rejected.  Ho  then  ap- 
plied successively,  to  John  II.  of  Portugal; — through  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  to  Henry  VII.  of  England  ;— and  personally  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  But  none  of 
these  monarchs  manifested,  at  first,  sufficient  reach  of  thought 
to  comprehend  his  schemes,  or  generosity  to  encourage  them. 

At  the  court  of  Spain,  he  had  spent  two  years  in  a  succes- 
siun  of  mortifying  repulses  ;  and  at  length,  quite  discouraged, 
he  was  preparing  to  follow  his  brother  to  England,  when  he 
was  recalled  by  a  mandate  from  Isabella.  Of  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  this  woman  was  the  only  one  whom  he 
could  move  to  friendship,  and  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  plan  ;  and  to  tlie  latest  day  of  his  life,  he  regarded  her  as 
the  first  and  best  of  his  friends. 

Not  knowing  how  to  raise  tho  sum  of  money  requisite  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  the  queen  determined 
to  sacrifice  her  jewels  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  her  ministers. 

Columbus  made  his  first  voyage,  the  most  interesting  of  an]r 
in  the  annals  of  navigation,  in  H92 ;  and  discovered  the  first 
found  land  of  the  Now  World,  on  the  eleventh  of  October. 
It  was  an  Island  called  by  tho  natives  Guanahani;  but  to 
which  ho  piously  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  the  Holy 
Saviour. 

In  his  third  voyage  he  discovered  the  continent  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  fourteen  months  after  the  Cabots  had 
reached  its  shores  in  the  north-east.     By  the  ingratitude  of 
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Ferdinand,  he  was,  like  a  malefactor,  sent  home  in  chains, 
from  the  world  which  his  genius  had  given  to  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  Americus  Vesputius,  an  ambitious  Florentine, 
having  followed  him  in  the  career  of  discovery,  received 
from  the  public,  an  honor  which  belonged  to  Columbus,  that  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  continent.  In  1502,  the  great  discoverer 
made  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  when  having  returned  to 
Spain,  his  patroness  dead,  his  just  claims  disregarded,  and 
himself  neglected,  he  sank  beneath  his  sufierings,  and  died, 
in  the  GOth  year  of  his  age.  His  history  aHTords  one  proof 
among  many,  that  the  divine  plan  of  retributive  justice  is  not 
fully  carried  out  here,  but  is  to  be  completed  hereafter. 

Other  individuals  now  became  desirous  to  share  with  Co- 
lumbus the  honor,  and  other  nations  to  divide  with  Spain  the 
profit  of  the  great  discovery.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
•how  that  the  country  had  been  previously  discovered.  The 
Welsh  brought  forward  the  story  of  Madoc,  son  of  Owen 
Gwyneth,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  sailed  west,  dis- 
covered a  country,  and  afterwards  conducted  a  colony  thither, 
which  was  heard  of  no  more.  If  this  story  be  true,  there 
exists  no  proof  that  the  region  found  was  America. 

The  Norwegians  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  during 
die  ninth  century,  and  there  established  colonies.  Biorn,  or 
fiiron,  an  Icelander,  in  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  during  the 
eleventh  century,  was  driven  south-west  in  a  storm,  and  found 
a  region  which,  from  its  great  numi)cr  of  vinos,  he  called 
?ineland ;  but  here,  also,  proof  fails,  that  the  place  found  had 
its  locality  on  the  American  coast. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


English  Discoveries — French. 

The  principal  European  nations  who  first  discovered  and 
edonized  our  country,  are, 
1.     The  English, 
II.     The  French, 

III.  The  Spanish, 

IV.  The  Dutch. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  the  politic,  thouorli  cruel  Henry  VII. 
of  England,  that  the  shores  of  the  United  States  were  discov- 
«ied.  The  names  of  the  Cabots,  should  be  remembered  by 
American  citizens,  with  that  of  Columbus  ;  for  they  equally 
filrm  connecting  links  between  our  history  and  that  of  Europe. 
John  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice,  had,  with  his  family,  settled 
in  England.  Ho  and  his  renowned  son,  Sebastian,  were  men 
af  ffreat  learning,  enterprise,  and  ability.  By  a  commission 
•f  Henzy  VII.,  dated  March  5th,  1496,  (the  oldest  American 
3* 
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State  paper  of  England,)  they  had  authority  to  discover  any 
heathen  countries  not  before  known  to  Christians.  They,  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  were  to  poseess  these 
countries  as  the  king's  lieutenants,  paying  him  one-fifth  of  all 
gains. 

They  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1497,  and  in  June,  dia* 
covered  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  which  they  called 
Prima  Vista.  Steering  northward,  they  made  the  first  discov- 
ery of  the  continent,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  latitude 
about  55°.  On  their  return  they  pursued  a  southerly  direc- 
tion to  an  uncertain  distance. 

Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  a  second  time, — ^reached  Labrador 
in  latitude  58°,  thence  turning  southerly,  he  became  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  along  which,  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  to  the  southern  latitude  of  Maryland.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  particulars  remain  on 
record,  of  tliese  two  voyages,  which  form  so  fundamental  a 
portion  of  our  history. 

Smitten  by  the  common  passion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
for  American  discovery,  Francis  I.  of  France  turned  asiide 
alike  from  his  elegant  and  his  warlike  pursuits,  and  one  year 
before  his  defeat  at  Pavia,  he  found  for  his  service  another 
Italian  discoverer.  This  was  John  Verrazani,  a  Florentine, 
who  reached  the  continent  in  the  latitude  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina.  He  then  sailed  fifty  leagues  south,  but  find- 
ing no  convenient  harbor,  he  returned  and  cast  anchor  ;  being 
the  first  European  who  had  afforded  the  astonished  natives 
the  spectacle  of  the  white  race.  They  were  received  with 
rude,  but  fearless  hospitality.  The  color  of  the  Indians,  the 
French  compared  to  that  of  the  Saracens.  They  looked  with 
wonder  upon  their  wild  costume,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  set  off  by  necklaces  of  coral  and  garlands  of  feath- 
ers. As  they  again  sailed  northward  along  the  coast,  theii 
senses  were  regaled  by  the  verdure  of  the  forests,  and  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers  which  they  scented  from  the  shores. 

At  a  fine  harbor,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island,  Verrazani  remained  fifteen  days,  and  there  found  "the 
goodliest  people  he  had  seen."  From  thence  he  followed  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  New  England,  finding  the  inhabitants 
jealous  and  hostile.  From  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which 
is  the  earliest  original  account  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

James  Cartier  was,  however,  the  mariner  to  whose  discov- 
eries the  French  trace  the  extensive  empire  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  North  America.  Cartier,  af)er  a  prosperous  voyage 
of  twenty  days,  made  Capo  Bonavista,  the  most  easterly  point 
of  Newfoundland.  Sailing  around  the  north-eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  island,  he  encountered  severe  weather  and  icy  seas. 
Then  stretching  to  the  south-west,  he  discovered,  on  St 
Lawrence's  day,  the  noble  gulf  which  bears  the  name  of  xhsA 
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saint  In  July,  he  entered  a  bay  which,  from  the  heats  of  the  PART  I. 
rapidly  changing  season,  he  named  Dcs  Chaleurs.  Coasting  period  I. 
thence  to  the  small  bay  of  Gaspe,  he  there  landed  and  reared  a  chap.  n. 
cross,  upon  which  he  hung  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Franco, 
in  token  that  the  country  was  thenceforth  a  part  of  its  domain. 
Boisterous  weather  soon  obliged  him  to  return. 

In  1535,  he  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  entered  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  up  the  river,  to  which  he  gave  the 
aazne  name,  and  anchored  at  an  island,  which,  abounding  in  DiscoTers 
grapes,  ho  named  Bacchus  Isle,  now  the  Islo  of  Orleans.  Ho  i^t. 
c(»itinued  his  voyage  to  the  island  of  Hochelaga ;  when  mount- 
ing on  an  eminence  where  his  spirit  was  gladdened  by  the 
actual  \iew  of  a  beautiful  region,  he  had  before  seen  in  vision, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  Mont  Real.  It  was  then  the  resort  of 
native  tribes,  whose  language  proved  them  to  be  Hiu'ons. 

He  returned  to  isle  Bacchus,  built  a  fort,  and  there  suffered  Builds  a  fort 
not  only  the  unwonted  rigors  of  winter,  but  the  attacks  of  the  tj^JJJk^ 
scurvy,  a  terrible  malady,  to  which  many  of  his  company  fell 
victims.  He  returned  in  the  spring  with  dreary  accounts  of 
the  country,  which,  however,  he  named  New  France.  It  was 
also  called  Canada,  but  at  what  time,  or  whether  from  any 
aignificancy  in  the  word,  is  not  known. 

France  now  possessed  a  country-  in  the  New  World,  through 
which  flowed  a  river,  more  majestic  than  any  in  Europe.    To 
hold  sway  over  so  extensive  a  region,  though  a  wilderness, 
seemed  to  Francis  De  La  Rorpie,  of  Robcrval,  more  honorable 
than  to  govern  a  small  and  cultured  domain  in  Picardy ;  and  Tholonlof 
he  obtained  from  the  king  full  authority  to  rule,  as  viceroy,  the     lioborval 
vast  territ^>ry  around  the  l^ay  and  river  of  St.   Lawrence.    YicTroy  of 
Cartier  was  necessary  to  him,  and  received  the  title  of  chief  n.  France, 
pilot  and  captain -general  of  the  enterprise.     The  prisons  were 
thrown  open  to  find  persons  willing  to  become  their  colon i.st3. 

Nothing  good  could  be   expected  from   such  beginnings. 
Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  built  a  fort  near  the  site 
of  Quebec,  and  there  spent  a  winter,  in  which  he  had  occa- 
sion to  hang  one  of  his  company,  i)ut  several  in  irons,   and  buUds'rfort 
"whip  divers — women  as  well  as  men."     In  the  spring  he  nearihesito 
took  them  back  to  France,  just  as  Robervul  arrived  with  o*  Quebec 
supplies  and  fresh  emigrants.     By  him,  however,  nothing 
permanent  was  eflccted  ;  and  after  a  year,  he  abandoned  his 
viceroyalty,  and,  cured,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  his  inordinate 
ambition,  he  returned  to  Picardv. 

France  was  now  approaching  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.     The  feeble  Charles  IX.  was  the     1502. 
nominal  sovereign,  while  his  perfidious  mother,  Catharine  De  ^'jjipj^cli.* 
Medicis,  possessed  the  real  authority.     Coligni,  the  distin-      c^iign,. 
finished  high   admiral  of  the  realm,  was  the  friend  of  the 
Huguenots,  a  name  given  to  the  French  Protestants.     These 
were  objects  of  hatred  and  fear  to  the  monarchs  ;   and  when  a 
project  was  formed  by  Uie  admiral  to  plant  with  them  a  colony  in 
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America,  it  found  ready  favor.  He  therefore  sent  out,  under 
tiio  command  of  John  Ribault,  distinguished  as  a  brave  and 
pious  protestant,  two  ships  laden  with  conscientious  Huguenots, 
many  of  whom  were  of  the  best  families  in  France.  They 
made  land  in  the  delightful  clime  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  on  the 
first  of  May  discovered  the  St.  John,  which  they  called  the 
river  of  May.  Sailing  along  the  coast  north-easterly,  they  at 
length  fixed  on  Port  Royal  entrance.  There  they  built  a 
furt,  and  in  honor  of  the  king  of  France,  called  it  Carolina,  a 
name  which  is  presen-ed  in  the  appellation  of  two  of  our 
States.     Ribault  left  there  a  colony,  and  returned  to  France. 

The  commander  of  the  fort  provoked  a  mutiny,  and  waa 
slain.  The  colonists  longed  for  home.  They  put  to  sea 
without  suitable  provisions,  and,  forlorn  and  famishing,  were 
found  by  a  British  vessel  and  carried  to  England. 

The  persevering  Coligni  soon  after  sent  out  another  colony 
under  Laudonniere,  a  seaman  of  worth  and  intelligence.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  May,  with  psalms  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, they  made  their  dwelling-place  and  erected  another  fort, 
called  also  Carolina.  The  next  year  Ribault  arrived  with 
vessels  containing  emigrants  and  supplies ;  and  taking  the 
conunand,  the  colony  seemed  happily  planted. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Spanish  Discoveries — Adventures  and   Cruelties. — St.  Augustine,  the 
permanent  settlement  in  the  United  States. 
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To  bring  together  the  discoveries  of  the  same  nation, 
go  back  fifty  years  in  the  order  of  time. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  conceive  how  much  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  earth  has  diminished  the 
marvellous,  so  rife  in  the  times  of  which  we  treat.  Wonder- 
ful discoveries  were  continually  expected,  for  such  had  already 
been  made,  and  human  hope  is  ever  in  advance  of  reality. 

John  Ponce  do  Leon,  a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  once 
voyaged  with  Columbus,  had  received  an  impression  common 
in  those  times,  that  there  existed  in  the  New  World  a  foun- 
tain whose  waters  had  power  to  arrest  disease,  and  give 
immortal  youth.  Tlie  aged  Ponce  set  forth  to  seek  it,  and  to 
conquer  a  kingdom.  He  searched  among  the  Bahama  Islands, 
then  steered  to  the  north-west.  On  Easter  Sunday,  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Pascua  Florida,  and  a  little  north  of  the 
latitude  of  St.  Augustine,  he  discovered  what  he  deemed  a 
land  of  flowers,  so  brilliant  were  the  forest  trees.  The  foun« 
tain  of  life  was  not  there  ;  but  Ponce  took  possession  of  the 
coimtry  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  called  it  Florida 
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cealed  savage  foes,  he  might  once  more  "  sleep  out  his  full 
sleep." 

When  the  news  reached  Spain  that  Florida  had  heen  coloni- 
zed  by  French  Huguenots,  Philip  II.  found  in  Pedro  Melendez 
de  A viles  a  fit  agent  of  his  own  bigoted  spirit ;  and  he  gave  him 
the  double  commission  to  take  possession  of  that  country,  and 
to  destroy  the  heretics.  More  than  five  hundred  persons 
accompanied  Melendez,  among  whom  were  men  with  their 
families,  soldiers,  mechanics  and  priests.  Coming  upon  the 
coast  south  of  the  settlomcnt,  he  discovered  the  harbor  of  St 
Augustine  on  the  day  of  that  saint ;  and  here  was  now  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  that  name,  the  oldest  by  more 
than  forty  years,  of  any  within  the  limits  of  our  republic. 

The  French  had  received  from  Melendez  the  terrible  notice, 
that  he  had  come  to  destroy  every  person  who  was  not  a 
catholic.  Ribault,  supposing  that  the  Spaniards  would  make 
the  attack  by  sea,  embarked  to  meet  them.  A  tremen- 
dous storm  drove  him  from  his  track,  and  shipwrecked  his 
whole  fieet.  The  Spaniards,  meantime,  crossed  the  forest 
and  attacked  by  land.  Unprepared  and  surprised,  the  defense- 
less  fort  soon  surrendered ;  when  cruel  bigotry  performed  her 
murderous  work  upon  all^ — without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
The  shipwrecked  mariners  were  afterwards  found,  feeble  and 
exhausted  upon  the  shore.  Melendez  invited  them  to  come 
to  him  and  trust  to  his  compassion  ;  they  came — and  he  slew 
them' 

When  the  news  of  this  massacre  crossed  the  Atlantic,  a  cry 
of  vengeance  reached  the  French  monarch,  for  the  blood  of 
nine  hundred  of  his  slaughtered  subjects,  but  it  was  unheeded. 
That  a  government  which  seven  years  afterwards  executed, 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  the  most  horrible  of  massacres, 
should  have  omitted  to  notice  this  base  destruction  of  those 
whom  they  wished  to  annihilate,  is  not  surprising.  Yet  so 
deep  was  the  feeling  among  the  people  of  France,  that  three 
years  afterwards,  individuals  headed  by  the  gallant  chevalier 
Gouges,  made  a  descent  on  the  settlement  of  Florida,  and  put 
to  death  two  hundred  Spaniards. 

The  Spanish  colony  was  thus  checked,  but  it  was  not 
destroyea ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  first  permanent  settlement 
made  by  Europeans  upon  the  shores  of  our  republic. 
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peril  he  was  himself  unwilling  to  share.  The  passage  was 
stormy,  but  his  pious  mind  found  comfort  in  the  reflection 
which,  as  he  sat  reading  in  the  stem  of  his  barge,  he  uttered  to 
his  companions  in  the  larger  vessel;  **  we  are  as  near  heaven 
at  sea,  as  on  land  ;"  and  he  might  have  added  in  the  words  of 
that  book  which  was  doubtless  in  his  hand,  "Ye  shall  seek 
me  in  the  morning  but  I  shall  not  be ;"  for  in  the  night  the 
lights  of  his  little  bark  suddenly  vanished,  and  he  was  heard 
of  no  more. 

The  bold  and  energetic  Raleigh,  who  had  in  France  been 
a  pupil  of  Coligni,  pursued  with  unabated  ardor  the  great 
career,  in  which  Gilbert  had  wasted  his  fortune,  and  lost  his 
life.  From  his  courtly  demeanor,  and  brilliant  genius.  Sir 
Walter  had  made  himself  a  favorite  with  the  stately  Queen ; 
and  he  readily  gained  from  her  a  patent,  with  privileges  no 
less  ample  than  those  which  she  had  granted  to  his  brother. 

Raleigh  had  learned  from  the  unsuccessful  emigrants  of 
France,  the  superior  mildness  and  fertility  of  the  south ;  and 
thither  ho  dispatched  two  vessels,  under  Philip  Amidas,  and 
Arthur  Barlow.  Thoy  approached  the  shore  at  Pamlico 
Sound,  and  according  to  their  florid  descriptions,  were  regaled 
with  "  the  delicate  smell  of  the  flowers  "  far  off  at  sea ;  and 
on  landing  in  Ocracok  or  Roanoke  Island,  they  found  the 
grapes  so  abundant  on  the  coast,  that  the  surges  of  the  sea 
often  waslied  over  them. 

The  natives  were  as  kindly  as  their  climate  and  soil.  The 
king's  son,  Granganimo,  came  with  flfty  of  his  people,  and  re- 
ceived them  with  distinguished  courtesy.  He  invited  them  to 
his  dwelling  at  twenty  miles  distance  on  the  coast:  but  when 
they  went,  it  chanced  he  was  not  at  home.  His  wife  came  out 
to  meet  them,  and  with  a  hospitality  which  no  instance  of 
civilized  life  can  surpass,  she  ordered  some  of  her  people  to 
draw  their  boat  ashore  to  preserve  it,  and  others  to  bring  the 
Englishmen  on  their  backs  tlirough  the  surf.  Then  conduct- 
ing her  guests  to  her  home,  she  had  a  fire  kindled,  that  they 
might  dry  their  clothes,  wliich  were  wet  with  rain  ;  while  ia 
another  room  she  spread  a  plentiful  repast  of  fish,  venison, 
esculent  roots,  melons  and  fruits.  As  they  were  eating,  sev- 
eral Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  entered.  She 
chid  thorn,  and  sent  them  away,  lest  her  visiters  should  suffer 
from  alarm. 

When  the  naAigators  returned  to  England,  and  made  to 
Elizabeth  their  report  of  this  delightful  region,  she  was  indu- 
ced to  give  it  the  name  of  Virginia,  as  a  memorial  that  the 
happy  discovery  had  been  made  under  a  Virgin  queen.  The 
name  soon  became  general  throughout  the  coast. 

Raleigh  now  found  many  adventurers  ready  to  embark  in 
his  project;  and  in  15S5,  he  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  Amidas  and  Barlow,  and  touched  at  the 
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same  islands ;  in  one  of  which  he  cruelly  burned  a  village,  PART  I. 
because  he  suspected  an  Indian  of  having  stolen  a  silver  cup.  period  u 
He  then  left  a  colony  under  Captain  Lane,  at  the  island  of  chap,  i 
Roanoke.  The  colonists,  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  ^-^^^^r^^ 
of  provisions,  the  next  year  were  carried  to  England  by  Sir  Colony  at 
Francis  Drake,  who  was  returning  from  a  successful  expedi-  ui^e^Laae 
tion  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 

Soon  after  their  departure,  they  were  sought  by  a  ship 
which  hatl  been  sent  by  Raleigh  with  supplies,  and  afterwards 
by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He  not  finding  them,  most  un- 
wisely left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island.  Fifteen  men 
and  then  returned  to  England.  Of  this  small  nu:nl)er  nothinjf  lost 
was  afterwards  heard.  Probably  they  were  destroyed  by  tlie 
injured  and  revengeful  savages. 

In  1 587,  Raleigh  again  sent  out  a  colony  of  one  hundred     15§7. 
and  fifty  adventurers  to  the  same  island,  under  Captain  White,  2d  Roanoke 
who,  remaining  but  one  month,  returned  to  England  to  solicit     ^^'^"y- 
supplies  for  the  colony.     Before  he  departed,  his  daughter,     Virginia 
Mrs.  Dare,  gave  birth  to  a  female  infant,  the  first  child  of  Eng-    Ehrc,  first 
lish  parents  bom  in  America.     The  infant  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Virginia. 

The  ntteni|»ts  mcidc  hy  Raloiorh  for  the  relief  of  this  colony 
were  unr<"niittci],  but  unsuccessful ;  for  at  this  time  the  Spnn- 
iA\  .\riii;i'Iri  threatenovl  to  overwholni  England  itself;  and 
three  y»'-irs  elapsed  before  he  could  procure  the  means  of 
sondiuL'  Captain  Wiiite  to  their  relief  It  was  then  too  late. 
Xot  one  remained ;  nor,  ihouojh  repeatedly  sought,  has  any  lost  colony. 
clue  to  iheir  fate  ev(?r  been  found.  Appalled  and  in  danger  of 
porisliinix  himself,  White  returned,  without  leaving  one  Eng- 
lish settler  on  the  shore-s  of  America. 

In  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  issue  of  these  attempts,      ];>§(>. 

R^loiii'i  was  easily  induced  to  assign  his  right  of  property,      Knloigh 

loi/ftlier   with   all  the   privileiies  contained  in  his  patent,  to  a  transfers  h'» 

,  •      T         1  rni  •  ,'     1  p"tMil  to  the 

company  ol   merchants  m  London.      1  Ins   company,  satisfied      i,ondon 

wiili  a  p:ihry  irathc  with  the  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  lake    Company. 
possessivMi  of  the  country. 

In  IGOJ,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  with  thirty-two  men,  sailed 
from  I'alinoutli,  and  steering  due  west,  he  was  t!ie  first  J^ng- 
lish  comiJiander  who  reached  the  country  hy  this  shorter  and 
n;ore  dirvH-t  course.  He  approached  the  coast  near  Xahant, 
bui  failinir  to  fin  1  a  good  har:)or,  he  bore  to  the  south,  discov- 
ortd  and  gave  name  to  Cape  Cod,  which  was  the  first  ground 
iri  New  Enirlaud  ever  trod  hy  Enfjlishmen.  Thence  sailing 
round  Nantucket,  he  discovered  and  named  Martha's  Vim^yard, 
eutereil  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  finding  a  fertile  island,  he  gave  it, 
ill  honor  of  the  Queen,  the  name  of  Elizabeth.  Near  its 
vrestem  shore,  on  an  islet  in  a  lake,  he  built  a  fort  and  store- 
house, and  prepared  to  leave  there  a  small  colony.  But  the 
natives  became  hostile,  and  his  intended  settlers  woidd  not 
remain.     Having  freighted  his  vessel,  mostly  with  sassafras 
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root,  then  mucli  esteemed  in  pharmacy,  he  hoisted  sail  and 
reached  England  with  all  his  men,  after  a  passage  of  five 
weeks,  the  shortest  then  known. 

France,  wasted  by  the  wars  of  the  league,  had  now  for  fifty 
years  neglected  her  claims  to  territory  on  the  western  conti- 
nent. At  length  the  commanding  genius  of  Henry  IV.  awoke 
to  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject;  and  in  1 603,  by  letters 
patent,  he  granted  to  the  Sicur  de  Monts,  the  country  called 
Acadia,  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degree  of  North 
latitude,  with  the  sole  jurisdiction.  The  next  year  De  Monts 
sailed  from  France,  taking  Samuel  Champlain  as  his  pilot ; 
and  having  doubled  Capo  Sable,  he  entered  an  extensive  bay, 
which  they  called  La  Baye  Francaise,  (Bay  of  Fundy,)  and  on 
whose  eastern  side,  he  founded  Port  Royal.  Proceeding  to  ex- 
amine this  bay,  they  discovered  and  named  the  rivers  St.  John 
and  St.  Croix,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Capo  Cod. 

The  English  becoming  alarmed  at  this  encroachment  on 
territory  which  they  claimed,  James  I.,  the  successor  of  Eliz- 
abeth, divided  that  portion  of  North  America  which  lies  be- 
tween the  34th  and  4.'jth  degree  of  North  latitude  into  two 
districts  nearly  equal;  granting  the  southern  part,  or  first 
colony  of  Virginia,  included  between  the  34th  and  41st  degrees, 
to  a  company  of  merchants  called  the  Londoa  Company ;  and 
the  northern  or  second  colony  of  Virginia,  included  between 
the  38th  and  45th  degrees,  to  another  corporation,  called  the 
Plymouth  Company.  The  king  authorized  these  companies 
to  make  settlements,  provided  they  were  not  within  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  each  other,  and  vested  them  with  a  right  of  land 
along  the  coast,  fifty  miles  each  way,  and  extending  into  the 
interior  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  settlement. 

The  London  and  Plymouth  companies  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 
The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  in  1606, 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1607  they  sent  out  Admiral 
Raleigh  Gilbert,  with  a  hundred  planters,  under  Capt.  George 
Popham,  their  president.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Ken- 
nebec river,  where  they  built  and  fortified  a  storehouse ;  but 
in  two  or  three  months,  the  ships  returned  to  England,  leaving 
only  forty-five  men.  The  sufierings  of  xhb  Sagadahoc  colony, 
under  Capt.  Popham,  were,  through  the  winter,  very  severe. 
They  lost  their  storehouse  by  fire,  and  their  president  by 
death,  and  the  next  year  returned  to  England,  considering  the 
country  "  a  cold,  barren,  mountainous  desert,"  where,  in  the 
quaint  language  of  that  period,  they  declared,  "  they  fonnd 
nothing  but  extreme  extremities."  This  was  the  first  and 
only  attempt  to  settle  this  part  of  the  country,  till  1620. 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  from  the 
time  that  Cabot  discovered  North  America,  and  twenty-four 
years  after  Raleigh  planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  not,  in 
1607,  an  Englishman  settled  in  America. 


rOMT  BrrXCTUAL   XII0LI8H   8BTTLS1IBNT. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Fint  MtllemeiU  of  Vingmii. 

Im  1607,  the  London  Company  sent  out  Captain  Christopher 
Nowport,  with  thiee  ships  and  one  hundred  and  fire  men,  1 
■minig  whom  was  the  narigator,  Gosnold,  and  Captain  John    i 
Smith,  the  Father  of  Virginia.     He  was  ahready  celebrated  v 
fat  his  daring  and  chivalrous  exploits,  to  which  he  was  led  by 
tha  lore  or  adventure,  and  of  glory;  and  by  a  desire  to  aerre 
both  God  and  man.     In  boyhood  he  fought  for  freedom  in 
HoUand ;  and  thence  travelled  over  Prance,  Kgypt  and  Italy. 
In  Hungary  he  bravely  met  the  Turks  in  battle,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  ccKnmand.     In  presence  of  the  ladies  particularly, 
he  ever  showed  himself  a  brave  knight,  and  was  often  con- 
queror in  single  combats.     He  was  repeatedly  taken  prisoner, 
and  already,  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia,  had  been  rescued 
from  desiruciiori  by  female  benevolence. 

The   flefil    sailed  by  the   West  Indies,  and   being  driven, 
north  of  Roanoke   by   a  slorm,  an   accidental  discovery  was  ^ 
thus  niaile  of  the  cntmnce  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  the  boun-   bi 
dariea  of  which  were  now  named  Capes  Charles  and  Henry, 
in  honor  of  (he  king's  sans. 

Streiching  at  once  into  the  noble  bay,  the  adventurers  sailed 
op  the  Powhatan  river,  to  which  ihey  gave  the  name  of  the 
lames,  and  upon  its  banks,  fifty  miles  from  hs  mouth,  they  fixed  ^ 
their  residence,  and  raised  a  few  huls.  The  place  was  called  ' 
Jamestown,  an  appellation  which  it  siill  retains  ;  and  though 
it  has  never  risen  to  wealth  or  disiinction,  and  is  now  only  dis- 
ceniible  by  a  few  falling  ruins,  still  it  was  the  first  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  New  World;  and  hence  has  all  the 
honor  among  the  American  states,  that  antiquity  can  confer. 

The  colony  was  under  charter  government,  the  instru- 
ment having  been  drawn  up  by  the  pedantic  James  himself. 
It  did  not  give  to  the  proprietors  iho  power  to  govern  the  b 
people  who  should  settle  ihe  country,  but  the  right  of  juris-  & 
diction  was  reserved  to  the  king.  To  the  colonies  no  assur- 
ance was  given,  but  the  vague  promise,  that  they  should 
continue  to  be  Englishmen,  Religion  was  established  by  law, 
•ccording  to  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
There  was,  for  the  present,  no  division  of  properly ;  and,  for 
five  years,  all  labor  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  joint  stock. 

The  government  was  to  be  administered  by  a  council  nom- 
ioued  by  the  king,  but  to  reside  in  the  colony.  As  soon  as 
the  emigrants  landed,  the  king's  commission,  according  to  his 
dinciion,  was  'pened;  the  council  was  organized,  and  a 
IVTemor   elected.      They   chose    Edward  Wiiigfield,   their 


22  CAPTAIN  smith's  MENTAL  RESOURCES 

PART  I.    worst  man  ;  while  Smith,  their  best,  was,  from  emy,  to  ho  ox- 
period  II.  eluded  even  from  a  scat  in  the  council,  although  he  was  one 
CHAP.  II.    whom  the  km^^  had  nominated.     Gathering  misfortunes  how- 
^-^"^•^^^^  ever,  and  the  kindly  influence  of  their  good  clcrg\Tiian,  Robert 
1607.      Hunt,  reversed  this  sentence:  and  made  the  colonists  glad  to 
Sucroodcd   submit  to  the  inrin,  whose_lalents  and  zeal  fortho  settlement 
by  Sniiili.    marked  him  as  ilicir  natural  head. 

The  neighboring  Indians  soon  annoyed  the  colony  by  their 
petty  hostilities.  Their  provisions  failed,  and  tho  scanty  al- 
lowance to  which  thov  were  reduced,  as  well  as  the  influence 
of  a  climate  to  ^vhich  they  were  not  accustomed,  gave  rise 
to  disoase,  so  that  the  ninnl)er  of  the  colonists  rapidly  dimin- 
ished. Sometimes  four  or  live  died  in  a  day,  and  there  ^vtis 
not  enoiifili  of  the  well  to  «iive  decent  burial  to  the  dead. 
n?*'r';  '7  I'ifty  perished  before  winter,  nmong  whom  was  the  excellent 
Ooilioid.  (Josnold.  The  energ}'  and  clieerful  activity  of  Smith  threw 
the  only  light  Avhicli  glanccil  upon  the  dark  picture.  He  so 
managed  as  to  awe  llie  naliv<'s,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ciliate and  obtain  from  them  supplies  of  food ;  while,  among  the 
emigrants,  he  encouraged  the  faint-hearted,  and  put  in  fear  the 
rebellious. 

Winter  at  length  ciMiie,  and  wiili  it,  relief  from  diseases  of 
cHmate,  and  plentiful  supplies  of  wild  fowl  and  game. 

The  J^ondon  company,   wilh  an  i^rnorance  of  geo«rraphy, 
which  even  then  wa«- surprising,  hiid  given  directions  that 
some  of  the  streams  flowing  from  the  north-west  should  be 
followed  up  in  order  to  find  a  passage   to   the   South  Sea. 
Smith  sols   Smith  was  superior  to  the  company  in  intelligence,  but  he 
out  t«)  ex-    i^uew  the  duties  of  a  subordinate,  and  he  therefore  prepared 
^  "^^  *       to  explore  the  head  watets  of  the  Chickahominy,  which  an- 
swered as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  description. 

Powhatan,  tlie  chief  or  emperor  of  the  savage  confederacy 
^        inhnbitinu  or  wandering  about  the  waters  of  the  James  and  its 
tributaries,  had  l>een  visited  by  the  colonists  early  after  their 
'Powhatan    '^r^^'^^^-     ^^^^  imperial    residence  consisted  of  twelve   wig- 
wams near  the  site  of  Richmond.     Next  to  him  in  power  was 
his  l)rother,  Opechacanough,  who  was  chief  of  the  Pamunkies 
on  the  Chickahominy.     Smith  embarked  in  a  barge  on  that 
riA'cr,  and  when  he  had  pscended  as  far  as  possible  in  this 
manner,   he  left  it,  with  the  order  that  his  party  should  not 
land  till  his  return :   and   with    four  attendants  he  pursued 
his  objects  twenty  nnles  farther  uj)  tho  river.     The  Indians 
had  watched  his  movements,  end  when  tho  men  left  in  the 
barge,   disobeying   his    order,    had    landed,    they   fell   upon 
them,  took  them  prisoners,  and  obliged  them  to  discover  the 
track  of  their  captain.     He,  in  pursuit  of  game,  soon  found 
himself  hunted  by  swarms  of  savatje  archers.     In  this  ex- 
tremity  he  bound  to  his  breast,  as  a  shield,  an  Indian  youth 
Indians  cap- who  was  with  him ;   and   then   shot  three  Indians,  wounded 
ture  Smiih.  otliers,  and  kept  the  whole  party  at  bay.     Attempting  to  re- 
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leave  a  country  so  inhospitable.  He  prevailed  upon  them, 
however,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to  remoia 
till  the  next  year,  when  Newport  arriving  from  England 
with  some  supplies  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrantai 
hope  again  revived. 

During  the  year  1608,  Captain  Smith  explored  the  Chesiu 
pcake  bay  to  its  head,  discovered  its  fine  streams,  and  gained 
new  information  concerning  the  native  productions  and  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  In  an  excursion  which  he  made  np 
the  Rappahannock,  he  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Mannahoacka, 
a  tribe  descended  from  the  Delawares,  and  took  prisoner  a 
brother  of  one  of  their  chiefs.  From  him  he  first  beard  of 
the  Iroquois,  who,  the  Indian  told  him,  *'  dwelt  on  a  great 
water  to  the  north,  had  a  great  many  boats,  and  so  many  mm 
that  they  waged  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world.** 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
council.  He  found  the  recent  emigrants  "goldsmiths  and 
gentlemen.''  But  he  promptly  gave  them  their  choice,  to 
labor  for  six  hours  a  day,  or  have  nothing  to  eat.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  council  in  England  that  they  should  send  latHW* 
ers  ;  that  the  search  of  gold  should  be  abandoned,  and  that 
«  nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor.** 


CHAPTER  III. 

Early  Settlement  of  Virginia— continiiad. 

The  London  Company  had  gradually  become  enlarged  by 
accessions  of  men  of  influence,  some  of  whom  were  of  tho 
nobility  and  gentry.    Without  at  all  consulting  the  wishes, 

?JJJ^JJJJjj[  and  against  the  interests  of  the  colony,  they  now  obtained  m 
new  charter,  by  which  they  were  to  hold  the  lands  in  fee, 
and  all  the  powers  of  government  formerly  reserved  to  the 
crown  were  hereafler  to  vest  in  the  company.  The  coimcU 
in  England,  chosen  by  the  stockholders,  was  to  appoint 
a  governor,  who  was  to  rule  the  colonists  with  absolute  sway. 
The  company  now  collected  dye  hundred  adventurers,  many 
of  whom  were  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  abandoned 
1609.     characters.    They  appointed  as  governor  for  life  the  excellent 

Lord  Dsia-  Lord  Delaware,  and  freighted  with  the  emigrants  nine  ships, 
^ve.  of  which  Capt.  Newport  was  to  take  the  command.  As  Lord 
Delaware  was  not  ready  to  embark  with  the  fleet,  the  ad- 
miral. Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  George  Somers,  were 
empowered  to  govern  the  colony  until  his  arrival.  Newpon 
tdok  into  his  own  ship  Gates  and  Somers.  Arriving  at  the 
Bermudas,  a  terrible  storm  separated  the  fleet.  The  admiiai's 
vessel  was  stranded  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Bermuda,  a  smal] 
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consoling  tliought  that  God  had  delivered  them.  And  then 
this  residue  returned,  ii  chastened  and  a  better  people.  ThuH 
Providence  prevented  a  dissolute  band  from  becoming  the 
founders  of  our  first  settled  state ;  and  gave  a  better  seed. 

The  colony  again  became  comparatively  flourishing,  but  in 
March,  IGii,  the  governors  health  unfortmiately  declined, 
and  \ni  was  obliged  to  leave  llie  country.  On  the  departure 
of  Lord  Delaware,  Percy  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, nntil  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  in  May. 
Dale  had  received  from  the  company,  power  to  rule  with  mar- 
tial law,  which  he  exercised,  but  with  such  moderation,  that 
good  order  and  industry  i)revailed.  The  stale  of  the  colony, 
however,  was  not  flourishing,  and  Dale  immediately  wrote  to 
P^ngland  for  aid.  In  less  thcin  four  months,  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
arrived,  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred  emigrants. 

After  Captain  Smith's  departure.  Captain  Argall,  at  the 
head  of  a  foraging  party,  learned  that  Pocahontas  was  for  a 
season  with  the  family  of  Japazaws,  the  chief  of  the  Poto- 
macs.  Him,  Argall  bribed,  with  a  kettle  of  shining  copper,  to 
betray  the  Indian  princess,  whom  for  interested  motives  he 
wished  to  make  prisoner.  Japazaws  concerted  with  his  wife, 
that  she  should  appear  to  be  seized  with  an  invincible  desire 
to  visit  Argairs  vessel  lying  in  the  river.  He  was  to  affect 
anger,  and  threaten,  but  at  length  so  far  to  relent,  as  to  en- 
gage to  take  her  to  the  vessel,  if  her  friend  Pocahontas  would 
accompany  her.  The  plot  succeeded,  and  thus  the  English, 
by  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  ensnared  and  made  prisoner  their 
benefactress. 

When  £he  was  taken  to  Jamestown,  an  unceremonious 
message  was  sent  to  Powhatan,  that  he  must  ransom  her  with 
certain  men  and  articles,  which  he  was  accused  with  having 
taken.  To  this  the  dignified  old  chieftain  madn  no  reply  for 
three  montlis.  In  tlie  meantime  an  Knglish  youth  of  the 
coloDv,  John  Rolfe,  wooed  tlie  Indian  maiden,  and  obtained 
her  consent  to  marriage.  All  were  pleased,  and  the  conoex 
ion  proved  a  bond  of  union  during  the  life  of  Powhatan. 

Pncahontas  received  Christian  baptism  under  the  name  of 
Rebecca ;  alkr  which  she  went  with  her  husband  to  England, 
where  special  attention  was  paid  her  by  the  king  and  queen,  at 
the  ie.stigation  of  Smith.  She  had  been  told  that  he  was  dead, 
and  when  he  came  to  see  her  she  turned  away,  and  for  a  time 
coidd  not  or  would  not  speak  He  kindly  soothed  her,  and  al 
length  she  addressed  him  as  her  father,  and  endearingly  re- 
called the  scenes  of  their  early  acquaintance.  Having  given 
birth  to  a  son,  she  was  about  to  return,  when  she  sickened 
and  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Her  son  survived  and 
roared  an  oflspring,  which  being  perpetuated  in  some  of  the 
best  families  of  Virginia,  they  boast  their  descent  from  one 
who  ranks  high,  not  merely  on  the  roll  of  savages  and  oi 
women,  but  of  humanity  itself. 
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In  1617,  Captain  Argall  was  made  acting  governor  of 
Virginia.  Lord  Delaware  having  attempted  to  reach  the 
scttloiiiont,  died  on  the  passage.  Argall  governed  with  so 
much  rigor  as  to  excite  universal  discontent,  and  tlie  first  com- 
plaint ot"  mal-administration  ever  sent  to  England,  was  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  unjustly  condemned.  Not  only  did' he 
play  the  tyrant  over  the  colonists,  but  he  who  liad  not  liesi- 
tated  to  make  Pocahontas  prisoner  for  the  advalitage  of  the 
company,  did  not  now  scruple  to  cheat  them  for  his  own. 
The  rumor  of  his  oppressions  made  emigration  un])opular. 
By  the  influence  of  the  good  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  benevo- 
lent Yeardly  was  sent  over  to  take  his  place. 

The  same  year.  Governor  Yeardly  called  the  first  general 
assembly  which  was  held  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives, chosen  from  among  the  people,  who  were  to  act  con- 
jointly with  the  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany, in  all  matters  of  importance.  The  colonists,  who,  till 
then,  had  been  nothing  more  than  tlie  servants  of  the  company, 
were  thus  raised  to  the  distinction  and  privileges  of  freemen. 

In  this  assembly,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  eleven  boroughs 
were  each  represented  by  two  burgesses.  Fur  tliis  cheering 
dawn  of  civil  liberty,  tlie  colonists  expressed  to  the  company 
"  the  greatest  possible  thanks,''  and  forthwith  "  fell  to  build- 
ing houses  and  planting  corn." 

In  order  to  attach  the  colonists  more  entirely  to  their  new 
settlements,  about  this  time  there  was  sent  out,  by  the  advice 
of  Sandys,  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  of  humble 
birth,  but  of  unexceptionable  character,  who  were  sold  to  the 
young  planters  as  wives.  The  jmce  was  at  first  one  liundrcd, 
and  afterwards,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco.  To 
fiul  of  discharging  debts  so  incurred,  was  esteemed  particu- 
larly dishonorable. 

About  this  time  were  introduced  also  into  the  colony,  by 
order  of  King  James,  many  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  then 
in  custody  for  their  offences.  They  were  dispersed  through 
the  colony,  and  employed  as  laborers. 

A  Dutch  ship  from  Africa  arriving  at  Jamestown,  a  part  of 
her  cargo  of  negroes  was  purchased  by  tlie  colony.  This  is 
the  commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Discovery  of  the  Hudson. — Smith  and  Argall  at  the  North. 

In  1609,  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
hms  proved  the  finest  for  navigation  of  any  in  republican  Ainer- 
ica ;  and  under  circumstances  which,  giving  to  two  nations 
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claims  to  its  waters,  and  their  adjoining  countr^y  became 
the  occasion  of  subsequent  wars.  Henry  Hudson,  the  dis- 
coverer, was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  The  next  year,  the  Dutch 
sent  ships  to  this  river,  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives,  but 
the  Court  of  England  disowned  their  claim  to  the  country. 
The  Dutch,  however,  followed  up  their  good  fortune,  a^ 
soon  erected  forts  Orange  and  Manhattan,  near  the  sites  of 
Albany  and  New  York. 

In  1608,  Champlain,  under  De  Monts,  conducted  a  colony 
to  America,  and  founded  Quebec.  Wishing  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  adjacent  natives,  he  consented,  the  next 
year,  to  accompany  them  on  an  expedition  against  the  Iro- 
quois, with  whom  ^ey  were  at  war.  They  entered  upon  the 
lake  which  now  bears,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  the  name 
of  Champlain,  and  traversed  it  until  they  approached  its  junc- 
tion with  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  now  Lake  George.  Here,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga,  a  bloody  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  Champlain  and  his  allies  were  victorious. 

The  Plymouth  Company,  after  the  Sagadahoc  settlement 
was  relinquished,  attempted  nothing  further  for  some  time, 
except  a  few  fishing  voyages  to  Cape  Cod,  or  a  small  traffic 
with  the  natives  for  oil  and  peltry.  At  length  Captain  Smith, 
after  his  return  from  Virginia,  being  desirous  to  explore  the 
north-eastern  coast,  engaged  himself  as  a  partner,  with  four 
other  private  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  a  trading  squadron  of 
two  ships.  Smith  sailed  in  the  largest,  and  the  other 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Hunt,  before  mentioned.  He, 
while  Smith  was  exploring  the  coast,  made  a  descent  upon 
the  country  of  the  Pokanokets,  and  kidnapped  more  than 
twenty  of  the  subjects  of  Massasoit.  Smith  accurately  exam- 
ined the  shore,  with  its  bays  and  rivers,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  and  having  drawn  a  map,  he  laid 
it,  on  his  return,  before  Prince  Charles,  with  a  hint,  that  so 
beautiful  and  excellent  a  country  deserved  to  bear  an  honora- 
ble name.  The  Prince  listened  to  his  suggestion,  and  de- 
clared that  it  should  thereafter  be  called  New  England. 

The  French  having  established  themselves  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  northern  colony  of  Virginia,  Captain  Argall  wab 
sent  from  Jamestown  to  dispossess  them.  He  destroyed  Pon 
Royal,  and  all  the  French  settlements  in  Acadia.  On  his 
return  he  visited  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  country,  in  the  name  of  the  British  sovereign. 
The  Dutch  traders  made  no  scruple  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  King  James,  and,  under  him,  that  of  the  gov 
emor  of  Virginia 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CiTflixatJott— Christiftnitj — Puritanism — Robinson  and  his  Church. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  our  history,  when  the 
POgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  moved  by  religious  devotion, 
and  sustained  by  Providence,  planted  themselves  upon  the 
desert  shores  of  Massachusetts. 

At  a  period  when  ancient  civilization  had  attained  its  full 
growth,  Christianity  arose,  and  introduced  a  moral  element 
Molly  at  variance  with  its  principles.  For  while  the  Empe- 
ror of  Rome,  its  head,  was  dwelling  in  splendid  palaces, 
eommanding  armies,  avenging  himself  of  his  foes,  and  extend- 
mm  his  bloody  conquests  over  the  unoflcnding,  Immaimel, 
With  the  moral  glory  of  divine,  but  suffering  virtue,  made  his 
■dTent  in  a  manger,  and  his  exit  on  a  cross. 

As  long  as  the  followers  of  Christ  were  a  persecuted  and 
•flicted  band,  they  preserved  his  religion  in  its  purity.  But 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  blend  the  heavenly  with  the 
Imman  principle, — and  the  Roman  Constantino  placed  Chris- 
tianity upon  an  earthly  throne,  then  its  primeval  lustre  became 
ebscnred.  After  this  period,  ancient  civilization  was  broken 
op.  The  barbarians  of  Sarmatia  and  Scandinavia  came 
down  upon  the  Roman  empire,  wrested  it  from  its  masters,  and 
rent  it  into  fragments.  National  authority  was  annihilated, 
■nd,  in  the  anarchy  that  prevailed,  brute  force,  the  lowest  of 
in  ■.ppeala,  stood  chief  umpire. 

Then  arose  forms  of  political  power,  which,  though  bad, 
were  yet  improvements.  The  chieftain  who  had  an  organized 
band,  perpetuated  his  military  arrangements.  He  gave  out 
Ui  conquered  lands  to  his  great  captains,  and  they  divided 
diem  into  lesser  portions,  to  their  own  retainers.  But  all  held 
Aeir  territories,  on  condition  of  military  service.  Thus  ccn- 
llil  and  southern  Europe  was  owned  by  chiefs,  whose  power, 
nay,  whose  very  existence,  depended  upon  a  state  of  war ; 
nd  the  blood  of  the  people  dyed  the  earth,  as  those  steel-clad 
gianis  of  the  dark  ages  strode  over  its  surface,  crushing 
wkatOTer  came  m  their  way. 

The  course  of  this  feudal  tyranny  was  arrested  by  another, 
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wliich,  injurious  as  it  became,  yet  did  service  in  its  day.  Thit 
was  popery,  which  carried  human  authority  to  an  extent 
altogether  unexampled;  for  it  assumed  the  power  of  God 
and  denvni'i  •A  tho  full  obedience  of  the  mental  and  moral,  as 
woll  as  the  physical  man.  Secret,  efficient,  and  unscrupu 
lous  in  its  measures,  it  awed  to  submission  the  proud  and  the 
violent ;  and  the  comparative  calm  of  despotism  succeeded 
to  the  depopulating  storm  of  anarchy. 

Profiting  by  repose  and  leisure,  the  monks  now  sought  out 
tlie  remnants  of  ancient  literature ;  and  men  soon  began  to 
examine  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  natural,  the 
moral,  and  the  political  world.  Light  broke  in  upon  the  dark- 
ness of  ages.  The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle  led  the 
way  to  that  of  new  continents ;  and  the  invention  of  printing 
to  the  Reformation. 

It  had,  however,  little  influence  in  England,  until  the 
reign  of  Ilenry  VIII.,  the  monarch  under  whom  Sebastian 
Cabot  discovered  our  coast.  Ho  made  a  righteous  oppo- 
sition to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  from  the  unright* 
eous  motive,  that  he  might  be  divorced  from  a  virtuous  wife. 
to  wed  another,  more  young  and  beautiful.  The  Pope  refused 
to  grant  him  his  wish ;  and  he,  after  keeping  Europe  in  a  broil 
for  several  years,  declared  the  English  Church  to  be  inde* 
pendent  of  Rome,  and  himself  its  head ;  thus  becoming  a 
lesser  pope  in  his  own  dominions.  But  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects had  received  an  impulse.  Free  inquiry  was  at  work  on 
the  continent.  Tyndal  cind  Coverdale  translated  the  Bible  into 
English,  and  in  spite  of  the  tyrant,  the  Reformation  was  making 
progress.  As  soon  as  his  death  relieved  the  realm,  and  under 
his  young  son,  Edward  VI.,  the  English  church,  as  it  now 
exists,  took  its  form.  Its  liturgy  was  completed ;  having  been 
compiled  by  some  of  the  purest  and  best  of  the  reformers. 

Unhappily  Edward's  reign  was  short;  and  Mary, his  suc- 
cessor, was  full  of  bitter  prejudices  against  Protestantism,  re- 
garding it  as  the  author  of  her  mother's  miseries,  and  her 
own  early  degradation.  She  idolized  her  bigoted  and  cruel 
husband,  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  and  thus  she  naturally  became 
a  bloody  persecutor.  The  protestants  (led  on  all  hands;  and 
at  Geneva  with  Calvin,  at  Zurich,  at  Frankfort,  and  in  Hol- 
land, they  strengthened  their  faith  by  tho  use  of  the  printed 
scriptures,  by  the  free  worship  of  God,  and  by  communioD 
with  kindred  spirits  among  men. 

The  exiled  protestants  were  of  two  parties.  The  one  be- 
lieved that  the  English  reformers,  having  rejected  all  of  Ro- 
manism that  was  meretricous,  had  returned  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Another  party,  who  were  called  Puritans,  believed 
that  the  chiurch  of  England  had  stopped  short  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  left  remains  of  popery;  such  as  the  priests' vebb- 
ments,  tho  ring  in  marriage,  sponsors  in  baptism,  and  sundry 
uncommanded  ceremonies.     At  Frankfort  the  two  parties  had  a 
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a  public  quarrel ;  and  when  the  death  of  Mary  allowed  the    PART  T. 
English  protectants  to  return  to  their  country,  they  brought  period  ui 
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home  the  contention. 

Elizabeth  was  friendly  to  popery,  but  she  found  on  her 
accession,  that  her  people  were,  in  the  mass,  protestants  ;  and 
hence  she  chose  that  ibrm  of  protestantism  wlu(*li  she  could 
bring  the  nearest  to  papacy;  she  being  herself  head  of  the    A^irmry 
church.     Her  obsequious  parliament  by  several  acts  declared    jS^J^^^^ 
her  supremacy,   enjoined  under  severe  penalties  strict  con- 
formity to  all  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church ;  Oi>soquious»- 
and  finally  they  created  a  new  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  to  try  ^^^^ "[.  *^* 
ofienses  against  these  and  other  arbitrary  acts,  with  powers  authoritie«. 
as  much  at  variance  with  the  natural  rights  of  man  as  those 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.     This  was  denominated  tlie  Court 
of  High  Commission. 

Examples  show  the  spirit  of  the  times.     Before  tliis  in- 
quisitorisd  tribunal  was  bnnight,  on  one  occasion,  Robert  Haw- 
kins, who,  with  about  twenty  others,  men  and  women,  had 
been  found  guilty  of  meeting  to  worsliip  secretly,  contrary  to 
the  law  against  "  private  assemblies,"  and  had  been  dragged 
to  prison  by  the  sheriff.     Bisliop  Grindall,  who  presided,  dis- 
liked the  work  of  persecution,  to  which  depenrlence  on  the    j}!^!f-^ 
Queen  compelled  him,  and  he  sought  to  convince  the  com-  ami  Dishop 
pony  of  the  error  of  their  opposition  ;  while  ho   bore  with    Grindiill. 
great   patience  the  unmannerly  plainness  with  which    the 
puritans  were  in  the  habit  of  reproving  persons  in  power, 
calling  it  "  the  right  of  prophecying."     "  You  sliould  not,"  ^".hSj*' 
said  the  bishop,  "  trouble  the  state  about  such  matters   as    t'ac  spirit 
lurplices  and  ceremonies.     In  these  iudiffcnnt  things,  you 
should  quietly  obey  the  civil  power,  and  submit  yourselves  to 
the  prince.     They  are  not  commanded  as  nrccssary  in  the 
church."    "You,"  said  Hawkins,  "  have  made  them  necessary, 
as  many  a  poor  man  doth  feel."     He  was  himself  imprisoned 
two  years  ;  and  it  was  this  tyrannical  assumj)tion  of  making 
indifferent  things  necessary,  which  the  puritans  resisted,  often 
to  the  death. 

Nor  was  this  all.     Others  held  that  in  church  affairs  it  was 
IS  absolutely  sinful  to  go  farther  than  the  word  of  God  war- 
ranted, as  to  stop  short  of  all  which  it  required.     Those  were  scpanxti»t» 
opposed  to  uniting  in  any  degree  with  the  church  of  England, 
find  hence  were  called  Sepanttists. 

Although  the  puritans  had  not  yet  arrived  at  an  enlightened 
religious  toleration,  yet  they  struck  out  its  principles.  In  1 564, 
Sampson  and  Humphrey,  two  eminent  non-conforming  min- 
isters, explicitly  plead,  before  the  Court  of  High  Conmiission, 
the  rights  of  conscience.  "Because,"  say  they,  "these 
things  do  not  seem  so  to  you,  you  are  not  to  be  condemned  by 
08,  and  because  they  do  not  seem  so  to  us,  we  are  not  to  be 
condAmned  by  you.** 

But  tho  Puritans  were  condemned.    The  clergy  by  hun- 
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Robinson  and  his  Church  remore  to  Hollaad. 

Ik  1592,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  all  persons  to  attend 
the  established  worship,  under  penalty  of  banbhment,  and  if 
they  returned,  of  death.  Among  those  who  could  not  con- 
scientiously comply  with  these  exactions,  were  John  Robin- 
son and  his  congregation,  of  the  sect  of  Separatists,  in  the 
north  of  England. 

To  enjoy  their  religion,  the  pastor  and  his  whole  flock  de- 
termined to  exile  themselves  to  Holland.  But  this  was  a 
difficult  undertaking.  Once  they  embarked  with  their  fam* 
ilies  and  goods  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  But  the  treach- 
erous captain  had  plotted  with  English  officers,  who  came 
on  board  the  vessel,  took  their  effects,  searched  the  persons 
of  the  whole  company  for  money,  and  then,  in  presence  of  a 
gazing  multitude,  led  them  on  shore  and  to  prison.  They 
were  soon  released,  except  seven  of  the  principal  men,  who 
were  detained  and  brought  to  trial,  but  at  length  freed. 

Again  they  bargained  with  a  Dutch  ship-master  at  HuH, 
who  was  to  take  them  in,  from  a  common  hard  by.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  women  and  children  sailed  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  in  a  small  bark,  and  the  men  came  by  land.  The 
bark  had  grounded ;  but  the  Dutch  captain  sent  his  boat  and 
took  the  men  from  the  strand.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
authorities  of  Hull  had  notice  ;  and  the  Dutch  commander,  at 
the  sight  of  a  large  armed  company,  having  a  fair  wind,  with 
oaths  "  hoisted  anchor  and  away ;"  though  the  pilgrims  even 
wept,  thus  to  leave  their  wives  and  children.  Behold  these 
desolate  women,  the  mothers  of  a  future  nation,  their  hus- 
bands forcibly  carried  off  to  sea,  while  on  land  an  armed 
multitude  are  approaching!  They  are  taken,  and  dragged 
from  one  magistrate  to  another,  while  their  children,  cold  and 
hungry  and  affrighted,  are  weeping  and  clinging  around  them. 
But  their  piteous  condition  and  Christian  demeanor, soAened, 
at  length,  the  hearts  of  their  persecutors,  and  even  gained 
friends  to  their  cause. 

The  men,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  one  of  the  most 
terrific  sea-storms  ever  known,  continuing  fourteen  days,  du- 
ring seven  of  which  they  saw  neither  sun,  moon,  or  stars. 

At  length  they  all  arrived  in  Holland.  They  settled  al  first 
in  Amsterdam.    ThcT  dSA  MU  howeTeri  find  cause  to  be  satis 
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PART  I.    aiij  the  Speedwell ;  but  those  would  hold  only  a  part  of  the 
PEUioD  HI.  conipriny,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  younger  and  more  ac- 
CHAP.   II.    tive  should  ffo,  while  the  older,  among  whom  was  the  pastor, 
*-^-v^^^  should  remain.     It'  they  were  successful,  they  were  to  send  for 
tliose  behind  ;  if  unsuccessful,  to  return,  though  poor,  to  them. 
Previous  to  their  separation,  tliis  memorable  church   wor- 
shipped together  for  the  last  time,  on  an  appointed  day,  when 
1620.     ih^y  bumbled  themselves  by  fasting,  and  ''sought  of  the 
Tlie  parting  Lord  a  right  way  for  themselves  and  their  children."     When 
Haven!     ^^^^Y  '""^^  "^  longer  tarry,  their  brethren  accompanied  them 
from  Leydcn  to  the  shore  at  Delft-Haven.     Here  the  ven- 
erable pastor  knelt  with  his  flock  upon  the  ground ;  and  the 
wanderers,  while  tears  ilowed  down  their  checks,  heard  for 
Loavo      the  last  time,  his  beloved  voice  in  exhortation  and  in  prayer 
V°/^^I'f*     ^^^  them.     "  Hut  they  know  they  were  Pilgrims,  and  Uftcd 
"  ^     *     up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted 
their  spirits."     From  Delft-Haven  they  sailed  to  Southamp 
ton  in  England. 

Among  tlie  leaders  of  the  party  was  Elder  Brewster,  who  at 
Their      this  time  was  fifty-six,  but  sound  in  body,  as  in  spirit.     Of  the 
letiding  men.  seven  who  wore  taken  at  Boston,  it  was  Brewster  who  waa 
most  severely  deaU  with.     John  Carver  was  near  his  age, 
beloved  and  tnisted,  as  he  was  good  and  wise.     William  Brad- 
ford, was  strong,  bold,  and  enduring ;  but  withal,  a  meek  and 
prudent  Clirisiian.     Next  these,  in  honor,  superior  in  native 
endowments,  as  in  estate  and  family  descent,  was  Edward 
Winslow.     He   was  at  this  time  twentv-six      Bradford  was 
thirty-two.     AUerton  and  .Hopkins  were  also  ieading  men. 
Miles  .Standish  had  been  an  othcer  in  an  army,  sent  by  Eliza- 
beth to  aid  the  Dutch  against  the  Spaniards ;  and  he,  as  was 
tlie  case  with  Winslow,  falling  in  with  Robinson's  people, 
about  three  vears  before  their  removal  from  Holland,  accom- 
panied  them  to  America. 
Sent.  G.         After  remaining  in  Southampton  a  fortnight,  the  Pilgrims  put  to 
I  in:il       fjca.  But  mi.sfortunc3  befalling,  they  returned,  left  the  Speedwell, 
^^^Jrlun  °    ^^^^  finally,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  they  set  sail  from 
Englanrl.     Plymouth,  in  the  solitary  May-Flower.     On  the  fith  of  Se]>- 
Arrival  oflf  tcmber,  thoy  took  tlieir  last,  sad  look  of  their  native  shore. 
N*^*^  0  h^'    ^^^^^^  ^  stormy  and  perilous  passage,  they  made  land,  on  the  9lh 
of  November,  at  Cape  Cod.     The  mouth  of  the  Hudson  had 
been  selected  as  the  place  of  their  settlement,  and  they  accord- 
Nov.  10.    ingly  steered  southerly;  but  soon  falling  in  with  dangerous 
breakers,  and  all,  especially  the  women,  being  impatient  to  leave 
the  ship,  they  determined  to  return  and  settle  on  or  near  the 
Cape.     The  next  day  they  turned  the  point  of  that  singular 
Nov.  11.    projection,  and  entered  the  harbor  now  called  Provincctown. 
Political        They  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  the  kind  Power  who  had 
simcd^n^^iho  preserved  them  amidst  so  many  dangers,  and  then  **  they  did,*' 
ciSiin  of  the  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  as  the  light  of  nature  itself  directed 
Mayflower,  them,  immediately,  in  the  harbor  sign  an  instrument  as  the 
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foundation  of  their  future  and  needful  government;*'  solemnly  PART L 
combining  themselves  in  a  civil  body  politic,  to  enact  all  such  peuiod  ni 
ordinances,  and  frame  all  such  constitutions  and  oilices,  as  ctup.  ii. 
from  time  to  time  should  I)e  ihouj^^ht  most  meet  and  convctiient  *--^*v"^-/ 
for  the  general  good;  all  which  tlicy  bound  themselves  to  obey.  1020. 
This  simple,  but  august  compact,  was  t?,e  first  of  a  sories  lMii>orianc« 
by  which  tlic  fetters  of  a  vast  system  of  i)olitical  oppression  I?l,!l?"  l!*^ 

L  1  II  1-  *  .        I'      \  II-  aclion  to  tlw 

nave  been  broken.  LiK>n  some  parts  of  tlie  old  comment  ri;;ht«of 
that  system  still  remains ;  huihling  upon  the  llciion,  that  sove-  """*• 
reigns  own  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  havinir  derived 
all  from  God  ;  and  that  the  people  are  to  have  only  such  a 
measure  of  personal  freedom,  and  such  possessions  as  kinirs 
may  choose  to  bestow.  Here  was  assumed  for  the  lirst  litue 
the  grand  principle  of  a  voluntary  cnnfudtracy  of  indcpiiiilent 
men ;  instituting  government,  for  the  good,  not  of  the  gov- 
ernors, but  of  the  governed. 

There  were  the  same  number  of  persons  on  board  the  May-  q    i     j    i 
Flower  as  had  left  England ;  but  one,  a  servant,  had  died,  and      (,f  ti,o 
one,  a  male  child,  Peregrine  White,  was  born  on  the  passage.     Pilgrimt. 
Carver  was  immediately  chosen  governor,  and  Standisli  captain. 

No  comfortable  home,  or  smiling  friends,  awaited  the  I'il-   ''^'^i^jjpy''** 
^ims.     They  who  went  on  shore  waded  through  the  cold  surf  «,"•  on  -.fioro 
to  a  homeless  desert.     But  a  place  to  settle  nuist  be  found,    ^|''; ';''.'"® 
and  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     The  shallop  unfortunately  nceilcd  ulii/h  tlic 
repairs,  and  in  the  meantime  a  party  set  out  to  make   discov-  <'>iMi'a'ti8 
eries  by  land.     They  found  "  a  litdo  corn,  and  many  graves  ;''     ^;!-'"<*^i- 
and   in  a  second  excursion  they  encountered  the   chilling     ►'^''fiHop 
blasts  of  a  November  snow  storm,  which  laid  in  some  the    (-xrursioM 
foundation  of  mortal  disease.        The   country  was  wooded,      luario. 
and  tolerably  stocked  with  game. 

When  the  shallop  was  finished.  Carver,  Bradford  and  Wins-  ,,^j'*^'  ^''.^•. 

_  .,  v.,  iiriiii  1  rartv  sail  jn 

low,  With  a  parly  of  eighteen,  manned  the  teeble  bark,  and  Uk- biuiiop. 

set  forth.     Steering  along  the  western  shore  of  Capo  Cod, 

they  made,  in  three  days,  the  inner  circuit  of  the  bay.     "It 

was,'*  says  one  of  the  number,  "  very  cold ;  for  the  water 

froze  our  clothes,  and  made  them  many  times  like   coats  of 

iron."     They  landed  occasionally  to  explore ;  and  at  ni^dit, 

inclosed  with  only  a  slight  barricade  of  boughs,  they  stretched 

themselves  upon  the  hard  jrround.     On  the  second  monnnir, 

as  their  devotions  closed,  they  received  a  shower  of  Indian  Attacked  by 

,  ...  1  T      1  1  .1     •  1    the  Niuisct 

arrows  ;  when,  sallymg  out,  tlicy  discharged  tlieir  guns,  and     i„,iians. 
the  savages  fled.     Again  they  ofiered  prayers   with  thanks-      Due.  s. 
ffivinv ;    and   proceedinij  on  their   wav,  tlieir   shallop   was 
nearly  wrecked  by  a  wintry  storm  of  terrible  violence.     At-  ,,.„.,  /,f  ^i^o 
tor  unspeakable  dangers,  they  sheltered  themselves  under  the   i.nh.  himl 
lee  of  a  small  island,  where,  amidst  darkness  and  rain,  they  j'f'^,;.|''"-^,^t 
land,  and  with  difficulty  make  a  fire.     In  the  morning  they    ,;iii,mr. 
find  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbor,     Tlie  next  day     imrbor. 
was  the  Sabbath.     They  rested,  and  kept  it  holy,  though  all  ^^^  Sunday. 
tbal  was  dear  tc  ihein  depended  on  their  promptness. 
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luid  on 

Pljinouth 

rock. 


Hie  pilgrims 

affer  much, 

Uut  repine 

not. 


April  5th. 
1691. 


The  next  day,  a  day  erer  to  be  observed  in  the  annals  of 
New  England,  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth. 
Finding  the  harbor  good,  springs  abundant,  and  the  land  prom- 
ising for  tillage,  they  decided  to  settle  here,  and  named  the 
place  from  that  which  they  last  left  in  England.  In  a  few 
days  they  brought  the  May-Flower  to  the  harbor;  and  on 
the  25th  of  December  they  began  building,  having  first  di- 
vided the  whole  company  into  nineteen  families,  and  assigned 
them  contiguous  lots,  of  size  according  to  that  of  the  family, 
about  eight  feet  front  and  fifty  deep  to  each  person.  Each 
man  was  to  build  his  own  house.  Besides  this,  the  company 
were  to  make  a  building  of  twenty  feet  square,  as  a  common 
receptacle.  This  was  soonest  completed,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  fire. 

Their  huts  went  up  but  slowly,  for  though  their  hearts  were 
strong,  yet  their  hands  had  grown  feeble,  through  fatigue, 
hardship  and  scanty  fare  ;  and  many  were  wasting  with  con- 
sumptions. Daily  some  yielded  to  sickness,  and  daily  some 
sunk  to  the  gruve.  Before  spring,  half  of  their  nimaber, 
among  whom  were  the  governor  and  his  wife,  lay  buried  on  the 
shore.  Yet  they  never  repined,  or  repented  of  the  step  they 
had  taken  ;  and  when,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  May- Flower 
left  them,  not  one  so  much  as  spoke  of  returning  to  England ; 
but  they  rather  confessed  the  continual  mercies  of  a  '*  won- 
der-working Providence,"  which  had  carried  them  through  so 
many  dangers,  and  was  making  them  the  honored  instruments 
of  so  great  a  work. 

NoTK.  The  dates  of  this  pnrt  of  Iliitorjrnre  of  course  glren  ncronling  to  Old  Style ; 
ilnce  Sew  Style  was  not  etfecUvely  adopted  by  the  EnKliih  govprnment  until  13:1  yean 
afiter  the  date  of  the  Pilgrims*  fjnndir.g.  The  S9d  of  December  has,  on  nccuunt  oftbm 
change  of  style,  been  kept  as  the  anniversary  of  that  event,  instead  of  the  13th.  Bat 
■Ince  eleven  dnys  were  retrenched,  whyshould  not  eleven  instead  often  days  lie  mnr 
added,  bringing  the  anniveriuiry  to  the  'JSd  Y  However,  that  is  of  little  mooianL  If 
patriotic  feeling  Is  excited.  t>y  the  remembrance  of  the  virtues  and  sufferings  oTunraa- 
cestnn,  the  end  is  att:iined.~(.)n  the  subject  of  Styte^  see  Webster's  Large  DiciionaxT, 
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The  Savages — MasAOHoit^s  Alliaucc — Winslow^s  Visit  to  the  Pokanokots. 

The  Pilgrims  bad  as  yet  seen  but  few  of  the  natives,  and  those 
Visits  of  hostile,  when  Sanioset,  an  Indian,  who  had  learned  a  little  Eng* 
Samoset,  lish  at  Penobscot,  boldly  entered  their  village,  with  a  cheerful 
"Welcome  Englishmen."  lie  soom  came  again,  with  four  others, 
among  whom  wiis  Tisquantum,  who  had  spread  favorable  reports 
of  the  English  among  his  countrymen,  and  was  afterwards  of 
great  service  as  an  interpreter.  They  gave  notice  that  Massasoit, 
Uie  sachem  of  the  Pokanokcts,was  hard  by.  Appearing  on  a  hill, 
with  a  body  of  attendants,  armed,  and  painted  with  gaudy  colors, 
the  chief  desired  that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  confer  with 
him.  Edward  Winslow,  famed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  dispo- 
sitioD  and  behavior,  as    well  as  for  Ulenta,  courage,  and 


aDd 
Maseiksoit, 


W1N8LOWS  EUBiaar. 

efficiency,   was    wisely    chosen.      Captain    Standisli   found 
means,  (for  neither  civil  or  military  organizalion  had  been  neg-  f 
■wieit,)  to  mako  a  mariial  show,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  ' 
wki.'ti  ^vo  the  savages  wonderful  delight.  ^ 

The  sachem,  on  coming  into  the  village,  was  so  well  pleased  p 
with  iho  attentions  paid  him,  that  ho  acknowledged  tho  au-  te 
ihonly  of  the  kin^  of  England,  and  entered  into  an  alliance,   { 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  colonists,  which  remained 
inviolate  fur  more  than  lifiy  years. 

In  July,  Edward  Winslow  and  Stephen  Hopkins  went  on 
an  embnssy  to  Massasoit,  at  Muntaup.     Their  object  was  to  { 
negotiate  a  traffic  in  furs,  and  to  preserve  amity  with  llio  na-    1 
lives.     Much  to  his  deliLfht,  ihey  gave  the  saelicm  a  red  coat,  ''- 
from  Governor  Bradford,  wtio  had  succeeded  Carver.     They 
hinted  that  his  subjects  were  somewhat  too  free  with  their 
presence   at   Plymouth,  though   himself  and  his  partjculai 
'friends  should  always  be  welcome.     They  mentioned  iliai  on 
their  first  arrival  they  had  found  a  small  quantity  of  buried 
corn,  which  in  their  necessity  they  had  approprialod,  but  they 
now  wi-sbcd  to  diaci>vor  and  rcunmerate  tho  owners  ;  and 
liaaljy,  il.cy  r.'i|ucslcd  lh,-it  tiic  I'okanokcts  wutdd  sell  their 
iLrs  to  itn-  cohiiiv. 


M:i.ss:...s.m   fratinTi-d 

liirs  .-.luii.-il.     '■  \m  I  not,"  said   lu-, 

MaasiitDii 

■■  t'uiiirii:iad<.-r  of  the  ci 

.milry  '     Is  not  siuli  a  town  niitu;  !— 

r..inult.  hu- 

and  sucli  :iu  on.,-  ?— ^o 

in^'  (111  to  llie   niiiiibcr  of  thirlv, — and 

l..lllH-il  ID'l 

linally.  s!i...uM  not  all  1 

iriiiL'ibi'ir  furs  to  liim  if  ho  vvishod  it?" 

hXla  irwi. 

The  S.'iiiiKips  <-j;ii:iil:ili 

•■]  a  lii-;irtvaillrin;ilivii  to  <'ar-li  .siin-es- 

sive  prop„M.i.>,..  and  ■ 

\if  iinlli-r'was   happily  adjiiKled.      TIk; 

:^altl^tilll^  soi-urod  u,  i 

:i.'  colritiy,provodof  irri'al  ciniscipietice. 

Tin:  >hip  Furlim--  a 

rrivi"!  in  .November,  and  bniuiibt  over 

Nor. 

■.iiiriv-livi'  piTsmis  to  j. 

Mu  IJK-  si^tllers.      Th<:  corn  which  ibey 

,7^'"  "''■'' 

had'foii.id   ill  Ihi-ir  ex 

"nvca. " 

prtscrvi.'d   tliem  ;   fnr 

till  y  hinl  pl^iulrd   it.  ;iiul   llie   crop  was 

iheir  <if  pi'udciice,  5C:i 

iity' though  il  proved,   for  their  second 

winHr. 

Ma--n«.ii  fi^arcd  ih 

e  Narrananselts,   niid  was  driiiblle.ss  on 

thai  a,..-..ii[it  desirous  • 

[.tellUivaliiiL'  ilic  frieudshipof  thoKiic- 

lish.     C^iiuiiiicus.  ihi: 

.d,l  hereditary  chirf[;,iii  of  that  eonfede- 

racv,   piTli-ijis  oliViidr 

i]  ni  ihis    intimacy,  or   regardiii';  the 

Namisui. 

whiter,  .-1-=  iiitrud.Ts,  n 

lodilnted  a  war  against  iheiii:  wliii.h  lie 

Bflls  Ihieal- 

•ipenlv  iiili:n:Uerl  bv  si 

■ndinu'  to  Governor  liradford  a  luiiiehof 

""tnn. 

WTOw's  '.icd  with  the  ^ 

,kiii  •>(  a  ralllesnako.      Itrailford  stiilled 

loaa 

■:af.  skin  with  iiowd.T 

and  ball  and  sent  it  back;   and  notliing 

more  w^is  lu'anl,  at  th: 

11  time,  of  war. 

News  came  to  Plyn 

iioulli  tlial  Massasoit  was  sick.     Acrom- 

1633. 

panii'd  liy   "one   Mast 

rr  .lolm  Hampden,"  believed  by  some 

WLn-to" 

l>  be  the  cftlebrated  ICn^lisbman  of  iliai  name,  then  on  a  visit  ^^ 
to  the  tuloiiy,  Wiiislov/  takiuL'  suitable  articles,  went  to  Mon-   , 
l»up.      lie  found  ihc  Indians  bewailinf;.  and   practieiuff   their 
noisy  powows  or  incantations  around  the  t 
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PART  I.    Affectionately  he  extended  his  hand  and  exclaimed,   "Art 

rERioiTlii.  tliou  W insnow  ?"   (He  could  not  articulate  the  liqui<l  1.)    "  Art 

CHAP.  in.    thou  Winsnow  ?    But,  O,  Winsno'w  I   I  shall  never  see  thee 

.v-i^-v-^^  more."     Winslow  administered  cordials,  and   he  recovered. 

lie  rrcovtrs  He  thcn  rcvcaled  a  conspiracy  which  the  Indians  had  formed 

and  iTvcaU  j^^^j  requested  him  to  join.     "  But  now,"  said  he,  "  I  know 

^^^        that  the  English  love  me." 

Agreeably  to  Massasoit's  adnce,  that  a  bold  stroke  should 

be  struck,  and  the  heads  of  the  plot  taken  off,  the  intrepid 

Standish,  with  a  party  of  only  eight,  went  into  the  hostile 

Tin  romspi-  country,  attacked  a  house  where  the  principal  conspirators 

mors  cutoff.  ^^  j^g^^  jj^^  p„^  ti^em  to  death.     In  justice  to  the  Indians,  it 

should  be  stated  that  they  were  provoked  to  this  conspiracy 

MastcrWes-  ^V  ^^®  lawless  aggressions   of  "  Master   Weston's   men." 

ton's  men.  These  were  a  colony  of  sixty  Englishmen,  sent  over  in  June, 

1622,  by  Thomas  Weston.     Though  hospitably  received  at 

[Wcsion    Plymouth,  they  stole  the  young  corn  from  the  stalk,  and  thus 

(ion  mcr- '  ^^otight  want  and  distress  upon  the  settlers,  the  ensuing  win- 

•  tiant,  once  ter  and  spring.     They  then  made  a  short-lived  and  pernicious 

'*?hc"pu-^^  settlement   at   Weymouth.      The   pilgrims  had   been   more 

^ims.J      alarmed  at  this  Indian  conspiracy,  on  account  of  the  horrible 

news  from  Virginia,  of  the  great  Indian  massacre  there. 
1631.         Notwithstanding  all  the  hardships — all  the  wisdom  and  con- 
to         stancy,  of  the  colonists,  the  partners  of  the  concern  in  London 
1626.     complained  of  small  returns  ;  and  even  had  the  meanness  to 
The  proper-  send  a  vessel  to  rival  them  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians, 
lyofihcco-  Winslow  went  to  England  and  negotiated  a  purchase  for  him- 
in"windovv  ^^^^  ^^^  seven  of  his  associates  in  the  colony,  by  which  the 
and  others,  property  was  vested  in  them  ;  and  they  sold  out  to  the  colony 
then  in  the  at  large,  for  the  consideration  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
whole,      the  Indians  for  six  years. 

New  Plymouth  now  began  to  flourish.     For  the  land  being 
divided,  each  man  labored  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  not 
.  for  the  public,  or  for  distant  usurers.     Their  government  was 

crnm(^rir  ^  P"^®  democracy,  resembling  that  now  exercised  in  a  town 
meeting.  Each  male  inhabitant  had  a  vote  ;  the  governor  liaJ 
two.  At  first  some  delicacy  was  felt,  as  they  had  no  charter, 
being  north  of  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  company,  but  at 
length  they  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of 
self-government.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  of  which  mention  will  soon  be  made. 
New  charter,  they  received  from  it  a  charter,  by  which  they  exercised  these 
rights,  under  the  authority  of  England. 

Numbers  of  their  brethren  of  the  church  at  Leyden  camo 
over  within  the  first  few  years  to  join  the  settlement ;  and 
Winslow  relates  that  the  people  of  Plymouth  gave  a  thousaad 
pounds  to  assist  them  to  emigrate.  But  the  good  Robinson 
D^Ui  of  ^^  ^^^  permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  his  hopes  and  affections. 
Robinson.  He  died  in  Leyden,  1 625,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Pilgrims, 
who  had  kept  theit  church  without  a  pastor.  Elder  Brewster 
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officiating,  in  hopes,  until  they  heard  of  his  death,  again  to    PART  I. 
enjoy  his  ministrations.  period  in. 

Ten  years  after  its  first  settlement,  New  Plymouth   had  cuap.  iv. 
three  hundred  inhabitants ;  and  had  no  other  colony  followed,  ^^^'^v*^^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  sustained 
themselves.     Their  history  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  that  _  1^80. 
of  colonies  where  men  were  sent  by  others  to  labor  in  distant  x^pij^ih!- 
.lands,  or  induced  by  worldly  motives  to  enlist  under   am- 
bitious leaders.     Like  the  Captain  of  their  Salvation,  the  Pil- 
grims were  self-devoted.     No  man  took  from  them,  but  they 
voluntarily  laid  down  what  pertained  to  this  life,  in  the  cheer- 
ful and  assured  hope  of  a  better.     Faithfulness  they  regarded 
as  their  concern ;  reward,  as  that  of  their  Heavenly  INIaster. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Grand  Council  of  Plymouth. — New  Hampshire. 

Is  November,  1620,  the  sanio  month  in  which  the  Pilgrims     i^oa 
arrived  on  the  American  coast,  James  I.  issued  a  charter  to  Grand  coun- 
the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  marquisses  of  Buckingham  and  Ham-  cil  of  Pl>in- 
ilton,  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  Sir  Ferdinando  2^^^  receive 
Gorges,  and  thirty-four  associates,  styling  them  the  "  Grand  i.  a  sweeping 
Council  of  Plymouth,  for  planting  and  governing  New  Eng-    patent  of 
land,  in  America."    This  patent  granted  them  the  territory  l^<^^^«d 
lietween  the  "  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  lat-    England. 
itude,  and  extending  throughout  the  main  land  from  sea  to 
sea."     This  territory,  which  had  been  previously  called  North 
Virginia,  now  received  the  name  of  New  England,  by  royal 
authority. 

From  this  patent  were  derived  all  the  subsequent  grants, 
under  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  settled.  But 
cither  from  sinister  motives,  sheer  ignorance  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  or  reckless  disregard  to  consequences, 
the  affairs  of  this  corporation  were  transacted  in  a  manner  so 
confused,  that  endless  disputes  and  difficulties  were  occasioned. 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy  of  ^  S*""  ^r, 
Elizabeth,  and  a  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Various     Capuin 
circumstances  had  bent  his  mind  strongly  to  the  ambition  of     Mawm 
founding  a  colony  in  America.   Perhaps  he  imagined  it  would 
become  a  principality  or  a  dukedom.     He  was  hence  the 
prime  mover  in  getting  up  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth ; 
and  was  made  its  President.     Similar  motives  actuated  Cap- 
tarn  Mason,  and  he  became  its  Secretary.  ^^^^v 

Ifason  procured  from  the  Grand  Council  the  absurd  grant  ^jgj^jlj*' 
of  **  all  the  land  from  the  river  of  Naumkeag,  (Salem,)  round  patent  oallad 
Cqpe  Ann  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack,  suod  all  the  country    Huuna. 
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lying  between  the  two  rivers,  and  all  islands  within  three  miles 
of  the  coast/*     The  district  was  to  be  called  Mariano. 

The  next  year,  Gorges  and  Mason  jointly  obtained  of  the 
Council  another  patent  of  "  all  the  lands  between  the  Mer- 
rimack and  Kennebec  rivers,  extending  back  to  the  great 
lakes,  and  river  of  Canada."  This  tract  received  th6  name 
of  Lacaonia.  Under  this  grant  some  feeble  settlements  were 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  as  far  up  the  river 
as  the  present  town  of  Dover. 
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Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  persecution  of  the  Puritans  continued  unabated  during 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  and  many 
of  the  ablest  divines  of  England,  obliged  to  feel  the  rigor  of 
the  law  or  violate  their  consciences,  were  wandering  in  for- 
eign lands,  or  meditating  a  removal. 

Among  the  latter  was  Mr.  White,  a  minister  of  Dorchester, 
in  the  south  of  {England — a  puritan,  though  not  a  separatist. 
Having  learned  what  godly  quietness  his  brethren  of  New 
Plymouth  enjoyed,  he  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and 
projected  another  colony  to  America.  Encouraged  by  him, 
as  early  as  1624,  a  few  persons  established  themselves,  first 
at  Capo  Ann,  and  afterwards  on  the  site  of  Salem. 

Their  representations  of  the  country,  together  with  the  so- 
licitation of  White,  induced  several  gentlemen  of  Dorchester 
to  purchase  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  in  1628,  a 
patent  "  of  that  part  of  New  England  which  lies  between 
three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  river,  and  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  Charles  river,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  South  Sea."  Thus  the  avaricious  Council  covered  by 
a  second  grant,  lands  which  they  had  already  conveyed  by 
a  former  one  to  Mason. 

John  Endicot,  a  rugged  puritan,  was  the  leader;  and  in 
Salem,  began  the  "  wilderness-work  for  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts." He  brought  over  his  family,  and  other  emigrantfi 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred.  Roger  Conant  and  two  otl)- 
ers,  from  New  Plymouth,  had  selected  for  him  this  spot,  then 
called  Naumkeag,  for  their  settlement,  and  Conant  was  there 
to  give  to  Endicot  and  his  party  such  welcome  to  the  New 
World  as  the  desert  forest  could  afford. 

The  next  year,  the  proprietors  obtained  of  King  Charles  a 
charter,  confirming  the  patent  of  the  Council  of  Pl3rixiouth, 
and  conye3rmg  to  them  •  powers  of  govemment    They  were 
~  by  the  name  of  the  "  Govemor  and  Company  of 
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MuMchnaetti  Bay,  in  New  En^aod."  The  fint  general  PABT  t 
MMnt  of  th«  compiDf  wm  halt)  in  England,  when  tbay  fixod  nnioD  m 
Hiata  a  Ibnn  <tf  goremment  ftir  the  colnij,  and  appointed  En-  ''**•  *■ 
dioot  garenm.  '■^■-^^ 

Abnit  three  hmdred  penons  sailed  for  America  during    mv 
lUa  jear,  a  part  of  whom  joined  Mr.  Endicot  at  Salem,  and  ChulMtowa 
the  remainder,  exploring  the  coaat  for  a  better  station,  laid    Sxmdid. 
the  ibimdation  of  Charlestown. 

la  the  meantime  other  piooa  porilana,  with  similar  views  f?^-  ^'^ 


of  White,  were  meditating  similar  projects  in  other  nntiT  ttm 

-      '  ■"    •     ■     ""  ftmily  of  the  "■  ^*^ 

inons 

with  entbnaiaatic  admintioa ;  as  did  alao  John 


and  opposite  Mut»  of  En^and.    The  pious  fiunilj  of  the 
Eeil  air  Lioeob,  in  the  Nottb-Eaat,  re^uded  the  relinoti 


ilerpriee  

WinuTapi  a  nalire  of  Ifae  county  of  Suffidk,  and  othere  of 
rank  ana  lortime.  Abw 

.  A  mora  azIonnTe  omigradoa  waa  sow  tTi^nght  of  titaa  ^fiySSm 
had  been  befine  attempted.  -  But  aa  objection  arose ;  the  cd-  jj^S^^ 
vof  was  to  be  gorenMd  by  a  council  reaidisg  in  En^aad. 
T9  obviate  Ihia  hn^rance,  the  company  agreed  10  fbim  a  conn- 
di  (rf  those  who  flhonld  emigrate,  and  who  might  hold  their 
•eaaions  thereader  in  tlie  new  settlement. 

On  the  election,  ilie  excellent  John  Wintluop  was  choaen 
govemoT.     He  had  afierwarda  for  his  eulogy,  a  praise  be-    ^uwlirap- 
yond  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  colony.     "  He  was,"  say 
(hey,  "  nnto  us  as  a  mother,  parent-like  distributing  his  goods,      Saila 
iiDd  ^adly  bearing  our  infirmities,  yet  did  he  ever  maintain    ^''ilLlf' 
the  figure  and  honor  of  his  place  with  the  spirit  of  a  true     p^^' 
gentleman."     The  company  had  determined  to  colonize  only     hundieH 
iheir  "  best"     Eight  hundred  accompanied  Winthrop,  and  du-     p«,™™ 
ring  the  aeuon,  Beventeen  Tessels  were  employed,  bringing    •™*™* 
over,  in  all,  fifleen  hundred  persona. 

Winthrop  and  hia  friends  found  no  luxurious  table  spread  for 
them  in  the  wilderness;  but  they  freely  imparted  the  stores 
which  they  brought,  to  the  famished  and  enfeebled  suiferers  ^"'^  °^ 
whmn  Ihoy  met.     Regarding  Salem  as  sufficiently  peopled,  ,*^]J°'~ 
the  newly-arrived  located  themselves  without  delay  beyond  its    June  91. 
limits.     Their  first  care,  wherever  they  went,  was  to  provide 
for  the  ministration  of  the  gospel.     In  August,  Charlestown     tasa 
had  a  church,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  the  ardent,  eccentric,   fbe  M>en 
and  benBTolent  Wilson, — ever  ready  to  encourage  the  despond-  chutchot  of 
ing,  either  in  poetry  or  prose.     Dorchester  soon  afier  had  a 
ctnnvh,  gathered  l^  Mr.  Warham,  who  afierwarda  emigrated 
10  Windsor,  Connecticut.     Boston,  Roxbury,  Lynn,  and  Wa- 
lertown,  followed  in  their  order;  so  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  Masaachuaetts  had  seven  churches,  supplied  with  de- 
votM  and  learned  ministers.  HudiUM 

Uirased,  as  many  of  this  company  of  settlers  were,  to  aught    endnn^ 
but  irferty  and  ease,  the  hardships  before  them,  though  borne     °^^ 
wilb  a  willing  mind,  were  too  much  for  the  body,  especially       |„^ 
in  lbs  case  of  w(Mnen.    Many  died,  though  in  the  joy  ana    johuoo. 
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PART.  I.  peace  of  believing.  Among  these,  was  the  beloved  Arbella 
Johnson,  of  the  noble  house  of  Lincoln.  Her  husband,  Isaac 
Johnson,  the  principal  of  the  emigrants  in  respect  to  wealllt. 
felt  her  loss  so  severely,  that  he  soon  followed  her  to  the 
grave.  He  made  a  liberal  bequest  to  the  colony,  and  died  "  in 
sweet  peace." 

By  the  royal  charter,  the  colonists  were  empowered  to  elert 
from  among  themselves,  annually,  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  eighteen  assistants ;  and  to  hold  general  courts  even- 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  officers,  and  making  all  sue** 
necessary  ordinances  as  were  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England.  It  was  agreed  that  important  regulations  were  to 
be  enacted  in  an  assembly  of  all  the  freemen,  and  a  meetino 
was  convened  at  Boston,  in  October,  when  Winthrop  was 
re-elected  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had  been  a 
faithful  steward  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,   was  chosen  deputy- 
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At  first,  those  not  members  of  any  church  were  allowed 
to  vote.  But  in  May,  1631,  the  gencml  court  decided  that 
church-membership  should  be  a  necessary  qualification.  For 
this,  Massachusetts  has  been  censured.  But  why,  it  wa? 
asked,  should  those  who  left  their  homes  for  the  express  rea- 
son that  they  wished  to  live  in  a  community  constituted  id  a 
certain  manner,  be  bound  to  admit  among  them  the  very  causes 
of  disturbance  >^ch  they  had  ventured  their  lives  and  wasted 
their  fortunes  to  avoid  ?  They  had  purchased  and  taken  to 
themselves  a  desolate  corner  of  the  earth,  and  felt  that  they 
had  a  right  to  enjoy  it  unmolested.  Although  this  reasoning 
is  plausible,  yet  when  they  afterwards  attempted  to  carry 
out  their  principles  by  force,  they  were  led  to  such  unjustifi- 
able acts,  as  proved  it  to  bo  unsound. 

To  believe  strongly  in  the  immutability  of  truth,  and  of 
right,  is  a  chief  element  of  moral  greatness,  and  one  to  which 
our  earliest  fathers  owed  their  elevation  of  character  and 
action.  They  assumed  not  to  judge  for  others  in  things  in- 
difiercnt,  but  they  insisted  that  all  must  believe  the  true,  anvl 
do  the  right,  not  considering  that  we  may  not  on  certain 
subjects  assume  to  judge  for  others  what  these  are.  But  il 
was  not  until  the  doctrines  of  Roger  Williams  were  promul- 
gated, that  religious  toleration  was  understood.  That  remark- 
able man  joined  the  settlement  in  1631,  and  was  soon  loca- 
ted at  Salem. 

This  year,  also,  some  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  visited  Boston  to  tender  their  allegiance.  From  the 
country  of  the  Narragansetts  came  the  grand  warrior  Mian- 
tonomoh,  associate  sagamore,  and  nephew  to  Canonicus ;  and 
firom  the  river  of  the  Pequods,  appeared  the  subtle  Uncas, 
who  declared  to  the  authorities  that  "  his  heart  was  not  his 
own,  but  theirs." 

To  cultivate  friendship  with  the  pilgrims,  the  gOTenior» 
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wik  Aa  escdleikt  WflaoOv  now  become  pestor  of  die  churdi   PART.l 
of  BoattMi,  wem  <»i  foot  to  tUiI  New  Plymoatk    Bradford,  pbbioo  ni 
Hill  die  gonremory  and  BQewater,  the  nding  elder,  met  and   orap.  ▼. 
ciBiMlncmd  tfaem  to  their  homea.    Though  but  litde  of  the  ^««-v-^ 
cheer  of  earth  ooold  be  fumiahed,  yet  they  partook  together  Oetobarsa. 
0a  the  Sabbath»  of  «the  heavenly  feaat;"  and  each  of  the    t^^i^H^ 
paitiea  apoke  in  torn  of  the  ^knioua  thinga  pertaining  to  the 
nliaiitanee  of  the  aainta  in  light. 

The  noithem  oolooiea  hada  good  underatanding  with  the 
migiaiani,  receiTing  fiom  them  aiq>pliea  of   com.    They 
alao  had  a  fiiendly  tnffic  with  the  Dutch,  who  had  aettled  at 
thOiHiidaoB  lirer.    Theae  aijpia  of  proaperity  were  reported    tugs.   ' 
a  Eatttaiid,  where  peraecntion  waa  aa  yet  unrelenting ;  and    ,  . 

over  a  noUe  frei^  of  three  hundred,  among  whom  were  the  ,^n™^ 
fiAen  of  Connecdcut,  HodLer  and  Haynea ;  and  the  piona  SSLiff 
and  learned  Cotton.    The  latter  waa  aettled  in  Boaton,  and      ^^ 
dma  became  influential  in  the  organization  of  the  churchea. 

Aa  the  aettleraenta  in  Maaaachuaetia  had  now  become  no- 
aaeiOQa,  and  had  already  extended  more  than  thirty  milea  from    i6g4. 
Boaton,  it  became  impracticable  for  all  the  freemen  to  attend  j^^^^^ . 
the  general  court.     This  led  to  an  innovation,  which  altered    setts  be- ' 
the  constitution  of  the  government  from  a  simple  to  a  repre-  comes  a  rep- 
seniatwe  democracy.     It  was  made  lawful  for  "  the  freemen  of  SemoMacv, 
every  town  to  choose  two  or  three  of  their  own  number,  to 
confer  of,  and  prepare  such  public  business  as  by  them  shall 
be  thought  fit  to  consider  of  at  the  next  general  court ;"  and 
it  was  ordained,  that  these  persons  should  have  the  full  power 
and  voices  of  all  the  freemen,  for  whom  they  were  chosen  to  but  elections 
act.     An  exception  was,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  elec-  '^  Jg^  ^^ 
tion  to  offices,  in  which  every  freeman  was,  as  heretofore,  to 
give  his  own  vote.     For  this  purpose,  the  whole  body  met 
once  a  year,  to  hold  the  court  of  election.     Besides  this,  three 
other  general  courts  were  holden   each  year  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, which  number  was,  however,  soon  limited.     The 
Mosaic  laws  were  made  the  basis  of  their  criminal  code.  1635. 

Charles  I.,  the  son  and  successor  of  James  I.,  was  no  less     James  I. 
violent  in  his  religious  and  political  despotism ;  and  emigrants  by"cbaxle»  I 
continued  to  flock  to  New  England.     In  the  year  1635  not     ^^35 
less  th<tn  three  thousand  arrived,  among  whom  was  Hugh    ^qqo  emi. 
Peters,  and  also  the  younger  Henry  Vane,  much  known  in  the  gi^  *??^^ 
subsequent  history  of  England  for  his  high  political  career,  ^"^^p^p, 
for  his  able  and  consistent  defense  of  the  principles  of  free-  Henry  Vane 
doMn,  and  for  the  violent  death  which,  after  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  he  suffered  with  such  unexampled  christian  tri- 
nrnph.     The  lofty  bearing  of  the  high  bom  stranger,  his  pro-       vsne 
found  religious  feeling,  and  his  great  knowledge,  so  wrought  in    is  chosen 
hia  fevor,  that,  disregarding  his  youth,  the  people  rashly  with-    ^^^ 
drew  their  suflrages  from  the  good  Winthrop,  and  chose  Vane 
yuremory  the  year  after  his  arrival. 
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Roger  Williams  possessed  one  of  those  rare  minds,  which 
KRioD  III.  looks  upon  truth  with  an  eagle  gaze ;  and  what  he  saw  clearly, 
CHAP.  VI.   ^Yiax  he  maintained  with  invincible  courage.     But  the  war  he 
'-'^^^^'^^^  wa^ed,  was  with  "  soul-oppression."     Having  been  a  puritan 
WiSfains.   minister,  he  had  been  driven  from  England  by  those  perse- 
cutions for  opinion,  which,  like  the  confusion  of  languages  at 
His  arrival,  Babel,  drove  men  asunder,  and  peopled  the  earth.     When 
1631  '  ^^^^^™s  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  he  proclaimed,  that  the 
His  views  of  only  business  of  the  human  legislator  is  with  the  actions 
religious  \  of   man   as   they  affect   his   fellow-man ;    but   as    for   the 
loleraiion.   ^jjoughts  and  feelings  of  his  mind,  and  the  acts  or  omissions 
of  his  life,  as  respects  religious  worship,  the  only  lawgiver 
is  God ;   and  the  only  human  tribunal,  a  man's  own  con- 
science. 

Hence  he  condemned  as  unjust  the  church-membership 

by^ihe      restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  all  laws  to  compel-  atten- 

authorities   dance  on  devotional  exercises,  and  all  taxation  to  support  pub- 

^'•h^'^*    lie  worship      Great  was  the  astonishment  caused,  and  the 

*  ^  disturbance  made,  by  what  was  called  this  "  ill  egg  of  tolera- 

1635.  tion."    Williams,  the  eloquent  young  divine,  frank  and  affec- 
Ile  is  settled  ^ionate,  had,  however,  won   the    hearts   of  the  people   of 

at  Salem.    Salem,  and  they  invited  him  to  settle  with  them  as  their  pas- 

'   tor.     The  general  court  forbade  it.     W^illiams  withdrew  to 

wnh"heM-  Ptyniouth,  where  he  remained  as  pastor  for  two  years,  and 

•  ral  court,   then  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  was  again  gladly  received 

by  the  people. 

The  court  punished  the  town  for  this  offense  by  withhold- 
ing a  tract  of  land  to  which  they  had  a  claim.     Williams 
wrote  to  the  churches,  endeavoring  to  show  the  injustice  of 
this  proceeding ;  whereupon  the  court  ordered,  that  until  am- 
Salem  dis-  P^®  apology  was  made  for  the  letter,  Salem  should  be  disfran- 
franchiaed.  chised.     Then   all,   even   his  wife,  yielded  to  the    clamor 
against  him ;  but  he  declared  to  the  court  before  whom  he 
was  arraigned,  that  he  was  ready  to  be  bound,  or  if  need 
were,  to  attest  with  his  life,  his  devotion  to  his  principles. 
^^^SKd.**  '^^^  court,  influenced  by  Mr.  Cotton,  pronounced  against  him 
the  sentence  of  exile.     Winter  was  approaching,  and  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  till  spring.     The  affections  of 
his  people  revived,  and  throngs  collected  to  hear  the  beloTed 

1636.  ^^^^®>  ^^^^  ^  cease  from  among  them.    The  authorities  be- 
.'    *     came  alarmed,  and  sent  a  pinnace  to  convey  him  to  EngtAnd ; 

vnAehered  ^^^  ^®  ^^  disappeared, 
wanderer.       Now  a  Wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  not,  upon  mauy 


tmm  mtMMAmtmtwm  nu  bbhstactou  or  uom  iu.ua>.  4B 

a  aMn^  laAt,  ahhar  "  Ibod,  or  fire,  or  company,"  or  bot-  pabT  L 
tv  hiding  than  ths  kdlow  of  a  tree.  At  last,  a  few  follow-  ^^^~^ 
MS  hanug  joiBed  Um,  ho  fixed  at  Seckonk,  since  RehtriNHh,  ^^^  ^^ 
widtm  tbs  ibiiita  of  the  caitmj  of  Pl]rmai]th.  Wiiulow  was  ._^'_^", 
■nr  gonemot  than ;  and  he  toli  himaelf  oUiged  to  commn- 
.^eata  to  WilUaina  that  hia  remaining  would  lH«ed  diatorti-  ji,  ^^  ^ 
^^eabatwaao  A«  two  ooloniaa ;  and  he  added  hia  adnce  to  i^Nlm- 
Alt  frivatelf  conreyed  U  WUUains  by  a  letter  fiom  Winthrap,  p><*«tta 
*to  ateet  hia  comae  lo  Narraganaett  Bay." 

WiOiann  now  direw  hinuuf  upon  the  mercy  of  Canomcna. 
Al  fint,  iba  lacheDi  waa  an^aciona.  The  En^iah,  he  ui^ 
bad  aon^  to  kill  htm,  and  had  aent  the  pla^  among  lua  ^Sai^ 


feofle.    Btt  WiUlama  won  upon  him  by  decrees,  aiu  he  < 
■zlanded  Us  hoqnlalitr  to  tiini  and  hia  suffermg  ctnnpaay. 
ga  WOBJd  aol,  he  aaid,  mB  hia  land,  bu  he  freely  nre  to 
'Wmiania,  wboae  nai^iborbood  he  now  coreted,  and  who  waa 
frtored  t^  hia  nephew,  Hiajitonomoh,  aU  the  neck  of  land 
ftetwoea  UwPawtncketand  Moshaanekrinra,"  that  his  peoi4e  jl*°^*g.; 
■agkt  ait  down  in  peace  end  enjoy  it  forerer."    Thither  they  ^  f,mp 
w«nt,  and  with  puras  thaiUuginng  named  the  goodly  place  FraridnM 

PaOVlDENCE.  lAM. 

The  acquainlance  of  Williama  with  the  Narraganaetls  was 
opponone ;    for  by  its  means  he  learned  that  a  conspiracy 
was  forming  to  cut  olT  the  English,  headed  by  Sasaacus,  the 
powerful  chief  of  the    Pequods.     The    Narragansetts  had 
been  strongly  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Mononoiio,  asso- 
ciate chief  with  Sassacus,  to  join  in  the  plot.     They  wavered,  „   ^ 
bat  Williams,  by  making  a  perilous  journey  to  their  country,     pe,iiaui 
perauaded  them  rather  to  unite  with  (he  English  ugainst  their    jounicjr  i» 
ancient  enemies.     He  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop,  who  im-   '^^j^JJT 
mediately  invited  Miantonomoh  to  visit  him  at  Boston.     That  u,  serve  bi« 
chieftain  went,  and  there  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and  pcraeoown. 
■Uiance  with  the  English ;  engaging  lo  them  the  assistance 
of  the  Xarraganselta  against  the  Pequods,  should  they  pcr- 
siqf  in  hostility. 

Roger  Williams  became  a  Baptist;  and  founded,  in  Provi* 
dence,  the  first  Baptist  chnrch  in  America. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

Cooneclicat  utd  iU  faanien. 


Thb  Diuch  and  English  both  claimed  lo  be  the  original  The  Dutch 
diacorerera  of  Connecticut  river,  but  the  former  bad  probably  •^f.^"^"" 
the  jnster  claim.     The  natives  along  its  valley  were  kepi  in  ^' 
fear  by  the  more  warlike  Pequods  on  the  east,  and  the  lerri- 
Ue  Mohawk*  in  the  west;  and  hence  they  desired  the  pres- 
ence of  the  English,  as  defenders.     As  early  as  1631,  Wsh- 
le  of  their  sachems,  being  preiwea  by  the  Pequods, 
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went  to  Boston  and  afterwards  to  Plymouth,  earnestly  re- 
questing that  an  English  colony  might  be  sent  to  his  countr}^ 
which  he  truly  described  as  a  delightful  region.  Governor 
Winthrop  declined  his  proposal ;  but  Edward  Winslow,  then 
governor  of  Plymouth,  favored  the  project,  and  visited  and 
examined  the  valley. 

The  Plymouth  people  had  been,  some  time  previous,  ad- 
vised by  the  Dutch  to  settle  on  Connecticut  river ;  and  they 
now  determined  to  pursue  the  enterprise.  They  fixed  on  the 
site  of  Windsor,  as  the  place  to  erect  a  trading-house.  But 
delays  occurred,  and  the  Dutch  having  repented  of  their  for- 
mer moderation,  and  now  anxious  to  secure  the  territory  for 
themselves,  erected  a  small  trading  fort,  called  the  house  of 
Good  Hope,  on  a  point  of  land  in  Sukeag,  since  Hartford,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Little  river  with  the  Connecticut. 

The  materials  for  the  Plymouth  trading-house  being  put  on 
board  a  vessel.  Captain  Holmes,  who  commanded,  soon  a}>- 
peared  sailing  up  the  river.  When  opposite  to  the  Dutch 
fort,  he  was  commanded  to  stop,  or  he  would  be  fired  upon  ; 
but  he  resolutely  kept  his  course,  and  the  Windsor  house,  the 
first  in  Connecticut,  was  erected  and  fortified  before  winter. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  purit^ins  in  England,  and 
such  the  reputation  of  their  success  in  America,  that  even 
some  of  the  nobility  belonging  to  the  sect,  meditated  emigra- 
tion. The  Grand  Council  patented  Connecticut  to  the  Earl  of 
W^arwick,  a  friend  and  frequent  hearer  of  Thomas  Hooker. 
That  nobleman  subsequently  transferred  his  patent  to  Lord 
Say  and  Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  with  others.  John  Winthrop, 
a  son  of  the  worthy  governor  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  in 
whom  high  natiu*al  endowments  had  received  the  teachings 
of  science  and  religion,  having  been  sent  to  England  on  busi- 
ness for  Massachusetts,  took  an  agency  for  the  two  Lords 
patentees,  and  was  directed  by  them  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  within  it,  houses  proper 
for  persons  of  rank,  as  well  as  those  for  laborers.  t 

The  patent  granted  all  that  part  of  New  England  which  ex- 
tends "  from  Narragansett  river  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
on  a  straight  line,  near  the  shore,  towards  the  south-west,  as 
the  coast  lies  toward  Virginia,  and  within  that  breadth,  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  South  Sea." 

Before  Mr.  Winthrop's  commission  was  known,  Thomas 
Hooker  and  his  church  had  determined  to  leave  Newtown, 
since  Cambridge,  and  plant  themselves  upon  Connecticut  river; 
having  obtained  for  that  object  a  reluctant  permission  from  *he 
general  court  of  Massachusetts. 

Other  parties  around  the  Bay  were  also  in  motion.  lu 
August,  a  few  pioneers  from  Dorchester  selected  a  place  at 
Windsor  near  the  Plymouth  trading-house ;  and  others  from 
Watertown  fixed  on  Pyquag,  now  Wethersfield. 

Hanng  made  such  preparations  as  they  were  able,  a  party 
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intending  to  be  in  advance  of  Hooker,  set  out  in  October, .  PART  I. 
with  their  families,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty  persons,  men,  prriod  ni 
women  and  children.     To  proceed  rapidly  across  a  trackless  c-hap.  th. 
wilderness,  through  swamps  and  over  moimtains,  was  impos-  v^^^v^^^ 
sible,  and  when  the  tedious  journey  was  accomplished,  win-   Hardships 
tcr  was  at  hand ;    and  it  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  was    ®"^"*^ 
tmcommonly  severe.     They  not  only   lacked    comfortable 
dwellings,  but  having  sent  their  furniture  and  provisions  round 
by  shipping,  storms  had  delayed  or  wrecked  their  vessels. 
AAer  enduring  such  hardships  as  human  nature  shudders  to    Retu„j  ,o 
contemplate,  most  of  the  party,  to  save  life,  got  on  board  a    the  Bay. 
Tessel,  and  at  length  reached    Massachusetts.     A  few  re- 
mained, who  lived  on  malt  and  acorns.     Their  cattle,  too,  fared 
hardly,  browsing  in  the  i^oods  ;  and    numbers  of  them  died 
from  starvation.     The  resolute   puritans  were  not  however 
discouraged,  but  most  of  those  who  left  the  settlement  in  the 
winter,  returned  in  the  spring  with  Hooker  and  his  company. 

Winthrop  in  the  meantime  arrived  with  his  commission,  h.^j°*^"JP 
mnd  commenced  building  the  projected  fort.     A  few  days  af-  at  Saybrook. 
terwards,  a  Dutch  vessel,  which  was  sent  from  New  Neth- 
erlands,   appeared  off  the  harbor  to  take   possession  of  its 
entrduce.     The  Enirlish  havinor  by  this   time  mounted  two  I^'itrh  attack 
pieces  of  cannon,  proveiited  llieir  landing;  and  proceeded  to    pV'Xed 
complete  the  fort,  which  was  named  after  the  two  Lords  pat- 
entees, Say-Brook. 

Engaged  as  were  all  parties  concerned,  in  planting  the 
wilderness  for  the  same  object — the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  I^'^'^rem«s 
a  common  religion — the  ample  subjects  oi  contention,  now  atljusicu. 
opened  by  conflicting  claims,  were  all,  tliough  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, peaceably  adjusted.  The  Pilgrims,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  wonted  virtues,  sold  their  claim  to  lands  at  Windsor,  to 
the  people  of  Dorchester ;  and  the  patentees  were  content 
that  the  Massachusetts  settlement  should  proceed. 

Thomas   Hooker  is  regarded  as  the  principal   founder  of 
Connecticut.     In  him  a  natural  *' grandeur  of  mind"  was  cul- 
tivated by  education,  and  chastened  by  religion  and  adver-     'I'lioni '•» 
sity.     Although  commanding  and  dignified  in  his  ministerial        ^*^^'''- 
ofllce,  he  was  in  policy,  an  overmatch  for  the  crafty.     In  pri- 
vate  life   he   was  generous,  compassionate,   and  tender.     So  jjj^  chiir.u-- 
attraclive   was  his   pulpit   eloquence,   from  *'  the   fervor  with      ler  an*! 
which  he  breathed  out  his  holy  soul,"  and  from  the  great  flex-     i,J^y^]p^.^ 
ibility  of  his  manner,  tones,  and  copious  imagery,  by  which 
he  adapted  himself  to  all  subjects  and  all  occasions,  that  in 
England  he  drew  crowds,  often  from  great  distances,  of  no- 
ble, as  well  as  plebeian  hearers.     And  when  for  his  conscien- 
tious non-conformity,  not  to  the  doctrines  of  the   English 
church,  but  to  the  legal  imposition  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  silenced  him,  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  of  the  regular  clergy  remonstrated  ;  and  plead,  though 
vainly,  for  his  restoration. 
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His  congregation  in  England  esteemed  his  ministry  as  so 
great  a  blessing,  that  when  persecution  drove  him  from  his 
native  land,  they  desired  still  to  be  with  him,  although  in  these 
"  ends  of  the  earth."  A  portion  of  his  people  had  preceded 
him,  and  were  already  settled  at  Newtown,  since  Cambridge. 
As  he  landed,  they  met  him  on  the  shore.  With  streaming 
eyes  he  pressed  them  to  his  bosom,  crying  out,  "  Now  I  live, 
if  ye  stand  fast  in  the  Lord !" 

His  pervading  mind  had  been  active  in  planning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  preceding  year,  for  he  had  determined,  soon  after 
his  arrival,  on  taking  his  flock  to  a  separate  ground  There 
remained  persecuted  friends  in  England,  who  were  yet  to 
join  tliem ;  and  for  their  sake,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  make 
more  extensive  room ;  and  he  was  attracted  by  the  locality  of 
the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Associated  with  Hooker,  both  in  counsel  and  action,  was 
John  Haynes,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  endowments,  of  un- 
affected meekness,  and  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  es- 
tate. So  desirous  were  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  detain 
liim,  that  they  made  him  their  governor ;  but  he  would  not 
separate  himself  from  his  friend  and  pastor. 

Warned  by  the  calamities  of  the  preceding  autumn.  Hooker 
would  not  delay,  although  his  wife  was  so  ill  as  to  be  carried 
on  a  litter ;  but  the  company  departed  from  Newtown  early  in 
June,  driving  their  flocks  and  herds.  Many  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  affluence ;  but  now,  they  all,  men,  women  and 
little  children,  travelled  on  foot,  through  thickets,  across 
stieams  and  over  mount;iins,  lodging  at  night  upon  the  unshel- 
tered ground.  But  they  put  their  cheerful  trust  in  God,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  ancient  forest  was,  night  and  morning,  made 
vocal  with  His  praise. 

At  length  they  reached  their  destined  location,  which  they 
named  Hartford.  The  excellent  Haynes  was  chosen  chief 
mngistrate  ;  and  the  soil  was  purchased  of  the  natives.  The 
succeeding  summer  was  one  of  the  utmost  exertion.  Houses 
were  to  be  built,  lands  cleared,  food  provided  for  the  coming 
winter,  roads  made,  the  cunning  and  terrible  savage  to  be 
guarded  against,  and,  chiefly,  a  church  and  state  to  be  or- 
ganized. All  was  to  be  done,  and  all  was  accomplished  by 
wisdom,  union,  and  labor. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Connecticut — ^The  Poquod  War. 

How  firmly  the  Ihtle  state  had  become   established    in  a 
short  time,  is  shown  from  the  shock  which  it  now  met  and 
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npdkd.  The  Psqnodg  w«n  ondenToring  to  unite  the  Indiu  PART  I. 
UMa  in  ft  idM  lo  eztemuiute the  Eoriuh,  eapeciallTthcwe  of  rauoo  m 
Adi  colony,  Buud  fiom  its  river,  ConnecticnL  Thej  had  "'*'■  nn. 
Mariit,  u  wo  hBTS  seen,  die  aUiance  of  their  fomwr  enemies,  ^.^-^r^^ 
Aa  Mnmpimtta,  but  ihion^  the  inflneDce  of  Roger  \Vil>  1«M. 
I^M,  HiuUoomoh,  the  war-cliiBf  of  that  ni^an,  remuned  ThtPaqooAi 
■w  to  the  wldtss.  Ilncaa,  die  Hohegan  ugunore,  formerly'  *^s»S^ 
m  laMtli  and  of  tho  unto  femily  with  Sssiacua,  wm  now  bis    fuanu 


The  pMRwds  mmdered  Captain  Jolin  Oldham,  near  Block  aj^^ 
lAnd.     'Inmr  nude  other  attacks,  and  carried  away  some  tba  Pogwd*. 
friauiieia.    Th^  cut  off  straggJers  from  Saybrook,  and  had 
■Moow  SO  bold  as  to  assanlt  the  fort,  and  use  impudent  snd 
lintontny  Isognage.     Erery  wliere  they  were,  or  seemed 
to  be,  latkuig,  with  pnipoaes  of  murder.    The  whole  settle-  Dwimi  m 
■aat,men,wanieiiasdchndren,wei8 lathe fererishcoadition  '^■■tt)*'^ 
d"  Jaiema  and  contianal  fear.    They  neither  ate,  slept,  or  la- 
hmd,  or  aren  woiahipped  Godin  theaanctuair.withontamis 
MdannnBilionathaad7  l«sr. 

A  geneni  conrt  was  called  on  the  last  of  May,  st  Hartford.  Tho  otufi 
Hiiny  persons  had  already  been  killed,  and  the  evidence  was  declnro  mr 
conclusive  that  the  savages  designed  a  general  massacre.  "p^JlJJ,' 
The  court,  therefore,  righteously  declared  war. 

The  <]uola  of  troops  from  the  three  towns  now  settled, 
shows  tho  rapid  progress  of  the  seltlement.      Harlford  was  lo 
furnish  ninety  men,    Windsor   forty-two,   and   Wcthcrsfield  Routeoi' ii.p 
eighteen,  making  one  hundred  and  fifty.     John  Mason  was  cho-  '"^P"  ^"'^" 
sen  csplain.     The  troops  embarked  at  Hartford,  sailed  down        '""■ 
die  river,  and  along  the  coast,  to  Narragaiisctt  Bay.     Mianlono- 
moh  furnished  them  two  hundred  warriors,  Uncas  sixty.    There 
were  actually  embodied  of  the  English,  only  seventy-aeven,  of 
whom  twenty,  commanded  by  Captain  Underbill,  were  from 
Massachusetts.     Guided  by  a  Pcqiiod  deserter,  they  reached     „ 
Mystic,  one  of  the  two  forts  of  Sassaciis,  at  dawn  of  day.  Thp*^r.|iiod 
Their  Indian  allies  showed  signs  of  fear,  and  Mason  arranging  fort  at  .M™- 
diem  at  a  distance  around  the  fort,  advanced  with  his  own  little  ""  "'"^^™- 
aimy.    If  they  fell,  there  was  no  second  force  to  defend  their 
state,  their  wives  and  helpless  children.     As  they  approach,  a 
dog  barks, and  an  Indian  sentinel  cries  out,"Owannoz,  Owsn- 
nox!"  the  English!  the  English!    They  leap  witl'in  the  fort. 
The  Indians  fight  desperately,  and  victory  is  doubtful.     Mason 
then  seizes  and  throws  a  flaming  brand,  shouting,  "  we  must 
I    bum  them."     The  light  materials  of  thiiir  wigwams  were  in-  ^  bumtwiih 
sbmtly  in  a  blaze.     Hemmed  in  as  the  Indians  now  were,     ;^„,^. 
escape  was  impossible  ;  and  six  hundred,  all  who  wore  within 
the  fort,  of  every  sex  and  age, -in  one  hour  perished. 

Three  hundred  Pequods  issuing  from  the  other  and  royal 
fntress  of  Sassacus,  pursued  Mason  with  infuriated  rage,  as 
k«  retreated  to  the  Pequod  riTer,  where   he  embarked  oa 
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board  his  vessels  which  met  him  there.  Two  of  the  English 
were  killed,  and  twenty  wounded. 

The  subjects  of  Sassacus  now  reproached  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  their  misfortunes;  and  to  escape  destruction,  he  with 
his  chief  captains  fled  to  the  Mohawks :  but  he  was  after- 
wards slain  by  a  revengeful  subject.  Three  hundred  of  his 
warriors,  having  burned  his  remaining  fort,  fled  along  the  sea 
coast.  Massachusetts  had  raised  a  body  of  men  to  aid  in  the 
war,  which  on  account  of  the  theological  disturbance,  arrived 
too  late  for  the  battle.  These,  under  Captain  Patrick,  now 
joined  with  forty  men  under  Mason,  pursued  the  fugitive 
savages,  traced  them  to  a  swamp  in  Fairdeld,  and  there  fought 
and  defeated  them. 

Nearly  one  thousand  of  the  Pequods  were  destroyed ;  many 
fled,  and  two  hundred,  besides  women  and  children,  remained 
as  captives.  Of  these,  some,  we  are  grieved  to  relate,  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  into  slavery ;  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  between  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Mohe- 
gans.  The  two  Sachems,  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh,  between 
whom  was  mutual  hatred,  now  engaged  to  live  in  peace.  The 
lands  of  the  Pequods  were  regarded  as  conquered  territory, 
and  the  name  of  the  tribe  was  declared  extinct. 

The  prowess  of  the  English  had  thus  put  the  natives  in 
fear,  and  a  long  peace  ensued.  All  the  churches  in  New 
England  commemorated  this  deliverance,  by  keeping  a  day  of 
common  and  devout  thanksgiving. 

The  war  had  fallen  heavily  upon  the  colony.  Their  farm- 
ing and  their  finances  were  deranged ;  but  order  and  industry 
restored  them.  In  1639,  they  formaily  conjoined  themselves 
to  be  one  state  or  commonwealth,  "  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  gospel,  the  discipline  of  the  churches,  and  in  all  cinl  af- 
fairs, to  be  governed  by  the  constitution  which  should  be 
adopted." 

This  constitution  ordained  two  annual  general  courts,  one 
to  be  held  in  May,  at  which  the  whole  body  of  freemen  should 
choose  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  six  magistrates,  and  other 
necessary  officers.  Church  membership  was  not  made  a  ne- 
cessary qualification  for  a  voter,  or  even  for  a  magistrate,  al- 
though it  was  for  the  office  of  governor.  The  towns  were  to 
send  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  for  the  transaction  of 
all  business,  except  the  election  of  officers.  All  taxes  were 
to  be  apportioned  by  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  towns.  The  governor  and  four  magis- 
trates might  constitute  a  general  assembly,  at  which  the  for- 
mer had  a  casting  vote.  So  wisely  was  the  "foundation- 
work"  of  a  public  organization  performed  by  the  fathers  of 
Connecticut,  that  less  has  been  found  to  alter  here  than  in  any 
other  state ;  and  it  has  hence  been  called  throughout  the 
union,  "  the  land  of  steady  habits." 


DAVENPORT  AND   EATON. — THEIR   FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTEIflX. 

New  Haven  and  its  Foundcn. 

Theophilur  Eaton  and  John  Davenport,  puritans  of  much 
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distinctioa  in  England,  were  regarded  as  the  Moses  and  Aaron  '**^'*'^'*  '" 
of  the  colony  of  New  Haven.   Eaton  had  been  deputy-governor  ^"^**'  ^^' 
of  a  company  for  trade  to  the  Baltic,  and  a  public  functionary  ^-^'"^^^^-^ 
at  the  court  of  Denmark ;  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  ^^^a'^"*, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  and  was  possessed  of  a  large  estate.     Da-    of  con!«e- 
vcnport,  the  son  of  an  English  lawyer,  was  early  pious;  and   ^^T*" '." 
entering  the  ministry,  he  became  eminent  in  London  as  a      "°  ^"^ ' 
preacher. 

In  attempting  to  dissuade  Cotton  from  puritanism,  Daven-  ,  .    j. 
port  had  become  its  disciple,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to  per-  port  an  emi- 
secution.     He  believed  that  the  reformation  in  England  had  nent  divine. 
stopped  short;  and  that  ''the  ark  might  as  well  be  got  off  from 
the  mountains  when  it  had  onco  rested,  as  a  reformation  to 
Ikj  reformed  where  it  had  once  ^topped :"  and  hence  he  was 
>«.-ized  with  an  ardent  desire  to  realize  his  visions  of  perfec- 
!.on  in  church  oriranization,  which  he  tliought  could  only  be  His  views  of 
wliere  a  church  sliould  be  constituted  "  in  the  first  assay,"  in      '      »  • 
*'ii:ire  accordance  with  the  scriptures  ;  and  Cotton  had  written 
ro  him  from  America,  that  the  order  there  settled  "  l)rou^ht  to 
his  mind  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dw^ell- 
rth  rifjhteousness." 

Anions  the  serious  virtues  of  that  soul-expand  in  i(  day,  was 
•^ne  little  known  in  times  when  a  paltry  spirit  of  levity  prevails:  i^^tJi^^ecn  Ea- 
ihrit  of  high  and  devoted  friendship.     Such  existed  between     ton  and^ 
D:ivenport  and  Eaton,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  main-  Davenport 
>pring  in  producing  Eaton's  emigration. 

The  two  friends  collected  their  associates,  and  arrived  at      iV«J 
Boston,  July  2Gth,  1637.     Massachusetts  \yas  desirous  of  se-  r^j*    ^^^{^^ 
curing  such  settlers,  but  they  preferred  a  separate   establish-    at  Boston, 
inent ;  and  seeking  a  commercial  station,  they  explored  the      163§. 
coast,  fixed  on  Quinnipiac,  and  in  1638,  they  moored  their  They  reach 
vessels  in  its  harbor.     The   company  had  made  some  Uttle  Quinnipiac. 
preparation  for  the  settlement  the  preceding  summer,  yet  many 
sufferings  were  to  be  endured.     The  spring  was  uncommonly 
backward ;    their   planted   com   perished  repeatedly  in  the 
ground,  and  they  dreaded  the  utter  failure  of  the  crop  ;  but  at 
length  they  were  cheered  by  warm  weather,  and  surprised  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  vegetation. 

The  first  Sunday  after  they  arrived,  they  met  and  worship-     ^   -^  ^5. 
ped  under  a  large  tree,  when  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  them 
concerning  the  temptations  of  the  wilderness.     On  the  4th  of 
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June,  ICaO,  they  met  in  a  large  barn  belonging  to  Mr.  New- 
man,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and 
established  a  form  of  government,  blending  the  church  with 
the  slate.  Each  church  %as  to  be  begun  by  seven  of  their 
best  and  most  pious  men,  called  "  the  seven  pillars "  of  the 
church,  who  were  to  be  selected  by  twelve  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large  for  the  purpose.  The  governor  and  magistrates 
were  to  be  elected  by  such  of  their  number  as  were  church 
members  ;  and  were  to  hold  annually  a  general  court  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  planters  solemnly  bound 
themselves,  "  until  otherwise  ordered,  to  be  governed  in  all 
things,  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  concerns,  by  the  rules  which 
the  Scriptures  held  forth  to  them."  Eaton  was  chosen  go- 
vernor. To  the  place,  which  they  held  by  purchase  from  the 
natives,  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Haven. 


CHAPTER   X. 
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As  long  as  the  Puritan  fathers  consisted  of  only  a  few 
united  brethren,  who  accorded  in  religious  views,  all  was  har- 
monious ;  and  the  error  which  afterwards  led  to  intolerance, 
remained  latent.  But  human  opinion  flows  on  like  a  river,  and 
its  course  cannot  be  stayed  by  human  means.  Already  had 
the  theology  of  Geneva,  the  head-quarters  of  puritanism,  un- 
dergone a  chansje ;  and  Vane,  recently  there,  had  come  over 
with  newer  lights  ;  and  at  this  time, "  a  master-piece  of  wo- 
men's wit,"  Anne  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had,  by  her  powers 
of  reasoning,  and  eloquence  of  expression,  promulgated  opin- 
ions unthought  of  before,  and  highly  offensive. 

She  began  in  meetings  of  her  own  sex,  with  the  simple 
scriptural  proposition,  that  justification  is  of  faith,  and  not  of 
works — the  divine  life  formed  in  the  soul,  and  not  in  outward 
observances.  She  was  regarded  as  aiming  a  reproach  at  the 
sanctity  of  manners,  then  so  carefully  cultivated,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  These  censured,  but  failing  to  silence  her, 
a  bitter  controversy  ensued.  At  last,  she  went  the  length  of 
denying  the  necessity  of  good  works,  even  as  an  evidence  of 
faith.  This  was  Antinomianisra,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a 
most  alarming  heresy;  and  so  many  had  embraced  it  that  the 
utmost  distress  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  puritans;  who 
seemed  now  destined  to  lose  that  great  blessing  of  gospel  pa* 
rity,  for  which  they  had  sacrificed  so  nmch. 

Governor  Vane,  believing  Mrs.  Hutchinson  to  hare  bean 
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^  to  defend  het,  by  pleading  the  jnst  pnuciples  PABTL 
ttdantioD.  Mr.  Cotton,  it  ia  baliered,  waa  psuod  io. 
on  ibe  side  of  hia  penonsl  vanity,  by  tfae  prefcrence  qmat.  z. 
mUA  tlw  «IoqiHirt  Udr  gave  lo  him  over  hia  clencal  breth-  ^.^-v^*^ 
na.  It  it  cotun  that  ae  wu  her  advocate,  aa  waa  sIm  her  tb.  Omoo. 
IndMF-iD^aw, Ur.  Wheelright,  who  wu  ■  miniaier.  and  Mr.  *'-?S^ 
CoddingHn,  a  respectable  magiilrale,  and  many  othera. 

The  wndi«C  toe  oppoaitioo  wu  enwcially  kindled  against 
ib.  Vane ;  and  ahluni^  he  was  the  idol  of  yeaterday,  to-day     leST. 
ba  was  deoooBoed  aa  a  heretic  and  a  hypocrite.    Snch  ex-    Onttu^ 
dteoMH  prevailed  at  the  ensuing  election,  at  which  Winthrop    w"™w 
was  rein^aled  aa  governor,  thai  the  zeoloua  Wilaon  climbed  ^^'ZST"'* 
a  trae  to  harangue  the  peoi^e.    Even  the  call  made  by  C<m- 
necficBl  in  her  dittresa,  for  asaistance  against  the  Peqnoda, 
wbo  would,  if  ther  deatroyed  the  sister  colony,  be  next  with 
tbe  midnight  tdniaiiawk  at  their  own  doora,  was  regarded  with 
.leaa  interest  than  this  controversy ;  and  hence  the  Maaaachn- 
aetta  mx^w,  whom-  Wilson  was  to  accompany  as  chaplain,  did 
■M  arrive  ontil  the  little  anny  of  Mason  had  accompliahed, 
against  fearful  odds,  the  reduction  of  the  Pequod  fort  a  tynet 

In  this  extremity,  a  synod  of  ministers  was  assembled.  "'^»™<^ 
Mr.  Davenport  had  opportunely  arrived  from  London,  and  Mr.  M?^^ich. 
Hooker,  desirous  (o  prepare  mind»  for  political  as  well  as  rcli-      iuani. 
Ilious  union,  rccrossed  tho  uildcrncss  from  Hartford.     Vane 
hod  returned  to  England  to  be  a  leader  and  champion  of  lib- 
erty in  the  long  parliament,  and  Cotton,  an  he  now  expressed  Sbo  i«  bin- 
lo  the  synod  his  views  of  ibe  controversy,  seemed  scarcely   i''™^^'* 
to  diflcr  from  lijs  brethren.     Tliu  optiiioua  of  the  hcresiarch    adhennM. 
were  unanimously  condemned  by  the  synod,  and  herself  and 
the  nM>6t  determined  of  her  adbcccnis  banished.  1689 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,   excommunicaied  from  the  church,  an         to 
ootcasl  from  a  society  which  had  but  now  followed  and  flat-     1843. 
tered  her,  went  first  to  Rhode  Island,  to  join  the  settlement  Mn.  Hatdi- 
wfalch  her  foUowors  had  there  made ;  thence  she  removed  with  ^^^^ 
her  family  to  the  slate  of  New  York,  where  she  met  death  in  lndi»j»  in 
ila  moat  appaUing  form — that  of  an  Indian  midnifjht  massacre.    KpwYork, 

Uome  «l  the  first  fathers  of  New  England,  especially  the 
cleriey,  were  men  of  extensive  learning.     The  efcaier  num- 
ber of  these  had  been  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  all,  of  every  rank  and  occupation,  held  learning 
in    profound    esteem.     Hence  some  of  their  earliest  cares  y'^f^ 
were  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  their  cliildrcn.   uxu  pTe* 
At  the  general  court  in  September,   1630,  the  sum  of  four  f™rliu"l™l 
hundred  pounds  was  voted  to  commence  a  college  building,   ^bLnna 
and  Newtown,  which  had  been  fixed  on  as  its  location,  re-     colleg*. 
ceived  the  name  of  Cambridge.     In  IG38,  Mr.  John  Harvard,     1689. 
a  pioDS  divine  from  England,  dying  at  Charlcstown,  lef\  lo  the    "^i^ 
cidlege  a  bequest  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  and  grati-     „jj,^  , 
nde  perpetuated  his  name  in  that  of  the  institution.     All  the     baqoaifc 
seveial  colonies  cherished  the  infant  seminuy  by  contributions ; 
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PART  r.    regarding  it  as  a  nursery,  from  which  the  church  and  state 
I'ERiOD  111.  were  to  be  replenished  with  qualified  leaders. 
CHAP.  XI.        Rhode  Island.     The  most  respectable  of  the  banished 
^^^^s^^^^  followers  of  Mrs.  Ilutcliinson  went  south,  headed  by  William 
1C38.     Coddington  and  John  Clarke,  who,  as  a  baptist,  had  also  been 
r<Jio were  of  persecuted;  and  by  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  they 
Jfre.  Hutch-  obtained  from  Miantonomoh  the  noble  gift  of  the  island  of 
Khodn  Isl'.'^  Aquetneck,  called  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
and.       fertility.     Here  they  established  a  government,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  political  equality  and  religious  toleration ;  and  Cod- 
dington was  made  chief  magistrate. 

New  Hampshire.     Another  portion  of  the  disciples  of 

nl'ht  and    ^^^^'  Hutchinson,  headed  by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Whecl- 

o:lnra  found  right,  went  north ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Piscataqua  founded 

Kxcter.     Exeter.     It  was  within  a  tract  of  country  lying  between  that 

river  and  the  Merrimac,  which  Wheelright  claimed  by  virtue 

1C29.     ^'  ^  purchase  made  of  the  celebrated  Indian  sorcerer,  Passa- 

v»  heclrighi's  co^^^way,  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Pennicooks ;  and  of  less 

I.idian  pa-   powerful  chiefs  of  smaller  tribes.     This  claim  interfered  with 

tent,       ii^Q^  conveyed  by  the  patent  to  Mason  and  Gorges,  and  was 

accordingly  disputed. 

In  the  meantime  small  independent  settlements  were  made 

along  the  water  courses,  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts 

and  the  other  colonies ;   but  they  did  not  flourish,  for  they 

lOil     impnidently  neglected  the  culture  of  their  lands,  present  ne- 

New  Hanip-  cessitics  beiup^  scantily  supplied  by  fish  and  game. 

Fhire  settle-      j^   1641,  these  settlements,  induced  by  a  sense  of  their 

i)ecome'a    weakness,  petitioned  Massachusetts  to  receive  them  under  ite 

i  art  of  Mas-  jurisdiction.    The  general  court  granted  their  request,  and 

*achusetts.  ^^y  ^ere  incorporated  with  that  colony. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Delaware — Maryland — Virginia. 

GusTAvus  Adolphus,  the  hero  of  his  age,  formed,  in  1627, 

169T.     ^^^®  project  of  sending  to  America  a  colony  of  his  subjects  from 

Swedes  and  Sweden  and  Finland.     About  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1638, 

6euteo?ihe  ^^^^  ^"^®  ^^'^'^  headed  by  Peter  Minuets,  and  settled  at  Chris- 
Delaware  in  tina  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  calling  that  river 
1038.    Swedeland-stream,  and  the  country.  New  Sweden. 

Though  this  was  the  first  effectual  settlement,  yet  the 

Dutch  had  in  1629  purchased  of  the  natives  a  tract  of  land 

T)*^?^*     extending  from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 

claUn  origi-  ^^^^^-     ^  small  colony  conducted  by  De  Vries,  came  from 

nates.  Holland,  and  settled  near  Lewiston.     They  perished  by  the 

1631.    savages ;  but  the  Dutch  continuing  to  claim  the  countiy,  dis- 

Claybome  sensions  arose  between  them  and  the  Swedish  emigrants. 

S^?n V^ni     Maryland.    In  1631,  William  Clayborne  obtained  from 

Island.     Charles  I.  a  license  to  traflic  in  those  parts  of  America  for 
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rind  Aara  vu  not  absadjr  a  patent  graiued.  CI»yboTne  PART  t 
r*"**^  K  anwll  colonjr  on  Kent  ialand,  in  Oh^tpgikti  bayi-^DKA  m. 
lyile  to  ths  mpot  woera  Annapolu  now  ataoda.  oiiir.  n. 

0«am  Calrat,  aftaimrda  Lwd  Bahimgn,  had  npn-  ^^^f^ 
wmtad  m  .tha  En^ah  Pariiaimiit  bis  nadre  diirtrict  of  York-     OMrae 
ddra.    The  b.-m at  the  monazch and  tbe  principal  Buniaten  '^j^^iw* 
had  been  maiiifiiated  by  inflnential  raponitaients  at  court ;   Bdiincn. 
btf  diaae  he  redded  to  make  a  paUic  ^ofeaaion  of  the 
BflBBB  catholic  bilh.    To  mfoj  hia  religion  tmmideMed,  he 
viahed  to  endgnte  to  aomo  vacant  tract  in  America.    He  had 
fixed  oo  Virginia  aa  a  deatiaUe  location,  and  aceoidin^y    IMC 
■■do  »  TJait  to  that  ctdonr.    The  people  there  wonld  not  en-    .-^^jj* 
floviagv  a  aettloment,  milen  an  onb  ma  taken,  to  which  he    ^°^*'*- 
cndd  aoi  in  coascieace  anbscribe.     Finding  be  most  eeekaa 
aajtam  elsewheie,  ha  mqibned  the  conntry  to  the  nonh,  and  £u^i^ 
Am  ntmed  to  Endand.    Thd  Qneeo,  Henrietta  Maiiaf  nd  pbuw 
, jter  to  Henrjr  IT.  of  France,  gare  to  the  territory  the    ■  P*>nt> 
•  at  Ha^rland,  and  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  it  by  a  royal    ^^^ 
patent  CwdiCmi- 

He  died  al  London  in  1632,  before  his  patent  passed  to  a  rsit  tiw  wc- 
legal  form ;  but  hie  son,  Cecil  Calven,  the  second  Lord  Bal-  jJwi^ 
timore,  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  obtained  the  obiaio*  ihe 
gnnl  iniended  for  his  father.  "n»  pBieai. 

By  this  patent  he  held  the  country  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  40th  degree  of  north  Utitude  ;  and  thus,  by  a  mere  acl  of  It*  limits, 
tbe  crown,  what  had  long  before  been  granted  to  Virginia, 
was  now  taken  away ;  as  what  was  now  granted  was  subse- 
quently given  to  Penn,  to  the  extent  of  a  degree.  Hence 
long  and  obstinate  altercations  ensued. 

Lord  Baltimore  appointed  as  governor  his  brother,  Leonard     ^T"" 
Calren,  who,  with  two  hundred  emigrants,  sailed  for  Amer-  ,,ii,,NoT, 
ica  near  the  close  of  1633,  and  arrived  at  the  Potomac  early     1633. ' 
in  1634.     Here  they  purchased  of  the  natives,  Yamaco,  one   ^"'^IJ? 
of  their  settlements,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  St.    j^,^g_ 
Marr.  CalTertthussecuiedbyapaciflc  course,  comfortable  hiU>-    Febnuij, 
italions,  some  improved  lands,  and  the  friendship  of  the  na-     1034. 
tivea.     Other  circumstances  served  lo  increase  the  prosperity 
o(  tbe  colony.     The  country  was  pleasant,  great  religious  CommBncn 
freedom  existed,  and  a  liberal  charter  had  been  granted,  which  ■  "^Jjj^^ 
allowed  the  proprietor,  aided  by  the  freemen,  to  pass  laws,      „„  ^„ 
without  reserving  to  the  crown  the  right  of  rejecting  them.    PotooBo. 
Emigrants  accoidin^y  soon  flocked  to  the  province  from  the 
other  colonies  and  from  England. 

Thna  bad  tbe  earliest  settlers  of  this  beautiful  portion  of 
oar  country  established  themselves,  without  the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  tbe  pioneers  of  former  settlements.  The  proprie-  -^^^^ 
taiy  goremment,  generally  so  detrimental,  proved  here  a  nors-  ^j^^spS 
ing  mother.  Lord  Baltimore  expended  for  the  colonists,  prirtu^ind 
widdn  a  few  years,  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  they,  "  out  ^^^ 
at  itniim  to  return  aome  testimony  of  gratitude,"  voted  in  their 

•  l^M  In*  tb  MB!  taa  u  MM*  IB  FiUM,  lwloatli«  U  tUi  qwn- 
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assembly,  "  such  a  subsidy  as  the  low  and  poor  estate  of  the 
colony  could  bear." 

Lord  Baltimore  invited  the  puritans  of  Massachusetts  to 
emigrate  to  Maryland,  offering  them  "  free  liberty  of  religion." 
They  rejected  this,  as  they  did  a  similar  proposition  from 
Cromwell,  to  remove  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  restless,  intriguing  Claybome,  the  evil  genius  of  Ma- 
r^'land,  had  been  constantly  on  the  alert  to  establish  a  claim 
to  the  country,  and  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  good 
proprietary.  In  his  traffic  with  the  natives  he  had  learned 
their  dispositions,  and  he  wrought  them  to  jealous  hostility. 
In  England,  the  authority  of  the  long  Parliament  now  super- 
seded that  of  the  king,  and  those  who  derived  their  authority 
from  him  ;  and  of  this,  not  only  Claybome,  but  other  disor- 
derly subjects  of  Lord  Baltimore,  were  inclined  to  take  undue 
advantage.  Thus  the  fair  dawn  of  this  rising  settlement  was 
early  overcast. 

Virginia.  England  was  interested  in  the  slave-trade  as 
early  as  1 562,  when  Sir  John  Hawkins  took  by  fraud  a  cargo 
of  negroes  from  Africa,  and  sold  them  in  Hispaniola.  So  de- 
praved at  that  time  was  the  public  sentiment,  that  numbers  of 
the  most  consequential  persons  engaged  in  it ;  and  even  the 
Queen  herself  became  afterwards  a  party  to  this  atrocious 
merchandize. 

In  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  ship  brought  into  James  river 
twenty  negroes,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  Thus,  and  on  so 
small  a  scale,  began  an  evil  so  vast  in  its  consequences,  and 
so  difficult  now  to  eradicate. 

In  1621,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  arrived  as  governor,  bringing 
from  the  company  in  England  a  more  perfect  and  permanent 
constitution  for  the  colony.  The  power  of  making  laws  was 
vested  in  the  general  assembly.  No  regulations  however 
could  be  enforced,  until  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
general  court  of  the  company  in  England.  At  the  same  time, 
the  orders  of  the  company  were  not  binding  upon  the  colony, 
without  the  sanction  of  their  assembly.  These  liberal  con- 
cessions not  only  gratified  the  settlers,  but  encouraged  emi- 
grants ;  and  a  large  number  accordingly  accompanied  Gov- 
ernor Wyatt  to  the  province. 

This  year,  cotton  was  first  planted  in  Virginia,  and  "  the 
plentiful  coming  up  of  the  seeds,"  was  regarded  by  the  plant- 
ers with  curiosity  and  interest. 

Opcchancanough,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Powhatan, 
had  determined  to  extirpate  the  whites,  and  regain  the  country 
for  its  savage  lords.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  massacre  all  the  English  ;  and  during  four  years,  he  was, 
with  impenetrable  secrecy,  concerting  his  plan.  To  each 
tribe  its  station  was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  pre- 
scribed. On  the  22d  of  March,  1 622,  at  mid-day,  they  rushed 
upon  the  English,  in  all  their  settlements,  and  butchered  menu 


mMwnrrj^^wtMr^ — wtatt.— ub  wiuim  soxklkt.  ■ 


ti  mj,  had  not  mored  a  eonreitad  Indian,  to  whom  the  m-  ^^-v^-' 
9at  ma  cowiBMCttad,  to  rereal  it  to  his  maater,  on  the  night 
Wbn  Urn  i*natt«.    Thia  wu  dode  in  time  to  aare  Jamea- 
Mwii  and  the  'a^aeeat  aattlementa. 

A  bloo^  war  ananed.    The  Enriiih,  W  their  arma  and  iMilhtMB 
JhripBaa,  vara  Once  than  a  match  nir  the  Indiana,  and  they     "^^^ 
wUharuJ  ia  aach  a  manner  aa  loft  the  colonisia  for  a  hmg     *^ 
tiMB  firaa  Ana  aanga  moleatation.    Tbey  aleo  recetTed  ctm- 
■lanUa  accaariona  irflanda  by  ajqinipnating  thoae  of  the 

ta  IflM  die  LoDdon  cooipany,  which  had  aettied  Virginia,  pag  S^ 
■<■  diwalnd  ty  King  Jamea,  anditaiighta  and  piirilegea  le- lohad,  nd 
MMdtDdMcnnn.  The  neteztiwihia  unjnn  atretchoT^f^J^ 
Mfd  ■lAoritj',  waa  the  caUmitiea  which  had  befallen  the  alpmrinM. 
inriaea,  and  dwdiaaeBlioiia  which  had  kgitaied  the  conqnny.  ^^ 

Jamaa  now  a^dnled  eommisnoners  to  ioqnire  into  sflaira  £j^7^2£ 
in  Virginia,  that  he  might  fmne  proper  regnlatjona  ibr  the   ■  eo^  «v 
permanent  goremraenl  of  the  colony.    Pleased  with  such  an    Z"'^*' 
ooportunily  of  exercising  his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he  began     109s' 
bu  task,biit  death  prevented  its  completion.  laiB 

The  Virginiaas,  however,  continued  underthe  special  power  g.  ,  , ' 
of  his  successor,  Charles  I.  His  arbitrary  messures  were  Hirrc^  du- 
paiticulaTly  felt  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  placed  bj 
whom  in  1636  he  sent  over.  The  colonists  rose  in  opposi-  ""  '™P'*- 
.  tion  to  his  authority,  and  appointed  John  West  as  their  gov-  R„i,ced  |- 
flmOT ;  but  the  king,  highly  offended  at  their  conduct,  restored  t&  kii^. 
Harvey  to  his  office,  with  powers  more  ample  than  before. 

Sir  Francis  Wjratl  superseded  Harvey  in  1639.  In  conse-  1M». 
qnence  of  English  laws  restricting  the  culture  of  tobacco,  SiiFimnd* 
which  waa  not  only  the  staple  commodity,  but  the  circulating  gj,^^^: 
medium  of  the  colony,  it  was  now  much  raised  in  price  :  and  niij  Uw  u 
the  legislature  pasaed  a  law  that  no  man  need  "  pay  more  "gulue  th* 
than  two  thirds  of  his  debt  during  the  stint."  VsA? 

After  two  years.  Sir  Wilhsm  Berkeley  was  sent  ova  rto  sue-  sir  WiUiim 
eeed  Wyail.  The  colonists  were  now  confirmed  in  their  en-  Berkeley. 
loyment  of  the  elective  franchise.  Great  harmony  prevailed.  The  coIodj 
notwithstanding  the  assembly  took  a  high  tone  in  respect  lo  ■'^n,']!,^^^ 
their  political  rights;  boldly  declaring  "that  they  expected  lobetued 
00  taxea  or  impositions,  except  such  as  should  be  freely  vo-  ^J"*  V^ 
ted  Ibr  their  own  wutta."  ""  ^"' 
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Charles  L  — The  Long  Parliament.— The  New  En^and  Confsdenoj. 

While  the  first  settlement  of  New  England  was  yet  strug- 
gling for  existence,  it  was  regarded  as  too  feeble  to  excite 
among  the  ruling  party  of  England,  other  feelings  than  those 
of  pity.  But  the  persecuted  opponents  of  the  government 
looked  upon  the  pilgrims  as  Christian  heroes,  adventuring  all 
to  open  a  way  of  escape  for  the  oppressed ;  and  at  the  recep- 
tion of  good  news  from  New  England,  their  hearts  burned 
within  them,  and  the  precious  papers  were  carried  from  town 
to  town,  and  listened  to  as  prophetic  messages  of  hope.  Then 
followed  the  emigration  of  numbers  among  them  of  the  most 
worthy,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  their  substance. 

The  government  perceived  in  these  movements  a  spirit  of 
condenmation  of  their  own  proceedings,  and  of  approval  and 
honor,  of  a  religion  which  they  hated.  And  they  were  truly  in- 
formed by  some,  who  returned  dissatisfied  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  not  only  was  this  religion  established  by  its  laws, 
but  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy  was  prohibited.  Various 
other  charges  were  made  against  the  province,  showing  that  it 
was  casting  off  dependence  upon  the  English  crown,  and  as- 
suming sovereign  powers  to  itself. 

Much  displeased,  the  king  determined  that  the  audacious 
colonies  should  be  brought  to  submission,  both  in  church  and 
state  ;  and  he  made  archbishop  Laud  himself  chief  of  a  coim- 
cil,  which  was  appointed  with  full  powers  to  govern  the  colo- 
nies in  all  cases  whatever. 

This  council  decreed  that  a  governor  general  should  be 
sent  over,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed. He  was,  however,  prevented  from  leaving  England 
by  untoward  accidents. 

The  arbitrary  measures  of  Laud  and  his  coadjutors  pointed 
with  peculiar  hostility  at  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts. 
These  the  people  valued  more  than  life,  and  few  and  poor  as 
they  were,  they  determined  to  resist ;  and  the  general  court 
voted  six  hundred  pounds  for  fortifications. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth,  as  it  had  its  beginning 
and  course,  so  also  it  had  its  end  in  little  better  than  knavery. 
We  have  seen  that  its  indi\idual  members,  Gorges  and  Mason, 
had  been  its  patentees.  These  persons,  wishing  to  make 
good  certain  claims  to  territory  in  Massachusetts,  now  gave 
up  their  patent  to  the  crown ;  petitioning  for  redress  against 
that  colony,  which  they  averred  had  forfeited  its  charter,  by 
exceeding  its  powers  and  territorial  limits.  Willing  to  hum- 
ble their  "  unbridled  spirits,"  the  court  of  king's  bench  issued 


UUGH  OF.VBEUCUTION  IN  BNOLAND  .18  BROKEN. 

awritiigaiiiat  the  indiTidiiahof  die  ooiporatioii  of  Maseacliu-   Part.L 
•ettt  Bay,  accunag  them  with  certain  acts,  by  which  they  had  fuuod  m 
faifeited  their  chaner,  and  requiiiog  them  to  show  warrant  for  oiur.  zii. 
timr  proceedings.    At  a  sidweqiient  term,  the  court  pronoun-  s^^^r^^^ 
eed  eentenca  agvnel  them.  Deceniber, 

The  npid  emigration  to  the  cdonies  had  attracted  the  at-  ^^^ 

■tioa  of  die  onmcil,  and  they  had  passed  laws,  prohibiting  fefSS^ 
•ay  person  above  die  rank  of  a  servant  from  leaving  the  king-  bat  ^ 
dsawitfaoateipieBspemussion;  and  vessels  already  freighted  jS^jj^^^^ 
wiA  euiigranls  had  been  detained.  But  these  prohibitions  soooeoneto 
vera  in  Tsin;  finr  persecotion,  cmidncted  by  the  merciless  N..&igUiid 
Lead,  grew  move  and  morei  cruel,  and  in  one  year,  three  m^m 
ttoonad  persons  left  England  finr  America.  1038. 

Among  odien,  several  of  die  poxitan  nobility  thought  of 
Magnttng,  particnlarly  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Brook, 
■ad  Lofd  Say  and  SeaL    They  endeavored  to  procure  reso- 
faaions  to  be  pmed  in  the  colonies,  establishing  hereditary  no- 
Idiij,  and  makmg  the  magistracy  perpetual  in  certain  families.. 
To  this,  Mr.  Cotton,  in  the  name  of  the  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, rsfdied,  ^  When  God  blesseth  any  branch  of  a  noble  or 
generous  iamily  with  a  spirit  and  gifts  fit  for  govemment,  it  Pontan  no 
would  be  a  taking  God's  name  in  vain  to  put  such  a  talent  un-  eJi^jTrJJc  llg^ 
der  a  bushel,  and  a  sin  against  the  honor  of  the  magistracy  to    privileged 
neglect  such  in  our  public  elections.     But  if  God  should  not  or^***"-  ^«- 
deUght  to  furnish  some  of  their  posterity  with  gifts  fit  for  ma-  ^husettt 
gistracy,  we  should  expose  them  rather  to  reproach  and  preju-     1C30. 
dice,  and  the  commonwealth  with  them,  than  exalt  them  to 
honor,  if  we  should  call  them  forth  when  God  doth  not,  to  pub- 
lic authority."     For  these  sound  reasons,  the  plan  for  heredi- 
tary nobility  was  set  aside  in  New  England,  and  these  noblemen 
remained  at  home,  where  they  belonged  to  a  privileged  order. 

Still  determined  to  humble  Massachusetts,  the  lords  of  the 
oonncil  now  sent  a  threatening  letter  to  Governor  Winlhrop,     jSTifi' 
requiring  him,  on  account  of  the  legal  proceedings,  to  send  back  Threatening 
the  charter  of  that  province.     To  procrastinate,  the  governor     letter  to 
plead  that  no  fair  trial  had  passed ;  and  with  great  meekness   Hii°JJjlS« 
of  manner,  he  made  excuses  and  suggestions,  which  in  fact, 
contained  a  counter-menace. 

Imminent  was  now  the  danger  of  the  colonies ;  but  that 
Providence  which  had  so  often  interposed  its  shield,  saved  ^^^ 

them  from  ruin,  by  giving  to  the  cruel  Laud  and  his  royal  inThe  aSiS 
master,  subjects  of  attention  at  home.     Oppression,  and  per-  of  England. 
haps  the  successful  escape  and  resistance  of  their  brethren 
in  America,  had  so  wrought  upon  the  public  mind  in  England, 
that  matters  had  now  come  to  the  test  of  open  opposition  to 
the  government.     In  Scotland,  Charles  had  attempted  to  en- 
force the  use  of  the  English  liturgy.     Riots  had  followed,  and  ^"^i^'n** 
Ifae  ^'Solemn  League  and  Covenant"  been  made,  by  which  the  cJJ|^^*,^ 
Scottish  people  bound  themselves  to  oppose  all  similar  at-    g^^  in 
^mpts.     The  tide   of   popular   opinion   became    resistless,    cinlwar. 
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Laud's  party  was  ruined,  and  himself  imprisoned  ;  while  the 
king  was  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil  war  with  his  revolted 
subjects. 

Puritanism  now  reigned  triumphant  in  England,  and  its  dis- 
ciples had  no  inducement  to  emigrate.  Nay,  some,  as  Vane 
and  Hugh  Peters,  returned.  The  Long  Parliament  had  begun 
its  rule  ;  and  its  leaders  were  desirous  to  honor,  rather  than 
humble  New  England.  But  so  jealous  were  the  colonies  of 
tlieir  liberty,  that  they  declined  all  interference  of  a  British 
parliament  in  their  affairs,  even  if  it  were  to  do  them  good. 
And  when  to  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines.  Cotton, 
Hooker  and  Davenport  were  invited,  they,  especially  Hooker, 
saw  no  sufficient  cause  to  leave  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness. 
England  was  no  longer  their  country  ;  but  that  for  which  they 
had  suffered,  though  recent,  was  already  dear  to  these  noble 
patriots,  as  the  infant  to  the  mother. 

A  Union  was  meditated.  Dangers  from  without  as  obvi- 
ously taught  these  small  republics  to  confederate  for  mutual 
protection,  as  it  did  the  independent  men  on  board  the  May- 
Flower.  Internal  peace  was  to  be  secured,  as  well  as  exter- 
nal safety ;  and  an  essential  part  of  both  these  compacts,  was 
the  solemn  promise  of  their  framers  to  yield  a  conscientious 
obedience  to  the  powers  they  created. 

Two  commissioners  having  been  appointed  by  each  of  the 
four  colonies,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven,  they  met  at  Boston,  May,  1643,  where  they  drew  up 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  ;  and  all  signed  them  immedi- 
ately, except  the  Plymouth  delegation.  They  had  not  at  first 
been  empowered  to  .sign,  but  soon  receiving  the  requisite  au- 
thority, the  instrument  was  completed.  Rhode  Island  was 
not  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  un- 
less it  became  an  appendage  to  Plymouth,  which  that  colony 
very  properly  refused.  The  style  adopted  was  that  of  the 
United  Colonics  of  New  England.  Their  little  congress,  the 
first  of  the  New  World,  was  to  be  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, two  from  each  colony.  They  were  to  assemble  yearly 
in  the  different  colonies  by  rotation,  Massachusetts  having,  in 
this  respect,  a  double  privilege.  They  were  to  consult  to- 
gether on  all  matters  of  mutual  defense  and  protection ;  and 
for  their  general  well-being  as  a  moral,  and  especially  as  a 
religious  community :  yet  they  were  not  empowered  to  legis- 
late in  such  a  manner  as  to  abridge  the  independent  action  of 
the  separate  colonial  assemblies. 

Although  this  confederacy  was  nominally  discontinued  af- 
ter about  forty  years,  yet  its  spirit  remained.  The  colonies 
had  learned  to  act  together,  and  when  common  injuries  and 
dangers  again  required  united  action,  modes  and  precedents 
were  at  hand.  Hence  we  regard  the  Confederacy  of  the  foui 
New  England  provinces,  as  the  germ  of  the  Federal  Union. 
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Vilfiilia  Pkoipen. — Seeond  Imlian  Ma«sacrc.— Navigation  Act. — Bacon*ii 

Rcbclliun. 

DF.'itiM;  the  flr^t  yoars  of  tho  admini-trjition  of  the  cavalior 
Sir  Willitiin  Ccrkeloy,  iIk-  Virninian.s  nssiTtrd  ami  cnjoytMl 
ir"'."!?  politir;.!  lihffty.  anil  cniiscinKMit  prosjK'rity.  Nor  was 
ih:**  rh.Tk«<l  !»y  th'^  aNC<.'ii(lani-y  of  puntani^ni  in  Kiifjlaiul. 

In  I'in.  llio  ix'jci]  <)pi'chaiH'ainni[fli  nncc  nioro  s1rii«'k  for 
Th**  iiili'Titniirc  of  liis  Ton  <:s,  ]»v  rin'^hcr  atlrnipl  to  cut  nil', 
Mnii;!i.inO'in>ly,  the  srnttmMl  (■(•lonial  population.  Si  arcrly 
hal  the  warfare  beiinn.  an'l  tlio  Ilni'lisli  aroused  tonsi-lau(N\ 
w'::<'ii  the  Titilians  wen^  s'rurk  witii  panic  and  llrd.  'J'iir  Vir- 
sniiam  pursued  them  vjijorously,  and  kilN;*!  tlir<  *•  hundnd. 
The  chief  was  taken  primmer,  then  iTihunianly  wound«.fl. 
His  proud  >pirit  sulfcred  from  his  Ixdnir  kept  as  a  pr.lilir  spcc- 
t.ii'!*-.  and  h(?  welronn-d  ri  li«d'  hy  doath. 

f*liarii->«  I.  had  p^'rislifd  on  the  srallnld  ;  antl  tin'  powerlid 
niir.d  of  ( 'mniwcll  Icil  the  policy  ol"  KimlaiMl.  To  proinnlr  l.cr 
rnmm^reial  prosperity.  In-  e(nitinn»Ml,  and  perfi-chsl  a  sv.^ti  in 
«)f  coloniil  oppre'»>ion  in  rc^ixM-r  to  tra-.lr.  hy  the  ('•  h  hratod 
■•  NaviL'ation  Act.'*  Ijv  this  tli**  colonies  wm;  ni»t  mHowt-I  lo 
find  a  niark<^-t  for  theins'lvc^,  and  s»'ll  thrir  jn'odnrc  lo  ih,- 
hiffhost  bidder,  hut  were  olili'i«d  lo  earrv  it  dir«ct  to  the 
mother  country.  Tin*  llnidi-'h  nn-rohants  InniLrht  it  at  tlu-ir 
own  pricp  ;  and  thus  ihiy,  an-l  not  the  ('ol(»ni^t,  mad*-  tin-  profit 
on  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  At  the  same  linn"  thr  act  j)ro- 
hibited  any  hut  Eniili-ih  v«'><«'!-i  fr.)m  conveying'  mercliandise 
lo  the  colonies  ;  thus  coniindljntr  them  to  obtain  llnir  suppli<-s 
of  the  Encrlish  men  hant,  of  course  at  ^mdi  prices  as  he 
chose  to  lix  upon  liis  yooris.  Kvcii  free  tralllc.  amonjr  the 
colonists  was  prohibit eri. 

Charles  II.  was  restored  in  KJCO.  Berkeley,  after  various 
changes,  was  at  the  moment  exercising  the  ollicc^  of  jrovernor 
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under  the  authority  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  by  whom  he 
had  been  elected.  The  fires  of  rejoicing  were  kindled  in  the 
province,  and  Berkeley  changed  his  style,  and  issued  his  man- 
dates in  the  name  of  Charles.  The  monarch  afterwards  con- 
firmed him  in  his  office. 

But  prospects  grew  dark.  Notwithstanding  the  loyalty  ol 
Virginia,  to  none  of  the  colonics  had  the  suppression  of  the 
English  monarchy  wrought  more  good ;  and  on  none  did  the 
restoration  operate  more  disastrously. 

The  Virginians  were  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first 
comprised  the  few  persons  highly  educated,  and  possessed  of 
extensive  domains.  These  looked  down  from  an  aristocrati- 
cal  eminence,  upon  the  second  and  more  numerous  class  of 
servants  and  laborers  ;  among  whom  were  some  that  for  crimes 
in  England,  had  been  sent  to  America.  A  blind  admiration 
of  English  usages  pervaded  the  aristocracy ;  and  Berkeley 
was  now  placed  in  a  position,  where  the  aspiring  prejudices 
of  a  weak  understanding,  carried  him  far  from  the  track  of  a 
sound  and  benevolent  policy. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  on  all  hands  restricted. 
Episcopacy  was  made  a  yoke  of  oppression.  The  .affairs  of 
the  church  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  vestries, — corporations 
who  held,  and  often  severely  used,  the  right  to  tax  the  whole 
community.  The  assembly,  composed  of  aristocrats,  made 
themselves  permanent,  and  their  salaries  largo ;  while  the  nav- 
igation act  crippled  commerce,  and  deprived  agriculture  of  its 
natural  stimulus.  The  right  of  suflrage  was  imrestrainod,  bm 
the  power  of  electing  the  burgesses  being  taken  away,  the 
meetings  of  the  freemen  were  of  little  avail ;  for  their  only 
remaining  right  was  that  of  petition. 

A  shock  was  now  given  by  which  even  the  aristocracy  were 
aroused.  Charles,  with  his  wonted  profligacy,  gave  away 
Virginia  for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years.  He  had,  inmiedi- 
atcly  on  his  accession,  granted  to  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Lord 
Culpepper  and  others,  that  portion  of  the  colony  lying  be- 
tween the  Rappahannoc  and  Potomac  ;  and  now,  to  the  cov- 
etous Lord  Culpepper,  and  to  Lord  Arlington,  another  needy 
favorite,  he  gave  the  whole  province ;  nor,  though  his  loyal 
subjects  sent  over  agents  to  entreat  him,  would  he  be  persua- 
ded to  revoke  the  grant. 

On  the  north,  the  Susquchannah  Indians,  driven  by  the  Sen- 
ecas  from  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  had  come  down,  and 
having  had  provocation,  were  committing  depredations  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  John  Washington,  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  with  a  brother,  Lawrence 
Washington,  had  emigrated  from  England,  and  was  living  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland.  Six  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
came  to  him  to  treat  of  peace,  he  having  been  appointed 
Colonel.  He  wrongfully  put  them  to  death.  "  They  came  in 
peace,"  said  Berkeley,  "  and  I  would  have  sent  them  in  peace 
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a  new  charter  with  extensive  privileges  ;  but  the  news  of  Ba- 
con's rebellion  reaching  them,  it  was  withheld.  After  the 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  a  charter  was,  however,  granted,  but 
with  restricted  powers;  the  one  suppressed  having  secured 
the  people  from  British  taxation,  and  that  granted,  expressly 
allowing  it. 

Lord  Culpepper  was  made  governor  for  life.  His  admin- 
istration was  one  of  grinding  oppression ;  his  only  spring  of 
action  being  the  love  of  money.  His  power  was  great,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  two  who  had  received  from  the  monarch  the 
grant  of  the  province,  and  he  bought  the  remaining  right  oi 
lord  Arlington.  But  Charles  H.  took  occasion  to  annul  his 
charter,  on  a  report  of  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  Vir- 
ginia again  became  a  royal  province. 

Lord  Howard,  the  next  governor,  was  also  actuated  by  the 
usual  sordid  motives  of  the  needy  nobility  who  sought  of- 
fice in  America.  The  colonies  wore  oppressed,  and  the  r\ghts 
of  the  people  were  taken  away ;  but  a  spirit  to  resist  was  left. 

A  common  source  of  fear  to  all  the  English  colonies  was 
now  found  in  the  position  of  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations. 
They  had  subjugated  the  Hurons,  and  the  smaller  tribes  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  had  stretched  their  conquests  west- 
ward toward  the  Mississippi.  They  had  attacked  the  Indians 
of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and  by  occasional  depredations  had  spread 
terror  along  the  frontiers  of  the  English  settlements,  from 
Northampton  on  the  Connecticut,  to  the  western  boundaries 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  produced  a  grand  council 
at  Albany,  in  which  Lord  Howard,  and  Colonel  Dongan,  now 
governor  of  New  York,  together  with  delegates  from  the 
northern  provinces,  met  the  sachems  of  the  Five  Nations. 
The  negotiations  were  friendly.  A  great  tree  of  peace  was 
planted,  whose  branches  "  should  reach  the  sun,"  and  extend 
their  broad  shelter  alike  to  the  red  man  and  the  white. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Maryland. — Clayborae's  Insurrection. — Civil  war. — Restoration  of  Lord 

Baltimore. 


1645.         When  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  began, 

liwirrcction  Claybome  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  1645  he 

10  Maryland,  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  had  sufficient  influence  to 

raise  an  insurrection,  and  compel  Governor  Calvert  to  fly  to 

Virginia  for  safety. 

The  rebellion  was,  however,  quelled.     The  next  year,  Cal- 
vert returned,  and  quiet  was  restored. 

The  conflict  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which  shook 
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PART  II.  prietary  over  them  was  derived  from  the  Almighty,  through 
PEUiOD  I.  the  king ;  and  he  demanded  that  they  should  aclmowledge 
III.  this  divine  right  of  kings  and  lords,  by  a  special  oath  of  alle- 
giance. This  the  people  refused,  and  the  usual  vexations  of 
such  disagreements  succeeded. 
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New  York  settled  by  the  Dutch — Taken  by  the  English. 

We  here  commence  with  the  early  colonization  of  a  state 
which  ranks  first  in  the  union,  in  respect  to  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. It  contains  the  finest  river  for  navigation,  possesses 
the  commercial  capital,  and  holds  a  position,  which  alone 
connects  New  England  with  the  South  and  West  To  give  an 
unbroken  sketch  of  its  early  history,  we  shall  go  back  in  time, 
deviating  from  our  general  plan. 

Holland  was  one  of  those  kingdoms  which  the  early  Fa- 
thers of  New  England  were  wont  to  say,  "  the  Lord  had  sided 
for  good  seed  to  sow  the  wilderness."  It  was  just  after  this 
nation  had  succeeded  in  its  struggle  against  the  bloody  ty- 
ranny of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  established  an  independent 
federal  government,  that  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
sailed  from  the  Texel  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  north- 
west passage  to  India ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  proceeded  south  as  far  as 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  then  returning  northward, 
he  became  the  discoverer  of  the  noble  river  which  bears  his 
name. 

In  1614,  a  company  of  merchants  having  received  permis- 
sion from  the  State's  General,  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  several 
ships,  and  sent  them  to  trade  to  the  country  which  Hudson  had 
discovered.  A  rude  fort  was  constructed  on  Manhattan  Island. 
One  of  the  captains  of  the  squadron,  Adrian  Blok,  sailed 
through  the  East  river  and  determined  the  insulated  position 
of  Long  Island.  He  probably  entered  Connecticut  river, 
and  it  is  fully  believed  that  he  examined  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Cod. 

The  next  year  the  adventurers  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  and 
on  a  little  island,  just  below  the  present  position  of  Albany, 
they  built  a  small  fort,  naming  it  fort  Orange.  But  no  families 
had  emigrated.  The  Dutch  were  then  merely  traders.  Af- 
terwards they  changed  their  location,  and  fixed  where  Albany 
now  stands. 

Holland  was  torn  by  factions.  Grotius,  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  hjBr  sons,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  aad 
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(h«  djaciplos  of  lib  school  were  now  ready  lo  emigrate.  To  P'^R'''  "• 
promnio  trade, the  "West  India  Company"  was  farmed,  vmh  period  i. 
^1  powers.  The  willing  settlers  were  sent  over,  Cotm-  cikf.  hi. 
ees  rlusicred  arDunil  Manhattan  fort,  now  called  New  Anoier-  --^-v^ 
dain,  and  Peter  Minuets  was  mnde  its  fiTst  governor.  1691 

111  Iti27,  an  envoy  was  Bent  from  New  Netherlands  to  New  ttpeiv  with 
Plytpouth  ;  frjpndly  cinjitica  were  interchanged,  and  a  treaty  itie  Pili""'"" 
of  peaee  and  cammcrce  made  with  the  Pilgrims. 

Tbo  Si&le'a  General  interposed,  and  tnade  a  new  com-     ■aan 
pany,  slylcd  "the  College  of  Nineteen."     They  decreed  that   Co[|„,  '„/ 
whocrcr  should  conduct  fifty  families  lo  New  Netherlands,    NineicBn 
tba  nunc  now  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  be-  f™''t'iii™>ia 
Iweeu  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  May,  should  become  ihe  patroon,  „„g  „{  ([,,," 
or  lord  of  the  manor,  with  absolulc  properly  in  the  lands  he  w«i  iandn. 
should  coloikize,  to  llie  extent  of  eight  miles  on  each  side  of 
ihe  rivor  on  which  he  should  aeille  ;  and  as  far  interior  as  the 
siiuatioo  migbl  rcciutro.     The  soil  however  iniut  bo  purchased 
of  the  Indiims.     "  The  company,"  it  was  stipulated,  "  would 
furauh  ili«i  manor  with  negroes,  if  the  tralEc  should  prove 

Mniiy  s,  r,!,.:,.,.„s  ,w'r.-  now  uudi;  ;m.l  a  gront  prin  of  ll,o  ^,,3^^ 
beat  Imd  waa  soon  apprbpriated.  The  Indian  chiefs  conveyed  xtg  v«n 
to  the  excellent  Van  Renselaer  the  tract  around  Fort  Orange  RcnMlmei 
lo  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  College  of  Nineteen  I™"""- 
g&ve  k  patent.  Six  years  afterwards  the  grant  was  extended 
twelve  miles  further  to  the  South.  ■«•»• 

De  Vriea  conducted  from  Holland  a  colony  which  settled  .j^  ^|[^^ 
Lewistown,  near  the  Delaware  ;  a  small  fort  called  Nassau,  iptile  on  the 
hiTing  been  previously  erected  by  the  Dutch.  Drisw»w. 

In  consequence  of  disagreements  among  the  company  in  ^g"JJ*"*|!i^ 
Holland,  Peter  Minuets  returned,  having  been  superseded  by  VanTwillcr 
Walter  Van  Twitler.     Minuets  became  the  leader  of  a  col- 
ony of  Swedes. 

The  Dutch  were  now  curtailed  of  the  territory  which  they     1633. 
claimed  €m  Connecticut  river,  by  the  settlement  of  Hooker  .gHu''*!,*!),^ 
«od  others ;  and  also,  by  the  subjects  of  Gustavus  Adolphus    DebKure- 
led  by  Minuets,  of  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Difficulties  also  arose  with  the  savages.  Governor  Keift,  ^gj^  ^^. 
who  had  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  had  an  inconsiderable  quar-  ceeds  Van 
nil  with  the  Manhattan  Indiana.  Notwithstanding,  when  the  Twiilet, 
MAtwiu  came  down  upon  them,  they  collected  in  groups,  t043. 
•ad  begged  him  to  shelter  and  assist  them.  Instead  of  this,  Hisbai^ 
dte  baibarouB  Keift  sent  his  troops,  and  at  night  murdered  them  "^ui'Tg^ 
all — meoi  women  and  helpless  mhes — to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dnd ! '  Indian  vengeance  awoke,  as  well  it  might,  and  its  to- 
bana  aped  qnicUy  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

No  En^ish  lunily  within  reach  of  the  AlgonquioB  waa 
••fe.     The  Dntch  villages  were  in  flames  around,  and  the  Tnuaaw* 
peopts  fleeing  to  'Holland.    Near  New  York,  the  family  of     «f^^ 
,  and  many  others,  were  massacred ;  and 


H8  NEW   SWEDEN     CONQUERED   BY   THE   DUTCH. 

PART  11^  in  New  England,  all  was  jeopardy  and  alarm.     The  Dutch 

PERIOD  1.    t||ops  defended  themselves,  having  placed  at  their  head  Cap- 

CHAP.  III.   tain  Underhill,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Massachusetts.    At 

^^^^^^-^^^^  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  a  bloody  battle  at 

Battle  of    Strickland's  plain,  in   Greenwich,  Connecticut ;    of   which, 

iluiin!"  ^however,  the  details  seem  strangely  lost. 

16 15.         '^^^^'  Mohawks  who  were  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  at  length  in- 

iv.icc  mado  terfercd,  and  the  congregated  Indian  sachems  met  in  council 

';>' '*'.°      with  the  whites,  on  the  ground  of  the  battery  in  New  York. 

of  the      "  J^i^G  ^^^^  of  peace  was  planted,  and  the  tomahawk  buried  be- 

Mohawks.    neath  its  shade." 

1618.         Keift,  execrated  by  all  the  cobnics,  was  remanded  to  Hol- 
Kcift"     ^^^^ »  ^"^»  ^^  ^^^  return,  perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 

W  ales. 
1650.         Stuyvesant  had  succeeded  to  his  office  before  his  departure. 
Governor    He  went  to  Hartford,  and  there  entered  into    negotiations 
*^'"STt^^"^  The  Dutch  claims  to  Connecticut  were  relinquished,  and  Long 
Hartford.    Island  was  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
166-t.         '^^^  Dutch  had  built  fort  Casimir  on  the  site  of    Ncwcas- 
Contcsi     lie,  in  Delaware.     The  Swedes  conceiving  this  to  be  an  en- 
hotwccij  ihc  croachment  on  their  territory.  Rising,  their  governor,  by  an 
jind  Dutch,  un worthy  stratagem,  made  himself  its  master.     In  1655,  Stuy- 
vesant, acting  by  orders  received  from  Holland,  embarked  at 
Swedes  con- ^^^^  Amsterdam  with  six  hundred  men,  and  sailing  up  the 
iiuered,  and  Delaware,  ho  subjugated  the  Swedes.     New  Sweden   was 
*'jj  ";^jc  of  heard  of  no  more  ;  but  the  settlers   were  secured  in  their 
donlost*^    rights  of  private  property,  and  their  descendants  are  among 

the  best  of  our  citizens. 
1654         Many  emigrants  now  came  to  New  Netherlands,  from  among 
The  people  the  oppressed,  the  discontented,  and  the  enterprising  of  other 
claim  civil   colonies,  and  of  European  nations.     At  length  the  inhabitants 
^^  *^'      soui^dit  a  share  of  political  power.     They  assembled,  and  by 
their  delegates  demanded  that  no  laws  should  be  passed,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  people.     Stuyvesant  very  un- 
Their  peti-  ^^'femoniously  let  them  know  that  he  was  not  to  be  directed 
un:, rM«h!y   *'  by  a  few  ignorant  subjects  ;"  and  he  forthwith  dissolved  the 
rejootcd  by  assembly.     The  *'  Nineteen"  highly  approved  his  course ;  and 
&  u>vcsan    ^,|^j^^^^,j  j^i^^  ^^^^  u  ^^  allow  the  people  to  indulge  such  vision- 
ary dreams,  as  that  taxes  should  not  be  imposed  without  their 
consent." 

But  popular  liberty,  though  checked  here,  prevailed  in  the 
adjoining  provinces ;  and  they  consequently  grew  more  rap- 
New  Ncth-  jjjiy  j^,j(j  crowded  upon  the  Dutch.     The  Indians  made  war 
trouble,     upon  some  of  their  villages,  especially  Esopus,  now  Kingston ; 
and  New  Netherlands  could  not  obtain  aid  from  Holland. 
March  12    '^^^^  States  General  had  given  the  whole  concern  into  the 
1664-    hands  of  the  Nineteen,  they  to  pay  all  expenses ;  and  this  conn- 
Charles  II.  cil  refused  to  make  needful  advances. 

Vork^tohis      ^^  ^^^^  meantime,  Charles  II.  had  granted  to  his  brother 
brother     James,  then  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  the  territoij  from  the 
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sions  of  his  wife,  soon  made  him  relent,  and  restore  his  son 
to  his  favor. 

William  was  next  sent  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  He  returned  with  an  elegant  polish  of 
manners,  which  delighted  his  father.  But  the  admiral  soon 
found,  that  wherever  his  religion  was  concerned,  his  son  had 
the  same  peculiar  views,  and  the  same  imbending  spirit  as 
before. 

His  father  next  sent  him  to  Ireland,  in  hopes  that  the  splen- 
did court  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Ormoud,  now  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  that  kingdom,  would  make  him  a  man  of  the  world. 
Having  the  agency  of  his  father's  large  estates  in  Ireland, 
William  applied  himself  to  business  with  so  much  ability,  that 
his  father  was  delighted  with  his  success.  But  he  again 
heard  the  preacher,  Thomas  Loe,  and  became  a  decided  mem- 
ber of  the  Quaker  Society,  and  as  such,  he  was  persecuted 
and  imprisoned.  His  father  hearing  of  this,  recalled  him 
to  England.  Mortified  at  his  oddities,  but  proud  of  his  tal- 
ents, the  impassioned  father  entreats  and  beseeches, — even 
with  tears.  The  affectionate  son  struggles  between  his  love 
for  his  earthly,  and  that  for  his  Heavenly  Parent ;  and  decides 
that  he  must,  at  whatever  cost,  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father 
of  his  spirit. 

The  admiral  is  willing  to  endure  much,  and  finally  proposes 
to  compromise,  and  allow  his  son^s  peculiarities,  provided  he 
will  consent  partially  to  wave  the  Quaker  custom  of  wearing 
the  hat  in  every  human  presence ;  and  uncover  his  head  be- 
fore the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  himself.  Penn  reflected 
that  his  spiritual  strength  and  comfort  depended  upon  obedi- 
ence to  his  inward  monitor.  Christianity  taught  that  the  out- 
ward act  should  never  belie  the  heart ;  and  "  hat-worship,"  he 
behoved  could  not  otherwise  be  practiced.  He  therefore  re- 
fused his  father's  proffer,  and  was  again  excluded  from  the 
shelter  of  his  roof. 

l^cnn  now  became  a  preacher  and  an  author  ;  and  was  ere 
long  cast  into  prison  for  his  violation  of  the  severe  laws  re- 
specting public  worship ;  and  though  released  by  his  father's 
mediation,  he  was  soon  re-committed.  His  fearless  eloquence 
on  one  occasion,  gained  the  jury  to  his  cause.  He  was  ac- 
cused before  the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  London,  of  holding 
a  private  meeting  with  his  brethren,  for  religious  worship; 
and  though  the  court  directed,  threatened,  and  kept  the  jury 
two  days  without  "  meat,  drink,  fire  or  tobacco,*'  these  twelve 
bold  jurors  would  not  find  a  bill  against  the  prisoner.  For 
this  the  court  fined  them,  and  cast  them  into  prison  for  their 
fine.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Admiral  Penn,  when  his  health  failed,  recalled  his  beloved 
son.  He  gave  a  charge  on  his  death-bed  to  his  friend,  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  accepted  the  office,  to  watch  the  fate  of 
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WiBiiB,  ud,  M  &r  u  posaibla,  shield  him  ihim  tL»  evili  lo  pahtH 
^iek  ku  peculiar  tmMa  mut  expose  him  rmoD  t 

SooB  ■!»  his  Ikthei^  death,  Pann  ii  again  a  prison.  Bnt  oiur.  i*. 
MMilkimdinK  this,  we  SOM  find  him  allyine  himself  in  mai^  v^a>v-^^ 
ring*  10  n  finwr  of  hij^  retpect^nlihr,  and  to  a  woman  af  MTi. 
MOiMidinaij  iotenigence,  Maaty  and  goodnen.  That  he  ^  nnriai 
had  BOW  the  poUic  «on6den«e,  auo  appeals  from  the  tniM  TO- ^SuS^ 
MMd  in  him  snr  the  asaigneea  of  Edwaid  Billinge,  i^hile  the  Bbwrna 
li^  Older  of  lua  talents  wae  manifested  by  his  legiatatum-fat  *!"'"•'" 
Wft  two/enejs. 

HkAoa^Ua  were  by  thia  timed  to  America;  and  the  snf- 
ijOBfi  of  hu  dear  peraecntsd  brethren,  led  him  to  ^ans  of  o(do- 
MMg  dwre,  whioa  he  proceeded  to  put  into  tqpeiation.    Hia 
ftAor  had  Ml  claims  lo  ua  amount  of  aixteenihonsaad  poonda 
ayuHttheennni;  and  Pean,  finding  dial  there  was  a  tnotyet    IMl. 
apaalad,  sonh  of  Lnd  Bahimore'a  patent,  adiciled  and  ob-    J^^  *■ 
ftfand  of  Chadea  H.,  a  charter  of  the  conntiy, "  which  waa  J^!^ 
handed  OD  the  eaat  by  the-river  Delaware,  extending  weat-    pm»  jf 
wnd  thni^  fire  degrees  of  kmgitiide,  and  atretching  from  ™^**' 
tweire  miles  northward  of  Newcastle,  to  the  forty-third  de- 
gree of  latitude,  aod  was  limited  on  the  south  by  a  circle  of 
twelve  mfles  drawn  around  Newcastlo,  to  the  be^nning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude."     ll  was  called  by  the 
king,  Pennsylvania. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  thia  grant,  two  other  conveyances     nut^i-, 
were  made  to  Penn  by  the  Duke  of  York  ;  one  of  which  em-    neUwur 
bnced  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  and  waa  called  the  "  Ter- 
ritories."   The  other  was  a  releaae  from  the  Duke,  of  any 
[  claims  to  Pennsylvania. 

I      He  next  prepared  a  liberal  constitution  of  civil  government, 
'\lbr  those  who  should  become  his  colonists.     Having  sent  ont 
^three  ships,  loaded  with  emigrants,  and  consigned  U>  the  caie     §^^< 
of  his  nephew,  Colonel  Maikham,  he  left  Chester  on  board  ,f 

the  Welcome,  and  with  one  hundred  settlers,  sailed  for  hia  fof'^^^^^ 
prorince,  bis  benevolent  heart  full  of  hope  and  courage. 

He  landed  at  Newcastle,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  ^JJJ^J^J 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  now  amounting  to  two  or  three  thousand.  ocUbnTa. 
:    The  next  day,  at  their  couit-house,  he  received  from  the  agent 
, ,  of  the  Duke  of  York,  die  surrender  of  The  Territoiies.     He 
"^  then,  with  IJended  dignity  and  affection,  assured  the  delighted 
throngs,  that  their  rights  should  be  respected,  and  their  happi- 
neas  regarded.  Yiiiu  N«w 

In  honor  of  his  friend,  the  Duke,  he  nextvisilod  Now  York;      n™» 
hot  immediately  returning,  he  went  to  Upland,  which  he  named     cfaaHM 
Cliester.     Here  a  part  of  the  pioneers,  with  Matkham,  had 
begim  a  aettlement,  and  here  Penn  called  the  first  assembly. 

It  consisted  of  an  equal  number  from  the  province  and  The  DeetDnrC 
TcDtritories.     By  its    first  act,  all  the  inhabitants,  of  what-  JJ^ij^^ 
ever  extraction,  were  natundized.    Religious  freedom  was     tmd  ta 
"  ~  "    1  among  the  people,  but  all  officers  and   electors    i™iji*^ 
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PART  n.  niust  be  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  Peno  was  the  first  legis- 
FBRIOD  1.  lator,  whose  criminal  code  admitled  the  humane  principle,  ihat 
oiup,  :•.  ((jg  object  of  punishment  is  not  merely  to  prevent  crime,  but 
"'^^"■"^  to  reform  the  oHeoder.  Hence,  his  code  seldom  punished 
p  '  ?'  '^^'■^  death.  The  asseo^ly  sal  three  days,  and  passed  fifty- 
>Lm"fifty-  i)'"^  laws  ;  an  evidence  that  the  time  which  belonged  to  the 
uae  bws.    public,  was  not  here  consumed  either  in  personal  abuse  or 

pompous  declamation. 
Peno  riaits       Penn  next  paid  a  visit  of  friendship  and  business  to  Lord 
Lord       Baltimore  at  West  River,     Though  they  differed  on  the  ques- 
""*"*'   lion  of  boundaries,  yet  friendly  feeling  pervaded  the  interview 
Directions  had  been  givea  to  Colonel  Markham,  who  pre- 
ceded Penn,  that  the  natives  should  be  treated  kindly  and 
fairly ;  and  accordingly  no  land  had  been  entered  upon  but  by 
ibeir  consent.     They  had  also  been  notified  that  Penn,  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Onas,  was  to  kindle  a  council 
fire  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  meet  and  establish  with  them 
a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace.     On  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
Hntda  his   day,  under  a  huge  elm  at  Shackamaxon,  now  a  suburb  of  Phil- 
cou^l"mih  ^^Blphia,  William  Penn,  majestic  in  person,  beautiful  in  conn- 
ihu  Indians,  tenance,  graceful,  though  plain  in  manner  and  attire,  his  only 
ornament  being  a  sash  of  pale  blue,  stood  and  held  in  his  hand 
the  roll  of  peace.     Sending  around  his  loving  glance,  he  sees 
"  far  as  his  eyes  can  carry,"  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  its 
painted  and  phiracd  children  gathering  towards  him.     The 
chiefs  come  forward  and  half  encircle  him.     The  principal 
tndiiaGci.  sachem  puts  upon  his  own  head  a  homed  chaplet,  the  symbol 
■°™"™-    of  his  power.     At  once  every  warrior  lays  down  his  bow  and 
tomahawk,  and  seats  liimself  upon  the  ground.     The  grand 
chief  then  announces  to  Onas  that  the  nations  aro  ready  to 
hear  his  words,  believing  him  to  be  an  angel  sent  (o  them  by 
the  Great  .Spirit. 
,.,„„,^.        Penn  gave  them  instructions,  and  solemnly  appealed  to  the 
uoDs  which  Almighty  who  knew  his  inmost  thoughts,  that  it  was  the  ardent 
"T"  '"b^^''  desire  of  his  heart  to  do  them  good.     "  He  would  not  call 
^'ioi^     lliem  brothers  or  children,  but  they  should  be  to  him  and  his, 
as  half  of  the  same  body."     The  chiefs  then  gave  their  pledge 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  tribes,  "  to  live  in  love  with 
him  and  his  children,  as  long  als  the  sun  and  moon  should 
■  endure."     The  treaty  was  then  executed,  the  chiefs  marking 
down  the  emblems  of  their  several  tribes.     The  purchases  of 
Markham  were  confirmed,  and  others  made. 

After  this,  Penn  went  to  a  villa  which  his  nephew  had  buih 

for  his  residence,  opposite  the  site  of  Burlington,  and  called 

inii'anil'    Pennsbury.     Here  he  gave  directions  for  laying  out  towns  and 

nunn  Piul.  counties,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  surveyor,  Hohna,  drew 

idclptua.    the  plan  of  his  capital,  and  in  the  spirit  of  "brotherly  Ioto," 

named  it  Philadelphia. 
Thnmaof       Vessols  came  fast  with  new  setders,  until  twnnty-two, 
Mttkn.     bsuiog  two  tliotmnd  peiBOns,  had  airired.     Soma  cnnw  M 


balnUy    I 

unpleted.    i 


TWkA  •WMniM.TVmX.—ltKaXMlMT  AMD  CABRRMT. 

Jau  in  tha  &II,  tlut  tlwf  could  not  be  pnmdod  with  hoose*  PAaTU 
-nm  is  tha  nde  dwallmp  of  tho  new  dgr;Bnd  "tho  OToa"  i 
worn  dac  in  ths  beake  of  the  riTer  to  receive  them.    iWi- 
^■■ea  MB  Iham  h^  floelu  of  pigeons,  and  the  fish  of  the 
«■;  and  tha  Indians,  ngaiding  them  IS  the  children  of  OnsB, 
jMsdtohnng  dMngww. 

PMm  anin  mat  the  lenslBtare,  and  gsTe  them  legsl  sa- 
I  IWt  diej  ■hoold  have  Ubeity  "  to  amend  or  add  to 
/kmt  ckum,'  (tkafntdaoMntal  conQMCt  between  himself  and 
''^Aoni,)  "lAeaerar  die  poblio  good  raqniTed." 
The  botnduiM  between  FennaylTuus  an 
Mt  jat  baen  adjoitod  by  the  two  proixieton ;  and  I 

d  to  posseea  himaelf  of  The  Teniioriei  by  ToritoriM. 


Uarrlandl 
mdLndfi 


f  the  tettlen  on  their  refbaal  to  pay  him  quit-rent. 
"ited.    The  general  oonrt  M   Pennir^Ti 
d  lus  claim,  ud  The  Teiriloiiea  Temsined 


Feat  had  left  bemmd  the  ocean  his  beloved  family.    Let-   Au14. 
tarn  bom  Rigtand  apolte  of  the  sufferings  of  his  qnaksr    I*M. 
biMhren,  and  he  beliered  thst  he  might  exercise  an  infiiaence   ^^  ^ 
there  to  check  persecution.     He  embarked  on  the  fourth  of    Eo^ud. 
August,  and  wrote  on  board  the  ship  an  affoctionaie  adieu  to 
his  proriace,  which  he  sent  on  shore  before  he  sailed.     He  '*'p?^{*7f 
said,  "  And  thou,  Philadelphia,  virgin  of  the  province  !  my  '*'  ^J; 
soul  prays  for  thee ;  that,  faithful  to  the  God  of  thy  mercies, 
in  the  life  of  ligfateousneas,  thou  mayest  be  preserved  onto 
the  end!" 


CHAPTER  V. 

N«v  J«M7— it!  Senlnnent,  uid  Tarioui  ClaimuiU. 

Previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch,  the  Duke  of  York     16«4. 
nude  a  grant  of  that  part  of  his  paient  lying  between  the    "led^iT 
HudsoD  and  Delaware,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Car-   iierkele; 
teiet.     This  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  ■ndCMiem 
Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  isle  of  Jersey. 
fa  1G64,  before  the  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  was  known, 
three  persons  from  Long  Island  purchased  of  the  natives  a 
met  of  the  cotmtry,  which  was  called  Elizabeth  town,  where 
kaettlement  was  commenced.     Other  towns  were  soon  set-   Eliubeth- 
dsd  by  emigrants  from  the  colonies,  and  from  Europe.     Thus  ^^^^[5^ 
Of^KWiie   claims  were  created,  which  caused  much   discord 
between  the  proprietors  and  inhabitanta.     In  1665,  Berkeley 
aad  C^iteiet  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and  ap- 
pointed Philip  Carteret  governor.     He  made  Elizabethtown 
ih*  Mat  of  govenment: 
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PART  n.        In  1672,  the  disputes  of  the  acttlers  became  violent.     The 

PERIOD  t  inhabitants  of  Elizabcibtown,  who  had  purchased  tbc  eoil  of 

OH*p.  T.    [he  natives,  refused  to  pay  rent  to  the  proprietors,  and  carried 

'•^^y^i-^  their  opposition  so  far,  as  to  expel    the  governor  and  substi- 

16T3.     tute  his  son.     The  father  returned  to  England,  and  obtained 

iweetTuw'  ''^**™  '^^  proprietors  such  conditions  as  quieted  the  colonists ; 

NMtkn  uid  and  thus  the  proprietary  government  was  restored. 

pnipriBio™.       Berkeley  and  Carteret  bad  boretoforo  held  the  province  as 

joint  property,  but  the  former  becoming  weary  with  the  care 

of  an  estate  which  yielded  him  neither  honor  nor  profit,  sold 

loviclb  hii'  his  share  to- Edward  Byllinge.    That  gentleman,  becoming  in- 

hfbt.       volved  in  debt,  found  it  necessary  to  assign  over  his  property 

for  the  benefit  of  his  credilors ;  and  WiUiani  Penn  was  one  of 

his  assignees. 

New  Jersey  was  now  jointly  held  by  Sir  George  Cartetel, 

and  Penn,  as  agent  for  the  assignees  of  Bvllinge.    But  Penn 

P«nn  c&uMi  perceiving  the  inconvenience  of  holding  joint  properly,  it  was 

Ne*  Je™^  mutually  agreed  10  separate  the  country  into  East  and  West 

"lOM      Jersey;  Carteret  receiving  the  sole  proprieiorsbip  of  East 

Jersey,  and  Penn  and  his  associates,  that  of  West  Jersey. 

Penn  in  the  first  place  divided  West  Jersey  into  one  hun- 
dred shares,  which  were  separately  disposed  of,  and  then,  in 
.^  ^,         that  spirit  of  righteousness  whereby  he  won  the  confidence 
carn'ma."   "f  "I'l  he  drew  up  the  articles  called  •'  the  concessions  ;"  by 
which  the  proprietors  ceded  to  the  planters  the  privileges  of 
free  civil  government,  expressly  declaring  "  we  put  the  power 
in  the  people."     He  examined  Indian  claims,  and  by  fair  pur- 
chase extinguished  them.     Religion  was  left  free,  and  impris- 
onment for  debt  prohibited.     Such  was  his  influence,  that  in 
two  years  ho  sent  over  eight  hundred  new  settlers,  mostly  qua- 
kers, — persons  of  excellent  character,  and  good  condition, 
t'oi  Jen-py      ^^  1^83,  East  Jersey,  the  property  of  Carteret,  being  ex- 
porchaKd  in  posed  to  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  twelve  quakers,  under  the 
1683,     auspices  of  Penn.     In  1683,  the  proprietors  doubled  iheir 
(ouTqluir  ituniber,  and  obtained  a  new  patent  from  the  Duke  of  York, 

kers.  East  Jersey  was  now  free  from  religious  intolerance.     This 

The  pcrM-  was  the  era  of  those  civil  wars  of  Great  Britain  in  which 
cuicd  find   Graham  of  Claverhouse,  and  other  royal  officers,  hunted  the 
Eut  jfney.  Cameronian  Scots  like  wild  beasts.     Hundreds  of  the  suf- 
ferers now  came  to  East  Jersey,  and  there,  bringing  their  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  habits,  they  were  blessed  with  security, 
16TS.     abundance,  and  content. 

'^^^         Sir  Edmund  Andros,    when  governor  of  New  York,  under 
_"T?^_  ._,  pretence  of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  York,  usurped  the  gor- 
emment  both  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  laid  a  tax  upoa 
all  goods  imported,  and  upon  the  property  of  all  who  cams 
to  settle  in  the  country. 

Penn  received  complaints  of  these  abuses,  and  with  anch 

strength  of  argument  opposed  the  claims  of  the  duke,  thuth« 

.  commissioaera  to  whom  the  case  was  referred  adjodged  th« 
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to  be  ahgal  snd  q^irosuYa,  in  coaseqaeiice  ef  which,  PART.H. 
im  1680  di6j  were  lemoired,  and  the  proprieUHs  reinstated  in  pkriqp  t 
Ae  govenunent  Edward  Byllinge  was  appointed  their  gov-  chap.  ti. 
maat;  mad  the  next  year,  1681 ,  he  suounoned  the  first  gen>  v«^^v^«^ 
onl  aaMoUhr  held  in  West  Jerse^r.  In  1682,  the  people,  by  IMl. 
Ae  ndviee  of  Penn,  amended  their  gOTemment  Oontrazy  to  SSJSm^ 
Ike  wiahea  of  the  proprietor,  the  next  year  they  proceeded  to  "^ 

«lecl  thdr  own  giovemor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Jdnd  aid  Gcnnoetieiit  obtain  Cliutanw--EIIiDl,  tbt 
AprritliT  t?f  thut  T«»<i«M««- 

IfiAiraoiiOHOH  sought  the  life  of  Uncos,  hecanse  he  was     m^Mm 
nwaio  that  he  coold  not  make  him  unite  in  a  conspiracy,  which   lOaiitoo^ 
ke  was  ezdting  against  the  whites.    A  Pequod  whom  he  moh  aaeka 
hired,  wounded  the  Mohegan  chief,  and  then  fled  to  hun  for    ^^^ 
protection.     He  refused  to  surrender  the  assassin  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  court  at  Hartford,  but  dispatched  him  with  his 
own  hand.     Again  ho  practiced  to  take  the  life  of  Uncas  by 
means  of  assassination,  and  again  failed. 

Miantonomoh  then  drew  out  his  warriors  openly  against 
him,  in  violation  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  authorities  of  Con- 
n«»cticut  were  a  party.  Uncas  met  and  vanquished  him  by  a 
stratagem,  and  took  him  prisoner  ;  but  he  resigned  him  to  the 
court.  They  deliberated,  and  then  returned  the  noble  savage  but  lose*  hu 
to  his  captor.  Uncas  killed  him,  without  torture,  but  with  cir-  °^"** 
cnmstances  of  cannibal  barbarity. 

During  the  supremacy  of  the  Long  Parliament,  puritanism 
was  favored,  and  the  New  England  colonies  enjoyed  a  happy 
season  of  liberty  and  peace. 

In  1643,  Roger  Williams  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  JJJ^?; 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence   Plantations,  to  obtain  a  and  obtains 
charter  of  civil  government.     He  found  the  afiairs  of  the  col-^   a  charier 
oniee  in  the  huids  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  seventeen    ^[^y^^J^ 
ootnmissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  by  parliament,  with 
much  the  same  powers  as  had  been  given  to  those  appointed 
by  the  king,  in  1634.     By  the  assistance  of  Vane,  now  one 
id  the  commissioners,  ho  obtained  from  them  a  free  charter 
of  incorporation,  dated  March,  1644.    The  form  of  govern- 
ment provided  by  this  incorporation,  was  essentially  similar  to 
that  established  in  the  adjacent  colonies. 

Yet  the  state  was  unsettled.     Coddington   had   received     1551. 
Iiom  England  power  to  govern  the  Islands.     Williams,  in  "^^^  y!??* 
conjunction  with  John  Clarke,  recrossed  the  ocean,  and  find-  yams  pro- 
mf  a  ^ sheet  anchor"  in  Vane,  he  procured   an   extended  cure Miotlier. 
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PART  11.  cJiartor  including  ihe  islands,  and  confinning  the  limits  of  the 
PEBiou  I.  state  as  they  now  exist. 

CHIP.  v[.  Rhode  Island,  if  not  great  in  territory,  is  rich  in  the  f&me 
^■^""''""^^  of  having  been  the  first  lo  set  the  example,  since  followed  by 
^labnd  tjjg  nation  at  large,  of  entire  "  soul-liberty  "  in  matters  of  re- 
n\ifilL    ligion. 

(reedom.        Williams  lived  to  old  age,  honored  and  beloTed.     Yot  did 

he  meet,  at  tiroes,  the  ingratitude  which  has  almost  invariably 

Difference  followed  the  benefactors  of  mankind.     The  people  who  owed 

nob^'andlho  ^^"  "^  ^  l*™'  became  on  one  occasion  his  foes,  and  abused 

kueinmiDd.  him  for  being  too  generous,  themselves  in  this  case  not  being 

the  recipients.     Williams  wisely  and  cheerfully  took  his  own 

part,  and  plainly  told  them,  that  thoy  were  but  finding  "  a 

'  sponge  wherewith  to  wipe  out  their  own  obligations."     If  the 

sun  shines  upon  the  planets,  we  cannot  therefore  expect  those 

opaque  bodies  will  shine  back  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 

sun.     Those  people,  doubtless,  considered  that  it  was  the 

part  of  Williams  to  shine,  and  theirs  to  be  shone  upon. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  done  evil  by  assuming  to  make 
their  own  places  permanent;  and  the  good  which  they  efTecied, 
1650.     could  not  save  them  from  political  destruction.     After  bring- 
Cromwell    ing  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  they  were  themselves  superseded 
Micoetds  ihe  j^y  Cromwell's  single  authority.     The  restrictions  on  colonial 
meat.      commerce,  which  so  unjustly  oppressed  the  provinces  for  the 
1<(51.     benelltof  the  parent  country,  wore,  as  has  been  seen,  em- 
NiiigBiion  bodied  by  his  master-mind  in  the  celebrated  "  Navigation  Act." 
J^^'"'      By  this,  be  it  remembered,  the_ colonies  were  obliged  to 
sell  all  their  productions  to  English  merchants,  and  purchase 
from  them  all  needed  supplies  ;  so  that  the  colonist  not  only 
was  prohibited  from  finding  his  own  market,  and  selling  to  the 
highest  bidder,  what  his  own  industry  had  produced, — but  he 
was  also  forbidden  to  supply  his  wants,  where  he  could  find 
the  most  favorable  terms.     The  commerce  of  the  colonies 
was  thus  "cut  with  a  double   edge;"    and  these    restrictive 
laws  were  passed  one  after  another,  to  the  number  of  nineteen. 
I66S     The  one  of  1G63,  did  not  allow  the  provincials  to  be  the  car- 
'^prBMhe'^  .riers  of  their  own  produce,  but  recjuired  them  to  employ  Brit- 
rotiictions.  ish  shipping;  another,  in  1G72,  foihade  the  free  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  each  other.     The  provinces,  especially  those  of 
New  England,  considering  these  laws  as  wholly  unjust,  and 
also  objecting  on  the  ground  that  they  were  passed  in  a.  par- 
liament where  thecolonies  were  notreprcsenled.lheyevaded 
thorn,  and  as  far  as  possible,  chartered  their  own  vessels,  and 
traded  wherever  ihey  pleased. 

When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  his  power  was  acknow- 

166a.     ledged  in  New  England ;  but  the  colonies  had  melancholy 

aewlsWin-  forebodings.     Yot   the    authorities   of    Connecticut,   by  lh« 

ihroptoEng-  eminent   Wintlirop,    even   at  this  difficult  period,  success- 

'H™^'"   fully  applied  to  the  court  of  England  for  a  charter.     They 

*    ehuter.     plead,  that  they  had  obtained  their  lands  by  pnrchaae  from  tit* 
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■adm,  ud  by  cooqiHM  from  tlw  Poqnods,  who  mado  on  tbora  PABTIt 
swarof  flztarminanoQ;  udlhey  had  minted  their  labsr  with  ranoD  l 

JVintlm^  appeand  befora  dw  •o^-v-^^ 
kfay  with  ueh  »  gadla  dign^  of  carriage,  and  aach  appro-  l^rwv- 
fnie  eoBTenation,  aa  won  the  royal  faTor.    It  ia  aaid  he    "jj^' 
iwght  to  the  nnnd  of  Charlea  aome  intereadng  recollecliona, 
l>f  w  proMnl  of  a  ring,  which  had  been  giren  to  hu  grand- 
faher  aa  a  pledgs,  by  an  anceatn  of  the  monarch. 
'    n«  chatter  which  Winthn^  obtained,  granting  priTilo-    lew. 
M  mater  than  any  other  which  the  government  of  £ng-  aiMt|rin- 
bad  had  given,  waa  worded  in  Connecticut.    The  wiae  fa-  ^"^^SS^ 
Am  then,  did  not  aead  their  agent  without  hia  buaineaa  being 
AonagUf  prapared."  Unloa  of 

Tbm  mnai  enarter,  granted  bf  die  king,  included  New  Ha- 1* 
na.    That  pmvince,  nowarer,  had  not  been  conanlted,  and  ^ 
JMify  fitb  aggrieved ;  aa.  a  relinquiahment  of  ita  aeparate  ex-     law.. 
wHace  waa  thereby- required.    But  at  length,  the  great  ex- 
padiBacy  of  the  measnie  becoming  InQy  apparent,  the  union 
of  New  Haven  with  Connecticut  was  completed.    Winthrop   tTmthiop 
waa  chosen  governor,  and  received  seventeen  successive  an-    EO'xiwi- 
nnal  elections. 

Colonel  Nichols,  who  was  sent  over  lo  command  the  ezpe-  1644. 
dition  against  New  Nolherlands,  was  one  of  foi^  commjasion-  ^?"T  °°"'' 
eis,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  not  only  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch,  but  for  humbling  the  colonics.  For 
this  pnrpose,  they  were  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all 
maitera  of  complaint,  and  to  examine  and  regulate  them,  aa 
aeemed  for  the  good  of  the  king's  service. 

The  colonists  considered  this  appointment  an  invasion  of 
their  chartered  rights  ;  yet  no  direct  opposition  was  inado  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  comntiasioners,  except  by  Massachu- 
•etts,  whose  firmnessinrcsislingevery  exercise  of  their  power, 
deeply  offended  (hem ;    and  two  of  their  number,  Carr  and    ttavcrick 
Cartwrighl,  lel^  the  country  in  high  displeasure.     Cartwright     Cun-  uid 
waa  taken  prisoner  by  the   Dutch  on  his  passage  homo,  and  ^""J^^j^" 
Carr  died  the  next  day  afler  his  arrival,  or  immediate  njcos-  iIk  culaniEi. 
nea  would  probably  have  been  taken  against  that  colony. 

Thia  was  the  period  of  the  labors  of  John  Elliot.     When 
Hooker,  in  the  days  of  his  persecution,  had  kept  a  school  at  J<An  Elliot 
Little  Boddow,  in  England,  the  youthful  Elliot  had  been  his 
vher,  and  a  resident  in  his  family  ;  and  to  thia  blessed  pe- 

*F)an  Hookei^  muagemcnt,  nuy  hiie  originated  ■  lyjlem  a'  nnnrillen 
hir.wkicll,  wteUwrjoodotbK!,  hmfornMiiTTesispait  become  inrorporaled 
■iihtbcpolIticmlilHnaorthucouDliT;  uul  isVnown  u  the  "  caucus  xyslem. 
Boafco^  muim  wu,  "■  church  oilliLn  ■  church.-  the  buaintu  for  xhich  the 
mtBf  wcR  to  be  called  togcihu.  fint  dijeitcd  and  prepared  by  the  few.  Mr. 
Sum,  wha  wu  Mr.  HoiAcr'«  colltague  m  the  minislty.  had  an  eipreiaion  for 
A*  MMC  pUb,  when,  in  an  advanced  atalc  of  progreM,  the  malice  in  gucMion 
hsleaaebcibccilie  fuUaia«nblT  of  the  peTwixwhowere  to  decide  ii.  Hiaidn 
*     '  ipeskiag  uktacfKy  in  lh«  facg  of  a  ailcnt  demociatT. 


CHRESTI&NITY    OPPOSED   BY   THE    SACEEtlS. 

;_  riod,  the  "apostle  of  the  Indians"  traced  the  spiritual  ligh: 
.  which  shone  so  brightly  upon  his  missionary  career. 

He  came  to  Boston  in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  He  waa 
ietiled  at  Roxbury  in  1632,  having  been  previously  married 
to  a.  lady  woll  suited  by  the  excellence  of  her  Christian  spirit, 
'  lo  sympathize  in  his  devout  aspirings,  and  by  a  wise  pru- 
doace,  to  supply  his  lack  of  care  for  the  physical  wants  of 
himself  and  family. 

ElUot  had  beheld  with  pity  the  ignorance  and  spiritual 
darkness  of  the  savages,  and  his  fixed  determination  was  to 
devote  himself  to  their  conversion.  He  first  spent  some  years 
in  tlie  study  of  their  language.  The  General  Court  of  the 
province  had  passed  an  order  requesting  the  clergy  to  repon 
'  _  '  0  best  means  of  spreading  the  gospel  among  ibe 
;  and  Elliot  look  this  time  lo  meet  with  the  Indians  at 
ivr  miles  west  of  Boston.  His  meetings  for 
j  worship  and  discourse  were  frequenl,  and  in  dif- 
1  places,  as  favorable  opportunities  could  be  found,  or 
made.  His  efforts  lo  teach  the  natives  the  arts  and  usages  of 
civilized  life,  were  also  unremitted  and  arduous;  "for  civility," 
it  was  said,  "  must  go  band  in  hand  with  Christianity."  These 
efforts  and  their  effects,  exhibit  the  children  of  the  forest  in  a 
most  interesting  point  of  view,  and  show  the  transforming 
r  of  the  gospel.  Their  dispositions  and  lives  underwent 
i  change.  Some  of  their  numbers  became  teachers,  and 
in  the  conversion  of  others. 


religio 
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CHAPTER   Til. 


PfliuFiru  thsjDoiigeroftha  twDBonsof  Manuoit.  TJ^  PARI  O. 
t*d  bOTOOM  emUtiered  i^ainst  the  EngliBh  b^  circniutiuicM  '"■too  i- 
■lUailiaglhedMthof  hiafanHhCT.whiriiheaBcribedtothem;  "^^'vTI' 
nd  An^b  he  wu  thna  left  ule  diieftaiu  of  the  Poluuioketo,  '-^^''*^ 
j«t  he  deepljr  Mt  hig  loee,  mnd  Mueriy  reeented  it 

Hm  exteukn  of  the  whites  had  now  alanned  the  aaTage     i-*— 
■atioBi.    Thar  remembered  that  their  anceaton  had  reigned  ,iaianl|r 
Mde  loide  of  ute  IbreaL     Now,  their  hnnting-grgmidB  were  '^j^J^i^ 
■bridged ;  and  tlie  deer,  the  bear,  and  other  aaimala  an  which 
Ihaj  depended  for  anbaiatonce,  were  frightened  awav  by  the 
loBD  of  eiTilixation.    The  new  nee,  w&nn  theb  fauers  re- 
eened  when  a  pocn-  and  TeeUe  band,  were  now  gradually 
spreading  themselves  over  the  land,  and  assuming  to  be  its 
snrereigns.     Nothing  remained  to  the  native  savage,  but  to  be 
driron  by  degrees  from  the  occupation?  and  possessions  of 
hia  forefathers  ;  or  to  arouse,  and  by  a  mighty  effort,  extirpate 
the  intruders. 

This  was  ilio  spirit  which,  emanating  from  Philip,  spread 
itself  throughout  the  various  Indian  tribes.     The  Narragan-    """^ 
Botts,  so  long  friendly,  were  now  under  the  rule  of  Conancbet,  ^JIcbM 
the  son  of  Miantonomoh,  and  doubtless  ho  rememborod  the 
benefactions  which  his  father  had  bestowed  upon  the  whiles, 
md  their  refusal  to  bear  his  last  plea  for  mercy. 

Philip  had  not  proceeded  farther  than  to  work  upon  the 
miads  of  the  Indians  by  secret  machinations,  when  Sausa- 
man,  one  of  the  nalivea  whom  Elliot  had  instructed  in  Chris-  S»oMim«n> 
tianity,  gave  to  the  English  intimations  of  bisdesigns.  Sau-  ,^  deutT 
■■man  was  soon  after  murdered.  On  investigation,  the  Plym- 
outh court  found  that  the  murder  was  committed  by  three  of 
Philip's  most  intimate  friends;  and  forthwith  they  caused 
them  to  be  executed.  tti»it 

The  savages  no  longer  delayed  ;  but  on  the  20lh  of  June,    j^  m. 
Philip's  warriors  began  by  attacking  Swansey,  in  New  Ptym-    Siraun 
omh.     The  colonists  appeared  in  defense  of  the  town,  and    atuoW 
iLo  Indiana  fled.     Receiving  fresh  troops  from  Boston,  the 
united  English  force  marched  into  the  Indian  towns,  which 
on  their  approach  wore  deserted.     But  the  route  of  the  savs- 
gea  was  marked  by  the  ruin  of  buildings  which  had  been 
bonied,  and  by  the  beads  and  hands  of  the  English,  which 
were  fixed  upon  poles  by  the  way-side.     The  troops  finding 
that  they  could  not  overtske  them,  returned  to  Swansey. 

The  coounissioners  of  the  colonies  meeting  at  Boston,  were 
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unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  war  must  be  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  and  each  colony  furnish  means,  according  to  its  ability. 
Of  the  thousand  men  which  they  determined  to  send  immedi- 
ately into  the  field,  Massachusetts  was  to  furnish  five  himdred 
and  twenty-seven,  Connecticut  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  and 
Plymouth  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Subsequently  the 
conunissioners  voted  to  raise  double  this  number. 

The  army  was  sent  from  Swansey  into  the  country  of  the 
Narragansetts,  and  negotiating,  sword  in  hand,  with  that  con- 
federacy, on  the  15th  of  July,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  conclu- 
ded. The  commissioners,  among  other  stipulations,  agreed 
to  give  forty  coats  to  any  of  the  Narragansetts  who  should 
bring  Philip  alive,  twenty  for  his  head,  and  two  for  each  of 
his  subjects,  delivered  as  prisoners. 

The  Indian  king  retreated  with  his  warriors  to  a  swamp  at 
Pocasset,  near  Montaup.  There,  on  the  18th,  the  colonists 
attacked  them,  but  gained  no  decisive  advantage.  Philip  then 
made  his  head-quarters  with  the  Nipmucks ;  but  by  the  spirit  of 
his  destructive  movements,  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere  pres- 
ent. Captain  Hutchinson,  with  a  company  of  horse,  was 
sent  to  treat  with  those  Indians,  but  being  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  near  Brookfield,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  six- 
teen of  his  company  were  killed.  The  enemy  then  burned 
the  town. 

Intending  to  collect  a  magazine  and  garrison  at  Hadley, 
Captain  Lathrop,  with  a  corps  of  the  choicest  young  men,  se- 
lected from  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  was  sent  to  transport  a 
quantity  of  corn  from  Deerfield  to  that  place.  They  werp 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  though  they  fought  with 
great  bravery,  they  were  almost  all  cut  off.  The  brook,  by 
which  they  fought,  'fiowed  red,  and  to  this  day  b  called 
"Bloody  Brook." 

In  October,  the  Springfield  Indians,  who  had  previously 
been  friendly,  concerted  with  the  hostile  tribes,  and  set  fire  to 
that  town.  While  its  fiames  were  raging,  they  attacked 
Hadley. 

Dreadful  beyond  description  was  now  the  condition  of  the 
colonists.  The  object  of  the  Indians  was  totally  to  extermi- 
nate them,  and  aimed  equally  at  the  lives  of  the  armed  and  the 
defenseless.  They  were  withheld  by  no  restraints  of  reli- 
gion, and  their  customs  of  war  led  them  to  the  most  shock- 
ing barbarities.  The  previous  state  of  peace  and  security,  in 
the  course  of  which,  the  whites  had  spread  themselves  over 
a  large  extent  of  country,  and  mingled  their  dwellings  with 
those  of  the  Indians,  rendered  their  situation  more  perilous. 
The  Indians,  thus  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and  habits,  am- 
bushed the  private  path,  rushed  with  the  dreadful  war-whoop 
upon  the  worshiping  assembly;  and  during  the  silence  of 
midnight,  set  fire  to  the  lonely  dwelling,  and  butchered  it8 
inhabitants.    When  the  father  of  the  faimly  was  to  go  forth  in 


I  coLonnv  dxstxot  tbb  HAtMAauiamm.  ^ 

t  h*  knew  hs  might  meet  hia  dMdMbot  M  Im  PART  n. 

loor,  from  some  foo  concesled  behind  faia  fence*,  raaoa  i 
«r  i>  bu  ban :  or  he  might  go,  and  return  lo  find  hie  ohil^vn  our.  w. 
■■danddaringU*  ahMoce.    When  ihemother  lay  down  >t  '^■'■^' 
ld|^  with  her  n&ntondled  on  her  arm,  the  knew  that  be-     I0TfL 
Am  — ^"'■g  it  misht  be  ^nded  from  her  boaom,  and  iia 
haiam  daahed  ou  befiiro  her  eyea.    Snch  were  ever  the 
— aqHan'cae  of  taTage  waiftre ;  hnl  at  no  lime  daring  the 
Mldomaat  of  the  oouulrj,  were  lltey  ao  exieoairely  Mt  aa 
Aaiag  the  year  ihrongh  which  thia  war  couinued. 

Coaathcl  again  inaniftafrd  hoatility.    In  Tiolation  of  the 

^,  he  not  raly  recaiTcd  Philip's  wamora,  bnt  aided  their  CoubiAm 


d  troofa  were  collected  from  the  different  o 
'^-r*"'"  Church  commanded  the  division  from  Maaaachnsetta, 
Ibfat  Treat  that  from  Connecticut,  and  Josiah  Winslow,  of 
RyBomh,  waa  in  aapreme  command.    After  a  Btormy  night  ^ 
fMiod  in  the  ofwn  air,  they  waded  through  the  anew  sixteen  ^, 
■aleo;  and  about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 
dtty  arrrired  near  the  enemy's  fortress.  u^  lo. 

It  was  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  and  was  »  dimroi'cti 
ao  fortified  with  palisades  and  thick  hedges,  that  only  by 
dossing  a  log  which  lay  oTcr  a  ravine,  could  it  be  approached. 
The  snow  was  deep,  but  ilte  footsteps  of  the  whites  were 
providentially  directed   to  this   entrance,  and  though  com- 
manded by  a  block-house  fortified  and  manned,  the  officers  led 
Ae  men  directly  across  the  narrow  and  dangerous  bridge. 
The  first  were  killed,  but  others  pressed  on,  and  the  fort  was  The  En^lixn 
entered.     Conanchet  and  his  warriors  fought  with  despera-  '"•  230  in 
tion,  and  forced  the  English  to  retire  ;  but  they  continued  the 
fight,  defeated  the  savages,  and  again  entering  the  fort,  they  sug-erinpol 
aet  fire  to  the  Indian  dwellings.     One  thousand  warriors  were  ii»  IndiiiM 
killed ;  three  hundred,  and  as  many  women  and  children,  \^™^'' 
were  made  prisoners.     About  six  hundred  of  their  wigwams 
were  burnt,  and  many  helpless  sufferers  perished   io  the 
flames. 

The  wretched  remains  of  the  tribe  look  shelter  in  the  re- 
cesses of  a  cedar  swamp,  covering  themselves  with  boughs,  brfwniM 
or  borrowing  in  the  ground,  and  feeding  on  acoma  or  nuts,    ""<^' 
Auf  ont  with  their  hands  from  the  snow.     Many  who  escaped 
a  sodden,  thus  died  a  lingering  death.     Conanchet  was  made  ''°^^''''' 
prisoner  in  April,  and  was  offered  his  freedom  if  be  would 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.     The  chiel^ain  indignantly  re- 
fcied,  and  was  put  10  death.  ■«■« 

The  Engiiah  pursued  the  war  with  energy.     In  the  spring    ^T*. 
«f  1676,  the  colonial  troops  were  almost  universally  victorious.    „„«.  » 
iaakmsiea  arose  among  the  different  tribes  of  savages,  and  g^™^**' 
while  great  numbers  were  slain,  many  deserted  the  cominon        " 
euue.     Philip  had  attempted  to  rouse  the  Moliawks  sgaiiist 
ths  English,  asd  had,  for  this  purpose,  killed  a  number  of  the 
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tribe,  and  attributed  their  death  to  the  whites.  His  perfid}^ 
was  delected,  and  he  fled  to  Montaup,  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  Captain  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reverses,  Philip  remained  unshaken 
in  his  enmity.  His  chief  men,  as  also  his  wife  and  family, 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners ;  and  while  he  wept  at  these 
domestic  bereavements,  with  a  bitterness  that  evinced  the 
finest  feelings  of  human  nature,  so  averse  was  he  to  sub* 
mission,  that  he  even  shot  one  of  his  men  who  proposed  it. 
After  being  driven  from  swamp  to  swamp,  he  was  at  last  shot 
near  Montaup,  by  the  brother  of  the  Indian  whom  he  had  thus 
killed.  Of  the  scattered  parties  which  remained,  many  were 
captured.  Some  sought  refuge  at  the  north.  These  after- 
wards served  as  guides,  to  those  panics  of  hostile  French 
and  Indians,  who  came  down  and  desolated  the  pronnces. 

In  this  dreadful  contest,  New  England  lost  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  Fourteen  towns  had  been  destroyed,  and  a 
heavy  debt  incurred.  Yet  the  colonies  received  no  assist- 
ance from  England;  and  they  ask^d  none.  The  humane 
Irish  sent  the  suflcrers  some  relief. 

If  Philip's  war  was  to  the  whites  disastrous,  to  the  savage 
tribes  it  was  ruinous.  The  Pokanokets  and  the  Narragan- 
setts  henceforth  disappear  from  history.  The  praying  Indians 
were  mostly  of  the  Massachusetts  confederacy ;  and  although 
they  suflcrcd  much,  being  suspected  by  the  red  men  because 
they  were  Christians,  and  by  the  whites  because  they  were 
Indians,  they  yet  had  a  remnant  left.  Elliot  watched  lua 
flocks  of  the  wilderness,  and  exposed  himself  to  many  dangers 
on  their  account ;  and  the  wreck  of  four  towns  remained  from 
the  fourteen,  which  the  converts  numbered  before  the  war 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  Regicides. — New  Hampshire  and  Maine. — Charter  of  Hassacbusetts 

annulled. 


The  regicides,  a  term,  which  in  English  and  American 
history  refers  especially  to  those  men  who  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles  I.,  were,  after  the  restoration  of  his  son, 
The  three  proscribed.  Three  of  their  number,  Gofie,  Whalley,  and 
rreicides.  Dixwell,  came  to  America.  They  were  at  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  under  romantic  circumstances  were  shielded  from 
their  pursuers  at  New  Haven.  At  length,  Whalley  and  Goffe 
found  refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Russel,  minister  of  Hadley, 
where  they  lived  in  profound  concealment.  Grofie  had  been 
a  military  commander.  Looking  from  the  window  of  his 
hiding  place,  he  saw,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  as  the  people  were 
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ooUrdin^  for  public  worship,  a  body  of  anibusbed  Indiana    PART  n. 
•itraliQ^  upon  them.     Siitldenly  he  Icfl  his  vonliuenicnt  and  PEOtoi)  i, 
appeared  &iuong  the  gaihering  worshippers,  his  while  hair  cHip.  yki. 
aad  iMonl,  and  loose  garments  streaming  to  the  winds  of  ^^--v-^  ■ 
UiUiinn.     He  gives  ihe  alarm  and  the  word  of  command,  and      Oei.  i, 
ihc  men,  alrendy  armed,  are  at  once  formed  in  proper  order,     ISM- 
ftiul  bearing  down  upon  the  foe.     When  thev  had  conquered,     n^'g^ 
(bey  lonlced  around  for  their  preserver.     He  had  vanished 
daring  the  fray;  and  they  fully  believed  that  he  had  been  aa 
nnenl  sent  from  heaven  for  their  deliverance. 

Of  tlio  three  judges  who  cast  Ibemselves  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, not  ouc  was  betrayed.     The  meanest  of  ihe  people 
'    oaald  not  be  induced  by  the  price  set  upon  their  heads  to 
ei*e  them  up ;  sad  ihey  now  rest,  in  peaceful  graves,  upon 

In  1677,  a  controversy,  which  had  subsisted  for  some  time 
b«iween  the  government  of  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of     iavw 
Sit  Ferdinando  Gorges,  relative  to  the  province  of  Maine,  was   MuaKhu- 
wttlod  in  England,  and  the  province  assigned  to  the  latter,    wu*  pnr- 
r'p.-.!,  ihi,.  Mnssirlm.etls  piirrhaserl   ihe  title,  nnd  Maine  be-      ^^ 
came  a  province  of  that  colony. 

In  1675,  the  claims  of  Mason  in  New  Hampshire  were  re- 
vived.    Prom  the  time  that  the  settlements  there  had  formally     16T9 
sabmitled  to  the  goveroment  of  Massachusetts,  these  claims  Mawin  auc- 
bad  laia  dormant;   but   npon   a   hearing  of  the  parties,  it    ""f"'- 
vaa  detennined  by  the  judges  in  England,  that  the  towns 
oa  the    Piacataqua    were  not  within  the  limits  of  Massa- 


In  1679,  a  commission  was  made  out  by  order  of  Charles  H. 
for  the  separatioii  of  New  Hanqishire  from  the  jmisdiction  of     1079 
MasBachusetts,  and  its  erection  into  a  royal  province.     The  Nen  Huop- 
aasemblj  waa  to  be   chosen  by  the  people,  the  president  '^•^  "^  "7" 
and  council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.     This  colony  now    P"*"™*- 
maaireated  energies  worthy  of  the  later  patriotic  and  inde- 
peodent  spirit  ofa  state,  which,  from  its  firmness  of  character, 
no  less  than  its  sublime  piles  of  mountains,  ia  called  "the  ""^irii.^" 
Grsnile  State."     The  people  first  thanked  Massachusetts  for 
the  care  she  had  taken  of  their  infant  condition  ;  and  next  de- 
"tbat  no  law  should  be  valid,  unless  made  by  the 
',  and  approved  by  the  people." 
nason  was  authorized  to  select,  and  he    chose  Edward     i^gg. 
Craafield,  a  needy  speculator,  and  sent  him  from  England  to  Muomeiid* 
be  die  governor  of  New  Hampshire.     But  Cranfield's  visions  '^T^'^  *" 
flf  wealth  were  sho^^Iived.     He  could  neither  out-wit,  nor  HampaUn. 
e  the  rugged  patriots  ;  nor  could  Mason,  with  all  the 
^B  <tf  law,  eject  them  from  their  lands,  though  for 
waarf  yean  his  agent,  Cranfield,  gave  them  great  anney- 

Notwithatsoding  the  nortbem  colonies  had  suffered  so  se- 
mttf  boia  Philip's  war,  and  had  never  pelidoned  for,  at 
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received  any  aid  from  the  mother  country,  while  they  were 
yet  mourning  their  slaughtered  sons — and  rebuilding  their 
ruined  habitations,  England  was  planning  their  humiliation. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  though  often  called  to  account, 
had  continued  to  disregard  the  navigation  acts,  and  had  refused 
to  send  agents  to  the  court  of  England,  to  answer  for  the 
charges  of  neglect  brought  against  them.  Edward  Randolph 
was  therefore  sent  from  Great  Britain,  in  1679,  as  inspector 
of  customs  in  New  England.  He  being  resolutely  opposed 
in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  soon  returned,  and 
made  statements  in  England  which  caused  still  more  violent 
measures  against  the  colonies. 

In  16S3,  he  came  again  to  Boston,  bringing  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint from  the  committee  of  plantations  in  England,  who 
again  directed  that  agents  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, fully  empowered  to  act  for  the  colonies.  It  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  intention  of  the  king,  to  procure  from  these 
agents  a  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  or  to 
annul  it  by  a  suit  in  his  courts,  in  order  that  he  might  appoint 
officers  who  would  be  subservient  to  his  views.  Agent** 
were  sent,  but  were  instructed  to  make  no  concessions  of 
chartered  privileges,  but  to  defend  them  as  rights ;  of  which  the 
king  being  informed,  he  proceeded  according  to  modes  of  law 
to  cancel  the  charter. 

Massachusetts  was,  however,  assured  that  in  case  of 
peaceable  submission,  the  government  should  be  regulated  for 
her  good.  The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  general 
court  considered  that  it  was  better  "  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than 
to  put  any  confidence  in  princes."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
governor  and  his  associates  were  in  favor  of  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  king's  pleasure.  Here  was  the  commencement 
of  two  parties  in  this  province ;  the  patriots,  who  defended  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  ;  and  the  prerogative  men,  who  were  in 
favor  of  complete  submission  to  the  royal  authority.  Agents 
were  sent  by  the  former  to  make  defense  of  their  rights,  but, 
before  they  arrived  in  England,  the  charter  was  annulled. 

Charles  II.  died  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  under  the  title  of  James  II.  He  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  free  governments  in  his  dominions ;  and  ac- 
cordingly ordered- writs  to  be  issued  against  the  charters  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  These  colonies  presented 
letters  and  addresses,  which,  containing  expressions  of  hum- 
ble duty,  the  king  construed  them  into  an  actual  surrender  of 
their  charters ;  and,  afiecting  to  believe  that  all  impediments 
to  the  royal  will  were  removed,  he  proceeded  to  establish 
a  temporary  government  over  New  England.  Sir  Joseph  Dud- 
ley was  appointed  president  in  1686;  but  in  December,  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  as 
governor  general,  in  whom,  with  a  council,  was  Tested  all  the 
powers  of  govemmeiit 
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Sir  £dinunil  began  his   career  with  ihe  most  flatlerJng   PART  n. 
sions  Oif  his  regard  to  tho  public  safety  ond  happiness,   rEBioD  1 
I,  bowcrer,  well  observed,  thai  "Nero  concealed  his  tinKnu 
uinical  diaposilion   more    years   than    Sir   Edmund   did  ■-^-v-*— 
led  control  over  the  press,  and  appointed 
e  detested  Randolph,  licenser. 
I   Snan  after  the  arriral  of  Andros,  he-  sent   to    Connocti- 

,  iteinanding  the  surreodor  of  hor  charter.  This  being  re-  16ST. 
Btsi.  in  i687,  he  tame  with  a  guard  to  Hartford,  during  iha  CUrter  rf 
mauti  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in  person  required  its  hid^n^hT 
lUrery.  After  debating  until  evening,  the  charter  was  pro-  Clianer  Oi* 
icmI,  kud  laid  on  the  table  where  the  assembly  were  sitting.  ™i^''" 
lie  Ughts  were  extinguished,  and  one  of  the  members 
■nraxely  conveyed  it  away,  and  hid  it  in  a  cavity  of  a 
■rg«  oak  tree.  Tho  candles  were  oDiciously  relighted,  bin 
th«  charter  was  gone ;  and  no  discovery  could  be  made  of  it, 
or,  at  that  time,  of  the  person  who  carried  it  away.  The 
goremmcnc  of  the    colony    was,   however,  surrondcrod   to 

Massachtisctts,  where  Sir  Edmund  resided,  was  the  princi- 
fol  seat  of  despoUBin  and  HufFcring.     In   1688,  New  York     1«ST. 
and  New  Jersey  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  for  more     mngm 
iban  two  years,  there  was  a  general  suppression  of  charter 
goremments  throughout  the  colunie.«,  and  a  perpetual  scries 
of  tyrannical  exactions. 

But  retribmioQ  was  at  hand.     The  monarch  made  himself 
detested  at  home,  and  his  governor,  by  carrying  out  his  meas- 
■res,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  colonies.     His  subjects,  and 
ftren  his  own  family,  conspired  against  James.     The  Bniish 
mtian,  puuing  aside  the  fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  legitimate 
■overeigns,  asserted  that  of  human  nature,  by  declaring  that ,,  J*d* 
ta  oppressed  people  may  change  their  rulers.     They  forced     iniion"  in 
Ae  king  I«  abdicate,  and  consummated  "the  Revolution"  by     England, 
placins  his  daughter  Mary,  with  her  husband  William,  the 
thiesi  sutcsman  of  Europe,  as  sovereigns  on  tho  throne  of 

Greil  was  the  joy  of  New  England,     Even  on  the  first 
fwnc  of  the  British  Rerolutioo,  the  authorities  of  Boston  ^^dDlpT' 
■Mssd  and  imprisoned  Andros  and  Randolph.     As  a  tempo-  imprinannL 
mj'  goremment,  they  organized  a  committee  of  safety,  of     109ft. 
■■ii  li  the  aged  governor  Bradstreet  accepted  the  presidency ; 
thaw^  ho  knew  that,  if  the  intelligence  proved  false,  it  might 
MMt  Hm  hia  life. 

Tha  etui^  of  government,  prodaced  by  the  removal  of 
AaibvM,  left-  New  Hampshire  in  an  unsettled  state.     Mason  j^^^  jj^^^^ 
hid  diad  in  1685,  leaving  hia  two  aona  heirs  to  his  claims.      ihiraT^ 
1W  paoplo  earnestly  petitioned  to  be  again  united  with  Massa-     tflSt. 
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PART  II.  Hampshire.  Allen  received  a  commission  as  governor  of  the 
PBitiou  I.  colony,  and  assumed  the  government  in  IG93. 
CHIP.  11.  When  ihe  intelligence  was  confirmed,  that  William  and 
^--•'-v-*^  Mary  were  seated  on  the  ihrone,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecli- 
Coruicciicui  cut  resumed  [heir  charters ;  but,  on  the  application  of  Massa- 
TsImJ  re-'  chuseits,  the  king  resolutely  refused  to  restore  her  fonner 
■ume  tlieir  system  of  govemmeat.  Andros,  Randolph,  and  others,  were, 
j^""^"^    however,  ordered  to  England  for  trial. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

New  Yock.— Iti  Ooramon.— EHecU  of  the  BcTidution  m  Engliocl 

(^nod  Hdmin-  After  the  sunendeT  of  the  Dutch,  Colonel  Nichols  en- 
niiaiionof  tered  upon  the  administration  of  the  government  of  New 
Nichols.  York,  which  he  conducted  with  great  prudence,  integrity,  and 
Loifls™  moderation.  The  people,  however,  continued  without  civil 
166T.  rights,  all  authority  being  vested  in  the  royal  governor  and 
council.  Nichols  rctnmed  to  England,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  I^ovelace. 

In  1673,  England  and  Holland  were  again  involved  in  war, 

and  Holland  sent  over  a  small  fleet  to  regain  her  American 

1073.     possessions.     This  force  arrived  at  New  York,  and  demanded 

nutth  loK"  a  surrender,  which  was  made  without  resistance.     The  Dutch 

iNb»  Yoik.  (gp|j  immediate  possession  of  the  fort  and  city,  and   soon 

aller  of  the  whole  province. 

„  The  next  year,  1674,  the  war  terminated,  and  New  .York 

New  York    ^^*  restored  to  the  English.     The  Duke  of  York,  to  prevent 

restored  tn   controversy  about  his  title  to  the  territory,  took  out  a  new 

iho  Ei^slish,  patent,  and  the  same  year  appointed  Sir  Edmund    Andros 

governor. 

In  the  year  of  Philip's  war,  Andros     conducted  an  eipe< 

dilion  against  Connecticut.     He  claimed  jurisdiction  over  that 

part  of  the  colony  west  of  the  river,  by  virtue  of  its  having 

been   included    in   the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York.     This 

territory  had,  however,  long  before,   been  granted  by  the 

WTS.     original  patentees  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut.      Andros, 

imufi'il  Bt  "'^^  ^^  ^rmed  force,  arrived  off  Saybrook  fort.     The  govem- 

Si^brook.    or  and  council,  being   apprised  of  his  design,   sent  a  few 

troops  under  Captain  Bull,  who  conducted  himself  with  such 

spirit,  that  Andros,    jocosely  declaring  his  homs  should  be 

"tipped  with  gold,"  made  no  further  attempt, 

Donmn.         '"  1682,    Andros,  was  removed  from  the  government  of 

last     ^^^  York.     The  succeeding  year  was  a  happy  era  in  the 

FirKgenerall"*"*'7  °f ''^^  colony.     The  excellent  Colonel  Dongan  ar- 

■uemblT.    rived  as  gwemor,  and  the  desires  of  the  people,  fia  a  popular 
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fOremmenl.  were  now  gratifiefl.     The  first  general  assembly    PART  IL 
was  convoked,  conBisCitig  of  a  council  and  eighteen  repre-  period  l 
wnttUives.     Bt  the  declaration  uf  the  governor,  they  were    chip.  ii. 
invvMeil  witli  we  sole  power  of  enacting  laws  and  letting  '-^-■^^t^^ 
iax«9:  but  the  laws  ooiild  have  no  Torce,  until  ratified  by  the 
ixopTifllor.     GovemoT  Dongan  .surpassed  all  bis  predecessors, 
nt  aHenuon  lo  alTuirs  with  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  esieemod. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  became  sovereign  of  England,  it  DokBor 
might  hare  been  hoped  (hat  he  would  have  favored  hia  own  YoA  toe- 
province,  but  his  government  was  no  where  more  tyrannical  ''^'^'  *"  *' 
md  unpopular,  ji^l" 

The  news  from  Europe,  that  the  inbabiianta  of  England 
h«d  resolTcd  to  dethrone  turn,  and  offer  the  crown  lo  William,     168S. 
of  Orange,  elevated   the  hopes  of  the  disaffected.     But  no  "^^  En^W. 
active  measures  were  taken  til!  after  the  rupture  af  Boston,  «wm"i1"m 
when  several  captains  of  the  militia  convened   to  concert  ^|'wV■^'lu 
measures  in  favor  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Among  these  waa  Jacob  Leialer,  an  acltvo  militia  captain, 
■ad  a  favorite  of  the  people.     He  was  not,  however,  a  man 
of  tal^nLs,  but  receive'tl  the  guiding  impulses  of  his  conduct 
from  the  superior  energies  of  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Milbomo. 
By  the  counsel  of  this  intriguing  Englishinaa,  Leisler,  at  the 
b«ad  of  forty-nine  men,  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  New  ^'*'*r" 
York,  and  declared  in  favor  of  William,  but  this  declaration,  u  king  wj- 
opposed  by  the  authority  of  the  city,  at  first  had  few  adhe-  li™*"  "gein- 
rents,  imtU  a  report  got  footing,  that  three  ships  were  ap-     !•*• 
piiMching,  with  orders  from  king  William,  when  his  party 
was  angmeated  by  the  addition  of  six  captains  and  four  hun- 
dred men  from  New  York,   and  seventy   men  from  East 
Chester. 

Dongan,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  province,  then  lay 
ombarked  in  the  harbor,  having,  a  short  time  previous,  resigned 
his  government  to  Francis  Nicholson,  the  lieutenant  governor.    Oorcniai 
He,  being  unable  to  contend  with  Leister's  party,  soon  joir.ed  "^  li"!™- 
GoTsmor  Dongan.     Leisler,  now  in  pt  tsession    of  the  fort, "  jl^^l!^ 
eent  an  address  to  William  •»• )  Mnry  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  news  of  their  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  magistrates,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Colonel  Bayard  T^e  mui* 
md  Mr.  CouTtland,  the  mayor,  opposed  Leisler ;  but  finding  imCTof  New 
it  impOBsible  to  raise  a  party  against  him  in  New  York,  they  Lei^l^ 
ffttind  to  Albany. 

In  the  month  of  December,  a  packet  arrived,  directed  "  to 
FiiBcb  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  ajsence,  to  such,  as  for  £j^^ 
the  time  being,  take  care  far  preserving  the  peace,  and  ad-    eo^umL 
■iuttefing  the  laws,  in  iheir  Majesties  province  of  New 
Toik,  in  America."     Leisler  considered  this  packet  as  di- 
Mdad  to  himself,  and,  from  this  time,  issued  hb  commissions 


It  governor. 

n»  f»afH»  of  Albany,  in  the  meantinM,  were  determined 
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to  hold  the  garrison  and  city  for  king  William,  independent 
of  Leisler ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  convention  for  that  purpose ;  but  Milborne 
undertook  its  reduction.  The  distress  of  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  an  Indian  irruption,  gave  him  at  length, 
the  desired  success. 

King  William  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  colonies,  and 
commissioned  Henry  Sloughter  as  governor  of  New  York. 
Never  was  a  governor  more  needed,  and  never  was  one  more 
destitute  of  every  qualification  for  the  ofEce.  He  refused  to 
treat  with  Leisler ;  but  put  him  and  several  of  his  adherents 
to  prison.  Finally,  that  unfortunate  man,  together  with  his 
son-in-law,  perished  upon  the  gallows.  Their  execution  was 
disapproved  by  the  people  ;  and  their  property,  which  was 
confiscated,  was  afterwards  restored  to  their  descendants. 

This  was  the  period  of  king  William's  war,  in  which  Nei« 
York  sufiered  with  the  other  provinces.  It  was  in  May 
1691,  that  a  general  convention  met  in  New  York ;  thus  ex 
tending  the  system  begun  by  the  four  New  England  colonies 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  American  Confederacy. 


Prooeed- 

ings  of  the 

Quakers  in 

Bngbfid. 


1G49. 

Geo.  Fox. 


July  11. 
1656. 

Ann  Austin 
and  Mary 
Fisher  ar- 
rive. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Persecation  of  the  Quakers  in  Massachuietta. 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  had  now  redeemed  from 
the  wilderness  a  home ;  and  Uiey  believed,  that  they  had,  col- 
lectively, the  right  of  any  single  householder,  to  exclude  from 
it  whoever  they  regarded  as  dangerous  to  its  peace.  But  a 
father,  who  should  exclude  his  children  on  account  of 
opinion,  would  violate  the  rights  of  conscience.  A  christian 
sect  had  arisen  in  England,  called  in  derision  Quakera,  who, 
acknowledging  the  inward  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  went 
forth,  as  they  believed,  imder  its  direction,  to  bear  testimony 
against  a  ceremonious  worship,  outward  ordinances,  a  minis- 
try depending  upon  man  for  its  call  and  support,  and  the  cus- 
tomary compliments  and  fashions  of  the  world.  At  places  of 
public  worship,  where  by  penal  laws  their  attendance  was 
sought  to  be  enforced,  they  sometimes  spoke  against  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  ministers  who  officiated.  For 
this,  and  for  their  boldness  in  spreading  opinions  deemed  dan- 
gerous to  the  existing  profession  of  religion,  George  FoZ| 
who  was  considered  their  founder,  and  many  of  his  fellow 
labourers,  were  imprisoned  and  cruelly  used. 

The  founders  of  New  England  knew  the  Quakers  by  lepoit 
of  their  enemies ;  and  might  never  have  heard  how  pure  and 
holy  were  their  morals,  and  how  benevolent  their  intentions ; 
and  when  two  Quaker  women,  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisheff 
arrived  at  Boston  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  propagating 
their  opinions,  they  were  rigorously  impnscmed  hy  the  audio- 
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nii»,iin(I  their  books  burned.  Eight  oilier  Quakers  soon  after  J'aRT  q 
Ottue  and  were  treated  in  like  mnnner.  The  eominisaioners  period  L 
ntting  8t  Boston,  recom  mended  that  the  aereral  United  Colo-  '"'"■  *'■ 
nies,  make  laws  prohibiting  the  ingress  of  Quakers  and  other  '--*'"^'"^-' 
■totorioue  heretics ;  and  should  any  come,  that  ihey  be  secured  r^"|^'  ?' 
md  removed.     The  four  colonies  made  laws  accordingly.  Quiikoca. 

Bnl  it  was  Massachusetts,  that  the  Quakers  regarded  as  the 
Mat  of  a  nersecuting  spirit,  which  ihey  felt  moved  to  allack ;  ^•Pfsmber, 
ta  also  ihe  established  religion,  which  they  denounced  as  Bio^«"f* 
mere  outward  observance,  and  unspiritual  formality.  Yet  this  ihe  U-  C.  lu 
religion  was  what  Ihe  Puritans  had  saeriliced  every  tiling  to  Bo"i<">-' 
tnjny,  nod  was  in  their  eyes  the  model  of  perfection,  and  to  Puriian« 
ibetr  hc.trta  dearer  than  life.  Butall  their  vigdance  and  severity  baffled  by 
&iled  to  keep  out  the  determined  Quakers.  '''?  ^™- 

William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke  Stevenson  were  the  first 
executed ;  Mary  Dyer  stood  on  the  gallows  with  them  joy-     lOSA 
ln]Iy  waiting  her  turn,  when  she  \ves  reprieved  and  carried  away.     ,  '''"0 
Brn  scMin,  supposing  herself  again  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  she     """" 
came  back  and  was  hanged,  bearing  a  bold  testimony.    William     16G1. 
Lcddra  was  al^o  executed ;  hut  the  people  of  Massachusetts     Lcddra 
began  to  rpvoit  at  tjiese  cnielties.     Wonlock  Chrisiison  was     '""'S^''- 
eoadenmed  to  die.     He  told  the  tribunal  at  which  Gov.  Endi-  Chruriwm 
cot  presided,  that  they  had  no  right  to  put  him  to  death.  They  condamned. 
violated  the  laws  of  England,  whose  vengeance  they  would 
experience,  and  finally  everlasting  punishment  for  their  sins ;  His  mtitn 
and,  said  he,  "  it  is  all  in  vain,  for  every  one  you  put  to  death    ™''.''^*  '*• 
five  more  will  come.    Ten  will  rise  up  in  my  place,  that  you  ""f^f 
amy  have  torment  upon  torment;  this  is  your  portion,  for 
there  ia  no  peace  to  the  wicked."     Whether  pricked  in  con- 
•dence,  or  put  in  fear,  the  authorities  sdon  afterwards  opened    Ha  ii  ra. 
their  prison  doors,  and  released  Christison  with  27  others;    aY^'J[,UJ|i_^ 
whip[Hng  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  one  man  and  one 
woman.     Charles  II.  soon  afWr  interfered  for  the  Quakers,  and 
\y  letter  to  the  governor,  forbade  further  violent  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Jooit  MiMianaiiM  of  Franca. — Their  DbcoTeiies. 

Prom  the  devotion  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Quakers,  we 
Inm  to  that  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  France  :  and  in  all, 
wa  perceivA  "  the  operation  of  thai  common  law  of  our  nature, 
which  binds  the  heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being,"  and 
which  in  its  noblest  impulses,  sends  him  forth  with  ardent  ,^^^*^ 
deriw  to  toi],  to  suffer,  and  to  die',  in  any  cause,  which  he  „„«  taaim 
Miavea  divine.     The  Jesuit  Miasionaries  possessed  this  de-  nitonJplii 
tin  to  extend  the  benefits  of  Christian  redemption  to  the      "'**' 
h—lhan;  yettheyunfortunatelymingled  worldlypolicy  withre- 
BgioiM  enthusiasm;  and  sought  not  only  to  win  souls  to  Christ, 
bat  aalijects  to  the  king  of  France  and  the  papal  dominion. 

1%o  Ckdxtlics,  already  in  Canada,  seconded  their  e&brti. 
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ries,  Brcbcuf  and  Daoiel,  lefl  Quoltei; 
a  company  wiih  z  party  of  wild  Hurons ;  and  endured  the 
aait.  II.  toil  »nd  hardship  of  a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles  up 
^^~-'"*-'  the  Ottawas  and  along  its  waters.  The  wilderness  easl  of 
1634.  Lake  Huron,  was  the  country  of  these  savages,  and  there 
1jS^"[  '"^  ^^y  e/ccted  the  chapel  of  Si.  Joseph.  Throngs  of  the  native 
company  iliB  Hurons  came  to  be  instructed,  and  were  soon  numbered 
Humin.Bnil  as  converts  to  Christianity.  The  Chrialuin  villages  of  Si, 
-  coarei^^  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius  soon  arose  amidst  the  forest.  "  Let 
AhiuistBri    "*  Strive,"  said  one  of  their  chiefs,  "  to  make  the  whole  world 

embrace  the  faith  in  Jesus." 

Mon*eii        ^"  1640,  Montreal  was  founded,  to  give  the  missionaries  a 

founded.     Starting  point  nearer  the  scene  of  their  operations. 

1634  Within  thirteen  years,  the  wilderness  of  the  Hurons  was 

tn         visited  by  sixty  missionaries,  mostly  Jesuits.     Making  the 

16't9.     Huron  settlement  their  central  station,  they  carried  the  gospel 

S™iiie«t'  ^  ^^^  surrounding  tribes  ;  and  thus  visited  and  became  \hr 

Jirat  European  explorers  of  the  southern  portion  of  Upper 

Canada,  of  which  they  took  possession  for  ^e  French  king. 

One  of  these  missionaries,  Isaac  Jouges,  undaunted  by  th« 
terrors  of  the  Mohawk  name,  went,  accompanied  by  the  pioua 
chief,  into  their  country,  and  was  made  their  prisoner.     The 
noble  Huron  might  have  escaped.      "  My  brother,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  missionary,  "  I  made  an  oath  to  thee  that  I 
De»ih  of    ^""''^  share  tby  fortune,  whether  death  or  life.     Here  am  1 
Aliaaisiui.   to  keep  my  vow."     He  met  the  flames  as  a  Christian  martyr. 
Jouges,  though  cruelly  treated,  survived,  and  was  ransomed 
by  the  Dutch. 
1645.         At  Three  Rivera,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
Tween  the    F''^"*'''  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^^^  Nations,  whose  orators  declared  that 
Ftencli  snd  t^ey  "  had  thrown  the  hatchet  80  high  tnio  the  air,  and  bcyond 
FiiB  Na-    the  sky,  that  no  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach  and  bring  ii 

'""'       down."     The  savages  also  made  peace  among  themselves. 

1640  father  Jouges,  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  attempted  a  por- 

Fuher      manent  mission  among  the  Five  Nations.     Arriving  at  the 

Jwgp«pu[U>  Mohawk  castle,  he  was  accused  of  bli^ling  the  corn  of  the 

fariof  Johns*  Indians  by  spells  of  sorcery.     Being  condemned,  be  received 

lovm.       his  death  blow  with  composure.    His  head  was  hung  On  the 

palisades  of  the  fort,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  placid 

stream. 

War  was  resumed.  The  fierce  Mohawks  scattered  the 
Wyandots,  triimiphed  over  the  Hurons,  and  marked  for  de 
EtruciLon  the  missionary  stations  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  the  rude  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  while  the  village  is  blaEinf 
1648-     around,  the  venerable  Father  Daniel  is  hastening  to  adminu- 
"Smto^"'*  ^^^  ''^P^^'"  "•  ^^""*  "^"^  l**^  *°°  long  delayed.     The  b&rtn- 
JtMcplu.     rians  approach,  reeking  with  the  blm^  of  the  helpless,  and 
the  missionary  goes  calmly  to  meet  them.     Awe-struck,  tbey 
hesitate, — then  discharge  a  shower  of  arrows.     Their  vic- 
tim bled  &om  many  woimdg ;  but  he  lifl^  up  bia  banda 
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>ik1  voice,  anil  prcaclicil  Jesus,  uniil  his  Jeatli-stroke  waa   l'>RT  II. 

glTVO.  PF.RtOD  I. 

The  next  winter  a  tlinusaiiil  warriors  of  the  Iroqooie  made  cmr,  m 
K  ai^it  attack  on  ihi-  village  of  St,  Ij^oiius,  and  surpriaod  and  --— -v^*^ 
Alow  iis  Ibui  hundred  sli^upitig  inhiibitanla.  March  is. 

St  Louis  ahued  a  Minilar  Tale.     The  niissioQaricaBrsbeuf  ^"^'- 
•nd  Lalkmand  were  taken  prisoners  and  tortured,  the  first  for  si,  l^iiiu 
lliTOv,  iha  last  for  a«venteen  hours.     They  died  rejoicing  in        "»t , 
fire ;  and  iho  zeal  of  lUoir  brethren  was  unabated.  ^'*  ^""^ 

The  prido  of  the  Mohawks  grew  with  their  conquests  ;  and  Moh»wk« 
A«y  iww  menaced  and  insulted  the  French,  carrying  off  iho  mmine  ihi 
governor  from  Three  Kivers,  and  aprioal  from  Quebec.  Ficmh 

According  to  tho  Indian  custom,  some  of  the  vanquished 
Huronx  hod  been  adopted  inio  the  families  of  tho  conqueiorg. 
Aiid  vfLcn  at  length  the  Iroquois,  tired  of  war,  rcc«jyed  n     ■««. 
ineescnger  of  peace,  it  was  the  Jesuit,  Le  Moyne,  who  had    i^  Mn™ 
been  witfathe  Hiuvqh,  that  was  the  envoy.     The  Father  found    "nd'ntbn 
xuwii;^  them  numbers   of  his  affectionate  Huron   converts.  I''*'"^''  ">'•■ 
The  hope  revived  in  his  bosom,  that  the  whole  west  might  yet  amunji  the 
receive  Chrislioniiy,  and  become  subjected  to  the  French,    hoquon, 
U'  .\Ioj-ne  sciilfjd  <jn  the  Mohawk  river.     Other  missionaries, 
Chaiimonl  and  Dabloii,  went  and  received  a  wcicome  among  a  cbsnel  ai 
the  Onondagas.     A  rude  chapel  was  there  constructed  in  a  OnMi£o 
day ;  and  Ae  services  of  the  Romish  church,  chanted  by 
aative  worshippers.     They  were  soon  too  numerous  to  be 
contained  within  its  walls.     The  Cayugas  now  desired  a 
missionary,  and  received  the  fearless  Mesnard,     The  Onet- 
das  and  the  Senecas  also  listened  to  the  gospel  of  peace. 

But  their  natures  were  averse  to  its  dictates,  and  they  soon 
bnke  through  its  unaccustomed  restraints.     Their  warriors 
aongfat  the  extermination  of  the  neighboring  Eries,  and  often  Mi»»ioimny 
brought  to  the  villages  captives,  whom  they  tortured,  though  "w^^^Slft 
of  tender  sex  and  years.     The  missionaries  opposed  their  France  •■- 
cmelties  and  incurred  their  displeasure  ;  and  after  vainly  so- 
liciting  aid  from  Canada,  they  abandoned  their  missions. 
Their  return  was  but  the  signal  for  a  renewed  war  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.     So  ended  the  attempts  of 
the  French  to  colonize  New  York. 

Father  Claude  Allouez,  bent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
early  in  September,  passed  Mackinaw  into  Lake  Superior  ; 
and  sailing  along  fhe  high  hanks  and  pictured  rocks  of  its 
■ootheni  shore,  he  rested,  beyond  the  bay  of  Keweena,  on 
that  of  Cbegoimegon.  Here  was  the  great  village  of  the 
Chippewaa. 

A  grand  council  of  ten  or  twelve  tribes  was,  at  the  mo- 
Bent,  aaaembled  to  prevent  the  young  braves  of  the  Chippe- 
vaa  and  Sioux  from  taking  up  the  tomahawk  against  each 
ethw.  In  this  assembly  came  forward  the  missionary,  and 
abiod  and  commanded  in  the  name  of  his  heavenly,  and  of  his 
•BlUy  mailer,  that  there  should  be  peace. 


■6»e. 
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The  Indians  listened  with  reverence.  They  had  never 
before  seen  a  white  man.  Soon  a  chapel  was  built,  and  there 
they  devoutly  chanted  their  vesper  and  matin  hymns ;  and 
the  mission  of  St.  Esprit  was  founded.  The  scattered  Hurons 
and  Ottawas  here  collected  around  the  missionary.  He 
preached  to  the  Pottawotamies,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  Sioux.  From  each,  he  gained  descriptions  of 
their  country, — their  lakes  and  rivers, — of  which  he  made  re- 
ports to  his  government.  He  especially  dwelt  on  what  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  river  "  Mesipi."  He  urged  the 
sending  of  small  colonies  of  French  emigrants,  to  make  per- 
manent settlements  in  the  west. 

A  small  company,  headed  by  two  missionaries,  Claude 
Dablon  and  James  Marquette,  founded  the  first  French  settle- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is  at  St. 
Mary's,  on  the  falls  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
Allouez  founded  a  mission  at  Green  Bay. 

Marquette  selected  a  young  Illinois  as  his  companion,  and 
learned  from  him  the  language  of  his  nation.  He  collected 
the  remains  of  the  Hurons  at  the  point  St.  Ignace,  north  of 
Mackinaw ;  built  a  chapel,  and  established  a  mission ;  and 
from  thence  visited  the  adjacent  tribes.  These  heard  with 
astonishment,  that  he  had  formed  the  bold  design  of  exploring 
the  great  river  of  the  west, — notwithstanding  their  assertions, 
that  its  monsters  devoured  men  and  canoes,  its  warriors 
never  spared  the  stranger,  and  its  climate  was  rife  with 
death. 

Marquette  walked  from  Green  Bay,  followed  the  Fox 
river,  and  crossed  the  Portage  from  its  head  waters  to 
those  of  the  Wisconsin,  when,  with  no  companion  but  the 
missionary  Joliet,  he  embarked  upon  its  bosom,  and  followed 
its  course,  unknowing  whither  it  would  lead.  Solitary  they 
floated  along,  till,  in  seven  days,  they  entered  with  inexpressi- 
ble joy,  the  broad  Mississippi.  They  continued  to  float 
with  its  lonely  current,  until,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moingona, 
they  perceived  the  marks  of  population.  Disembarking,  they 
found,  at  fourteen  miles  from  the  river,  a  village  of  the  na- 
tives. 

Old  men  met  them  with  the  calumet,  told  them  they  were 
expected,  and  bade  them  enter  their  dwellings  in  peace.  The 
missionaries  declared,  by  the  council-flre,  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  religion,  arid  the  right  of  the  king  of  France  to  their 
territory.  The  Indians  feasted  them,  and  sent  them  away  with 
the  gift  of  a  peace-pipe,  embellished  with  the  various  colored 
heads  and  necks  of  bright  and  beautiful  birds. 

Sailing  on  their  solitary  way,  the  discoverers  heard  afar  a 
rush  of  waters  from  the  west ;  and  soon  the  vast  Missouri 
came  down  with  its  fiercer  current  to  hasten  on  the  more 
sluggish  Mississippi.  They  saw,  and  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  nor  stopped,  till  they  had  gone  beyond  thai  of  the 
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sas.      There  ihey   round  saTages  who  spoke  a  new    PART.  II. 

).     They  were  armed  with  guns, — a  proof  ihal  ihey  pehiod  if 

affickcd  wilh  ihe  Spaniards,  or  with  the  English  in  Vir-    chai-.  >i, 

'l"hcy  showed  hostile  dispositions,  but  respected  the  ■— -v*^ 

peace-pipe,  ihe  while  flag  of  the  desert. 

Maniueitc  now  retraced  his  course  to  the  Illinois,  entered     ig*. 
and  ascended  that  river,  and  beheld  the  beautiful  fertiliiy  of   ijemrii-  id 
it*  •iiinDier  prairies,  abounding  in  game      Ho  visiied  Chicago,  (JrE<^n  Bay. 
aaA  in  Soptembcr  was  again  at  Green  Buy. 

The  next  year,  on  the  banks  of    iie  little  stream  now 
called  by  his  tiame,  Marquette  retired  for  devotion,  from  the    ,,'*'''* 
coin)«ny  with  wliich  he  was  journeying, — lo  pray,  by  a  rude    '^^"tt^ 
aitar  of  Btones,  beneath  the  silent  shade.      There,  half  an  Lului  Michi 
boor  afterwards,  his  dead  body  was  found.     He  was  buried  on       p^ 
die  «hoTo  of  the  lake,  and  the  Indian  fancies  that  his  spirit 
■till  controls  its  storms.  i 

As  Joliel,  iho  companion  of  Marquette,  was  reluming  from  h 

die  west,  to  cany  the  tidings  of  their  discovery,  ho  met  at  I 

Froolcnac.  now  Kingston,  the  governor  of  the  place,  the  " 

<■„■  .■■^.  >'.r   .1,1  iML:l,Iv"^irM'l  I.a  Salle.     His  Kcnius  kindled  by    .I*'',* 
ith  ;■"■'     :     '.1    m.-i-'Eiary,  inio  all  the  euibiisiasia  of 

bmh  discovery.     La  Salle  repaired  to  France,  and  was  com- 
■■Mioned  to  complete  the  aurvey  of  the  great  river. 

He  returned  to  Fronlenac,  huilt  a  wooden  canoe  of  ten  tons,  ~  t.  . 
aad  carrying  a  part  of  hia  company  to  the  mouth  of  Tonne-  g„,  ^ui, 
wmnta  Creek,  he  there  built  the  first  Bailing  vessel  wl^jch  ever  tcswI  <m 
oarigated  Lake  Erie.  On  bis  way  across  the  lakes  he  marked  ''*'"  ^'■ 
Detroit  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  colony,  gave  name  to  Lake  p^unj, 
%  Clair,  planted  a  trading  house  at  Mackinaw,  and  finally  Maukiiuiw 
cast  ancbor  at  Green  Bay. 

Here,  to  mend  his  fortunes,  he  collected  a  rich  cargo 
of  fim,  and  sent  back  his  brig  to  carry  them  to  Niagara. 
Then,  in  bark  canoes,  he  moved  his  party  south,  to  the  head  of 
the  lake;  and  there  constructed  the  Fort  of  the  Miamis.  His 
hag  was  unfortunately  lost;  but,  with  a  small  company,  he 
1  resolutely  west,  accompanied  by  the   Jesuit  Hen- 

They  reached,  through  many  discouragements  by     16T9. 
er,  treachery,  and  climate,  tbe  river  Illinois  ;  and  follow-   Heimeiiia 
i^  its  waters  four  days'  journey  below  Lake  Peoria,  La  Salle     "g^^ 
thoie  built  a  fort,  which,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  he 
eaUed  CroTo-coeur.     Here  he  sent  out  a  party  under  Henne- 
Bm  t»  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  himself  set 
Htdi  00  foot  to  return  to  Frontenac. 

HenneiHii  followed  the  Ulinois  to  its  junction  with  the 
pamil  stream,  ascended  that  river  above  the  falls,  to  which     16W. 
a*  gave  die  name  of  St.  Anthony.     He  afterwards  reported,  "g'^J^ 
dioagfa  falsely,  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mis-  n]r:<FBii> 

Im  Salle  retnmed  to  bis  fort  on  the  Illinois,  built  a  small 
fWi^  and  the  next  year,  he,  with  his  company,  sailed  down 
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PART  II.  that  tributary  till  he  reached  the  "Father  of  Rivers;"  and 
PERIOD  r  still  floating  with  the  current,  now  landing  lo  erect  a.  cabio, 
CHAP.  111.  now  to  raise  the  cross  and  proclaim  the  French  king  lord  of 
•-^-v^^^  the  country.  La  Salle  passed  on  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of 

1654.  the  Mississippi.  To  the  country  he  gave  the  name  of  Louiai- 
l^Ssllc     ^„j  iQ  honor  of  his  sovereisn,  Louis  XIV. 

oasAei  from        n  ^  -f  i  i  ■  i      ■ 

ihc  IJpfwr  Kelurning  lo  r  ranee,  the  governmeiU  sent  him  to  colonize 
Mississippi  the  country  which  he  had  visited  ;  but  his  fleet  took  a  wrong 
lo  le  ocean,  (ji^ggtion,  and  he  was  carried,  with  his  party,  to  Texas,  where 

1655.  he  made  the  seltlement  of  St.  Louis.  Attempting  to  go  lo 
hi*  way  and  Louisiana  on  foot,  a  discontented  soldier  of  his  party  gave 

discoveiH  him  his  death-shot.  Texas  was  regarded  as  an  appendage 
HJu'k^i^  to  Louisiana. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Nonh  ud  South  Cuolioa.— Tbo  Gnax  Psicut.— Mc.  Locks'i  Coiulitatkin. 

After  Charles  11.  was  restored,  his  rapacious  courtiers. 
taking  advantage  of  his  improvident  good  nature,  obtained  for 
Patent  or    their  services  real  or  pretended,  from  him  who  had  little  else 
^rn'*     to  give,   large  tracts  of  American  territory.     Nor  was  thai 
1663.     monarch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  all  scrupulous  when  a 
loLoriicUr.  favorite  was  to  be  gratified,  if  what  he  gave  had  before  been 
*  othera."     graitod,  or  if  it  belonged  to  other  nations.     Thus,  in  16C3,  he 
gave  Carolina  which  was  claimed  by  Spain,  lo  Lord  Claren- 
don the  historian,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper  Earl  of  Shaflsbury, 
General  Monk  afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Graven, 
the  two  Qeckeleys,  Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir  George  Car- 

I630  They  first  received  a  tract  which  had,    in    1630,  been 

Hemli'a  pal-  granted  to   Sir  Robert  Heath.     Their  ambition  rising  with 

""3d'"n  ?""  '''*'   O'^'^'^'on,   they  now    stretched   their    thoughts    to    the 

'rhe  mnt"  S''"^y  °^  founding  a  sovereignty,  which  should  not  only  yield 

eiiended,    litem  money,  but  the  fame  of  legislators  ;  and  in  1667,  Charles 

146ft.     granted   them   the  whole  of  the    coimlry,  from  the   mouth 

'"Ih^Muih"  ••*"  '■^^  "''^''  ^^-  ■'"^"^  to  36°  33'  north  latitude,  and  from  the 

era  part  of  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     To  frame  a  government  for 

die  United   the  future  empire,  was  a  task  assigned  by  the  company  to 

'  "'      the  aristocratic  philos"pher,  Shaflsbury ;  and  to  aid  him  in 

the  important  labor,  he  engaged  the  services  of  his  friend,  the 

well-known  John  Locke.     In  ihe  mean  time,  the  younger 

Berkeley,  who  was  governor  of  Virginia,  was  toextend  hia 

Setilcmeni  ™'^  "''^^  ^^  whole  territory. 

*t  Albe-  But  settlers  were  wanted,  and  to  procure  these,'various  in* 
DuHsproTFi  (JucementB  were  held  out  by  the  company.  Two  aettlements 
DlS'c^  had  already  been  formed  within  their  precincta.    One  of  theto. 
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near  the  Sound,  called,  from  the  title  given  to  the  restorer  of   PART  II. 
Charles  II.,    Albemarle,  was  begun  at  an  early  day  by  enter-  period  l 
prising  planters  from  Virginia ;  and  enjoying  entire  liberty,  it  ^^"ap.  xii. 
had  been  augmented  from  that  and  other  colonics,  whenever  '^-^->^^^-' 
rehgious  or  political  oppression  had  scattered  their  people.     1663. 
About  the  time  in  which  the  great  patent  was  granted,  this  ^<>""'  » *1®" 
settlement  had  so  increased  as  to  form,  for  convenience,  a 
simple  democratic  government. 

The  other  colony  was  to  the  south  of  this,  on  Cape  Fear  or 
Clarendon  river ;  and  had  been  originally  made  by  a  little  band  ^**'*'^"  ^ 
of  adventurers  from  New  England.     They,  as  well  as  the  for-    united  to  ' 
mer  colony,  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  natives ; — they  had  charicPton 
occupied  it,  and  they  claimed,  as  a  law  of  nature,  the  right  of  begin  8.  c* 
self-government.     In  the  meantime,  a   number  of  planters 
from  Barbadoes,  desiring  to  re-establish  themselves  in  inde- 
pendence, purchased  lands  of  the  sachems,  and  settled  on 
Cape  Fear  river,  near  the  territory  of  the  New  Englanders. 
The  two  parlies  united.     In  1667,  they  were  in  danger  of 
famine,  and  Massachusetts  sent  them  relief. 

They  requested  of  the  proprietors  a  confirmation  of  the 
purchase  they  had  made  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  power 
which  they  had  assumed  to  govern  themselves.     As  a  state 
n.ust  have  inhabitants,  their  request  was  partially  ji^ranted  ;  aud  'j^'j^^^j  ^J:**^; 
one  of  their  number,  Sir  Johu  Yeamans,  was  appoinled  their  ii»e  leiuims; 
governor.      1  he  settlement,  in  IbOb,  contained  800  persons.      Barbadoes 

Thus  the  germs  of  liberty  had,  in  the  Carolinas,  begun  to  P^''^y 
vesjetate  strongly  in  a  virgin  soil.  And  when  the  great  aristo- 
cratical  consiiiution  of  Locke  and  Sbaftsbury,  constituting 
three  orders  of  nobility,  was  sent  over,  in  1070,  the  ground  f  ^70 
was  already  preoccupied.  These  dwellers  in  scattered  log  The  cons  .- 
cabins  in  the  woods,  could  not  be  noblemen,  and  would  not  be 
serfs:  and  the  succeeding yt'ars  in  these  colonies prrseni  a  fruit- 
less struggle,  in  which  the  agents  of  the  proprietors  attempt 
to  organize  a  system,  incompatible  with  the  condition  and 
wishes  of  the  settlers  already  there,  and  equally  uninviting  lo 
such  emigrants  as  they  needed ;  emigrants  who  could  clear 
the  forest,  and  contend  with  savage  nature.  Eventually,  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  prevailed  over  their  pride.  The  in- 
habitants took  their  own  way  in  regard  to  government,  and  in 
1603,  the  constitution  of  Locke  and  Sbaftsbury  was  formally 
abrogated.     Its  impolicy  is  now  a  by-word. 

William  Sayle,  the  first  proprietary  governor  of  Carolina, 
brought  over  a  colony,  with  which  he  founded  old  Charleston. 
Dying  in  1671,  his  colony  was  annexed  to  that  of  governor 
Yeamans.  In  1680,  the  city  was  removed  to  the  point  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers,  which  received,  in  compliment  to  Lord  Charleston 
Sbaftsbury,  the  names  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  The  founda-  ^^^^^ 
tion  of  the  present  capital  of  the  south  was  laid,  and  the 
name  of  the  king  perpetuated  in  that  of  Charleston. 

During  the  year  1690,  king  William  sent  out  a  large  body 
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of  French  Protestants,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
country  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Louis  XIV.  To  a  part 
of  these,  lands  were  allotted  in  Virginia  on  James  river,  and 
others  settled  in  Carolina  on  the  banks  of  the  San  tee,  and  in 
Charleston.  They  introduced  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
were  among  the  most  useful  settlers  of  the  province. 

The  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  colony,  having  under  Gover- 
nor Yeamans  migrated  south,  probably  to  aid  in  the  founding 
of  Charleston,  the  unfruitful  country  which  they  first  occupied 
reverted  to  the  natives. 

In  1729,  the  present  line  of  division  between  North  and 
South  Carolina  was  adopted ;  and  then  that  country,  with  the 
land  extending  to  twenty  miles  south  of  Cape  Fear  river,  was 
thrown  into  North  Carolina. 
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French  and  Indian  War. 

James  II.  of  England,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  were 
common  descendants  of  the  Gallic  sovereign,  Henry  IV. ;  and 
when  the  English,  displeased  by  the  refusal  of  James  to  sus- 
tain the  English  church,  and  by  his  avowed  papacy,  leagued 
with  his  children,  and  ejected  him  from  the  throne,  the 
king  of  France  gave  the  royal  fugitive  a  resting  place  in  the 
casile  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris ;  and,  considering  his 
cause  as  that  of  all  sovereigns,  who  maintain  that  legitimate 
Kings  hold  their  authority  by  divine  right,  he  made  the 
quarrel  of  James  his  own.  England,  to  justify  herself,  took 
a  ground,  which  is  important  as  an  advance  in  political 
equity, — that  government  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed, 
and  that  any  nation  has  a  right  to  reform  its  own.  Hence  a 
war  ensued  between  England  and  France,  which  affected  the 
American  colonies  of  both ;  and  is  known  in  our  annals  as 
"  King  William's  war." 

The  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  were  regarded  as  of 
prime  importance ;  and,  on  this  account,  Acadia  was  highly 
valued.  To  protect  it,  the  two  Jesuits,  Vincent  and  Bigot, 
collected  a  village  of  the  savage  Abenakies  on  the  Penobscot ; 
and  the  Baron  De  St.  Castine,  a  French  nobleman,  whose 
character  seems  a  compound  of  ambition,  intrigue,  and  bigotry, 
established  there  a  trading  fort.  In  1696,  a  fort  built  at  Pema- 
quid  was  taken  by  Castine  ;  and  thus  the  French  claimed,  as 
Acadia,  all  Maine  east  of  the  Kennebec ;  and  they  artfully 
obtained  great  ascendancy  over  the  natives. 

In  August,  1689,  fifteen  hundred  warriors  of  the  IroquolSy 
actuated  by  revenge  for  supposed  wrongs,  surprised  Montreal ; 
and  a  honiUe  nipil  of  (nmiiigaiii  innder  preceded  a  mom- 
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g  of  desoltlion.     Ono  lliousand  of  tho  French  were  killed,  I'ART  11. 

I  (wenEy-six  made  prisoners.  Colrfon  saya,  "ihe  Fivu  I'EHtou  i, 
Nfttiona  were  at  this  lime  an  ovennalch  for  Canada. "  Fort  ""i'*'-  *i'i- 
Fruntenac,  and  ils  warlike  stores,  were  abandoned  in  terror,  --^-^^-^^ 
ud  liie  Iruquois  look  immedialc  possession. 

The  iril)«  of  Pennicooks,  in  New  Hampshire,  had  lost  p™ 
leren)  of  iheir  number  by  ihe  ireachery  of  ihe  whites,  who  "" 
bad  taken  and  sold  ihem  inro  slavery.  The  emissaries  of 
Cutine  isHiigaled  them  to  vengeance.  At  Dover,  in  thai 
■titc,  ihv  venerable  Major  Waldron,  a  magisiralo  and  a  Irador  Major  Wii. 
among  th«  Indians,  hospitably  admitted  two  sijuaws  to  sleep 
by  bia  lire,  .^t  dead  of  night,  they  let  in  a  war  parly  from 
«iih(iu[.  Th«  sword  of  the  veteran  defends  him  until  he  is 
oivrpowpTcd  by  numbers.  They  then  place  him  upon  a  long 
ubl«.  mock  him  with  a  jeering  call  lo  -'judge  Indiana  ;"  and 
ihcB,  those  indebted  to  him  for  goods,  draw  gashes  on  his 
bmaat,  saying,  "  here  I  cross  out  my  account."  Besides  him, 
t>enty-iwo  others  tvere  killed,  tweuly-niue  made  captive,  and 
the  town  burnt. 

Goi-nmot  Fronienac,  ai  Qucb^;c,  now   planned  lo  send, 
iLfrru^h   tho  sDow,  ihrco  paitiod.      Tbii  tlr^it,  uhui  a  dJthouit 
■■tGD  of  twenty-two  days,  arrive  at  Schenectady,  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  February,  and,  separating  into  small  parties,  they     1600. 
kveK  e»ei7  house  at  the  same  moment.     The  people  sleep  jeif^nSTJi 
Mil  dieir  doors  are  broken  open,  and  themselves  dragged  Ftencbud 
ftoB  their  beda.     Their  dwellings  are  set  on  fire  ;  men  and     i"^*"* 
vooMn  are  butchered  and  scalped,  and  children  have  their 
tnua  dashed  out,  or  are  cast  into  the  flames.     Sixty  persons 
dna  peiished  by  the  hands  of  the  savages  ^  twenty-seven  were 
emied  captive,  and  most  of  the  small  number  which  escaped, 
ImI  their  limba  in  attempting  to  flee  naked,  through  a  deep 
WW,  to  Albany. 

One  of  (he  leaders  of  this  expedition  was  d'Iberville,  who 
■ftarwards  coitdacled  a  colony  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of 
Ae  Miwiwippi,  and  became  the  founder  of  Louisiana. 

The  aecODd  party  of  French  and  Indians,  leagued  for  mid- 
u^tmiirdei,are  sent  againatthe  pleasant  settlement  at  Salmon  DenructHn 
Fafia  on  the  Piscataqua.     At  break  of  day — a  day  which,  for      fu^ 
^j  of  their  nnpber,  had  no  raonow,  the  peaceful  inhabitants    '**'^>'  ■' 
wece  waked  to  esperience  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  aid- 
ed and  directed  by  French  ingenuity.    The  third  party  from    otcttea 
Qvebec,  in  like  manner,  destroyed  the  settlement  at  Casco       ^'- 
Bmr  IB  Maine. 

Ymt  and  terror  were  on  every  side.  The  General  Court  of  ^fj^ 
Ifaaaachoaatta  aent  letters  of  request  to  the  several  govemoia  con^nM  w 
if  As  prOTincea,  pursuant  to  which  they  convened  at  Now  "•*  ^'"^ 
TmL  Ib  oosaeqaence  of  the  bold  resolves  of  this  congress,  ^^ 
two  iinponaat  measurea  were  adopted.  Connecticut  sent  a„ofttM 
6«Mial  Wimhrop  with  troops  to  march  through  Albany,  there  ^^^ 
,andiobe  joined  by  forces  from  New  York.      Su 
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CHAP.   XIII. 


Second 
measure. 
Sir  William 
Phipps  in- 
vades Cana- 
da. 


1690. 

November. 

lie  fails,  and 

loses  a  part. 

of  his  fleet. 


Massachu- 
setts' first 
trial  of  the 
"credit  sys- 
tem." 


1691. 

Peter  Schuy- 
ler's prowess 
at  La  Prairie. 


1692. 

Xew  charter 
of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Territories 
added. 


Liberties 
abridged. 


The  expedition  was  to  proceed  up  Lake  Champlain,  and  was 
destined  to  reduce  Montreal.  Leisler  and  Milborno  failed  to 
furnish  the  supplies,  and  thus  defeated  the  project. 

Massachusetts  sent  forth  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  sail  under  Sir 
William  Phipps.  He  had  in  the  spring  taken  Port  Royal, 
and  he  now  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  design 
of  capturing  Quebec.  But  Count  Frontenac,  on  the  summons 
of  Phipps  to  surrender,  took  his  messenger,  blindfolded  him, 
and  then  wheeled  his  little  handful  of  men  in  such  successive 
rounds,  as  to  make  the  messenger  believe,  by  his  sense  of 
hearing,  that  a  numerous  succession  of  troops  were  marching 
before  him.  And  he  made  him  use  his  hands  to  feel  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications.  Nevertheless,  the  intrepid  en- 
voy delivered  a  bold  demand  of  surrender;  but  he  carried 
back  a  proud  defiance.  When,  however,  Phipps  learned  that 
the  party  of  Winlhrop,  which  he  expected  from  Montreal,  had 
failed,  he  abandoned  the  project,  and  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts with  a  part  of  his  fleet,  a  storm  having  wrecked  the  re- 
mainder. 

Great  expenses  were  by  these  means  incurred,  which  had 
drained  the  treasury ;  and  the  general  court  authorized,  for 
the  first  time,  the  emission  of  paper  money,  or  notes  of  credit, 
making  them  in  all  payments  a  legal  tender. 

The  eflfect  of  their  military  failure  was  most  unfortunate 
for  the  colonies.  The  Five  Nations  blamed  the  English  for 
their  inactivity,  and  appesired  inclined  to  make  peace  with 
the  French,  and  the  frontiers  were  more  than  ever  exposed. 
To  preserre  the  respect  of  the  warlike  Iroquois,  Major 
Schuyler,  of  Albany,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1691,  with 
the  aid  of  three  hundred  Mohawks,  passed  Lake  Champlain  ; 
and  at  La  Prairie,  engaged  eight  hundred  French  troops,  and 
after  a  severe  conflict,  killed  a  number  equal  to  that  of  his 
own  forces. 

In  none  of  the  colonies  did  the  Revolution  in  England  pro- 
duce a  greater  change  than  in  Massachusetts.  In  1692,  king 
William,  who  had  refused  to  restore  its  former  government, 
granted  a  new  charter,  which,  extending  its  limits,  but  restrict- 
ing its  privileges,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this 
colony.  Massachusetts  now  embraced,  besides  the  former 
territory,  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia ;  extending  north 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  to  the  South  Sea,  ex- 
cepting New  Hampshire  and  New  York  ;  and  including;  also, 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  islands. 

Almost  the  only  privilege  which  the  new  charter  allowed 
the  people,  was  that  of  choosing  their  representatives.  The 
king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  appointing  the  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  secretary ;  and  of  repealing  all  laws 
within  three  years  after  their  passage. 


..:* 


Tbi  aev  ehntn  m*  nceirod  at  Boston,  May  14tl^  1692. , 

I  TW  offiean  to  be  ^ipoiat«d  trader  it,  were  nominated  by  In-  : 

I  ■■■■  Mather,  a  iniiiuter  of  Boston,  sent  to  En^and  as  agent 

i  ^dw  colray .     He  gave  tlie  nomination  for  goreniOT  to  Sir  v 

r  Wniiain  Plii{^,  a  &Torite  parisUoneT  of  hia  son,  the  learned   ' 

Cotton  Mather,  also  a  minister  of  Boston,  and  the  eccentric 

Uitorian  of  the  New  England  chuTchea.     Phipps  was  a  na- 

tire  of  Femaquid  in  Maine,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 

tending  sheep.     He  was  ihen  made  apprentice  to  a  trade; 

tot  being  active  and  enterprising,  he  went  to  England,  and  at 

laagth  acquired  riches  and  a  title,  by  his  success  in  raising, 

§'  means  of  a  diving  bell,  the  treasures  of  a  Spanish  wreck. 
t,  as  well  as  the  lieui  en  ant-governor,  and  the  twenty-eight 
Msistants  now  appointed  for  Massacbusetta,  were  all,  such 
am  as  readily  took  advice  rrom  the  clergy. 

Amidst  the  difficohies  under  which  the  northern  colonies 
Utored,  from  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians,  and  with 
the  new  and  disagreeable  aspect  of  political  affairs,  others  of 
a  different,  though  not  less  disagreeable  nature,  opened  upon 
tbepeople  of  Massachusetts. 

Tne  delusion,  with  respect  to  llie  supposed  intercourse  with 
eril  apirits,  was  now  at  its  height.  The  lirst  settlers  brought 
k  with  them  from  the  mother  country.  Laws,  making  witch- 
caraft  a  capitsi  crime,  existed  in  England,  and  were  early  en- 
acted in  Massachusetts.  The  mania  began  in  Springfield  in 
1645,  when  some  individuals  were  accused  and  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted. Some  few  years  after,  persons  at  Boston,  Charles- 
town,  Dorchester,  and  Cambridge,  were  arraigned,  and  some 
■Cttnlly  executed  for  the  supposed  oflonse. 

But  Salem  was  the  devoted  place  where  this  superstition 
wu  converted  into  a  phrenzy.  Some  young  women,  perhaps  I 
m  put  deluded  by  their  own  imaginations,  complained  of  being 
fttiagely  affected.  Their  complaints,  attributed  to  this  alarm- 
a^  cause,  were  reported  and  magnified;  at  length  they 
prime  heroines  in  a  gossipiiig  and  credulous  neiglH 


respecung 
witchcnC 

Spruigfield. 
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PAUT II.  borhood.     This  encouraged  others  to  set  up  for  the  same 
PERIOD  11.  distinction ;  and  witches,  of  course,  incieased  with  the  number 
QUit.  I.    bewitched, 
'-'-v-*^^      At  first,  it  was  old  women  only,  who  were  suspected  of 
Conviciion*  having  leagued  with  the  devil,  to  inflict  upon  the  diseased  the 
"indlniu?^'  various  torments  which  ihey  asserted  that    they  felt,   and 
Gcient      which  thev  oden  appeared  lo  the  spectators  actually  to  feel. 
niomuli,     The  magistrates  of  the  people's  choice,  had,  with  Bradstreet, 
their  coveraor,  previous  to  iho  arrival  of  Phipps,  discounten- 
anced these  persecutions  ;  but  the  new  authorities,  under  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  of  whom,  in  this  particular.  Cotton 
Mather  was  the  leader,  pursued  a  course  which  placed  the 


accused  in  situations  where  "  they  had  need  to  be  inagicians 
not  to  be  convicted  of  magic."     The  unhappy  persons  were 
confronted  with  those  who  accused  ihom,  and  ashed,  "  Whv 
And  bj  In-  do  you  afflict  these  children  V     If  they  denied  the  fact,  they 
w'unosspi'  '""^  commanded  to  look  upon  the  children,  who  would  in- 
stantly fall  iiiio  fits,  and  afterwards  declare  that  they  were 
!0  exoGuied  '*"""  "'""'*'^''  ^y  ^^^  persons  apprehended.     On  evidence  no 
'  better  than  this,  were  twenty  persons  executed. 

Malice  and  revenge  carried  on  the  work  which  Buperstition 
began.     Private  resentment  was  never  more  fiendish  in  its 
Time  lis-  measures,  than  in  the  accusations  which  were  got  up  and 
lo  \he\i^-  hrought  to  fatal  issues,  by  Samuel  Parris,  the  minister  of  Sa- 
nKHitforiho  lem.     He  had  bitter  animosities  against  several  of  his  parish- 
'°8»knL°'  i""^"'     Rebecca  Nurse,  amiable  but  reflective,  oi^>oaed  this 
tyrant  of  his  church.     Two  children,  his  daughter  and  his 
niece,  accused  her,  and  she  was  committed  to  prison.    Parris 
also  denounced  her  publicly  as  a  "  devil."     Her  sister,  Sarah 
Cloycc,  rose  and  lefi  the  meeting-house.     She  was  herself 
soon  the  tenant  of  a  prison.     Yet  another  victim  was  taken 
from  the  same  family.     Mary  Easty,  knowing  the  worth  and 
innocence  of  her  dear  imprisoned  sisters,  spake, — yet  with 
mildness,  against  the  injustice  which  condemned  them.     She 
was  soon  forced  from  her  children  and  her  home,  herself  ac- 
cused of  intercourse  with  evil  spirits,  and  made  a  prisoner ; 
with  the  horrible  expectation  that,  she  must  close  a  virtuous 
Twenty  ne-  'il^B  by  the  violent  death  of  a  malefactor — her  only  crime,  that 
cuiioii)  in  she  was  unreconciled    to  the   legal   murder  of  her  beloved 
in^Sepi^-  *'*'®"'  tl"^  ^^-^^  ^^°  ***  "0"  to  share.     Beside  these  innocent 
boi.        persons,  seventeen  others  were  hung  at  Salem.     Among  them 
was  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  worthy  clergyman.     The  prisons  were 
full  of  those  committed  fur  trial. 

The  general  court,   on  assembling,  took   grotmd  aosiiMt 

October,     these  proceedings.     They  perceived  that  none  were  safefbitt 

TJ"  0™"!  that  the  best  of  the  community  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  worst 

gnaad      They  abolished  the  special  court  organized  hy  Phipps,  and 

^lui  [he  presided  over  by  Stoughton,  the  lieutenant  governor,  by  which 

'i!!^     these  executions  had  been  sanctioned.     The  public  were  ad- 


dressed on  the  subject  through  the  press 
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Ctial,  «i  Boaton :  and  the  eyes  of  men  wen  u  langtfa  opened.  PAOTU. 
Hm  priicaew  were  eet  free ;  and  the  memoiy  of  the  tnnuc-  n^ioDu. 
ifaM  noB  bceaiBe,  what  it  itill  contiauee  to  be,  a  eovroe  of 


W«  hun  already  aeen  that  Haaaachiuelta  led  the  way  i]_ 
A*  MUbMihiaum  of  a  muTeraity.    Lbwb  were  aleo  enacted,  ' 
vUoh  ahwred  that  the  mleia  felt  the  importance  of  ri^tly  t 
JBtMeluc' all  dieir  yoodi  in  the  rudimenla  of  teaniinKi  hnimin 
•ad  dime. 

But  not  oao  of  the  ooloniea  enjoyed  a  repose  eo  nnialer- 
iftiJ  aa  Connecticiit ;  and  theieum  none  iud  in  diis  reemct  t 
•B  great  adTantagea  to  show  the  bent  of  the .  puritan  mind  in  ?^*'^J*^ 
naud  to  the  improYeoient  of  the  hninan  nee  by  the  right  S^kn!^ 
Mains  of  the  yoong.    As  eariy  aa  1646,  the  general  coort  ■mfan 
Mdared  Mr.  Lndlow  to  compile  a  body  of  Uwi  to'regnlate  the       *'^ 
■incatlon  of  children. 

TUahebroogfatfoarward,  and  enactmenta  ware  made,  whose    16>».^ 
Bwililyt  eonaidering  the  straitened  means  o(  these  euly  ^Jj"^"* 
ftdiata,  ahoold  make  their  deacendants  of  this  day  blnsh  m    tpm)^ 
Aeir  degeneracy.     "  Foraamuch ,"  says  the  slatate,  "  as  the     r°2°™' 
good  education  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit       kl^***^ 
to  any  commonwealth,  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters 
are  too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  iheir  duty  in  that  kind," 
The   court  therefore  order    "  that    the  selectmen  of   every 
town,  in  the  several  quarters  where  ihey  dwell,  shall  hare  a  Ttw  "bub* 
vigilsjit  eye  orer  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see  that  "•""  "^  if 
none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  ti^dM- 
families  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,      nnlj. 
Aair  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  Icaruing  as  to  enable 
ihem  to  read  the  English  tongue,"  in  order  that  they  may  be 
aeqnatnted,  first  with  the  laws  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
•econd  with  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  which  they  are  i^'jj^j^ 
required  to  obey.     And  if  any  parent  or  master  should  be  puent*  wfa» 
fiiand  guilty  of  this"  barbariBm,"  he  was,in  the  first  place,  to  be  '^^'"^^^ 
fined,  and  it',  al\or  due  admonition  of  this  kind,  he  still  neglec^  *!Zl„y.. 
ed  his  duly,  the  youth  of  his  family  were  to  bo  taken  out  of    launioc. 
the  hands  of  such  unfaithful  guardians,  and  placed  nnder  the 
eepecial  charge  of  the  magistrates,  who  were  to  see  that  they 
were  duly  instructed. 

Bat  to  make  more  certain  the  important  object  of  educating  ,^JJf*" 
the  yonng,  and  to  the  end  say  they,  "  that  learning  be  not  tibliA«d 
bnried  in  the  grave  of  our  forefathers,"  the  Lord  assisting  onr  "ken  thnc 
aadesTors,  it  is  ordered,  "  that  all  the  Utwnsbips  with  fifty  ^^^^ 
honaabolders  shall  keep  a  school,  and  pay  for  the  same  in  Ommrau 
Boeh  way  as  they  see  fit.  And  further,  that  if  any  town  bos  ^^Ij^ff 
one  hmidred  householders,  they  shall  keep  and  maintain  a  ^^  loo^ 
g™™T^r  sduMd,  where  young  men  can  be  fitted  ibi  a  uni- 
Tarahy.  *?  iS*" 

New  Haren  had  also  provided  by  law  for  common  schools ;  .iin^vi^lTisi 
ad  in  16M,  Mr.  I>ai«npnt  pwpoaad  the  inalitutiaa  of  a  coU    twiini. 
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PART.  l[^  lege,  and  the  town  gave  lands  for  the  object.  Governor  Hop- 
I'RiiiODii.  kins  of  Connecticut,  who  for  several  years  was  alternately 
CHAP.  I.  wiih  Haynes  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  colony,  dying  in 
^•^■■'"^  London,   bequeathed,   for  such  an  institution,   four   or   five 

1656.     hundred  pounds.     The  school  naa  located  at  Saybrook. 

Itook^a^Ia-      '^^^  clergy  of  Connecticut,  feeling  the  need  of  a  college 

oaiion.      nearer  than  at  Cambridge,  lo  furnish  learned  men  as  ministers, 

1701.     ten  of  their  number  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  a 

TcncleTO'-  charter  of  incorporation,  togolhor  with  an  annual  grant  of 

d^or'^da  jC120.     Thus   constituted  as  trustees,  they  held  their  first 

imalkndow-  meeting  at  Saybrook ;  chose  oflicers,  and  made  laws  for  the 

"*" '       infant  university. 

•  >iy  The  location  was  inconvenient,  and  more  money  being 

ThflcollcgB  subscribed  to  fix  the  college  at  New  Haven  than  at  rival 

tcmored  to  places,  it  was  removed  thither,  and  received  at  the  same  time 

Haven,  g^p^essions  of  books  in  its  library,  already  begun,  and  in  its 

funds.     The  most  liberal  of  the  donors  was  Elihu  Yale,  a  na- 

benetMior  ''"'  "''  ^^'^  Haven,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  India.     His 

Tho  t'ollegc  name  has  in  that  institution  a  nobler  monument,  than  the  silent 

iteeiYoa  hii  column  which  rises  over  the  grave  of  the  warrior,  or  ihe  mau- 

'''*'™''      Boleum  of  the  prince,  whose  adorning  figures  are  those  of 

marble,  not  of  living  and  improving  youth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  earliest  universities  of  the 
"*  yS^  ""*  United  States  continue  to  enjoy  the  highest  celebrity,  although 
'  many  others  now  exist. 

Early  in  this  period  a  political  event  is  recorded,  which,  as 
N.Enstund  it  passed  away  without  leaving  any  result,  would  be  omitted 
Dwnngf-     by  historians,  but  that  it  is  a  pleasant  as  well  as  striking  in- 
stance of  New  England  management;  less  dignified,  but  some- 
times less  troublesome,  than  more  direct  methods  of  refusal  to 
yield  to  powers  regarded  as  usurped. 
Got.  Fletcli-      Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  was  empowered 
er  atieinpti  to  take  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.     The  colony 
"  "a'  f°T'  'Tiediaiely  dispatched  General  Winlhrop  as  an  agent  to  re- 
Conneciicui  monstrate  with  the  king  and  council  against  this  extraordinary 
militin,     power.     Colonel  Fletcher,  however,  went  to  Hartford  in  1693, 
and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  demanded  l3xe  surrender  of  the 
militia  to  his  command.     Captain  William  Wadsworth,  the 
I  AOt      '^^'^  ^^  whom  the  charter  was  hid,  paraded  his  company  ;  bat 
Octotierin.  *"  ^^  attendant  of  Fletcher  began  to  read  his  commission,  the 
He  is  roJi'il  captain  gave  command  to  "  drum  ;"  and  when  Fletcher  called 
v?ai'"-""'^  out  "silence!"  the  captain  raised  his  voice  higher  in  a  second 
order,  "drum,  drum,  I' say."     At  length  Fletcner  gave  up  in 
despair,  perhaps  fearing,  if  he  persisted,  that  Wadsworth 
woold,  in  good  earnest,  fulfil  his  threat,  and  "  make  dayli^t 
shine  through  him." 
1199         Ii>  1706,  the  first  Episcopal  church  in  Connecticnt  wu  es- 
tdtliilud  at  Stratford. 

e  to  the  ncommendations  of  the  general  assembly 
t,  in  1708  delegates  from  die  churches  of  Coo- 
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^HaMitieiit  met  at  Saybrook  and  framed  the  ecclesiaalital  con- 
^HdKdion  called  the  "  Saybrook  Platform."     By  tbia  ihe  minia- 
Allien  or  th«  churches  in  the  several  counties  were  to  hold 

^B^  Mch  county  by  rotation,  and  their  meeting  was  termed  a 

PART  11. 
1T08. 

CHAPTER  II. 

■npMI  n«li«k^nM*  of  Brnris,  wtieh  oloMi  Zmi  mHHA  Wh^ 


Kna  WiOiMn's  mi  had  been  feebly  punned. 
M  Ojwtn  riTor  were,  bovereT,  deetioyed  by  the  French  end 
laKm,  aid  the  fan  >t  Femaqnid,  which  Sir  William  Phippa 
lid  leliiBh  tj  Uw  special  direction  of  the  aoreieigns,  had  been     IWT. 
bkea.    In  1697,  peace  was  made  at  Ryawick,  in  Germany,  by    jT^J^ 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  places  captured  during  the      ^"^ 
war  should  be  restored.     Thus  again  had  the  barbarous  appeal 
10  Sims  been  to  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  multiplying  human 
woes. 

Bui  the  parties  profited  little  by  the  lesson,  and  war  was 
soon  renewed.  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  had  violated  former 
treaties  by  placing  hia  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  proclaiming,  as  king  of  England,  James, 
the  son  of  James  II. 

In  America  he  had  given  orders  to  Villebome,  his  goyemor, 
to  extend  Acadia  to  the  Kennebec,  to  claim  the  exclusive  right  j:,52md  J* 
to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  to  seize  all  English  vessels   cUm  mr 
which  should  be  found  fishing  upon  them.     In  May,  1702,  n^^"!!!^ 
England,  now  under  Queen  Anne,  declared  war  against  both      s^n. 
Fnmce  and  Spain ;    and  the  contests  of  the  parent  stales 
again  involved  their  American  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  eastern  Indians  had  given  a  solemn 
aaanrance  of  peace  with  New  England,  yet  tney  now  devas- 
tated Maine  from  Casco  to  Wells.     Deerfield,  in  Massachu-     if04. 
•etta,  was  surprised  at  midnight,  February,  1 704,  by  a  party    DetitM 
of  French  and  Indians,  under  Heartel  de  Rouville.      The  pj^f^ 
MDtiiiel  of  the  fort  being  asleep,  and  the  snow  of  such  a  depth     indim. 
as  to  bDow  them  to  pass  over  the  palisades,  they  silently  en- 
tered, and  scalped  and  murdered,  or  secured  as  prisoners,  the 
wretched  iohabilants.     Only  a  small  number  escaped  by  flight. 
Foi^-aeven  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  carried 
eutrn  to  Canada. 

Eariy  in  (he  assault,  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
dw  nmuater  <^  the  place,  was  attacked  by  about  twenty  In- 
dini^  «1m>,  tflor  murdering  two  of  hia  children,  aecurMl  a» 
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PART  IL  prisoners,  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  five  remaining  children. 
PERIOD  XL  jvfrs.  Williams,  on  the  second  day,  faltered  in  the  march,  and, 
according  to  the  Indian  custom,  was  cruelly  put  to  death. 

Roused  by  these  inhumanities,  the  veteran  warrior,  Benjar 

min  Church,  mounted  on  horseback  and  rode  seventy  miles 

to  offer  his  services  to  Dudley,  now  governor  of  Massachu- 

1704.    setts,  in  behalf  of  his  distressed  fellow  citizens.     He  was 

Q^^"^^_  sent  with  five  hundred  soldiers  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Now 

stroys  their  England,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  settlements  ;  and, 

■etUemenu.  ascending  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  he  destroyed 

several  of  their  towns,  and  took  a  considerable  number  of 

prisoners. 

In  1 705,  Vaudreuil,  now  governor  of  Canada,  proposed  to 
Governor  Dudley,  a  treaty  of  neutrality.    Arrangements  were 
ITM.     accordingly  made  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  thus  a 
ezcha^»d.  la^go  proportion  of  those  taken  at  Deerfield  were  finally  re- 
leased.   Among  the  number  was  Mr.  Williams  and  some  of 
his  children     One  young  daughter  remained,  married,  and 
raised  a  family  in  the  tribe  which  adopted  her.     In  the  years 
1706  and  1707,  small  parties  of  French  and  Indians  hovered 
about  the  frontiers,  burning,  scalping,  and  making  prisoners 
of  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
1710.        ^^  1710,  Colonel  Nicholson  sailed  from  Boston  in  a  fleet, 
English  take  part  of  which  he  had  brought  from  England,  and  besieged 
Port  RoyaL  p^y^  Royal ;  which,  after  a  few  days'  resistance,  surrendered, 
and  its  name,  in  honor  of  the  queen,  was  changed  to  Anna- 
polis. 

New  York  being  protected  by  the  Five  Nations,  a  lucradve 
The  Dutch  trade  was  carried  on  with  these  Indians  ;  and  the  Dutch  tra- 
tlSSS^-  ^®"  *^  Albany  and  Schenectady  sometimes  permitted  preda^ 
nigea.      tory  parties  from  Canada  to  pass  from  the  northern  parts 
of  the  province,  in  their  attacks  on  the  frontiers  of  New 
England,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  plunder. 
Peter SehuT-  Colonel  Schuyler,  whom  the  Iroquois  called  Quider,  having 
*k'  n'"?*    S^^^^  influence  over  these  savages,  thus  had  frequent  know<- 
lud  people,  ledge  of  their  designs,  and  notified  the  people  of  Massachu« 
setts  of  the  places  marked  for  destruction. 
1713.        Queen  Anne's  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
Peaeeof    which  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English.     For  more  than  ten 
-JaiSiQ^     years  this  war  had  exposed  the  frontiers  to  continued  attacks 
Aanfi't  1^  from  a  savage  foe,  checked  the  prosperity  of  New  England, 
and   eflectually  prevented  the  progress   of  settlements   to 
the  north  and  east.     The  inhabitants  had  been  constantly 
Its  diiaa-   harassed  with  calls  for  military  service,  and  were  obliged  to 
tana  ofiects.  ^i^tch  day  and  night  lest  they  should  be  surprised  and  mur- 
dered, or  what  was  not  less  dreaded,  doomeid  to  savage  cap- 
tivity.   Agriculture  was  necessarily  neglected,  a  heavy  public 
ITIO.    ^qIjh  incurred,  and  a  state  of  general  depression  ensued. 
•Mb  in^     '^e  Palatines  of  Germany,  having  been  reduced  to  greH 
provinces,   indigence  by  the  wars  m  tluu  coimtiy,  ae&l  to  Enj^and  16 


■Ihii efcuiljof  Qnaaa  Amw.  ThiipriitceMlunnjobUmed  .^ARTn. 
IwAaamibof liiidinAiiieiica,iboiit nxorwranUionBand  PmoDB. 
■rind  maf  tlw  tcrt  1710,  and  i^uMd  t]MinMlr«a  in  <''^-  «. 
A*  BHwiM—  of  N«T  ToAf  Poipaf Ivask,  Viiginu,  and  ^-^"v-^^ 

.  !■  1.714>  Qosra  Anns  iwing,  Oeoigs  I.,  of  tho  luniM  <^  ITK*. 
IhwMwicfc,  Mcandad  tbe  unme  of  En^and.  Otmtfi  I. 

JUIor  tlw  tmty  (rf*  Utrecht,  by  which  Fnnca  codod  to 
.Bidiiii^  tbe  wbdo  of  Aca^  the  gennal  omtrt  of  Maa-  .****• 
MciaMM  oxlandod  iti  juriadiction  to  the  utmoat  boonda  of    ,„^  ^^ 
ftspmineoof  Hatoa;  and  enterpruii^  fiahetrBMS.  aad  tn-  tOMladl 
dHSMtadrranTedlhia  desolated  Tillagss,  but  on  theeaatem     *'*'■■*' 
hnk  of  tlw  EaoBoboc  erected  new  foita,  and  planted  new 
■HlliHiiiili  mmm&  ihem. 

FluMt  Rarin^a  Jeanit  miaaionaiy  of  France,  had  for  many 
VMB  iniaiatend  In  a  nide  cfaq>el  at Noiridmwo^  m  the  -_^ _^ 
■Mwabot,  amoiigMaaaTageconTerta  rfthe  Abenakiefc  Some    w^|^ 
rfAae<BOWcftiaaadthedeeeWti»Qiiobec,ai>dconanltediridi     ITIT 
Vaabeafl,  die  goremor  of  Canada.    Retiming,  they,  deter-        (» 
■ined  lo  reaiat  the  Engliah  occupancy,  and  maintain  by  war     I***- 
Aeir  own  right  to  the  country,  hoping  that  the  French  would 
nldmately  assist  them. 

The  Indians  began  hostilities  by  burning  Brunswick.     The   Bmiuwiek 
aeoeral  court  of  Massachusetts  then  otTered  a  bounty  on  In-     '™"'^., 
dian  Bcalps.     They  had  ascertained,  by  getting  possession  of'*^^  ^^ 
Aa  fxpen  of  Father  Raslee,  that  bo^  he  and  the  governor  of     Mmred. 
Canada  were  in  the  counsel  of  the  savages,  and  were  the  in- 
■ligatora  of  their  depredations.     A  party  from  New  England, 
in  August,  1724,  destroyed  NonriilgBwock,  and  exercised  a 
cnwl  and  fatal  vengeance  upon  the  aged  Jesuit.     He  was  the  'r'^'^'*^ 
but  of  that  devoted  order,  who,  in  the  wilds  of  America,  had  "  miaiim" 
labored  lo  attain,  simultaneously,  two  incompatible  objecia,      uim. 
a  S[nritna1  kingdom  for  a  heavenly  Maslor,  and  a  tempond  one 
6a  an  earthly  sovereign. 

The  Indians  now  found,  that  though  instigated  by  the  1T36. 
n«nefa,  they  were  not  supported  by  them,  and  their  aachema  Augmt  ft 
■t  St  John's  concluded  a  peace  with  the  colonists,  which,  aa  ^^^^^ 
French  missions  were  now  at  an  end,  proved  durable.  Eng-  indiwM. 
Bah  trading  houses  flourished,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
N«w  England  remuned  undisouted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Flelcluc  intiDdacsi  Episcopacy  into  Neir  Yorl 
and  ioined  wilh  Ncvr 

PAET  U.  Governor  Sloughier  of  New  York  died  in  1691,  and  in 
PEUODa  1692,  Colonel  Fletcher  arrived  with  the  conunission  of 
cu>p.  III.  governor.  Fletcher  was  a.  good  soldier,  and  having  fortu 
^^^~y~-^j  nateljr  secured  the  friendahip  of  Major  Schuyler,  he  was,  by 
1699.  his  advice,  enabled  to  conduct  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  colony, 
Colonel  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  Ho  was,  however,  ava- 
'^eX'""  ricious,  irascible,  and  a  bigot  to  his  own  mode  of  futh,  which 
Sloughier.    was  that  of  the  church  of  England, 

Under  pretence  of  introducing  uniformity  into  the  language 

1093.     an^  literature,  aa  well  as  the  religion  of  the  colony,  the  inhab- 

Epiuo^   itants  of  which  were  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Dutch  and 

nioiiien  to  English,  he  brought  into  the  assembly,  a  bill  for  the  settlement, 

tn  utded,  throughout  the  province,  of  Episcopalian  ministers,  such  as 

should  be  by  himself  selected.     The  assembly,  afler  much 

debate,  agreed  that  the  ministers  should  be  setUcd  in  certain 

parishes,  but  left  the  choice  to  the  people.     This  was  very 

offensive  to  the  governor,  who,  al^er  an  angry  speech,  dis- 

,  .  solved  the  assembly.     Episcopalian  ministers  were,  however, 

ducea  £pii-  settled  in  several  parishes ;  and  thus  was  introduced,  a  relig- 

oapicjr.      ious  order,  which,  at  this  day,  forms  so  respectable  a  portion 

of  the  population  of  the  state. 
109S.         In  1698,  Richard,  earl  of  Bellamont,  on  Irish  peer,  suc- 
'^"TS'    '^^^''^'^  governor  Fletcher.     During  the  late  wars,  the  seas 
pl^^e,.     were  infested  with  English  pirates,  some  of  which  had  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  Fletcher  was  suspected  of  having  coun- 
tenanced them.     Bellamont  was  ptirticularly  instructed  "  to 
put  a  Slop  to  the  growth  of  piracy,"  and,  for  this  purpose,  was 
promoted  lo  the  command,  not  of  New  York  only,  but  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Hampshire.     As  no  appropria- 
tions were  made  by  the  colonial  governments  for  this  piupose, 
a  private  adventure  against  the  pirates  was  agreed  on,  lud 
Seodi  out   one  William  Kid  was  recommended  to  the  earl  as  a  maa  oS 
Kidioniop  integrity  and  courage,  who  well  knew  the  pirates  and  their 
I*™^'"      places  of  rendezvous.      Kid  undertook  the  expedition,  and 
whoiums   sailed  from  New  York ;  but  he  soon  turned  pirate  himself. 
pinte.      After  some  time,  he  burnt  his  ship  and  returned  to  the  colo- 
nies.    There  is  a  vague  tradition  still  existing,  that  he  brought 
large  quantities  of  money,  which  he  caused  to  be  concealed 
yL  ^    in  the  earth.     He  was  apprehended  at  Boston,  sent  to  Eng- 
Bid  axi-    land  for  his  trial,  and  there  condemned  and  executed. 

e  of  the  nimiber  of  proprietors  in  West  JetBey, 
1  great  confusion  into  that  p^orince  ;   *' 
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constantly  arising,  not  only  among  the  settlers,  but  between 
the  proprietors  themselves ;  so  that  for  three  years  it  might 
be  said  that  West  Jersey  had  no  regular  authority  what- 
ever. On  this  account,  in  1698,  the  proprietors  surrendered 
the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.  Queen  Anne  united 
it  with  the  east  province,  and  New  Jersey,  as  the  whole  was 
now  called,  was  to  be  ruled  jointly  with  New  York  by  a 
royal  governor,  having  a  separate  council  and  assembly  of 
representatives. 

The  Queen  appointed,  as  governor  of  the  two  provinces,  the 
worthless  Lord  Combury,  who,  as  well  as  herself,  was  a 
grandchild  of  Lord  Clarendon.  He  rendered  himself  odious 
to  the  people,  squandering,  for  his  own  use,  large  sums  of 
money,  which  had  been  appropriated  for  public  purposes,  and 
led  to  his  disposal  as  governor.  In  1708,  the  assemblies  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
his  government,  drew  up  a  complaint  against  him,  and  sent 
it  to  the  queen.  She  removed  him,  and  appointed  Lord  Love- 
lace in  his  room.  After  a  short  administration,  Lovelace  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  known  as  the  friend  of  Dean 
Swift,  and  he,  in  1719,  by  Peter  Schuyler,  so  often  mentioned 
as  the  mediator  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  he  being  the 
oldest  member  of  the  council.  Commissioners  were,  at  this 
time,  appointed  to  draw  the  line  of  partition  between  the 
provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 

In  1720,  Mr.  Burnet  succeeded  Schuyler.  In  order  to  de- 
prive the  French  of  their  supplies  for  the  Indians,  he  instituted 
measures  to  stop  the  trade  between  New  York  and  Canada ; 
and  by  this  means  displeased  the  merchants.  They  being 
thus  prohibited  from  a  direct  traffic  with  Canada,  built  a 
trading  house  at  Oswego,  which,  in  defiance  of  the  protest  of 
the  French,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Iroquois,  was,  in  1727, 
converted  into  a  fortress.  At  length  Burnet  became  so  un- 
popular with  the  merchants,  that,  though  generally  acceptable 
to  the  people,  he  was  superseded  in  the  government  by  Colonel 
Montgomery. 

On  his  death,  the  command  devolved  on  Rip  Van  Dam,  he 
being  the  oldest  member  of  the  council,  and  an  eminent  mer- 
chant. He  passively  permitted  the  encroachments  of  the 
French,  and  during  his  administration,  they  erected  a  fort  at 
Crown  Point,  which  commanded  Lake  Champlain,  and  which 
was  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  New  York. 

George  I.  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
(■oor^e  II. 
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TH£   TEORITOSIIS   SEPABaTED   FROM   PENNSYLTAMIA. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PamujInniD. — Penii'i  Kcond  riiil. — Uurlind  ivMoMd 

PART  II.  After  William  Pcnn's  arrival  in  England,  he  became  one 
mtiOD  11.  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  kingdom ;  for  when  the 
OHir.  IT.  Duke  of  York  was  made  king,  under  the  title  of  James  II.,  he 
■-^'v-'*^  manifested  for  him  much  confidence  and  affection.  The  in- 
''«iiiiBl''ui"'  ^"^"''^  '''''*  possessed  at  court  was  never  used  for  selfish 
court.      parposcB,  but  mainly  to  obtain  benefits  for  distressed  Quakers, 

and  laws  in  favor  of  general  toleration. 
1699.        When  Jamea  became  an  exile  in  France,  Podd  was  sus- 
Wiiiiun    pected,  by  his  succeasor,  of  holding  with  him  a  treasonable 
nrirS  for  Correspondence;  and  upon  vague  charges  to  this  effect,  he 
tworen'n.Df  was  a  number  of  times  imprisoned.     In  1692,  the  goveinment 
the  gnvfm-  of  Pennsylvania  was  taken  from  him,  and  Fletcher,  governor 
r^mjlTo-  of  New  York,  appointed  by  the  crown  to  rule  his  province. 
mM.        After  strict  scrutiny,  the  conduct  of  Penn  was  found  to  be 
irreproachable ;  and  in  1 694,  he  was  restored  to  the  favor  of 
the  king,  and  reinstated  in  his  government;  but  not  immedi- 
ately returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  appointed  the  worthy 
Thomas  Lloyd  his  deputy  governor. 
1699.         '"  l^^^i  Penn  again  vbited  his  colony.     Finding  great 
He  Tiou  iL  complaint  and  disaffection   respecting  the  government,    he 
granted,  in  1701,  a  new  and  liberal  charter.     To  the  ossem- 
ITOl.    biy  it  gave  the  right  of  originating  bills  ;  to  the  governor  the 
"""'i*.  "^"  right  of  rejecting  laws  passed  by  the  assembly,  of  appoint- 
°       ing  his  own  council,  and  of  exercising  the  whole  executive 
power.     This  charter  was  accepted  by  Uie  assembly,  although 
it  did  not  satisfy  the  discontents  of  the  people. 

The  Territories  rejected  it  idiogether ;  and  in  1703,  they 
T^Twio  *^^^  allowed  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  Penn   still  ap- 
ri«  HpuBU  pointing  the  same  governor  over  both  provinces.     Immediately 
rrom  ppnn-  al\er  this  third  charter  was  granted,  Penn,  having  settled  a 
.ylvMiia.    government  which  has  given  him  the  glory  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  of  lawgivers,  went  to  England,  no  more  to  visit  hia 
beloved  province  ;  and  the  executive  authority  waa  adminis- 
tered by  deputy  governors  appointed  by  himself. 
Uurlnnd.        In  the  year   1716,  the  government  of  Maryland,  which, 
1T16.    since  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  had  been  held  by 
^nr^Q-  ''*^  crown,  was  restored  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor. 
Mated.      It  continued  in  bis  hands  and  those  of  his  succeMora  until 
the  American  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Tlie  Huguenots. — W91  with  the  Spaniards. — Tuscaroras  and  Yamassees. 

A  DISSENSION  arose  in  Carolina  between  the  proprietary  PARTIL 
governors  and  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  period  n. 
of  the  English  Episcopalians  to  admit  the  French  Protestants    chap.  t. 
who  had  settled  in  the  colony  to  a  seat  in  the  assembly.   Con-  v.^-v^^ 
sidering  the  French  as  their  hereditary  enemies,  and  regard-  Dissensions 
ing  their  difference  of  religion  with  all  the  bitterness  of  the  "*  Carolina. 
times,  they  could  not  be  reconciled  to  their  participating  in 
the  rights  of  freemen.    They  affected  to  consider  them  as 
foreigners,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  the  laws  of  England 
against  them  as  such.    They  even  declared  that  marriages, 
solemnized  by  French  ministers,  were  void;  and  that  the 
estates  of  those  thus  married  should  not  descend  to  their  ^*®  p?®**  j' 
children.    The  Huguenots,  countenanced  by  the  proprietary  protestaSts. 
governor,  peacefully  submitted  for  a  time  to  the  discourage- 
ments of  such  a  situation ;  and  remained  in  the  province, 
hoping  for  a  favorable  change. 

The  people,  still  complaining,  John  Archdale,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, was  sent,  in  1695,  as  governor  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  with  full  power  to  redress  grievances.     Having  re- 
stored order,  he  left  the  country  the  next  year,  but  without     1695. 
giving  to  the  French  their  civil  rights.     In  a  short  time,  how-  ^\J'r^^re» 
over,  their  correct  deportment  overcame  all  prejudices,  and      order. 
they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens  and  freemen. 

About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  touching  at 
Carolina,  the  captain  presented  Governor  Archdale  with  a 
bag  of  seed  rice,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  instructions  as   ^c®  ^ntn 
to  the  manner  of  its  culture.     The  seed  was  divided  among    "^^SiJ*" 
several  planters.     From  this  accident  arose  the  cultivation  of 
this  staple  commodity  of  Carolina. 

The  proprietary  governor,  invested  with  arbitrary  powers, 
resided  in  the  southern  province,  and  governed  the  northern 
by  his  deputy.     In  that  land  of  rivers  and  vine-clad  forests, 
liberty  roamed  at  large.     The  settlers  had  been  early  visited  Gcon;e  Fox, 
by  George  Fox,  who  found  them  *' a  tender  people"  to  receive  ©f  Uic^sect^oi 
the  doctrines  of  inner  light  and  outward  nonconformity ;  but    Quakers, 
the  deputy  governor,  though  his  powers  were  ample,  could  ^1^^^J^ 
never  execute  them,  quarrel  as  he  might,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  peoples'  will. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  an  attempt  was      May, 
immediately  made  by  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Carolina,     1^09.^ 
against  the  Spanish  province  of  St.  Augustine.    The  expe-  ^^^Sira!* 
dition  was  unsuccessful,  and  so  heavy  was  the  expense,  that, 
to  pay  the  debt  incurred,  the  assembly,  for  the  first  time,  re-  per*cuneiicy 
soiled  to  the  expedient  of  a  paper  currency.  of  s.  c. 


Ill)  SEBTUUCTIVE    INDIAN   WARS    IN   CAROLINA. 

FART  11-  In  1703,  Governor  Moore  proceeded  against  the  Appala- 
PERiOD  u.  chian  Indiana,  whom  ihe  Spaniards  had  instigated  lo  hostility. 

CHIP,  T.  He  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  settlements,  and  laid  in 
^■'^"t''*^  aahes   their  towns  between   the    Altamaha   and   Savannah. 

1703.  Some  of  the  captives  who  were  taken,  the  avaricious  gov- 
,^"'f  '".''"  emor  employed  in  cullivatin?  his  own  fields,  while  others  were 

lliui  UlB  An-        ,  ,    ^       ,'■     ■"  I  ,     ° 

pilachiui    aold  for  his  personal  emoluraent- 

iBdinn..         Tte  Spaniards,  aided  by  the  French,  took  their  turn  for 

invasion  ;  and  Charleston  was  justly  alarmed  at  the  approach 

S^ihh  in-  '^^  ^^^   hostile    ships,   commanded  by  Le  Feboute.     Land 

Twon  re-   foiccB  Were  also  on  the  march  from  St.  Augustine.     But  the 

pellcd.      summons  of  the  invaders  lo  surrender,  and  their  consequent 

attack,  was  met  by  the  people  with  a  spirit  kindred  to  that 

manifested  by  Charleston  in  the  days  of  the  revolution ;  and 

Le  Feboure  and  his  party  retired  with  loss. 

ITOT.         In  1707,  another  colony  of  French  Frotestants  settled  on  a 

branch  of  the  Neuse  river. 
1V19.        ^^  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  other  Indians  of  North  Caro- 
Wu  with   lina,  formed,  with  all  the  cruel  subtlety  of  the  savage  charac- 
ihe  TuBcuo- ter,  a  plot  for  exterminating  the    entire  white   population. 
Having  kept  their  design  profoundly  secret  until  the  night 
fixed  for  its  execution,  they  then  entered  the  houses  of  the 
poor  Palatines  of  Germany  who  had  recently  settled  on  the 
Roanoke,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children.     A  few 
who  escaped  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  remaining  inhabitants, 
collecting  into  a  camp,  kept  guard  night  and  day,  until  aid 
could  be  received  from  South  Carolina-     That  colony  sent  to 
their  relief  six  hundred  militia,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
Indians,  under  C^ain  Barnwell.     Although  a  wilderness  at 
this  time  separated  tho  northern  from  the  southern  settle- 
Tbey  aro    ments,  yet  Barnwell  penetrated  it,  boldly  attacked  the  Indians, 
'mmreush''^  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  one  himdred  prisoners.    Those 
■Hacked  by  who  Bur^'ived,  flod  to  the  chief  town  of  the  Tuscaroras,  where 
Bamwell.     (hey  had  erected  a  wooden  breastwork  for  their  security ;  but 
here  Barnwell's  troops  surrounded  them,  and  they  at  last  sued 
Bcii«  do.    for  peace.     The  Tuscaroras  had  lost  one  thousand  men  in  the 
uniM  wiif  course  of  this  war,  and  ihoy  soon  after  left  their  country  and 
the  inquaiB.  united  with  the  Iroquois,  making  the  sixth  nation  of  that  con- 
federacy. 

In  1715,  the  Yamasces,  who  resided  northeast  of  the  Sa- 
vannah river,  secretly  instigated  a  combination  of  all  the 
■Tlfi      In^i^ns  from  Florida  to  Cape  Fear  against  South  Carolina. 
Wa/of  tVe  "^^  Creeks,    Apalachians,  Cherokees,  Catawbas,  and  Con- 
I  garecs,   engaged  in  tho  enterprise, — and   it  was  computed 
that  their  whole  force  exceeded  six  thousand  fighting  men 
The  southern  tribes  fell  suddenly  on  the  traders  settled  among 
them,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  ninety  persons  were  msMScred. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  fled  preciintately  to  Charleston  and 
gave  the  alarm. 

Formidable  parties  were  also  penetrating  the  northern  ftoa- 
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tier,  and  approaching  Charleston.     They  were  repulsed  by   PART  11. 
the  militia,  but  their  route  was  marked  by  devastation.    Govern-  period  u. 
or  Craven  adopted  the  most  energetic  and  judicious  measures.    ^^^^'  ▼• 
At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men  he  marched  towards  the  ^^-^^v^^^ 
southern  frontier,  and  overtook  the  strongest  body  of  the  enemy  «^*^S*  ®J 
at  a  place  called  Saltcatchcrs,  where  an  obstinate  and  bloody       er». 
battle  was  fought.     The  Indians  were  totally  defeated,  and 
the  governor,  pressing  upon  them,  drove  them  from  their  terri-  rpj^^  « 
tory,  and  pursued  them  over  the  Savannah  river.     Here  they  sees  settle  ia 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and,     Florida. 
long  afterwards,  they  made  incursions  into  Carolina.     Nearly 
four  hundred  of  the  Carolinians  were  slain  in  this  war. 

These  events,  in  their  consequences,  had  heightened  the 
dissensions,  already  existing  between  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  proprietors.  The  legislature  had  applied  to  the 
company  for  aid  and  protection,  which  was  denied.  For  tem- 
porary relief,  large  emissions  of  paper  money  were  next  re- 
sorted to.     Directions  were  eiven  by  the  proprietors  to  the  ^^^  P[  "*• 

*        .   ■*  propnetvT 

governor,  to  reduce  the  quantity  in  circulation.     The  assembly  govenunent. 

then  resolved  to  appropriate  the    lands,   from   which   the 
Indians  had  been  driven ;  but  the  proprietors  refused  to  sanc- 
tion this  necessary  proceeding.     A  memorial  was  presented  _.   . 
against  their  chief  justice,  Trott,andthcreceivor-gcneral,Rhett,  tempt  of  the 
who,  for  tyrannical  measures,  had  become  extremely  obnox-     people. 
ious  to  the  colony ;  and  a  request  was  made  that  they  might 
bo  removed  from  office.     They  were,  however,  not  only  re- 
tained, but  thanked  for  their  services. 

A  general  combination  was  now  formed  throughout  the  colo- 
ny, to  subvert  the  proprietary  government ;  and  the  inhabitants 
bound  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other,  in  defense  of  their     -,y«|| 
lives  and  liberties.     This  was  done  with  such  secrecy  and  cwJibiaiw 
despatch,  that,  before  the  governor  was  informed,  almost  every   revolt  and 
inhabitant  of  the  province  was  engaged  in  the  combination,    choose  a 
A  letter  was  despatched  to  Mr.  Johnson,  then  the  governor,    t'*^^®™°'* 
from  a  committee  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  inform- 
ing him  that  they  were  to  wait  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  him  the  government  of  the  province,  under  the  king ; 
as  they  were  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors.    Johnson  refused,  and  endeavored  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  revolt ;  but  it  had  diffused  itself  beyond  his  con- 
trol :  and,  at  last,  the  people  elected  Moore  governor  of  the 
province. 

The  colonists  stated  their  situation  to  the  crown,  when  it  

was  decided  that  the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter ;  J^Ifmes^e 
and  that  both  the  Carolinas  should  be  taken  under  the  royal  government, 
protection.     Nicholson,  known  in  the  history  of  the  northern  and  W^** 
provinces,  was,  in  1720,  appointed  governor,  and,  early  the  fol-     £790, 
lowing  year,  he  arrived  at  Charleston,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.     Peace  having  been  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  he  had  been  instructed  to 
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PART  II.   culimte  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  and  bIbo  of  the  Spsniards 
PERIOD  11.  of  Florida.     He  accordingly  held  treaties  niih  the  Cherokees 
CHIP.  VI.   and  Creeks,  in  which  bouodaries  were  settled  and  other  ne- 
'-^•~:f*~'  ceasary  regulations  made.     Having  thus  seemed  the  prorince 
from  assaults  without,  Governor  Nicholson,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  he  gave  to  literary  and  religions 
institutions,  soon  caused  its  internal  affairs  to  assume  a  new 
aspect. 

The  Tevolntion  was  completed  in  1729,  by  an  agreement 

If  39.     between  the  crown  and  seven  of  the  proprietors,  whereby,  for 

^^''c"^  a  valuable  consideration,  they  surrondered  their  right  and 

Uni  tPf^'  interest,  not  only  in  the  government  of  these  provinces,  bat 

nted.      also  in  the  soil.    North  and  South  Carolina  were  at  the  same 

time  erected  into  separate  governments. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

EitcDiioD  of  Ihs  rniacli  Empire. — New  Franca. 

1699.         In  1699,  Pensacola  was  settled  by  three  hundred  Spaniards 
Pen«»col«    from  Vera  Cruz.     Scarcely  were  they  established  when  B 
KiUffli      fleetunder  Le  Moine  d''lbervilie,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  distinguished  as  a  discoverer  and  a  warrior,    ap- 
peared along  iheir  coast,  carrying  several  hundred  persons, 
mostly  from  Canada. 
The  company  at  first  erected  their  huts  on  Ship  Island, 
Fchniti^s.  near  the    entrance  of  Lake   Borgne.     After  three   weeks, 
enwiTi"ihe'  'I'lhbervilte  proceeded  with  forty  men,  and  stemming  the  tur- 
Mijsiuippi.  bid   current,  ho  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,   and 
sailed  up  the  stream,  probably  to  Red  River.     Then,  on  his 
return,  he  passed  through  the  bay  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  lakes  which  he  called  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the 
bay  of  St,  Louis.     On  the  small  bay  of  Biloxi  he  erected  a 
fort,  and  around  it  his  few  emigrants  were  planted. 

Leaving  them  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Bienville, 
''^*-  he  went  to  France.  The  climate  proved  fatal  to  numbers,  and 
rounded  '1 1702,  the  chief  fortress  was  transferred  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mobile,  where  was  made  the  first  European  settle- 
ment in  Alabama. 
ITl*.  lit  1716,  Bienville  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  built  fert 
Nurba  Rosalie,  on  the  site  of  Natchez,  the  oldest  European  eettlo- 
fouDded.  ment  of  the  grand  valley  south  of  the  Illinois. 
IVm  I^sl^c  ideas  of  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  had  been  sproad  in 

New  Or    France  for  purposes  of  land  speculation :  and  in  17tB,  thres 
leuu  hoMd-  ships   came    over,   bearing  eight   hundred   emigrants,   who 
"^        founded  a  city,  and  in  honor  of  the  regent  of  Frimce,  named 
it  New  Orleans.     By  this  occupancy,  as  well    aa   by  her 
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diacovOTies,  France  laid  claims  to  the  extensive  territory  of   PART  IL 
Louisiana.  period  n 

The  French  claimed  aJso,  in  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  ch*?.  vn. 
Charoplain,  the  basin  of  the  lake  which  bears  hia  nanie,  and  ^^^^-'^'-^-j 
in  1713,  they  erected  on  its  banks  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,     1713. 
Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  reared  the  fortress  of  CrownPomi 
Niagara.     A  colony  of  one  hundred  was  led  to  Detroit  as    u- 
aarly  as  1707,  by  De  La  Motte  Cadillac,  and  another  in  1713,     ^itu^ 
by  Anthony  Crozal,  who  had  obtained  from  Lonis  XIV.  a     ITOT. 
pMent  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiana.     A  few  years  after,        to 
s  French  interpreter,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  Iroquois  to    I'^IS, 
build  his  dwelUng  among  ibera,  made  a  small  settlement  at  ^^^T^ 
Lowistown.  1.7B1. 

Since  the  discoveries  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French  had  been 
in  posseasion  of  ihe  various  western  routes  from  the  St,  Law- 
rence to  the  Mississippi  i  and  Chicago,  Vine ennea,  and  Kaa- 
kaskia  were, at  the  close  of  this  period,  growing  settlements. 
De  Lisle,  the  royal  geographer  of  France,  represented  New    „  . . 

France  as  extending  to  the  remotest  waters,  which  Howed  New  Fna» 
west  to  the  Mississippi,  south  to  ihe  Mobile,  and  north  to  the  **J??™?°' 
St.  Lawrence ;  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  government  to  con-     p,,^^^ 
nect  this  vast  territory  by  a  line  of  military  posts.     The  Eng- 
lish in  America  had  viewed  iheir  claims  and  their  operations 
with  alarm,  but  had  been  tardy  in  counter-movements.    Large 
(racta,  inhabited  by  savage  nations,  yet  intervened  between 
the  fortresses  of  the  two  nations ;  but  the  period  drew  nigh 
when  their  conflicting  claims  were  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal 


CHAPTER   VII. 


The  fears  of  England  thai  her  American  colonies  would  ,-f... 
finally  throw  oflT  hor  yoke,  and  erect  an  independent  govern-  xiiFmi*  in 
ment,  increased  with  their  growing  strength,  A  hill  had  been  units  iha 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  to  unite  all  the  charier  ^''""'"'JT^ 
goyemments  to  the  crown,  but  it  was  defeated  )  agents  of  the  ^^  cnmL 
ooUhucb  being  present  in  the  house  of  lords  to  defend  their 
rigtta. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the  crown  had  hitherto  been  ITOS. 
nqiported  by  the  voluntary  appropriations  of  the  colonial  as-  ^"^JJ^ 
•emblies.  The  government  of  England  perceived,  that,  by  j„  Huu- 
leftrinK  them  dependent  for  their  salaries  on  the  pleasure  of  ''^|^'**  ■ 
diOM  uwy  governed,  they  would  be  likely  to  subserve  their  **"  ••''^■ 
inlerest  iMher  than  that  of  the  crown :  and  in  1702,  the  gov- 
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PART.  U.  emoT  of  Maaaachusetis,  then  Sir  Joaeptt  Dudley,  ^  native  ol 

PERIOD  II.  the  colony,  but  a  tool  of  royalty,  laid  before  the  assembly  his 

CHAP.  T]].    iQstnictions  from  the  queen,  to  demand  for  himself,  and  the 

'•'^'^'"'^-^  other  officers  of  the  crown,  a  settled  and  permanent  salary 

The  assembly  declined  complying  with  this  request.     In  the 

other  colonies,  tlie  same  attempt  was  made  by  the  royal  gar- 

emora,  but  notwithstanding  their  demands  met  with  opposition, 

they  were  finally  succesaful.     In  Massachusetts  this  was  but 

the  commencement  of  a  series  of  controveraiea  between  the 

repceaentatives  of  the  crown  and  those  of  the  people,  which 

were  continued  through  many  succeeding  years. 

Massachusetts,  to  defray  uie  expenses  of  the  late  war,  had 
made  such  large  emissions  of  paper  money,  that  gold  and  sil- 
ver were  banished  from  the  province.     The  paper  depreciated, 
Embamsi-  and  the  usual  commercial  evils  ensued.     The  attention  of  the 
roenw  in  tho  colony  was  directed  to  remedy  these,  and  three  parties  were 
eumncj.    fg^jjjg|j — „  ^^^  first,"  says  Marshall,  "  a  very  small  one,  actu- 
ated by  the  principle  which  ought  always  to  govern — that  hon-^ 
esty  is  the  best  policy,  were  in  favor  of  callinj;  in  the  paper 
money,  and  relying  on  ihe  industry  of  the  peojde  to  replace  it 
with  a  circulating  medium  of  greater  stability."     The  second, 
A  bank,     which  was  numerous,  were  in  favor  of  a  private  bank,  the  bills 
not  redeemable  in  specie,  but  landed  security  to  be  given.    The 
third  party  were  for  a  public  bank,  the  faith  of  the  government 
to  be  pledged  for  the  value  of  the  notes,  and  the  profits  accni- 
ing  from  the  bank  to  be  applied  for  its  support.     This  party 
prevailed,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  bills  of  credit,  were 
issued.     The  buik,  however,    failed  of  its  desired   effect. 
1T06.     Governor  Shute  succeeded  Dudley,  and,  by  his  recommenda- 
^^o'i    ''""'  *'i'"''^''  emission  of  bills  of  credit  was  made  to   the 
ley.        amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  consequence 
of  this  was,  rather  to  heighten  than  allay  the  existing  difficul- 
ties ;  as  it  was  found,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  this  fac 
titioua  substitute  for  money,  the  less  was  its  value. 

Tbo  commercial  evils  of  the  times,  being,  by  the  people, 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  the  public  bank,  its  friends,  amoas 
The  "pstfiot  whom  was  the  governor,  were  unpopular ;  and  those  who  had 
*^''""     favored  a  private  bank,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  Mr.  Cooke, 
became  the  dominant  parly.     A.  majority  of  the  general  court 
were  also  of  this  party ;  and  they  refused  to  raise  the  salary 
of  the  governor,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency.    They  also  elected   Mr.  Cooke   their  speaker;  (he 
Ju*™blj    governor  objected,  alleging  that  he  had  a  right  to  negativs 
dioolved.    their  choice.     The  house  denied  this  right,  persisted  ia  their 

choice,  and  were,  by  the  governor,  dissolved. 
ITOT.         The  irritated  people,  in  almost  eveiy  instance,  chose  the 
lie  ume  same  representatives,  and  when  the  next  session  commenced, 
l^^^l^    much  ill-temper  was  shown  on  their  pan.    Among  other  pro- 
ceedings, justly  displeasing  to  the  governor,  was  the  omission 
of  the  customary  vote,  at  the  commencement  of  th«  session. 
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for  tbe  payment  of  hair  his  yearly  salaiy;  and  when  [ho  tardy  PART  11. 
spprOfHiation  was  made,  il  was  reduced  from  six  to  five  hun-  period  n. 
ibed  pounds.  chxp.  to. 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the  '.<^-^^^k/ 
crown,  again  demanded  a  fixed  and  adequate  salary.     This    Gotctdot 
subject  was  insisted  on,  and  caused  more  violent  disputes  than  ifndiin^i 
any  which  had  yet  occurred.     In  the  course  of  the  contest,    fot  b  fixed 
the   people   repeatedly  asserted  the   principle,   lo  maintain      "luy. 
which,  they  eventually  took  up  arms,  that  none  but  them- 
selves or  their  representatives  had  a  right  to  control  their 
property. 

Governor  Shute,  wearied  with  contention,  left  the  province 
in  1732,  won!  privately  to  England,  and  preferred  complaints     ■« no 
against  Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of  which,  two  clauses,     charter' 
additional  to  her  charter,  were  sent  out,  and,  at  length,  re-  liberues  ititl 
luctanlly  submitted  to,  from  the  fear  of  something  worse  ;  the     ^^2^«L 
one  affirming  the  right  of  the  governor  to  negative  the  choice 
of  speaker;  and  the  other,  denying  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives the  right  of  adjourning  itself  for  any  period  longer 
ihan  two  days. 

In    1728,  Mr.  Burnet,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
magistracy  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to  that  of  Massachu-     IT9S. 
setts  and  New  Hampshire.     He  was  instructed  by  his  sove-  Biimejgiw- 
reign  to  insist  on  a  fixed  salary.     The  general  coiut  were  no   Bochu«tt» 
longer  as  in  the  administration  of  Sliutc,  violent  and  provoking     and  New 
in  their  measures,  but  resisted  with  calmness  and  caution,  l'""!"'''^ 
endeavoring  to  evade  and  postpone  a  decisive  answer.     They 
voted  Governor  Burnet  the  unusual  sum  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  pounds  ;  three  hundred  for  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  fourteen  hundred  for  his  salary.     He  accepted  the  ap- 
propriation for  his  expenses,  but  rejected  that  for  his  salary. 
The  people  of  Boston  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  dispute,  and    ^ 
the  goveruor,  believing  that  the  general  court  were  thus  unduly  mure*  the 
influenced,  removed  them  to  Salem.     Continuing  firm  to  their  couii  bam 
purpose,  he  kept  the  court  in  session  several  months  beyond      g^^^ 
the  usnal  time,  and  refused  to  sign  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer 
for  the  payment  of  the  members. 

In  April,  1729,  after  a  recess  of  about  three  months,  the 
general  court  again  convened  at  Salem,  but  pronng  refractory 
on  the  subject  of  the  salary,  the  governor  adjourned  them,  and 
they  met  at  Cambridge  in  August.  Unable  to  make  any  im- 
prossion,  Burnet  felt  so  severely  the  difliculties  of  his  po-  ITSV. 
sition,  that  he  sickened  with  a  fever,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  B"™**  ^^■ 
September. 

His  successor,  Mr.  Belcher,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  An-     1T80. 
gust,  1730,  renewed  the  controversy  ;  but  the  court,  after  two  ^•Js'^fy" 
or  three  sessions,  succeeded  with  him,  {and  by  consent  of  the  '^^u-howt?' 
crown,)  in  a  policy  which  ihey  had  vainly  attempted  with   carriB»h«r 
Burnet,  that  of  paying  him  a  liberal  sum  for  present  use,  with-      i""' 
out  binding  themselves  for  ihe  fiiture 
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PART  II.       In  1719,  more  than  one  hundred  familiea  emigrated  from 

PERIOD  a.  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  the  towD  of  Londondeny, 

ciCAf.  »ii.    in  New  Hampshire.   They  introduced  the  foot  spinning-wheel, 

'-^"""'^^  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  the  culture  of  potatoes. 

ITIO.         AphenomenoD,  singular  at  the  time,  and  not  yetaatiafactoriljr 

^TOitleA   explained,alannedthe  peopleof  NcwEnglandin  1719.    Thia 

Aurora  Bo-  *'^  ^^  Aurora  Borealis,  first  noticed  in  the  country  on  tb« 

realit.      Qight  of  the  17th  of  December.     Its  appearance,  according  to 

the  writers  of  the  day,  waa  more  calculated  to  excite  terror 

than  later  appearances  of  the  same  kind. 

In  1723,  a  fort  was  built  on  Connecticut  river,  in  the  pre- 

1TS3.     sent  town  of  Brattleborough,  under  the  direction  of  lieutenant 

FiniMUle-  governor  Dummer,  of  Massachusetts,  and  hence  it  waa  c&llod 

oust.       ^ort  Ehimmer.     Around  this  fort  was  commenced '  the  first 

settlement  in  Vermont. 

About  this  period,  a  new  colony  was  projected  in  England. 
The  country,  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers,  al- 
though within  the  limits  of  the  Carolina  grant,  was  still  vm- 
occupied  by  European  settlers.  The  patriotic  deemed  it 
important  tlut  this  region  should  be  planted  by  a  British  colo- 
ny, otherwise,  it  was  feared,  it  would  be  seized  by  the  Span- 
iards from  Florida,  or  the  French  from  the  Mississippi.  At 
the  same  time,  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  was  abroad  in  England, 
to  notice  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  especially  those  shut  up 
in  prisons,  and  to  provide  for  their  relief 

Actuated  by  these  generous  considerations,  a  number  of 

UjlBtliaips  gentlemen  in  England,  of  whom  James  Oglethorpe  was  ths 

pLws'ieitio-  ""*"  zealous,  formed  a  project  to  settle  this  tract  by  such  of 

mtat.      the  suffering  poor  as  might  be  willing  to  seek,  in  the  new 

world,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

To  this  company,  the  territory  between  the  Savannah  and 

Altamaha,  now,  in  honor  of  the  king,  denominated  Georgia, 

Oeo  ^^^  granted  ;  and  with  its  settlement  was  completed  that  of 

gnaied  lo  %  '^e  thirteen  veteran  colonies,  which  fought  the  war  of  the  re- 

cM^T  in  volution,  and  whose  emblematic  stars  and  stripes  still  decorato 

"v*o±    jjjg  banner  of  American  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OoLETHORFE  having  prepared  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia,    PART  P. 
by  the  assistancs  of  a  corporation    cODsisCing  of  twenty-one  febiod  M. 
persons,  who  were  called  "  Trustees  for  settling  and  eslab-     chif,  i, 
Uabing  the  colony  of  Georgia,"  cnilorked  in  November,  1732,  <,-»-v-^.< 
with  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emigrants  for  America.  O^lnhnnw 

Large  sums  of  money  had  been  subscribed,  which  were  J'"'" .'" 
■I^ied  to  the  purchase  of  clothing,  food,  arms,  agricultural  "*""' 
utensils  and  transportation,  for  such  indigent  persons  aa  „^JI,^[a' 
should  be  willing  to  cross  the  Atlaalic  and  begin  a  new  ihs  colony 
senletnent.  ^J^^  ^; 

They  arrived  at  Charleston,  January  15th,  1733.     Governor     F-nsluui. 
Johnson,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  a  barrier  be- 
tween hia  people  and  the  soulhorn  Indians,  gave  them  all  (he  p;,,,,  ■«![«- 
kid  in  his  power,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  place  of  mrniniaja 
iheir  destination.     This  was  Yamacraw  BlulT,  since  called  " 
Savannah,  which  ihey  reached  on  the  first  of  Febrtiary,  and 
Oglethorpe  immediately  commenced  a.  fori. 

His  next  care  was  to  propilialc  the  Indiana.     The  tribe 
settled  at  Yamacraw  wos  considerable.     The  Creeka,  at  this 
period,  could  muster  2, SOD  warriors  ;  the  Cherokeea,  6,000  ;      uOm. 
the  Choctaws,  5,000  ;  andthe  Chickasaws,  700  ;  amountingin 
the  whole  to  14,200.     Aware,  that  without  the  friendship  of 
these  naiinns,  his  colony  could  not  even  exist,  much  loss  pros- 
per, Oglethorpe  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  chiefs, 
fifty  of  whom  met  him  in  council  at  Savannah.     By  means  of  £□!«■  ata 
an  interpreter,  he  made  ihom  the  moat  friendly  profoaaions,  '"^j^J^ 
which  they  reciprocated ;   and  these  amicable  dispositions 
pMsed  into  a  solemn  treaty. 

Soon  afler  these  occurrences,  Georgia  was  increased  by  five 
or  six  hundred  emigrants  ;  but  moat  of  them  were  idle,  and 
many  of  them  ricioua.     In  order  to  procure  a  more  efficient 
population,  eleven  townships  of  20,000  acres  each,  were  laid  Fiftf  mm 
oot  on  the  Savannah,  Altamaha,  and  Sontee  rivers,  and  divided  ^^£^ 
into  lots  of  fifty  acres  each ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  given  to      Nttbr 
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PAET II-  every  actual  sclller.  This  arrangomenl  proved  so  attractive, 
PERIOD  III.  that  a  large  number  of  emigrants  soon  arrived.  Highlanders 
CHIP.  I.  from  Scotland  built  the  town  of  Inverness,  afterwards  Darien, 
-'^•'•'^^^  on  the  Altamaha ;  and  Germans,  a  town  which  they  called 

1T38.  Ebenczer,  on  the  Savannah, 
^G«rm«M  '  '^^'^  charter  granted  to  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  Tested  in 
■eitlii  ia  them  powers  of  legislation  for  twenty-one  years,  and  th«v  now 
Geo(gi»-  proceeded  to  establish  regulations  for  the  government  of  th« 
tivilgorem- province,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  were  regarded 
"""^       more  than  those  of  trade. 

1T30.  t"  1T36,  Oglethorpe  erected  three  fort'i,  one  on  tlie  Savan- 
OiilMkiipe  nah,  at  Augusta )  another  called  Fredcrica,  in  the  vicinity  of 
(li^'^on'^i-  ^^^  Scotch  setltcment,  on  the  island  of  St.  Simons ;  and  a 
iitoty  ciaioi-  third,  named  Fort  William,  on  Cumberland  island.  The 
^d  bjr  the  Spaniards  remonstrated,  and  insisted  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
Spaniards.  ^^^^[^  j^^  f^,  ^  (ho  thirty-third  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Oglethorpo  about  this  time  returned  to  England.     That  na- 

m^«^"  ^'on  "^^inS  determined  to  maintain  their  claim  to  the  disputed 

chiffin     territory,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 

''ocimi''"^  forces  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  sent  him  back  with  a 

^™*"'     regiment  of  six  hundred  men.     On  his  arrival  in  America,  he 

established  his  head-quarters  at  Frederica. 

tT3§.         About  this  time,  a  number  of  slaves  near  Charleston,  infln- 

inauireciion  enced  by  tile  Spaniards,  rose  in  a  body,  armed  themselves  by 

8tu^!^near  ioTcing  open  a  magazine  at  Stono,  and  thence  proceeding 

ChulciHoii,  south  twelve  miles,  they  killed  all  the  whites  they  met,  and 

brSis'stiMi^  compelled  the  negroes  to  join  them.     At  length,  becoming 

iiud^.       intoxicated,  they  were  attacked  and  overcome  by  the  men  of  a 

worshipping  assembly,  who,  according  to  law,  went  armed. 

Most  of  them  were  put  to  death. 

^rJ^fl^'       England  had  now  declared  war  against  Spain;  Oglethorp" 

Ogleihorpo    invadod  Florida,  and  invested   Diego,   a  small   fort,  about 

invail.-a      twcntv-five  miles  from  St.  Augustine.     After  a  feeble  resist- 

florida,     ance,  it  capitulated,  and  he  returned.     A  short  time  after,  he 

1740.     blockaded  St.  Augustine  with  2,000  men.     But  this  expe- 

Hi(  iiteiniiE  dition  proved  unsuccessful,  and  produced  the  unfortunate  rC' 

fi5'"nddis  *"''^  "*"  ^^  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  a  temporary  dis- 

uMrteosue!  trust  between  the  people  and  their  general. 

The  same  year,  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  was  de- 
Chulauin  stroyed  by  tire.  To  relieve  the  sufferers,  the  British  parlia- 
bianti.      ^gm  generously  voted  j£:20,000. 

In  May,  1742,  a  fleet  was  sent  from  Havanna,  from  which, 
Jiuip.  '''^  '"  June,  debarked  a  Spanish  army  at  St.  Simons.  Ogle- 
OMcgiain-  ihorpe,  with  his  wonted  energy,  had  collected  troops  and 
~^*^.'^J*"  posted  himself  at  Frederica.  He  waa  not  in  sufficient  force 
Bn^r;  of  Openly  to  attack  the  enemy,  but  waa  binueir  attacked  by  a 
iHSc^h  party  of  Spaniards.  His  troops,  particularly  the  Highlanders, 
"'l^^^''^  under  Captain  M'c  Intosh,  fought  bravely, — repulsed,  uid  slew 
two  hnndied  of  the  enemy  at  "  the  Bloody  MaTBh." 

Ogletbmpe,  oa  bdng  informed  of  a  diviaion  in  their  «ainp. 
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next  determined  on  a  surprise,  and  raatched  his  army,  during   PART  n. 
the  night,  within  two  miles  of  their  entrenchmenta,  when  a  feeuoddl 
French  soldier  of  his  party  discharged  his  musket  and  ran     ciii?.i. 
into  their  lines.     Discovery  defeated  ever}-  hope  of  success,  ■-^^■^r^^ 
and  Oglethorpe  relumed  to  his  camp.      He  then  adroitly  Oglethoipt 
plumed  to  make  the  Spaniards  believe  that  the  desener  was  ,JJ^SB*«nd 
a  spy,  and  was  giving  them  information  to  mislead  them.     He       tiik. 
KTote  him  a  letter,  urging  him  to  give  the  Spaniards  such  an 
account  of  (he  situation  of  his  army  as  should  induce  them  (o   Hak«  «k 
attack  him,  or  would,  at  any  rate,  serve  to  detain  them  in  their  ].™j^  "^ 
own  camp,  until  the    succours  which  he    expected  should  £tun  u  psn- 
arrive.     This  letter,  as  Oglethopo  had  contrived,  fell  into  the  '"^  '*S*^' 
hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  who,  having  loaded  the  deserter  with  £^^|^ 
irons,  were  deliberating  upon  its  contents,  when  they  per-  of  ths  Spis- 
ceived  off  the  coast  some  ships  of  war,  which  South  Carolina      '"^' 
had  sent  to  Oglethorpe  without  his  knowledge.     Panic-struck, 
the  Spaniards  embarked,  and  lel^  the  coast  in  such  haste  that 
their  artillery,  provisions,  and  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Georgians. 

Georgia,  in  its  early  settlement,  was  distinguished  by  the 
pecidiar  humanity  in  which  it  was  founded.     The  chivalric 
Oglethorpe  "  sought  not  himself,  but    others  ;"   and  for  ten 
years  he  gave  his  disinterested  services,  without  claiming  so  Oglethoipe 
much  as  a  cottage  or  a  farm.     Though  a  brave  warrior,  com-  ^"for"™™. 
passion  was  the  leading  trait  of  his  mind.     Hence  the  im-    puainnu* 
prisoned  debtors  of  England,  (he  unfortunate  adherents  of  the    iindnem. 
Scottish  Stewarts,  and  those  holy  persecuted  men,  the  mis- 
sionary Moravians  of  Germany,  each  found  in  him  a  father. 
His  mercy  was  al^o  extended  to  the  African  ;  and  be  would 
not,  at  first,  allow  a  slave  in  his  colony. 

But  at  ttut  day,  the  nations  of  Europe,  especially  England,    Compuud 
were  permitting  their  ships  to  go  to  Africa,  and  there,  for  a  ihttED^ud 
trifle,  they  purchased  of  victors,  their  captives— of  parents,     AihciT' 
(heir  children — alid  of  slave-breeders,  their  young  negroes :     namber 
and  where  their  shipmasters  could  not  buy,  Uiey  could  steal.  JJi^edswr 
As  the  AlricaR  youth  walk  abroad  in  the  twilight,  they  are  brmllotbar 
seized,  and  hurried  to  the  slave-ship.     It  is  crowded,  and     nuioiw. 
they  ate  manacled.     Water  and  food  fail ;  disease  agonizes 
their  frames.    They  shriek, — they  seek  to  burst  theur  chains,    ths^rt 
that  they  may  plunge  into  the  deep.     But  youth  and  life  are       ihip. 
strong  wilhin  them,  and  perhaps  they  survive— to  be  cnried 
to  different  marts — sold  like  cattle— -and  bought  to  labor  be- 
neaih  bnming  suns,  till  they  die ! 

Such  is  the  history  of  annual  tens  of  thousands  which  were, 
aX  that  period,  carried  wherever  the  slave-dealer  could  find,  or  ?*""J^ 
make  a  market.  Before  the  American  Revolution,  nine  mittiom  j^  Afrio. 
had  thus  been  taken  from  Africa.  Some  hundreds  of  thou-  AuthohiT 
■ands  were  brought  to  this  country.  But  when  they  were  Abbe  lUj 
once  bought  by  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  their  condition,  "^^JJ^ 
■  &r  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  became  better  than  it    Bincrofi 
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PART  II.   was  elsewhere  ;  incomparably  better  than  it  had  beea  in  their 
PBUODiii.  own  country,  where  scarce  a  glesm  of  mor&I  light  illumined 

CHIP.  I.    the  darknnss  of  their  minds. 

.^n-Vk^       The  refusal  of  Oglethorpe  to  allow  the  Georgians  to  pos- 

SIk*g*  u    Bess  slaves,  when  the  adjoining  colonies  curied  on    iheir 

liiued  into  pl^ilations  by  their  labor,  was  greatly  injurious  to  its  pecu- 

Geoigis.     niary  prosperity ;  and  at  length,  even  the  pious  Moravians,  a 

party  of  whom  were,  for  a  lime,  ia  Georgia,  agreed,  that  if 

Tlu  ^'^"!*'''  their  salvation  was  regarded,  it  was,  under  the  circumstances, 

fiddi'mnil  ilie  proper  to  own  and  employ  them.     This  opinion  at  length  pre- 

twD  Wert-  vailed,  it  being  also  justified  by  the  ardent  and  eloquent  Whit- 

Q^J*!^     field,  who,  with  the  two  Wesleys,  the  three  founders  of  the 

1T34     ^^®'  "''  Methodists,   sympathized   with    Oglethorpe   in  his 

to         benevoloDce ;  and  each  spent  some  time  in  America,  assisting 

tVM.     him  in  his  enterprise.     Whitfield  founded,  near  Savannah,  a 

house  for  orphans. 
1753.         In  1752,  the  trustees,  wearied  with  a  troublesome  andprofit- 
Ocorpi  a    legg  charge,  resigned  their  office,  and  Georgia  became  a  royal 
vincc.       province. 

April.  Louisiana,  after  having  been  for  fourteen  years  under  a  com- 

1739.     pony  of  avaricioua  speculators  formed  at  Paris,  reverted  to  tlie 
^iiisna.    French  crown ;  and  Bienville  was  appointed  governor.     The 
gmmor!    Chickasaws  wore  the  dread  of  the  Ijouisianians      They  had 
1T35.     incited  the  Natchez  to  commit  cruel  murders  upon  the  whiles, 
Tbs  Chicb-  which  had  ended  in  the  entire  deslmction  erf'  that  peculiai 
*St^Fnnrh   Q^t'ton  ;  the  Great  Sun  himself,  with  four  hundred  of  his  sub- 
jects, having  been  sold  into  slavery.     The  Chickasaws  occu- 
''^^^^^  pied  a  large  and  beautiful  tract,  oast  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  head  of  the  Tombeubeo.     This  they  would  not  allow 
the  French  to  occupy,  but  maintained  their  own  tnde|>en- 
dence.     Between  the  two  rivals,  they  favored  the  English 
rather  than  the  French. 
1736.         It  was  concerted,  in  France,  thu  a  force,  under  Bienville, 
"^1.1""°^  should  ascend  the  Tombecbee  to  meet  an  army  collected  from 
with  Iks'   th^  region  of  the  Illinois,  under  the  young  and  valorous  d'At- 
ChiokutwL  laguette.     At  the  time  appointed,  the  ardent  young  warrior, 
with  his  small  army,  was  in  the  country  of  the  hoaUle  savages; 
but  the  laggards  from  the  south  had  not  seasonably  arrived. 
Afler  a  brave  effort  to  subdue  the  Chickasaws,  he  was  over- 
d'Aita-      come.     Bienville  at  length  arrired,  but  the  Indians,  aware  of 
Jj"^*^  his  approach,  and  aided  by  English  traders,  received  their 
guonl\ij   army  in  such  a  manner  that  they  threw  their  arUUery  into  the 
atiLtowT  Tombecbee,  and,  crest-fallen,  returned  down  its  stream.    The 
•TBhrnriilv.  ^^c^^"'"  compelled  the  brare  d'Artaguette  to  witness  the 
torture  and  death  of  his  companions,  one  of  whom  was  the 
same  Vincennes  who  had  given  his  name  to  the  capital  of 
Illinois.    The  young  warrior  was  then  dismissed  to  go  aiul 
nUte  to  the  whites  the  deeds  of  the  Chickasaws. 

Four  jmn  aAerwirdt,  a  hrgei  French  and  Indian  fores, 
nM  bf  mop*  ftom  Caiuidi,  isndaddw  GOantrr  <rf  (he  Chick- 
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asaws ;  but  sickness  wasted  them,  and  at  length  Bienville,  who  PART.IL 
led  ihem,  was  glad  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  their  own  terms.  PBuaoia 
On  hie  return  he  talked  largely  of  having  subdued  thom  ;  but  on^r.  ti. 
lie  left  the  country  in  their  possession.  They  guarded  it  from  ■-^i'^^' 
the  occupancy  of  the  French  ;  and  as  the  event  proved,  kept  1T49. 
it  for  the  English. 


CHAPTER    II. 

d  EngUili  claiiM  to  ih* 

As  France  and  Spain  were  at  this  lime  governed  by  differ-     .- .  j 
ent  branches   of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  it  was  not  to  be     wu^* 
expected  that  the  former  nation  would  long  continue  at  peace,  twesn  Ew- 
whilp  the  latter  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.     Accordingly,    'S^  ™ 
in  1744,  war  was  proclaimed  between  England  and  France. 

Louisburg,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  had 
been  fortilied  with  great  care  and  expense,  and  was  now  called, 
bnm  its  strength,  the  Dunkirk  of  America ;  while,  from  its 
position,  it  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  fisheries  of  the  adjoining  seaa. 

On  this  fortress.  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  now     Shirlej 
medilaled  an  attack.     He  first  applied  to  the  British  ministry  P^"^  JJi^ 
for  naval  assistance  ;  but,  without  waiting  for  returns,  he  laid  [toppoMd, 
open  his  designs  to  the  general  court  of  the  colony,  having  ■'*'*"i"™t. 
previously  required  of  the  members  an  oath  of  secrecy.     The  '"^J^of 
plan  being  thought  too  great,  too  hazardous,  and  loo  expensive,      Mu*. 
it  was  apparently  abandoned ;  but  an  honest  member,  who 
performed  the  family  devotions  at  his  lodgings,  inadvertently 
discovered  the  secret  by  praying  for  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
attempt.     The  people  approving  the  project,  with  which  they 
became  thus  accidentally  acquainted,  were  clamorous  in  its 
■npport.     It  was  revived  by  the  court,  and  after  a  long  deliber- 
ation, the  vote  in  its  favor  was  carried  by  a  single  voice. 

Troops  were  immediately  raised  by  Connecticut,  Rhode     1745, 
bland,  and  New  Hampshire,  to  aid  those  of  Massachusetts.  Fotch  com 
The  command  of  these  forces  was  given  10  Colonel  William  ^^^^ 
Pepperell,  a  merchant  of  Maine,  who  sailed  on  the  25th  of      p^]i,  ^ 
March,  and  arrived  at  Canso  on  the  4th  of  April. 

The  day  before  leaving  Boalon,  an  express-boat,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Commo-  sntiih  iutb 
dore  Warren,  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  he  bad  de-  forceu^ar 
dined  to  furnish  the  aid  required.     The  resolute  colonists  ^^^^^^ 
nahly  determined  to  proceed  without  his  co-operation ;  but 
■ubaequently  he  received  orders  from  England,  and  hastened 
with  hii  tquadron  to  join  ihe  colonial  armament.     The  whole 
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PART  ir.  fleet  arrived  at  Chapeau  Rouge  bay,  on  the  30th  of  April.  Its 
PERIOD  ML  appearance  brought  to  the  French  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
cHiP.  n.    meditated  attack. 

■■^^>~^-'       The  army  effected  their  landing  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  for- 
April  3d.     ticss,  though  not  without  opposition.    Colonel  Vaughan.of  New 
Louisbius.    Hampshire,  conducted  a  detachment  through  the  woods,  and 
against  all  sober  calculation,  succeeded  in  possessing  himself 
Hu^bood    of  a  battery  which  commanded  the  place.     The  siege  was 
"^  "niie    "***  commenced.     For  fourteen  nights  successively  did  these 
tiesicgen.    hardy  veteraus  perform  a  drudgery,  which,  from  the  want  of 
roads,  would  have  been  impossible  for  oxen,  by  drawing  to  the 
C™modore  battery  the  cannon  from  the  landing-place,  two  miles  through 
ules'iho'vi.  *  ^^*P  ntofws.    Commodore  Warren  now  captured  the  Vigi- 
gilaat.       lant,  an  expected  ship,  having  on  board  five  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  and  stores  for  the  garrison.     Preparations  were  immedi- 
ately made  for  an  assault  upon  the  fort  by  sea  and  land.     A 
mutiny  had  occurred  in  the  French  garrison  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English  ;  which,  giving  to  the  soldiers  a  disposition  to 
desert,  rendered  a  sortie  from  the  fort  impracticable.     In  view 
of  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  governor,  on  the 
Jane  16.     forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege,  surrendered  Loiusburg,  and  the 
Ju^^S.  '"'^"^  of  Cape  Breton.     When  the  New  England  men  entered 
the  place  as  conquerors,  and  beheld  the  strength  of  the  works, 
some  of  them  were  half  frightened  at  what  they  had  attempted, 
and  quite  astonished  at  what  they  had  achieved. 

The  French,  esasperated  at  their  loss,  sent  a  powerful 

1T46.     armament,  under  d'Anville,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  whole 

■  ''h''^d'bv  '^^^^  °^  North  America.     Tempest,  disease,  and  other  disas- 

"'^»gr"tt      'ers  attended  this  force,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  France  with- 

French  fleet  out  having  effected  any  other  object  than  that  of  alarming  the 

colonies. 

U4S.         Peace  was  proclaimed  in  1748,  and  a  treaty  signed  at  Aix 

Peace  of  Ail  la  Chapelle,  by  commissioners  from  England,  France,  and 

UClupello.  Spain,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  mutual  restoration  of  alt 

places  taken  during  the  war :  and  Louisburg,  to  the  grief 

and  mortification  of  the  colonies  reverted  to  the  French.     Its 

capture,  had,  however,  done  credit  to  their  military  prowess, 

as  it  had  been  by  far  ^e  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  entire 

,      war ; — a  war  which  showed  the  wretched  condition  to  which 

wiTreiS'u.  '^^  European  people  were  reduced  by  a  knavish  policy  on 

■nd  t  pence  the  part  of  their  rulers,  the  miserable  counterfeit  of^  wisdom. 

*rarSv"    '^'"'  blood  and  treasure  of  the  many  had  been  spent  without 

"^'      result,  for  the  gratification  of  the  few ;  and  peace  was  itow 

concluded  without  any  settlement  of  differences,  which  were 

still  existing,  and  which  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  break 

out  again  into  open  hostility.     This  was  especially  the  case 

£xieQt  of    ^  regard  to  the  American  claims  of  the  contracting  powers. 

Haw  Fnnce      The  French,  in  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Champlain, 

•J.^^^^  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  others,  cliumed  all  the  lands  occu- 

ogmdian.   pied  by  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
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Lakes ;  and  all  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  PART  li 
In  fact,  our  whole  counliy,  according  to  their  geographers,  FEWODni. 
waa  New  France,  except  thai  east  of  the  great  ranges  of  °^*'-  "■ 
mountains,  whose  streams  flow  into  the  Atlantic ;  and  of  this  ^— '■-*-'^' 
portion  they  claimed  the  basin  of  the  Kennebec,  and  all  Maine 
to  the  east  of  that  valley. 

Tho  British,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  a  right  to  the  en- 
tire country,  on  accoiuit  of  the  discovery  of  Cabot,  as  may  be      Brituh 
seen  by  their  early  patents,  to  which  they  gave  on  extension  ^J^teni^ 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.     This  titlu  ihcy  had  sought       ion. 
to  airengthen.     The  chiefs  of  the  confederate  Iroquois  liad  set 
up  a  claim,  that  their  nations  had,  ai  some  indefinite  period, 
conquered  the  country  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  this  title,  such 
as  it  waa,  tho  English  had  bought. 

But  in  this  contest  for  the  right,  which  was  rather  with  the 
savage  occupants  of  the  soil,  than  with  either  of  the  disputants,  Anapprotoh- 
one  thing  was  evident ;  the  question  would  ultimately  bo  settled  "*  *™"*"- 
between  them,  by  an  appeal  to  aims ;  and  the  crisis  ap- 
proached. 

The  French  had  formed  the  vast  plan  of  a  chain  of  forts  to    pu^.     . 
connect  iheir  settlements,  recently  made  at  tho  mouth  of  tho    forts  fnun 
Mississippi,  with  their  earlier  colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  *•">  StLaw 
They  had  accomplished  their   purpose  in  part,  having  for-  MJ^uJippi. 
treases  along  the  lakes  as  far  as  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  they  had  two  forts,  one  at  Presque  Isle,  and 
another  on  French  creek,  twelve  miles  south.     On  the  Klis- 
aissippi,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches,  they  had  also  iheir 
fortifications. 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  mostly  in  Virginia,  of  whom  Law- 
rence Washington  was  one,  procured,  in  1750,  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  constituting  them  "  the  Ohio  Company," 
and  granting  them  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  or 
near  the  Ohio  river.     They  caused  the  tract  to  be  surveyed, 
snd  opened  a  trade  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity.     This     1T90. 
becoming  known  to  tho  French,  the  governor  of  Canada  com-  *^,*^ 
plained  to  the  authorities  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  combined 
threatening  to  seize  their  traders  if  they  did  not  quit  their  ter-  "f  ^?"'' 
ritory ;  and  several  of  their  number  were  accordingly  taken  "'' 

and  carried  to  the  fort  at  Presque  Isle. 

The  governor  of  Virginia,  the  zealous  and  active  Dinwiddie, 
slaimed  at  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  French,  had 
aent  a  trader  among  them  as  a  spy,  who  returning,  increased 
hia  fears  by  vague  accounts  of  the  French  posts  near  Lake 
Erie,  without  gratifying  hia  curiosity  as  to  the  number  or  ob- 
ject of  their  forces.     Dinwiddie  determined,  although  the 
season  was  advanced,  to  send  immediately  a  trusty  person  to     ■-.« 
require  the  French  commandant  to  quit  the  territory ;  and  also   jj^  aeieeu 
to  bring  back  such  an  account  of  his  strength  and  position,  wuhingtoii 
that  if  he  refused  peaceably  to  retreat,  some  feasible  method  uhumnij. 
of  ajectment  n^ght  be  adopted.    A  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
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CART  TI.  an  officer  of  the  militia,  was  chosen.  His  dgure  was  com- 
PERioD  iiL  inanding,  faia  air  inspired  respect  and  confidence.  His  name 
cuip.  Ml.   was  Georoe  Washington. 


CHAPTER   III. 

GflDiBB  IVutdagUD.— HU  bliUii  pannMga,  nul  «diicattoa.— Bli  Boadact  Is  ptaca 
of  (nat,  prtTHle  aod  public 

The  Amcri-  LiwRENCE  WASHINGTON,  the  grandfather  of  George,  and 
t»n  Wiuh-  Augustine  Washington  his  father,  had  continued  the  faniity 
'john*  residence  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  his  great  grand- 
Lawrence;  father,  John,  already  mentioned,  had  fixed  his  seat:  and  there, 
AHguaiuip.  ijg  ^ho  is  now  regarded  as  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was 
Washino-  horn  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1732,*one  year  before  the  last 
TON,  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  was  settled  by  Oglethorpe.  In 
iv^mwe-  1734,  his  father  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Slaflbrd  county, 
bnd.Tir-  opposite  lo  Fredericksbur;g, on  the  Rappahannock;littIethink- 
JVi'""'"'  22  '"^  *'""  ^"^  playful  boy,  then  but  two  years  old,  was  marked 
"iTSSI.  '  ^y  Providence  for  a  career  ho  elevated. 

Tn  ]  743,  Augustine  Washington  died,  and  lef\  to  each  of  his 

'''*3*     sons  valuable  landed  estates.     To  Lawrence,  his  oldest,  he 

dieT*'   bequeathed  a  beautiful  tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac ; 

and  to  George,  the  lands  and  rnansion  where  he  died.    George 

was  the  oldest  oiTspring  of  a  second  marriage;  and  his  mother, 

iti.ieicel.    Mary  Washington,  was,  by  his  father's  wilt,  hia  sole  guardian. 

'■■"'  ""'•her  She  was-a  rare  woman,  afiectionale,  judicious,  firm  and  ener- 

'  diaiL  "^  getic :  and  it  was  under  her  maternal  guidance,  and  in  the 

common  school,  that  Washington  developed  those  physical, 

intellectual,  and  moral  elements,  which  formed  his  greatness. 

When  in  school  he  was  assiduous,  pains-taking,  and  exact  in 


llii  early  the  performance  of  his  exercises  ;  and  he  was,  e 
"  "iKier''"'  *''"^'  *"  '""^  '"  ^'^  words,  so  righteous  in  his  actions,  and  so 
just  in  his  judgment,  that  his  school-mates  were  wont  to  bring 
their  differences  before  htm  for  decision.  Superior  also  in 
Htg  activtir.  bodily  health  and  vigor,  he  excelled  in  athletic  sports,  and 
adventurous  exploits.  Ho  loved  the  military ;  and  tradition 
reports  that  the  first  battles  in  which  he  commanded,  were  tho 
mimic  engagements, which  he  taught  to  his  school-follows. 

He  learned  lo  read  and  to  write  well,  and  he  thoroughly  mas- 
tered arithmetic.  This  was  all  which  the  school  helped  him  to 
N:>  limiird  iiciuirc.  Of  himself  he  practiced  composition;  andhehappily 
ikl>untu|e3  formed  a  style  suited  to  the  loflytone  of  his  moral  sentiment!, 
imcedbT  ^""^  ^''^  directness  and  energy  of  his  character.  The  high«i 
[nai  KiT-  mathematics  he  learned  with  pleasure  and  mental  profit,  hit 
■union,    object  being  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occupation  of  surroyor 

*  Engllah  papentaaTo  tscanUT  {ISSl)  clAlmrd  IbstWiAlafMa  WM  Inn  In  Bo>- 
land.  Thii  ha>  brouglil  Id  liabt  Uie  hct,  Uial  In  ISll,  lti«  bmia  of  hk  Uttb  *— 1»» 
been  deiMllilieil,  amni  RenUenMn,  of  vbom  U«oi|e  P.  CoatK  lbs  nlUof^  was  oae, 
nOcd  up  Uie  RwpalMmioo,  l>Un«  oUb  Iben  a  ibitia,  wbMi  lb«  Ud  Bpon  lb*  mm, 
baiili«IU*lnKilp«kn-'GiDUi  WuauaTOii;  UanBunitm,Ftli.lS,D.9?^ 
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He  set  every  thing  down  in  his  books,  his  diagrams,  his  ob-  PABT  11. 
servations  on  manners,  and  his  rules  of  behavior.  Nothing  period  in 
was  too  laborious,  or  loo  tedious  for  his  deletmined  mind.  ohip.  m 

His  brother  Lawrence  was  early  an  officer  in  the  British  ^^■-v^*^ 
navy.  He  was  under  that  Admiral  Vernon  in  1740,  who  brought  1T40. 
OTer  in  thirty  sail  of  the  line  27,000  men ;  and  who,  in  attempl-.  AdmimlVej. 
ing  to  take  Carthagena,  witnessed  such  great  sufierings  from  . 
disease  and  death  in  his  army.  It  was  in  commemoration  of  Wuhingioa 
his  beloved  commander,  that  Lawrence  Washington  gave  the  viihu  u> 
name  of  Mount  Vernon  to  his  estate.  Noticing  the  military  'troihor' 
turn  of  his  young  brother,  he  procured  for  him  a  midshipman's  George  ■ 
warrant  in  the  British  navy ;  but  Ms  mother  interfered  and  ^'V!'''  ""' 
prevented  hia  acceptance.  pni»n. 

Law^rence  Washington  had  married   a  relative  of  Lord 
Fairfax;  and   through  this  connection,  George  became  ae-      Miicb, 
quainted  with  that  family,  by  whose  elevated  society  he  de-     1T4S. 
rived  various  advantages.     To  survey  the  great  estates  of  He  becoma 
Lord  FairfaK,  now  residing  in  Virginia,  he  early  began  his    ^^^I'Sb   ' 
career  of  active  life.     Though  a  boy  of  just  sixteen,  he  was  nwunuina. 
intrusted  with  what  would  have  been  responsible,  arduous, 
and  difficult  duty,  to  a  sound  and  able  man.     Among  the  forest 
wilds  of  the    AUeghanies,   the  young  surveyor   frequently 
ranged  alone ;  but  on  the  summits  he  rejoiced  in  the  beauty 
of  tiie  earth  and  sky ;  and  in  the  valleys  he  examined  well    Cheerflillr 
all  rare  and  curious  things.     He  had  oden  no  bed  to  lodge  in,   t^^j^^ 
and  no  roof  to  shelter  him;  and  with  his  own  hands  he  dressed 
the  game  which  his  musket  had  procured.     Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  shared  the  wigwam,  and  the  unpalatable  fare  of  the 
Dative.     But  these  hardships  were  an  important  preparation 
for  the  service  he  had  afterwards  lo  perform.     His  employ-    He  gmns 
ment  also  was  lucrative ;  and  he  discharged  its  duties  in  a  P"'[*"''  ""* 
manner  that  made  men  regard  him  as  a  youth  of  extraordinary 
promise. 

He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  was  mode  an  adjutant  gen-     1751. 
eral  of  the  Virginia  militia,  with  the  rank  of  Major.     About  Maa*  Adjo- 
this  time  ho  accompanied  to  the  West  Indies  his  brother  Law-  •""iti''?"''' 
reocc,  now  declining  with  a  pulmonary  disease.     His  voyage  ''°'' 

was  advantageous  to  himself,  from  his  groat  observation  and  u     - 
industry  ;  but  his  brother's  disease  remained,  and  he  died  du-   nneioihc 
ring  the  next  year.     By  his  will  he  left  Georgo  hia  executor ;  Mount  Vcr- 
and  gave  him  a  reversionary  title  to  the  Mount  Vernon  estate.   "™**'»'^ 

Major  Washington  was  now  placed  over  one  of  the  four  di-  "'5"^ 
visions  into  which  Dinwiddle  had  portioned  the  militia  of  nonhcm  dj- 
"the  Dominion"  the  stylo  then  given  to  Virginia.  He  intro-  Ti^ionof  the 
dnced  a  uniform  discipline,  and  infused  throughout  his  com-  „  '' "" '  "' 
maad,  his  own  military  spirit.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  „°i^r  Qia 
was  chMen  by  the  governor  as  his  envoy  to  the  French.  The  wLddie's  let- 
seat  of  government  for  Virginia  was  Williamsburg.  Thither  '^'■^^J|^ 
Washington  repaired,  and  was  furnished  with  instructions,  ' 

sad  dispatches ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  letter 
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PART  11.  from  Dinwiddie,  to  St.  Piene  the  French  commandant,  requir- 
TEUOD  in  ing  him  with  threata,  lo  withdraw  from  the  territory  belong- 
cHir.  ii[.  ing  lo  the  English  sovereign. 

^-^-^^       Washington  departed  on  the  31st  of    October,    to  traverse 
Q„  31     more  than  five  hundred  miles,  much  of  the  way    a  pathless, 
Hia  rout    as  well  as  a  wintry  desert.     His  route  lay  through  Fredericks- 
i''""iiu^''i'  ^'•^S'  Alexandria,  and  Winchester,   lo    Will's  Crook,  since 
<  uiiiiirrUad.  Cumborlaod.     Here,  taking  leave  of  every  vestige  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  having  procured  Mr.  Gist,  agent  of  the  Ohio  compa* 
„  ny,  as  interpreter  and  guide,  hia  party  of  eight  plunged  into 

Leaves'     the  recesses  of  the  wilderness.     Tbcy  passed  through  snow 
CuiniK^rliind  and  storms,  over  mountain  precipices,    and  down   among 
iiw^I^^^s  '  thickets  into  flooded  valleys,  to  ford  unbridged  and  swollen 
wilderncu,  rivers,  on  frail  and  dangerous  rafts.     Coming  upon  the  Yough- 
iogeny  they  followed  it  to  the  Monongahela  and  that  to  its 
junction  with  the  Alleghany.     "  The  Fork,"  as  the  site  of 
Pittsburg  was  called,  was  then  a  desert,  bnt  Washington  notic- 
ed,  and  afterwards  reported  it,  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  fort. 
Mot  94.         From  the  Fork,  he  went  down  the  river  twenty  miles  to 
AiLo^ttown  LogBtown,  where  he  was  to  deliver  friendly  greetings  from 
on  tbe  Obio,  Dinwiddie  to  the  great  chief  of  the  Southern  Hurons,  Tana- 
[£^^^1^' charison,  or  the  Half-king;  whose  friendship  was  courted 
both  by  French  and  English.     The  chief  received  him  with 
kindness.     He  had  been,  he  told  Washington,  to  the  French 
camp  and  had  there  made  a  set  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
IJj"'?'*;"' to  the  officers,  that  the  land  in  question,  beIoD|ed  neither  to 
thcipeeclibe  the  English  nor  the  French ;  but  the  Great  Spint  had  given  it 
^hBdmadi!    to  the  Indians,  and  allowed  thorn  to  make  it  their  residence. 
iiiaFreneh.  "I  desire  you  therefore,"  said  he,  "to  withdraw,  as  I  have 
our  brothers,  the  English ;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length." 
After  Major  Washington  had  attended  a  friendly  council  with 
Go«»  with  the  Indians,  Tanacharison  and  three  of  hia  principal  men,  ac- 
^toala^""  companied  him  north,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  lo  the  en- 
French      campment  at  French  Creek.     Here  St.  Pierre,  who  had  been 
camp,      but  a  few  days  in  command  of  the  post,  received  him  with 
the  eourtoons  bearing  and  hospitable  attentions  of  the  'French 
gentleman.     Bnt  to  Dinwiddle's  request,  that  he  would  leave 
Sl  Piene'a  ^'^  territory  which  belonged  to  the  British,  he  replied,  after 
gentlemanly  two  days  consultation  with  his  officers,  that  it  did  not  become 
'""™?"'  "f  him  to  discuss  treaties ;  such  questions  should  rather  be  ad- 
and  lox""  drosscd  to  the  governor-general,  the  Marquis  du  Qnesne ;  he 
dierir  reply  acted  undoT  fais  orders,  and  those  he  should  be  carefid  to 

Washington  and  his  party,  by  previous  concert,  had  been 
making  every  possible  observation  on  the  state  of  the  forces 
and  camp,  and  now  receiving  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  he  was 
Taiuithk-  desirous  to  depart;  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  the 
Indians,  and  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  Half-king,  until  they 
had  corrupted  his  fidelity  ;  but  in  this  they  failed. 
The  retura  of  Washington  in  the  dead  of  wint«r,  wu  fiili  of 
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staidiDg  and  perilous  adventure.  Once  a  treachcroua  guide  PART  U. 
aimed  ois  musket  at  him,  but  it  missed  fire  ;  and  once,  on  the  tebiod  iu 
Alleghany  river,  ho  and  liis  guide,  having  made  in  a  day,  with  t;HiP.  ui. 
one  poor  hatchet,  a  miserable  raft,  they  at  sunset,  trusted  them-  '— ''v™^ 
selves  upon  it,  to  cross  the  swollen  river,  amidst  large  masses  T^peiihrf 
of  floating  ice.  It  came  down  upon  them,  and  threw  them  uui'ijSta^ 
from  their  raft  into  ten  feet  water.  But  they  saved  themselves 
by  swimming  to  an  island. 

Major  Washington  arrived  at  Williamsburg  on  the  16th  of  Reiums 
January,  having  been  absent  only  eleven  weeks.  The  bold-  'l'"-  ic. 
□ess,  energy,  and  prudence,  with  which  he  had  met  and  over-  JT*f; 
come  dangers,  and  the  ability  which  ho  had  manifested  in  the  n-ecki 
discharge  of  his  trust,  sunk  deep  into  the  minda  of  his  coun-  "bwiice. 
trymen ;  and  his  written  reports  were  published  with  applause,  ™fi^^ 
not  only  through  the  colonies,  but  in  England. 

Troops  were  now  raised  in  Virginia  ;  and  Washington  was     ITSI. 
made  lieutenant  colonel  and  intrusted  with  the  command.     In  He  ii  afsin 
April,  175'1,  he  marched  into  the  disputed  territory,  and,  en-    !^?',^^ 
camping  at  the   Great  Meadows,  he  there  learned  that  the  maiauin  iba 
French  had  dispossessed  the  Virginians  of  a  fort,  which  in     Englnh 
consequence  of  his  recommendation  they  were  erecting  at  the      ' 
Foric,  and  which  the  French  finished,  and  named   Fort  du  Krenctbuild 
Quesne.     He  was  also  informed  that  a  detachment  of  French       t'on 
troops,  had  been  sent  against  him,  and  were  encamped  but  a       '■."•sue. 
few  miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows. 

Sunounding  their  encampment,  he  surprised,  and  defeated  W«shin|ioii 
them.     The  commander  do  Jumonville*  was  killed  with  ten  of  "W'J°" 
his  party.     On  his  return  to  the  Great  Meadows,  he  was  re-      oun. 
infOTced  by  regulars  from  New  York  and  South  Carolina,  and     iDlLined, 
erected  there  a  small  stockade  called  Fort  Necessity.  ?nc«°^"» 

With  less  than   400  men,  Washington  now  marched  to        -A 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Fort  du  Quesne ;  but  after  proceeding 
thirteen  miles  he  received  the  intelligence  that  they  had  been 
reinforced  from  Canada,  when  ho  reluctantly  relinquished  the  ^^l'^'''^' 
enterprise  and  retired.     Unable  to  continue  his  retreat,  from  wubingion 
a  failure  of  expected  munitions,  he  entrenched  his  little  army  disappoinUil 
within  Fort  Necessity.     A  party  of  1 ,500  French,  under  Mon-  "'  »"??>»•■ 
aieur  de  Villiore,  soon  followed  and  assaulted  the  fort;  the 
Americans  bravely  resisted,  from  ten  in  the  mominguntil  dark.  .  „f,ii—^'i- 
Washington  deeiidng  it  folly  longer  to  contend   with  so   un-  ca|,ii^e  u 
equal  a  force,  signed,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  articles  of  ca-  Ft.  Nhmm- 
pitulation.t  by  which  the  fort  was  surrendered ;  but  the  garri  ^'       ' 

*  Wuhiiuton  hu  been  unjustly  censured  in  this  olTiiir.  It  hBs  beea  repre- 
■mled  thai  de  Jumonville  cnme  as  in  «ncoy  and  was  muidend.  But  he  came 
in  umi,  with  a  wailike  party,  undlhey  wete  lurking  and  concealing  thenuelTea 
in  thewooda,  andhadbcensocoaceiiledrorthieedaTi.  TheFrencbhadloTCihly 
dinnanaiedthe  English  al  Fon  du  Queane.  Waahlngton  follawed  Iheotdcn 
b*  had  rcceiied  Scorn  Diowiddie,  and  the  houac  of  buigeuea  approved  hii  COD- 

t  Waahtngton  not  undenlanding  the  French  language,  a  Dutch  captain  by 
tba  ntias  of  Vanbtaim,  Iranilaled  to  him  and  his  offic«n,  Iha  aiticleB  of  oapiiu- 
■ttian.    It  ma  aftsrwaidi  found  thu  Waahinglon  had  lignsd  ^lat  he  uiew 
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PART  II.   son  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  retum 
PERIOD  ui  unmolested  to  their  homes. 

CHAP.   IV. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Congress  at  Albany. — ConTendon  of  governors  meet  Braddock  in  YiiginnL 

The  British  cabinet  had  perceived  that  a  war  was  inevitable. 
Accordingly,  in  their  instructions  to  the  colonies,  in  1753, 
British  pro-  t^gy  (Erected  them  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Na- 
^immi?  the  tions  ;  and  recommended  what  they  had  at  a  former  period 
colonics,    proposed,  though  not  formally,  that  a  union  be  formed  among 
the  colonies  for  their  mutual  protection  and  defense.     Agree- 
ably to  these  instructions,  a  congress  was  held  at  Albany, 
1T54.^  June  14,  1754,  to  which  delegates  were  sent  from  Massachu- 
("ionics'   setts.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
send  dele-   Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.     About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
*^*^lr  ^'    Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  were  present,  with  whom  the  con- 
vention concluded  an  explanatory  and  pacific  treaty ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union. 
Their  situation,  with  regard  to  the  French,  called  for  imme- 
diate and  effectual  measures ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resol- 
ved "  that  a  union  of  the  colonies  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  preservation."     Desiring  that  their  counsels,  treasure, 
Articles  of  and  Strength  might  be  employed  in  due  proportion  against  the 
iiyTicnil^i^n  ^ommon  enemy,  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  finom 
Franklin,    cach  colony  represented,  was  appointed  to  draw  a  plan  of 
July  4.     union.     That  which  was  drawn  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  substantially  adopted  and  signed  on  the 
4  th  of  July,  twenty-two  years  before  this  great  statesman  sign- 
ed that  more  important  instrument,  which  he  also  assisted  in 
forming — the  Declaration  of  Independence.. 
-,  ,     .  The  delecrales  from  Connecticut  alone  refused  their  con- 

from  Con-  sent  to  this  plan,  and  on  the  ground,  that  it  gave  too  much 
licet icut  power  to  the  presiding  general,  who  was  to  be  appointed  over 
*^*  ^IJJJ;*""  the  colonies  by  the  crown.  It  was  presented  to  the  colonial 
legislatures  and  the  Bntish  parliament  for  their  sanction  ;  but 
it  was  rejected  by  both  ;  by  the  colonies,  because  it  gave  too 
much  power  to  the  crown ;  and  by  the  crown,  because  it 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  people  :  thus  showing  how  wide- 
ly difierent,  even  at  this  period,  were  the  views  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies,  respecting  the  rights  of  the  latter ;  and 
foreboding  the  contest  and  separation  which  afterwards  fol- 
lowed. 

nothing  of,  in,  at  least,  two  respects.  One  was  a  promise,  not  to  bear  arms  for 
a  year  against  the  French ;  and  another,  an  expression  which  made  him  a  party 
to  the  slsnder  against  himself,  as  the  murderer  of  de  Jumonville,  a  pesceAu  ea- 
voy.    Vanbraam  was  suq>ected  of  treachery. 
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The  minifltrjr,  having  rejected  this  achcmo  of  union,  propo-   PART  [L 
Md  to  Got.  Shirley  and  others,  that  the  governors  of  the  colo-  period  111 
Dies,  (most  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the  crown,)  attended   cair,  i* 
1^  one  or  more  of  their  council,  should  meet,  from  time  to  ■•.^'v^^ 
time,  to  concert  measures  for  the  general  defense,  with  power  Aniul  pW 
to  draw  on  the  British  treasury  for  such  sums  of  money  as  ^iJ^'Je^eoi^ 
they  ncoded  ;  which  sums  were,  howcvrr,  tn  bf  reimbursed  unt  to  uu- 
by  a.  tax,  to  be  imposed  on  the  colonies.     But  the  colonies  ti™™j«ci*iL 
were  not  so  to  be  drawn  into  a  consent  to  submit  to  taxa- 
tion, by  Great  Britain,  and  tbey  rcjcctod  the  plan.     As  the 
only  altemalire,  the   crown  then   resolved  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  British  troops,  and  such  Auxiliary  forces  as  the  co- 
lonial asaembtiea  might  voluntary  furnish ;  and  to  this  the 
Americans  checrfuUy  assented. 

The  establishment  of  French  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  ITftS. 
attack  upon  Col.  Washington,  were  stated  by  the  British  gov-  Bnddoek 
enuneut,osthecommencemcntofbo3lilities;  and  1 ,500 troops,  *i]jo(^^q'' 
under  Gon.  Braddeck,  were  dispatched  from  England.  On  his 
airival  in  America,  he  requested  a  convention  of  the  colonial  »|,„njj,, 
goremors  to  assemble  in  Virginia,  to  concert  with  him  a  plan  the  gc» 
of  miUtary  operations.  •™°™ 

Four  expeditions  were  here  resolved  upon.     General  Drad- 
dock  was  to  attack  Kort  du  Qucsue;    Gov.  Shirley  was  to  ^"'o''^" 
lead  the  American  regulars  and  Indians  against  Niagara ;  the   ""l™*^ 
militia  of  iho  northern  colonies  were  to  be  directed  against 
Crown  Point ;  and  Nova  Scotia  was  to  be  invaded. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  French  sent  out  o  powerful  fleet, 
carrying  a  large  body  of  troops,  under  the  Baron  Dieskau,  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  Canada. 

For  the  expedition  against  Nova  Scotia,  three  thousand 
men,  under  generals   Monckton  and  WInslow,  sailed  from 
Boston  on  the  20th  of  May.     They  arrived  at  Chignccto,  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  first  of  June.     Here  they  were  joined 
by  300  British  troops,  and  proceeding  against  Beau  Sejour,  f.^"^"_h 
now  the  principal  post  of  the  French  in  that  country,  invested    X^  ^ 
and  took  possession  of  it,  after  a  bombardment  of  tivo  days.    French  in 
The  fleet  appearing  in  the  river  St.  Johns,  the  French  set  fire  NoT-Sootit 
to  their  works,  and  evacuated  the  country.     Thus,  with  the 
losa  of  only  three  men,  the  English  found  themselves  in  pos- 
seMion  of  the  whole  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Col.  Washington,  on  his  return  from  the  Great  Meadows,  Wuhingim 
had  public  thanks  voted  him  by  the  house  of  burgesses.     He  ^•!j'*j" 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  Alexandria,  and  was  ordered  by  the    lomw* 
governor  to  fill  up  bis  companies  by  enlistments — go  back  teckintm 
immediately — conquer  the  French,  and  build  a  fort  beyond     "■"(•r. 
tbe  mountains.     He  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  council,  snow- 
ing the  folly  and  impracticability  of  the  scheme ;  and  it  was 
given  up. 

Dinwiddle  had  new  plans.     He  reorganized  the  militia  Into  Ii  drpiiT^ 
independent  companies,  M  that  there  was  now  no  higher  ofTtce  ^^^"^ 
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FART  H.    than  captain.       Washington  promptly  offered  his  resignadoa* 

PERIOD  III.  bat  his  services  being  needed,  he  waa  warmly  solicited  to  re- 

cuir.  :v.    ^Qjjj^  2QJ  Ji  ^^g  hinted  that  he  might  keep  his  commission. 

""^"''"^  This  he  indignantly  rejected,  as  neither  rank  or  emolument 

(<wu*niopcr  ^"^  "flcred  with  it ;  and  he  wrote,  that  those  who  supposed 

ipiiit.      he  would  accept  it  on  such  tenns  must  think  him  "  more 

empty  than  the  commission  itself." 

Uraddock,  when  he  arrived,  requested  Col.  Washington  to 
Becomes  aid  become  one  of  his  military  family,  preserving  his  rank,     TMs 
to  Braddook.  Washington  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  because  ho  knew  his 
own  value  to  his  country,  and  wished  to  improve  in  military 
Br^Ajck'a  s'''!'-     *5en.  Braddock  marched  from  Virginia  on  the  10th  of 
urm;  brgin  June  ;  but  such  were  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  difficulty 
iheir  mirrh.  ^f  procuring  horses,  wagons,  and  provisions,  Uiat,  hy  tha  ad- 
I'ice  of  Washington,  he  lefi  the  heavy  baggage  behind,  under 
the  care  of  Col.  Dunbar,  with  an  escort  of  600  men,  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  1,200  select  troops,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  more  rapid  marches,  towards  Fort  du  Quesne. 

Braddock  was  not  deficient  in  courage,  or  military  skill; 
but  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  conducting  warfare 
in  American-woods  and  morasses,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
held  the  opinions  of  the  colonial  officers  in  contempt.     Never- 
theless, Washington  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  expediency 
JJj~^    of  employing  the  Indians,  who,  under  the  Half-king,  had  offered 
nod  diaic-   their  services,  as  scouting,  and  advanced  parties.     Braddock 
(srda advice., iiQt  only  disdained  the  advice,  but  offended  the  Indians  by  the 
rudeness  of  his  manner.     Thus  he  rashly  pushed  on,  without 
knowing  the  dangers  near. 

Washington  had,  the  day  before,  rejoined  the  army,  &om 

which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  detained  by  severe  illness. 

It  was  noon,  on  the  ninth  of  July,  when  from  the  hei^t  above 

the  right  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  he  looked  back  upon  the 

ascending  army,  which,  ten  miles  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  had 

just  crossed  the  stream  for  the  second  time.     Every  thing 

July  9.      looked  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  aught  he  had  ever  wit- 

* '"'  'f^rad  "^^^^"^  before.     The  companies,  b  their  crimson  uniform, 

iock't  aimy!  ^th  bumished  arms  and  floating  banners,  were  marching 

gaily  to  cheerful  music  as  they  entered  the  forest. 

Suddenly  there  burst  upon  them  the  Indian  wsr-wfaoop, 
Therfnll    and  a  deadly  fire,  from  opposite  quarters,  and  from  unseen 
il'ian  mbuB- '*"^'-     Many  fell.     Panic-stricken,   their  ranks  broke,   and 
■-.iiJe,  and  bj  they  would  have  fled,  but  Braddock  rallied  them;  and,  a 
Biaddock's  bigot  to  the  rules  of  European  warfare,  he  constantly  sought 
una^ds-  ^  preserve  a  regular  order  of  battle.     Thus  he  kept  his  meu 
Wed.      like  sheep  penned  in  a  fold,  fair  marks  for  a  foe  beyond  their 
reach,  and  whose  numbers  were  so  much  inferior  to  their 
own,  that  they  had  not  dreamed  of  defeating,  but  only  ex- 
pected to  annoy  and  delay  the  British  army.   Their  places  of 
concealment  were  two  ravines  on  each  side  of  the  zoad ;  but 
Braddock  irould  neither  retreat,  or  pass  beyond  thit  &tal  apot 
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The  Indians,  singling  out  the  officers,  shot  down  every  one   PART  IL 
on  horseback,  Washington  alone  excepted.     He,  as  the  sole  period  m. 
remaining  aid  of  the  general,  rode  by  turns  over  every  part  of    chap.  t. 
the  field,  to  carry  his  orders.     The  Indians  afterwards  averred 
that  they  had  specially  noticed  his  bearing,  and  conspicuous  Th 
figure,  and  repeatedly  shot  at  him ;  but  at  length  they  became  -^  <«•• 

convinced  that  he  was  protected  by  an  Invisible  Power,  and  WashiiJgtaiL 
that  no  bullet  could  harm  him.     After  the  battle  was  over,  Hii  wondez- 
four  were  foimd  lodged  in  his  coat,  and  two  horses  had  been  fol  preserra. 
killed  under  him ;  but  the  appointed  guardian  of  his  country,      '^ 
escaped  without  a  wound. 

Braddock,  who  had  been  imdismayed  amidst  continued    Bnddoek 
showers  of  bullets,  at   length  received   a  mortal    wound.  ^^'^^^ 
Upon  his  fall,  the  regular  troops  fled  in  confusion.     Wash-  and  nearly 
ington  formed,  and  covered  their  retreat  with  the  provincial^,  ^^o  privates. 
whom  Braddock  in  his  contempt  had  kept  in  the  rear.     The  i5?®°"^'i 
defeat  was  total ;  sixty-four  officers  out  of  eighty-five,  and     but  not  * 
nearly  half  the  privates,  were  killed  or  wounded.  known. 

The  flight  of  the  army  was  so  precipitate,  that  it  made  no 
halt  till  it  met  the  division  under  Dimbar,  then  about  forty       fl^™^ 
miles  in  the  rear,  where  Braddock  died.     To  this  division 
was  communicated  the  same  spirit  of  flight,  and  they  con-   DunW  .n 
tinued  to  retreat  till  they  reached   Fort   Cumberland,  one   command, 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  action.     The  j         „. 
command  now  devolved  on  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  withdrew    ginja  je- 
the  regulars  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  whole  frontier  of    fenseless, 
Virginia  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  French  and  Indians. 

The  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne  attempted  .to  seduce  the 
Cherokees  from  the  English  interest.  Some  of  their  tribe 
gave  notice  of  this  to  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  who, 
at  their  suggestion,  met  a  council  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs  in  ^*(?|j^2? 
their  own  country,  and  concluded  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace  keet. 
and  amity,  in  which  they  ceded  to  Great  Britain  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  South  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Renuunder  of  the  campaign  o^  1755. — Campaign  of  1756. 

The  troops  destined  for  Crown  Point,  amounting  to  more      Jon*- 
than  4,000,  arrived  at  Albany  the  last  of  June.    They  were  j^jJ^J^J^^ 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  William  Johnson,  and  Gen.     Lyman. 
Lyman.    Here  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Mohawks, 
under  their  sachem,  Hendrick. 

Lyman  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  ^^^J^ 
erected  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  for  the  security  of  the    ^^•■'^ 
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PART  II.  batteaux,  provisions,  artilleiy,  and  other  neceBsarieG,  reqiiinte 
PERIOD  in.  for  the  expedition,  which  were  forwarded  from  Albany  hy 
uHip.  T.     Johnson.     The  army  were  thus  employed  for  six  weelu. 

'  Towards  the  last  of  August,  Johnson  removed  his  force, 
and  encamped  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George.  Heie  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  to  cross  the  lakes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Baron  Dieskau  led  an  army  from 
Montreal  for  the  defense  of  Crown  Point.     Not  finding  there 
a  Di«-  his  foe,  he  proceeded  south  to  seek  him,  till  within  three 
*■"'".'"''"  miles  of  the  American  camp  he  fell  in  with  a  detachment 
jj,,^*^,"  under  Hendrick  and  Col.  Williams.     He  fought  aikl  con- 
uoderWii.   quored  them;  killed  the  leaders,  and  followed  the  flying  to 
lj™J?2^    the  camp.     Johnson,  now  aware  of  his  approach,  was  pre- 
pared ;  and  when  Dieskau  made  the  attack,  he  was  repulsed, 
and  his  army  in  turn  sought  safety  by  flight.     He  was  pui- 
U  defeited  Sued  by  the  Americans,  who,  as  Johnson  had  been  wounded 
3r  ^  main  early  in  the  action,  were  led  by  Gen.  Lyman.     Dieskau  was 
''       found  alone  in  the  woods,  seated  on  the  ground,  reclining 
against  a  tree,  pale  and  bleeding.   His  wounds  proved  mortal. 
Johnson,  in  representing  this  aflair  to  the  British,  made  no 
mention  of  Gen.  Lyman,  but  obtained  for  himself  X5,000  and 
bD*'™°ur-  *  baronetcy.     The  public  impression  was,  that  the  reward 
aithhiacbu- '>Blongod  at  least  equally  to  Lyman.     But  the  success  was 
■cter.       important,  and  Johnson,  afterward  Sir  William,  was  the  com- 
mander. 

The  poor  dispirited  remains  of  Dieakau's  army  baited  at 

French  Mountain,  where  they  were  the  next  day  cut  off  by  a 

The  rerauns  detachment  from   Fort   Edward.     Their  dead   bodies  were 

ofiheFrench  thrown  into  a  small  lake,  since  called  "the  Bloody  Pond." 

dMiroycd.    May  the  time  soon  come,  when  the  pure  waters  of  our  mother 

earth  shall  no  longer  be  dyed  by  the  blood  of  her  children, 

barbarously  shed  by  each  other's  hands ! 

The  success  at  Lake  George  revived  the  spirits  of  the 

colonies ;   but  Sir  William  Johnson,  instead  of  proceeding 

with  his  army  to  reduce  Crown  Point,  employed  the  remain- 

*Joh»^  der  of  the  campaign  in  strengthening  the  works   at   Fort 

■uteathe    Edward,  and  erecting,  at  the  scene  of  his  achievements  on 

oBmjiiign  in  ([[q  geuthem  shore  of  Lake  George,  a  fort,  which  he  called 

Wi^un     William  Henry.    On  the  last  of  November,  the  troops,  except 

HtDij-      six  hundred  who  were  left  to  garrison  these  forts,  returned  to 

their  respective  colonies. 

The  enterprise  against  Ijiagara  was  undertaken  by  Gov. 
Auw«2l  ^'"f'^y  ■''  person.  Ho  did  not  arrive  at  Oswego  until  the 
ShirUjloHii  21st  o(  August,  and  he  there  waited  for  supphea  until  the 
tbeeuDiiugn  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  crossing  Lake  Ontario, 
mwl^"    i^eaving  7O0  men,  under  Col.  Mercer,  to  garrison  the  fort,  he 

returned  to  Albany. 
^y  5 J;         In  1756,  war,  after  having  actually  existed  for  two  yeara, 
cUnd.     was  formally  proclaimed  between  Fiance  and  England. 

By  the  destniction  of  Bnddock'e  aimy,  the  frontjen  of 
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Pamuylraiua  and  Virginia  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  PARTfl. 
Mnges.  Washington,  at  tlio  head  of  his  regiment,  did  his  pbmod  in 
utmost  to  oppose  uero ;  and  he  strenuously  mgoi  that  oflen-  ""*■'•  ^■ 
■ire  measures  shoidd  be  again  adopted,  and  especially  against  ^■*^''^' 
Foit  du  Quesne,  which  he  knew  was  their  starting  point. 

In  common  with  the  other  colonial  officers,  Washington  Tha  aonii- 

was  subject  to  mortificationa  which  he  Iceenlv  felt,  from  the  5?™**'. 

■  *  e  '   r    ■        jj-  1^1  difficiuaasoff 

usnming  manners  of  mfenor  omcers    bearmg  royal  commiS'  u,,  „u.i^ 

•ions:  and  not  only  this,  but  his  whole  force  was,  on  one  offiensM. 
occasion,  in  d&nger  of  falling  into  coniusion,  by  the  conduct  °^^^L^ 
of  a,  cotnpany  of  regulars  stationed  within  his  precincts,  mider  tonV^Sr 
one  Dsgworthy,  who  held  the  king's  commission  as  captain.  ''''^^•<' 
To  prsrent  general  insubordination,  Washington  appealed  to     *"''*'* 
Diowiddie.     He    gave    him  advice   which,   either    through 
mskness  or  treachery,  was  calculated  to  mislead;  bm  he  ^^^ 
look  not  the  responsibility  of  directinff  Dagworthy  to  obey  inuuin^ 
Col.  Washington  as  his  superior.    In  ue  mean  time,  Shirley     du^ 
haring  been  made  coaunander-in-chief,  Washington  mounted    j^^ 
his  hone,  and  though  in  winter,  rode  fire  hundred  miles,  Ftbnuir'c 
to  Boston,  where,  laying  the  case  before  that  amiable  patriot,  ^"'""ti"' 
be  received  the  requisite  order,  and  returning,  he  soon  reduced  '""[^^ 
Cut.  Dagworthy  and  his  men  to  due  subjection. 

The  campaign  of  175S  had  been,  during  the  preceding 
a&bmm,  provided  for  by  the  colonists ;  but  the  bad  arrange-  ^^^^ 
menta  of  the  British  cabinet  palsied  their  efforts.    Although  in  EngUnl. 
Shiriey  had  been  appointed  by  the  crown,  commander-in-chief 
of  die  forces,  yet  Winslow,  in  consequence  of  his  success  in    Shirty 
Nova  Scotia,  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  without  which  ""i'™'"" 
Imope  could  not  be  raised.     The  generous  Shirley  ceded  his 
obim,  and  the  unfinished  plans  of  the  preceding  campaign 
wen  to  be  sgain  attempted. 

Oen.  Abercrombie  was  in  the  spring  sent  from  England  to  iij^^Lij, 
tike  the  mipreme  command  i  and  after  him  Lord  Loudon  watoninv- 
OMBe  over  as  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  and  gorer-  ■nniofVu'- 
oor  of  Virginia.  The  British  officers  still  paraded  their  o,^|^^^ 
unhori^,  utd  assumed  offensive  airs  of  superiority  over  j-«hMf. 
dwee  of  the  colonies ;  but,  though  considen^le  bodies  of  jnh  n, 
Blitish  troops  wero  in  the  field,  thousands  of  the  colonists  ^™_^f^ 
railed  from  their  homes,  and  heavy  expenses  were  going  on,  ^^"jiT™" 
jat  nothing  of  ctmseqnence  was  effected,  during  the  miole 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Cunpwgn*  of  1797  and  17iS. 


PART  II.       The  campaign  of  1757  was  mode  do  less  disgraceful  lo  llu 
P£2ioD  iif  BngUsh,  than  the  former,  by  the  futile  schemes,  and  ineffi- 
cHxr.  Ti.  f^'ovt  measures  of  Lord  Loudon.     It  is  chiefly  memorable  in 
,^^,,-^f  our  annals,  for  the  dreadful  "  maeaacre  at  Fort  William  Hen- 
17ftT.     ^■"     Klontcalm,  the  French  commander,  had  early  concon- 
Monualm    tratod  his  forces,  amounting  to  9,000  regulars,  Canadians  and 
'■™><£*     Indians,  on  the  shores  of  the  Champlain,  at  Ticonderoga 
liuTHeniT.  PuBing  up  Lake  George,  be  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry, which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Monroe,  s  British  officer. 
Gen.  Webb  was  at  the  time  lying  at  Fort  Edward,  with  the 
main  British  army,  four  or  five  thousand  strong.      Monroe, 
Aoguit  E.   being  vigorously  pressed,  while  he  defended  himself  with  spir- 
HtmnMcom-  jt,  earnestly  entreated  Gen.  Webb  for  aid.     But  he  entreated 
nmiBr.     io  vsin,  and  necessity  compelled  him,  on  the  2d  of  August,  to 
surrender.      By  the  articles  of  capitidation,  Montcalm  enga- 
■ijl^  ged  that  the  Engliah  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  fort  with 
of  irar^d""'^  honov  of  war ;  and,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  In- 
ynumioD.  dians,  thai  an  escort  shonld  be  provided  to  conduct  diem  to 
Fort  Edward. 

Soon  afler,  a  detachment  of  the  French  took  possessiDn  of 
^^1*"^  the  works.     At  the  same  moment,  the  Indians,  who  had  bn- 
en^  gaged  lo  serve  in  the  war  on  the  [somise  of  j^under,  irritated 
at  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  rushed  over  Uie  puspet,  and  - 
began  their  outrages.     Monroe,  feeling  the  horrors  m  his  sit- 
uation, with  his  troops  e^tosed  at  midnight,  within  the  camp, 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  savases,  vainly  attempted  to  conduct  them 
forth ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  them  in  motion,  than  he  found, 
ft^t?h!'.  ^^  ^^  ^  "'^  ^^^  position  wittuD,  it  waa  worse  without ; 
■i>M*meiit,  for  the  woods  were  infested  with  ferocious  Indians,  thirsting 
'     '^'°'.  for  blood  and  plunder.     He  complained  to  Montc^m,  and,  de- 
^tdetwiih-  loading  the  promised  escort,  left  the  camp  at  morning,  to  be- 
•MtnMniiiL  gin  his  march  for  Fort  Edwnrd.      The  French,  thniiaelves 
intimidated,  gave  them  only  the  poor  meed  of  advice,  to  yield 
up  their  private  property  as  a  means  of  (4>pea8ing  the  fimons 
savages,  and  saving  life.      They  attempted  this,  and  threw 
them  their  money  and  effects ;  but  their  rapacity  increaains 
with  this  partial  gratification,  they  rushed,  tomahairiL  in  han^ 
upon  the  English,  now  a  band  of  desperate  fogitiTM,  who, 
stripping  off  tneir  clothes,  were  glad  to  escape  naked,  with 
their  lives.    The  sick,  the  wounded,  the  women,  and  the  chU- 
dren  unable  to  escape,  were  murdered.     Webb,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  capitulation,  ordered  five  hundred  men  to 
meet  the  captured  troops,  and  ramdnct  them  to  his  caitq>. 
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The  few  who  aurvived  wore  discovered  flying  throogh  the  PABT  H. 
Toods,  singly  or  in  small  parties — some  distracted,  and  many  fbuod  m. 
bleeding  wiUi  the  honid  cuts  of  the  tomahawk— faint,  and  chat,  tl 
nearly  eshauated.  ^^^v^^^ 

There  is  little  in  the  separate  civil  histoiy  of  the  colonies, 
during  this  period,  which  deserves  particular  attention.  In  ^^2j'j? 
all  their  pronceedings  with  the  royal  |OTemoTB,  as  well  as  in  oOendiDgtiw 
their  direct  intercourse  with  Great  Bntain,  the  colonists  evin-  AiMiieaM 
eed  that  jealousy  of  their  liberties,  which  prevented  any  bold  ^"^"^ 
atten^  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  enforce  restrictive 
raeamres,  especially  during  the  war. 

.In  Peonsylrania,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  proprietary  1T(T, 
governor  and  the  assembly,  respecting  the  right  of  the  pro-  Diapau  fa«- 
prietora  to  exempt  their  own  lands  in  the  province  from  a  tax-  Jj^,^ 
ation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pay  for  the  defense  of  those  ud  inhkbit- 
lands.  To  adji»t  this  dispute,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  sont  •nuorp*. 
1,  and  the  business  waa  soon  closed,  by  the  propri-  FnnkUii 
litting  their  property  to  be  taxed,  provided  the  as-  ' tndfiOT*" 
a  were  fair  and  equitable.  Pi. 

The  languid  and  spiritless  manner  in  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted,  and  its  consequent  ill  success,  aronsed  both 
Bngland  and  America,  and  produced  a  reaction  which  brought 
forward  as  prime  minister,  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Brit-  .j,^  ,^ 
iah  annals,  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chalham.     So     WiQiam 
poweTfiil  was  his  eloquence  and  so  austere  bis  patriotism,  that       Pitt 
ne  controlled  at  length  the  energies  of  the  government,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people.      His  dreaded  voice  feariesaly  de- 
nounced the  selGshnoss  and  pusillanimity  of  the  public  agents. 
With  intense  search  he  found  out  worth,  and  resolutely  brought  qiJ^J,^'^ 
it  forward  for  public  employment.      His  perseverance  was  thotiim,  ud 
equal  to  his  energy ;  and  his  efibrts  were  guided  by  a  judg-     aaany. 
ment,  which  while  it  was  rapid,  was,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
foimd  and  comprehensive. 

Aware  that  Uie  colonies  were  in  danger  of  becoming  dis- 
couraged  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  parent  country,  the  minis-  pi'^f*o„ 
tcT  asanred  them,  in  a  circular  which  he  addressed  to  the  gov-  iha  ooUmiM, 
emoraof  the  provinces,  that  an  eflectual  force  should  be  sent  P|5°^*'^'.' 
against  the  French ;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  use  their  utmost  griorucM' 
exertiona  to  raiae  men  in  their  respective  colonies,  pledging 
htmaelf  that  their  own  choice  should  direct  by  wliat  officera 
their  troops  should  be  commanded ;  and  that  those  of  the  colo-      ^  **  i 
niw  ahoud  no  longer  be  made  inferior  to  British  officers  of  the  'th^'cofaiue* 
mne  nnk.      Reassured  and  animated  by  this  call,  the  colo-  mew  their 
M  miflwed  their  efforts,  and  increased  their  army  to  twenty    ''*'ti°>>i- 


Gn.  Abercrombie  waa  afipomted  to  succeed  the  earl  of  Lon-  ^_^^ 
don  in  tha  command  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America.    An    Aowrics. 
■maineitt  waa  sent  out  imder  Admiral  Boscawen,  conveying      ^"?|Mn 
VtfiOO  Biitiah  troops  connnanded  by  General  Amherst,  which,  q^  ^^ 
mHA  dM  &ttiah  forces  previonaty  in  Anwrica,  and  the  piovin-  N.  H.  3/na, 
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PART  II.   cials,  made  up  an  army  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  existed 
PERIOD  iiL  in  America.  These  troops  were  all  in  readiness  for  action  earlj 
CHAP.  Ti.    in  the  spring.     Nor  were  they  delayed  by  irresolution  as  to 
\^^v*^  the  objects  to  be  attempted.     These  having  been  well  con- 
1758*     sidered  the  preceding  winter,  three  expeditions  were  resolred 
Plan  of  ope-  on,  against  Louisburg,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  du  Quesae. 
ntioDs.        rjr^Q  possessiou  of  Louisburg  was  deemed  important,  prin- 
cipally, because  it  would,  by  opening  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
to  the  English,  facilitate  the  seizure  of  the  cimital  of  Canada : 
the  grand  project  of  the  British  minister  naiing  in  view 
A  Urge  ar-  the  i^solute  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  America. 
"^^^"^^    The  enterprise  against  this  fortress  was  conducted  by  the  land 
LoaUbaiig.  and  naval  commanders,  Amherst  and  Boscawen,  with  20  ships 
of  the  line,  and  14,000  men.    The  armament  left  Hali&x  on 
the  24th  of  May,  and  arrived  before  Louisburg  on  the  2d  of 
June. 
July  M.        ^  regular  siege,  the  best  conducted  of  any  which  had  ever 
Loaisbiiig   been  laid  in  America,  placed,  on  the  26th  of  July,  this  fortress 
^^'n^'^n.  in  the  hands  of  the  British.     It  was  by  his  gallant  conduct  dn- 
Junes  Wolfe  ring  this  siege,  that  James  Wolfe  began  his  high  career  of 
**^r*f^e  '^^^'y  renown.    The  loss  of  Louisburg  was  deeply  felt  by 
'''nilitaiy.     France,  and  its  gain  by  England  and  her  rejoicing  colonies. 
6.000  oriMn-  '^^^  garrison  and  mariners,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  6,000, 
en  sent    were  sent  prisoners  to  England,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
■croet  the  place  were  transported  to  France.     With  Louisburg  the  whole 
Atlantic    ^^^  ^|.  Q^^  Breton,  and  that  of  St.  John's,  fell  under  the 

power  of  the  British. 
July  5.         ^®^*  Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  proceeded 
Abercrombie  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.     On  the  5Ui  of  July 
■SIwTi.  ^®  crossed  Lake  George,  and  debarking  at  its  northern  ex- 
^S^d!^)g^'  tremity,  he  attempted,  with  unskillful  guides,  to  pass  the  three 
miles  of  dense  woods  which  lay  between  his  army  and  Ticon- 
deroga.     As  he  approached  that  fort,  a  detachment  of  the 
French  fell  upon,  him,  and  an  enei^ement  ensued  in  which  the 
Loid  Howe  assailants  lost  300  men ;  but  of  ue  British,  fell  the  amiable 
killed.      Lord  Howe ;  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  and  much  be- 
loved both  in  England  and  America. 
The  BritisQ      Abercrombie,  learning  that  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
«:^'^»j^  pected  by  the  French,  without  waiting  for  his  artiU«ry,  made 
^  2,000.     ^  brave  but  imprudent  assault  upon  the  fort,  and  was  renilsod 
with  the  heavy  loss  of  nearly  2,000  killed  and  wounded. 
He  then  retired  to  his  former  quarters,  oik  the  south  side  of 
Aiicost^    Lake  George.     Here  he  consented,  at  the  solicitation  of  Col. 
oS^l '  Bradstreet,  to  detach  him  with  3,000  men,  against  Fort  Froa- 
Bndstreet  tenac.    With  these  troops,  who  were  mosuy  provincials,  he 
j^^i^^y  marched  to  Oswego,  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  landed 
on  the  25th  of  August  within  a  mile  of  the  fort,  opened  hi» 
batteries,  and  in  two  days  forced  this  important  fortress  to  sur- 
render.   As  this  fort,  afterwards  named  KinsstOBi  «fl«*MnH 
the  militanr  stores  which  were  intended  for  &a  ladiaait  md 
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fer  Hm  8tq>plr  of  the  aouth-wusiera  troops,  its  deinolition  con-  PaKT  n. 
tributed  to  tbe  raccesB  of  the  expedition  against  Foit  du  pkuod  m. 


To  Gen.  Forbes,  with  an  army  of  8,000  men,  was  assigned  ---^v-**.* 
the  culture  of  this  fort.    Early  in  July  the  army  marched  from  „*'!°f^ 
Philadelphia  to  Ray's  Town.     Washington,  gratiBed  thai  the  ^/^  t 
e^iedition  was  at  length  to  be  undertaken,  was  at  Cumber-  intinMad 
land  with  the  Virginia  militia,  whom  he  commanded,  and  who  P"™'  '|^ 
irere  in  teadineaa  to  join  the  main  army.    Here  he  learned  to  ohumm 
his  smprise,  that  Gen.  Forbes,  induced  by  the  citizens  of  Phil-    opening  ■ 
«delphi«,  hod  decided  to  open  a  new  rend  Irom  Ray's  Town  "  p[„{^.*° 
to  the  Ohio.      In  vain  Washington  remonstrated.     The  new     QoBtne. 
rrad  waa  made,  and  he,  as  became  his  du^,  rendered  every 
poMJble  aesiBtance.     But  before  tbe  army  had  arriTed,  the 
weather  became  so  cold  and  the  men  endured  such  severe 
aaflbringB,  that  a  council  of  officers  decided  that  they  must 
abandon  their  object  and  return.     This  they  were  about  to  do, 
wbfln  ihey  received  such  intelligence  of  the  weakneee  of  the  _.     v—,^ 
Pnncb  garrisein,  that  they  roused  to  fresh  eflbrt,  and  on  the     btunths 
25th  of  November  reached  du  Quesno.     But  it  was  only  a   «<>^  ■■mI 
•olitaiy  pile  of  ruins  which  they  found.     On  the  preceding  p]j^"(a'^ 
night  Ue  French  had  set  fire  to  ue  fort,  and  embadtcd  to  go    EnglUh, 
down  the  Ohio.  Not.m 

While  the  army  were  engaged  in  making  the  new  road,  ^ 
Major  Grant  with  a  detachment  bad  been  sufTsrcd  to  throw   i 
himaelf  forward,  so  aa  to  encounter  the  full  force  of  the  French  Major  Gnm 
ginison.     He  was  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  with    "'^^^ 
cighieen  of  hia  officers.     Three  hundred  of  his  party  were 
MUter  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy. 

New  works  were  erected  on  the  site  of  du  Queane,  and 
oamed  Fort  Pitt.  Now,  under  the  appellation  of  Pittsburg, 
this  place  is  the  Manchester  of  America.  The  neighboring 
Indians  were  invited  to  the  fort,  and  peace  waa  re-established 
with  their  chiefa.  Gen.  Forbes,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  died 
on  hia  way  to  Philadelphia.  ^. 

More  distant  Indian  tribes  also  felt  that  their  safety,  since  eH  u  Em^ 
(be  c^fKme  of  Fort  dn  Quesne,  was  best  consulted  1^  peace 
with  las  English,  and  at  a  grand  council  held  in  Easton,  Penn., 
deputies  from  the  Six  Nations  met  with  those  irom  New  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  tribes  ranging  along  the  eastern  Allejriu^ 
nies,  as  far  sooth  as  North  Carolina,  (hi  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  governors  of  New  York 
sad  New  Jersey,  entered  with  them  into  friendly  relations, 
and  tbe  cslnmet  sent  up  to  heaven  a  far  more  grateiid  odot 
dbn  the  steam  i^  reelung  battle-fields. 


GENERAL    WOLFE    IN   COHHANU 


CHAPTER  VII. 


PART  IL       The  campaign  of  1759,  had  for  its  object  ihe  anlire  reduc- 

nuoD  m.  ^oi>  of  Canada.     Afler  the  disaster  of  Ticonderoga,  the  chief 

CHIP.  Tti.  conunand  of  the  British  forces  was  given  to  Gen.  Amherst. 

.^■r.v'.^^  The  anny  was  divided  into  three  parts,  exhibiting  the  follow- 

1TA9.    '"8  oidei'-      The  first  division,  under  Wolfe,  was  to  make  a 

Ths  plan  of  direct  attempt  npon  Quebec.    The  second,  under  Amhem, 

''«mbnu!ei*°  ^™*  Ordered  to  take  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  then 

ttireeob-    proceed  northerly;  and  the  tlurd,  under  Gen. Pndeaux,  con- 

Jecu ;      aiating  of  prorinci^s  and  Indians,  was  to  reduce  Niagara,  then 

tun  Ticon*-  ^  f  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  jointly  with  the  second  de- 

demgB  Had  tacoment,  attack  Montreal.     Thus  the  SBveral  divisions  were 

P^ioL      '''  enter  Canada  by  different  routes,  but  were  all  destined. 

erentually,  to  meet  before  Quebec,  and  it  was  against  that  key- 

N  ^°  "^  stone  of  the  arch,  which  sustained  the  French  power  ia  Ameri- 

UoauaL    '^^  ^'^^  ^^  grand  final  effort  was  to  be  made. 

Prideauz  besieged  Niagara  on  the  6th  of  July.     He  was  kil- 
uiaQu^iw.  ^^  ^  ^^  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  the  conunand  devolved  up- 
on Sir  William  Johnson.     The  French  gave  battle  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  the  Indians  in  their  alliance  deserted  them  in  the  heal 
■I|4r6'      of  the   engagement,  and    victory  declared  in  fitror  of  the 
^iJJj^Jg.  English.     The  gairison,  consisting  of  600  men,  fell  into  the 
■iegmg  Ni-  hands  of  the  British,  who  now  possessing  this  inmortaat  poet, 
The^mi       *"  communication  between  the  northern  and  southem  posses- 
■uiranden.  sions  of  the  French  was  barred,  and  the  quiet  behavior  of  the 
Indians  secured. 
After  the  taking  of  Louisburg,  Wolfe  reUraed  to  England. 
Pitt  (luisuu  ^'''>  '"^  ^^  discerned  his  extraordinary  qualities  wlule  he 
Wolfe,      was  yet  obscure,  and  had  brought  him  forward  against  the 
prejudices  of  the  King,  and  resolutely  sustained  him,  confided 
to  him  the  command  against  Quebec.    His  subordinate  officers 
^^^^    were  carefully  chosen.     He  was  provided  with  a  choice  army 
a„^.       of  6,000  men,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery.     Admirals  Saun- 
ders and  Holmes,  seamen  of  great  merit,  cwmmaiided  the 
fleet. 

It  was  late  in  June  when  the  army  debarked  upon  the  Isl- 
and of  Orleans.     From  this  spot  Wolfe  reconnottered  die  po- 
Jime.      siuon  of  his  enemy,  and  saw  the  full  magnitude  of  the  difficnl- 
omipli'onihe  ^^^  which  surrounded  him.     The  city  <rf  Quebec  rose  before 
Iileof  Or-   him,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  its  nmer  town 
t^tia-      and  strong  fortifications,  situated  on  a  rock,  whose  bold  and 
steep  front  continued  for  westward,  parallel  with  the  river,  its 
base  near  to  the  shore  ;  thus  presenting  a  wall,  which  it  seem- 
ed impossible  to  scale.     From  the  northwest  came  dowa  the 
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&L  Chailea,  enterinf  the  St.  Lawrence  just  below  the  town ;  PARTii. 
its  banka  high  and  anev«n,  and  ctit  hy  deep  niviaeB ;  while  fbbiod  m. 
umed  Tessda  wen  borne  upon  its  wateTS,  and  floatiiig  batte-  qh^f.  tii. 
ries  obstructed  its  'entrance.  A  few  miles  below,  the  Mon^  v^^v-^ 
morenci  leapt  down  its  cataract  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and,  1TB9. 
Btiongly  posted  along  the  slopmg  bank  of  that  river,  and  be-  DifGcnlciBi 
tween  these  two  tributaries,  the  French  array,  conunanded  by  °'^rtj£^ 
Montcalm,  displayed  its  formidable  linos. 

The  first  measure  of  Wolfe,  waa  to  get  possession  of  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec.      Here  he  erected  and  opened  heavy     Juija 
batteriee,  which  swept  fromthe  lower  town,  the  buildings  along  at  Pt.  Lsvi. 
iho  margin  of  the  river ;  but  the  fortifications,  resting  on  the 
huge  table  of  rock  abdvo,  remained  uninjured. 

Fercoiring  this,  Wolfe  next  sought  to  draw  the  enemy  fVom 
hiK  entrenchmenta,  and  bring  on  an  engagement.    For  this 
pmpoae  he  landed  his  army  below  the  Montmorencl ;  but  the 
wary  Montcalta  eluded  every  artifice  to  draw  him  out.    Wolfe  Ha  mtta 
nsxt  crossed  thatstream,  with  a  portion  of  his  army,  and  at-  """S"^ 
taoked  him  in  his  camp.     The  troops  which  were  to  com-    nxana. 
mence  the  assault  fell  into  disorder,  having,  with  irregular 
ardor,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  general.     Perceiving  their 
confusion,  he  drew  them  off  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred  Loan  400 
men,  and  recrosaed  the  Monlmorenci.      Here  he  was  inform- 
ed that  hia  expected  succors  were  likely  to  fail  him.     Am- 
herst had  found  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  vacated,  and 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  French  forces  withdrawn  from  ^JjJ^JJ^'^ 
these  forts  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix.    Prideaux  had  lost  his  life,  but   ub^kAa 
lua  plans  were  carried  out  by  Sir  William  Johnson.     But  the  j^^™^** 
enemy  were  in  force  at  Montreal ;  and  from  neither  division  "•"•"N""" 
of  the  British  army  could  the  commander  at  Quebec  now 
hope  for  any  assistance. 

At  ihii  point  of  the  enterprise,  Wolfe  waa  severely  tried. 
Suceeas  seemed  to  fly  from  his  grasp ;  yet  he  knew  that  suc- 
ceas  alone  would  be  the  criterion  of  his  merit.  He  aighed  yf,;^  p„. 
frequently.  His  countenance  sometimes  flashed  with  his  jikteA 
lof^deaigni  I  and  sometimes  sunk  in  gloom,  as  he  dreaded 
tbflu  failure,  which  he  determined  not  to  survive.  His  mind 
towered  above  the  eensibtlicies  of  his  heart,  and  he  kept  on 
hia  coorae  ;  but  his  bodily  health  failed.  When,  however,  he 
waa  again  able  to  mingle  with  the  army,  every  eye  was  raised 
to  him  with  affection  and  hope. 

The  plan  which  be  had  revolved  in  hia  mind,  and,  with  the 
approbation  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  attempt,  was  to  ,^^^^^||^ 
acale,  in  the  night,  and  at  aome  distance  above  Quebec,  the      lu  iba 
bdd  precipice  on  which  the  fortifications  were   built,  and  Hagiw^af 
dma  reach  the  level  plain  above,   called   the  Heights  of 
Abraham. 

Montcalm  perceiving  that  something  was  to  be  attempted, 
dispatched  M.  de  Bourgainville,  with  one  thousand  five  nun- 
died  man,  to  move  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence   and  watch 
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the  motions  of  the  English.  Wolfe,  pursuant  to  his  plan, 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Montmorenci,  and  returned  to  Orleans. 
Then  embarking  with  his  army,  he  directed  Admiral  Holmes, 
who  commanded  the  fleet,  in  which  himself  and  the  army 
had  embarked,  to  sail  up  the  river  several  miles  higher  than 
the  intended  point  of  debarkation.  This  movement  deceived 
De  Bourgainville,  and  gave  Wolfe  the  advantage  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  tide,  to  float  his  boats  silently  down  to  the  des- 
tined spot. 

This  was  done  about  an  hour  before  daylight.  Wolfe  was 
the  first  man  who  leaped  on  shore.  When  he  saw  the  difli- 
cultics  around  him,  he  said  to  some  one  near,  **  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  up,  but  we  must  do  our 
endeavor.**  The  rapidity  of  £e  stream  was  hurrying  along 
their  boats,  and  some  had  already  gone  beyond  die  narrow 
landing-place.  The  shore  was  so  shelving,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  ascend  ;  and  it  was  lined  with  French  sentinels 
One  of  these  hailed,  and  was  answered  by  a  captain,  who  fully 
understood  the  French  language,  and  who  had  been  especially 
instructed  for  this  purpose.  Escaping  these  dangers  at  the 
water's  edge,  they  proceeded,  though  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty, to  scale  the  precipice,  pulling  themselves  up  by  the  roots 
and  branches  of  the  trees  and  the  projecting  rocks  in  their 
way.  The  first  party  who  reached  the  heights  secured  a 
small  battery,  which  crowned  them ;  and  thus  the  remainder 
of  the  army  ascended  in  safety ;  and  there,  on  this  lofty  plain, 
which  commands  one  of  the  most  magnificent  prospects  which 
nature  has  formed,  the  British  army,  drawn  iu>  in  a  highly 
advantageous  position,  were,  in  the  morning,  discovered  by 
the  French. 

Montcalm,  learning  with  surprise  and  deep  regret,  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  his  opponent,  left  his  strong  position, 
crossed  the  St.  Charles,  and  displaying  his  lines  for  battle, 
intrepidly  led  on  the  attack.  Being  on  the  left  of  the  French, 
he  was  opposed  to  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  of  the  British. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement  both  commanders  were  mor« 
tally  wounded. 

The  wound  with  which  Wolfe  fell  was  the  third  which  he 
had  received  in  the  battle.  He  was  removed  from  the  field ; 
but  he  watched  it  with  intense  anxiety,  as  faint  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  he  reclined  his  languid  head  upon  the  supporting 
arm  of  an  officer.  A  cry  was  heard,  "  they  fly,  thev  ny !" — 
"  Who  fly  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  The  enemy,"  was  tne  reply 
'*  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  die  content ;"  and  expired.  Not  less 
heroic  was  the  death  of  Montcalm.  He  rejoiced  when  told 
that  his  wound  was  mortal ;  "  For,"  said  he,  '*  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec." 

After  the  battle,  the  aflfairs  of  the  En^ish  were  conduoted 
with  great  discretion  by  General  Townshend;  whereas,  the 
French,  in  their  panic,  appear  to  have  yielded  at  once  to  dM 
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■nggmtions  of  theb  fean.  The  capttulation  of  Quebec  was  PART  II. 
■igned  within  five  days  afler  the  battle.  Townshend  gave  period  m 
favorable  terms  to  the  ganiBon,  for  he  knew  that  the  resources  cntr.  viii. 
of  the  French  were  by  no  means  exhausted.  ••^'•v^^^ 

General  Townsend  returning  to  En^and,  General  Murray 
wms  left  in  command  with  a  ganieon  of  5,000  men.  The 
French  army  retired  to  Montreal ;  and  M.  de  Levi,  who  had 
nicceeded  Montcalm,  bein|,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  re- 
inforced by  Canadians  and  Indians,  returned  the  following  1T0#. 
spnnz,  with  a  force  of  6,000  to  Quebec.  General  Murray  Fnnchit. 
left  ue  fortress,  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham  became  the  ^S,!^ 
■cane  of  another  battle  more  bloody,  though  not  equally  im- 
portant in  its  consequences  with  the  first.  The  smiiea  (»i 
each  side  sustained  the  loss  of  1,000  men.  The  battle  was 
not  decisive,  but  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
who  maintained  their  ground  while  the  English  retired  within 
the  fortress.  Here  they  were  cloaoly  invested  until  they  re- 
ceived reinforcements,  when  M.  de  Levi,  abandoning  all 
ihougfats  of  obtaining  possession  ofQuebec,  returned  to  Mont- 
real, where  Vaudrenil,  the  governor,  assembled  all  the  force 
of  Canada. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Amherst  had  made  arrangemenia 
for  assembUng  before  this  place  all  the  British  troops,  from 
Lake  Ontario,  Lake  Champlain,.  and   Quebec.     Here  they 
fortnnately  arrived  within  two  days  of  each  other,  and  imme- 
diately invested  the  place.    Vandreuil  found   the   force  too      g^^  ^ 
■trong  to  be  resisted  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  September,  he  sur-  Ci^i  n, 
rendered    Montreal,    Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  all  the  French    rendered. 
poMearions  in  Canada. 


CHAPTER  VIII.. 

Win  urilli  tha  tadiuu. — Engliah  politic*. — Pern  of  pMii. 

Tbk  French,  in  retiring  from  Fort  du  Quesne,  passed 
into  Louisiana.     On  their  route,  they  had  intrigued  with  the 
Chorokees,  who  continued  a  predatory  war  upon  the  Caro-     _    _. 
linians.     General  Amherst  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  with     c^^i' 
a  body  of  regulars  to  their  relief.     Being  joined  by  such  Monigomsiy 
Ibrcei  as  coiJd  be  raised  in  Carolina,  he  marched  into  the  ^^SlI^ 
Chen&ee  country,  destroyed  all  their  lower  towns,  and  was      keM. 
Bf^Hoaching  Etchoc,  the  first  of  their  middle  settlements,  when 
he  was  attacked,  in  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket,  by  a  large 
body  of  savages.     In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  English 
dauned  the  victory ;  but  so  great  was  their  loss,  that  they 
"  '  'y  retreated  from  the  country. 
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PART  IL       The  savages  continuing  hostile,  the  following  year  General 
PERIOD  m.  Amherst  detached  several  regiments  mider  Colonel  Grant, 
CHAP.  vni.  who,  early  in  June,  gave  battle  to  the  Cherokees,  at  the  place 
v^»-v-<^^  where  Colonel  Montgomery  had  encountered  them.    The 
1761.     English  prevailed,  and,  pursuing  their  enemy  to  Etchoc, 
The  Eng-  bumed  their  dwellings,  and  laid  waste  their  country.    The 
^em^laV  "^^'^S^s  being  humbled,  peace  was  restored. 
waste'their      Interesting  events,  closely  connected  with  the  cession  of 
countY.  and  the  French  territory,  were  already  in  progress  among  the 
°*to^ace!™  savages  of  the  northwest.     We  have  seen  with  what  deep^ 
policy  the  missionaries  and  the  traders  of  that  nation  had  won 
English  less  the  hearts  of  the  Indians.    Said  one  of  their  orators,  *<  when 
S^"l*diaM^  the  French  arrived,  they  came  and  kissed  us.    They  called 
than  the  '  US  their  children,  and  we  found  them  fathers."    When  the 
French,     more  haughty,  and  less  attentive  English  were  preparing  u> 
take  possession  of  the  western  port8> '  Pontiac,  the  highly 
gifted  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  who  sought,  like  Philip,  to  regain, 
the  primitive  independence  of  his  race,  made  use  of  the  attach- 
ment of  the  red  men  to  the  French,  to  imite  them  in  a  general 
conspiracy  against  their  conquerors.    As  the  English  had 
expelled    the    French,   if   the   Indians    could  exterminate 
1769.     them  before  their  power  were  fully  established,  they  would 
Stm  t^"  again  be  lords  of  the  forest.    The  plan  of  Pontiac  was  not 
daring     inferior  in  boldness,  to  that  formed  by  Pitt  for  the  final  con- 
"tt^^^^^ffdl  ^^^^^  ^^  Canada.     It  was  no  less  than  a  simultaneous  attack 
^eir  posts,  upon  all  the  British  posts  near  the  lakes.     Pontiac,  by  his  in- 
ventive genius,  his  eloquence,  and  his  energy,  had  acquired 
1763.     such  power  over  the  northwestern  tribes,  that  all  was   ar- 
N^^^^/h    ^*°S®^  without  discovery.     On  the  7th  of  July,  1763,  nine 
British  poste  of  the  British  forts  were   surprised  and  captured  by  the 

captured.    Indians. 

M»ump.on«      ^^^^^^^  had  arranged  plans  of  stratagem  which  had  thus 

of  the  nine  ^^^  succeeded.    At  Maumee,  the  commanding  officer  had  been 

taken  by     lured  forth  by  the  piteous  entreaties  of  a  squaw,  who  feigned 

■^"Jj?8«n.    to  plead  for  a  wounded  man,  dying  without  the  fort.     Such, 

^  '     by  savages  in  ambush,  he  himself  was  soon  made. 

At  Mackinaw,  a  more  important  post,  the  Indians  had 
jLf'^'^lf  ^*  .   gathered  by  hundreds.    They  began  among  themselves  a 
alsotoken by  Spirited  game  at  ball.     One  of  the  two  parties  who  played, 
a  stratafem  drove  the  Other,  as  if  by  accident,  towards  the  palisades  which 
^^PontiaL^^  inclosed  the  grounds  of  the  fort    They  came  on,  shouting, 
and  sporting,  and  the  soldiers  went  forth  to  view  the  game. 
At  length  the  ball  was  thrown  over  the  pickets,  and  the  Inditos 
jumped  after  it  within  the  inclosure.    Then  began  the  butch- 
ery.   The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  appalled  a^  unprepared, 
could  make  no  resistance.    The  commandant.  Major  Henry, 
Horrible     ^  writing  within  his  room.    He  hears  the  Indian  war-cry, 
scene  wit-   and  the  shrieks  of  the  murdered ;  and,  from  his  window,  per- 
^^^^j^,  ceives  four  hundred  savages,  cutting  down  with  their  toma- 
dant       hawks,  his  dearest  friends.    He  sees  them  scalping  them 
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while  yet  in  their  death  struggles,  their  aeclu  beneath  their  PART  IL 
feet,  or  their  heads  held  between  the  knees  of  the  scalpers,  fesiodul 
They  had  already  taken  the  fort.  Through  qtrange  perils,  <=■*'■  *"'- 
Heniy  himself  escaped  to  relate  the  horrible  scene.  '^^'^'^*^ 

Pontiac  chose  to  command  in  person  at  Detroit,  that  post 
being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  upper  country.     On  the  6th, 
the  ludiuis,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred,  had  collected  in 
the  woods  around  the  fort.     In  the  evening,  a  squaw  who  had     P™'i»e 
been  kindly  treated,  betrays  to  Major  Gladwyn,  the  comman-  ^o^t^'^ 
daat,  the  desiens  of  the  savages.     On  the  7th,  Pontiac,  with  a  hii  nrw*- 
poity  of  hia  chiefs,  present  themselves  as  in  peace,  desiring  f"^  '**.' 
to  Wd  a  council  widi  the  officers  within  the  fort.     They  are    ds^i«L 
admitted,  but  to  their  surprise  immediately  surrounded  by  the     Jnlj7. 
garrison,  fully  armed.     Major  Gladwyn  approaches  Pontiac, 
lifts  his  blanket,  and  finds  a  short  rifle  concealed  beneath  iL 
Similar  ones  are  sought  for  and  found  upon  each  of  hia  par^. 
Thus  unexpectedly  discovered,  Pontiac  himself  waa  discon- 
certed.    The  Indians  from  without  were  not  let  in ;  but  the 
chief  esci^ed,  or  was  suffered  to  go  forth. 

He  then  besieged  the  fort,  holding  the  garrison  confined  for  He  hold*  ih* 
many  months,  and  cutting  off  supplies  and  reinforcements.  ^^^^' 
At  length  his  allies  grew  weary  of  war,  and  peace  was  con- 
eluded.     Pontiac  died  three  years  afterwards. 

It  was  during  this  period,  that  the  "  United  Brethren,"  or 
Moravians,  planted  themselves  in  America.     A  short  time  be-    Qereuna 
fore  Oglethorpe's  emigration,  these  persecuted  Germans  had  rrom  Hon- 
been  expelled  from  their  native  land,  and  in  a  town  in  Poland,  '^  p^i^ 
we  find  them  with  Count  Zinzcndorf,  son  to  one  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  court,  as  their  spiritual  head.     They  were  jj^  nnni 
closely  united  as  brethren  and  sisters,  and  believed  themselves  tbemM&ei 
called  to  spread  the  gospel  to  benighted  regions.     To  l^mr  **^jwl 
for  tho  salvation  of  the  heathen  aborigines,  they  sought  and 
obtained  means  of  introducing  several  of  their  number  into   Somegoui 
this  country.     A  part  went  first  to  Georgia,  where  they  re-     0«ois«. 
matned  until,  in  the  war  with  the  Spaniards,  they  were  re- 
quired to  take  up  arms.     But  regarding  Christianity  as  oppo-   -^ 
■ed  to  war,  they  left  Georgia,  and  joined  the  other  division,  join  othen 
who  had  settled  at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylva-  m  P«im»y!- 
nia.  ""■■ 

Here  the  society  increased  their  territory  by  purchase  and  J^  i»^" 
W  gift  from  the  savages.  They  erected  buildings,  holding  .nd^eiliu. 
their  goods  in  common.  Brother  Ranch  soon  penetrated  to  tiem  ilteii 
the  Mvage  residences  east  of  the  Hudson,  where,  nine  miles  '^^^ 
«8«t  of  Rhinebeck,  he  established  a  mission,  which  was  called 
Shekomelco.  Others  followed,  and  two  chapels  were  erected  1743. 
within  the  confines  of  Connecticut.  Instances  among  the  In-  Fmnd  ■ 
dian  converts  of  a  total  change  of  life  and  habits,  of  sacrifices  «  ™  vl,^ 
and  suflenngs  wiUmgly  endured — of  religious  emotions,  pa-  uid  two  in 
Ihetic  and  sincere,  evinced  the  traiufomiing  power  of  the  C     — — 
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PART  II.       Jealousies  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  that  the  Moravian 

PERIOD  m.  teachers  would  act  the  same  part  as  the  French  Jesuits  had 

CHAP.  ▼III.  formerly  done,  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  New  York. 

^-^^^''^^^  They  returned  to  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  and  were  follow- 

1746.     ed  by  forty-six  of  their  attached  converts.     These  they  provi- 

Are^x"*  lied  ^®^  ^*^'>  *^^  Watched  over  as  children.     Here  they  spread 

nd  return  to  their  settlements,  to  two  of  which  they  gave  German  names, 

Peimsylva-  signifying  "  Tents  of  Peace"*  and  "  Tents  of  Grace"t    At 

where*they  Mahony  they  had  a  mission-house,  where  nearly  twenty  of 

flourish,     their  number  were  lodged. 

The  learned  Augustus  Spanzenberg  was  the  first  American 
Spanzen-    bishop  of  the  Moravians.     Count  Zinzendorf  himself  came 
Xmerrvka    ^^®'  ^  ^^^  them,  accompanied  by  his  daughter.      David 
bishop.     Zeisberger  went  intrepidly  forth  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of 
Avisit  from  ^^  gj^^  nations  at  the  great  council-fire  at  Onondaga.     They 
zendor^'  received  him  with  courtesy ;  but  they  gave  not  the  same  en- 
Zeisberger.  couragement  to  the  mission,  as  did  the  less  warlike  Delawares. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  was  the  signal  of 
Sufferings   trouble  and  distress  to  the  Moravians.    Desiring  peace  with 
F^^nc?        ^^'  ^^y  y^^  incurred  the  suspicions  and  hostilities  of  each  of 
'  the  three  parties,  English,  French,  and  Indians.    Of  the  latter, 
a  party  mostly  of  Shawanese,  made  a  midnight  attack  on  the 
1755.     mission-house  at  Mahony,  killed  twelve  of  the  missionaries 
Nov.  24.     ^„^  burned  the  house.    The  Moravians  called  in  their  out- 
■acre  at  Ma-  posts,  and  sheltered  their  converts  in  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth 
bony.       until  the  war  was  passed ;  then,  with  fresh  alacrity,  they  pre- 
pared to  extend  their  efibrts  along  the  Susquehanna,  and 
across  the  mountains,  to  the  wild  regions  of  the  Ohio. 

Greorge  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  soon  after 

the  cs^ture  of  Quebec ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  not  finding  his  influence 

October     with  the  new  king  sufficiently  great  to  allow  him  the  measures 

1761.     for  which  alone  he  was  willing  to  become  responsible,  re- 

Pitt  resigns,  gjgned  the  seals  in  October,  1761 ;  and  the  following  year. 

Lord  Bute,  the  earl  of  Bute  was  made  prime  minister.     The  first  object 

of  the  new  administration  was  to  restore  peace  ;  and  contrary 

to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  preliminaries  were  settled. 

Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  Lord  Bute  resigned 

his  place,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  George  Grenville. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  February,  1763, 
by  which  England  obtained  from  France  all  her  possessions 
1763.  in  America,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  excepting  the  island  of 
^S^^  New  Orleans ;  the  navigation  of  that  river  being  left  open  to 
both  nations.  From  Spain  she  obtained  Florida  in  exchange 
for  Havana,  which  had  been  captured  during  the  war.  And 
France,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  Spain  the  territory  of 
LfOuisiana. 

*  Friedenheuten.  f  Gnadenbeuten. 
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PART  III. 

PROM  1763  TO  1789. 

PERIOD    I. 
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CHAPTR  I. 

Causes  of  the  RevolutioxiRiy  War. 

We  come  now  to  trace  the  causes  by  which  England  lost  PART  fit. 
her  colonies,  and  America  gained  her  independence.  perioi>  h 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  general  current  of  events,  we    chap.  i. 
shall  find,  that  the  determination  which  was  made  by  Eng-  v^^^v-^^^ 
land,  soon  afler  the  peace  of  Paris,  to  tax  her  American  colo- 
nies, and  their  subsequent  resistance,  to  which  the  revolution  Honest  m- 
is  often  solely  referred,  were  themselves  events  naturally  ^^jf'JaS*" 
arising  from  Uie  wide  diversity  of  public  sentiment  and  feel-  America  dif- 
ijD^f  on  certain  subjects ;  so  intimately  connected  with  their  ^^l  widely  in 
mutual  relations,  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  discontents  ^^^i^^' 
thence  arising,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  come  to  the  test  of      right 
open  and  determined  opposition.     If  a  father  fully  believes 
himself  justly  possessed  of  power  over  his  son,  or  an  elder 
l^lnrother  over  a  younger,  which  the  son,  or  younger  brother, 
solemnly  considers  as  a  mere  tyrannical  assumption,  to  which 
*  he  cannot  submit,  without  degrading  himself  to  a  state  of  sla*- 
very,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict,  mat,  without  a  change  of 
opinion,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  a  contest  must  arise ;  and, 
if  the  power  of  the  elder  party  cannot  force  submission  from 
the  younger,  a  separation  must  ensue. 

Perhaps,  the  figurative  language,  by  which  England  was 
called  ihe  mother  country,  lud  no  inconsiderable  share  in  ^^t^|7^ 

O;  to  the  nation,  to  which  all  allowed  a  parental  name,     country 
ea  that  she  had  rights  similar  to  those  which  a  parent  °^^'^^* 
has  o\er  a  child ;  whereas,  to  the  English  then  on  the  stage,      '^ 
thtU  old  England,  which  our  forefathers  left,  was  as  much  a 
parent  land,  as  to  the  Americans.     Had  the  epithet  been  used 
in  common,  and  the  language  of  the  parties  such  as  showed 
them  to  be»  what  they  really  were,  fellow  subjects  of  the  same 
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PART  III.  laws,  and  biethien  of  the  same  blood,  England  might  not  have 

PERIOD!,   been  unjust,  nor  her  coloniea  driven  to  revok. 

cH«p.T.  '       Ensland  believed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  colonieB, 

'.^fv'^tJ  that  she  had  a  right  to  change  their  gavomtnents,  although 

Sabi«eu  of  established  by  royaj  charters.   She  maintained  that  she  could 

^i^S""''  at  her  pleasure,  regulate  and  restrict  their  commerce ;  and  to 

twean  the    ^B  opinion  the  colonies  did  not  in  general  object ;  but,  in 

twoputies.  particular  cases,  they  belieTed  she  carried  this  power  to  an 

oppressive  extent.     Finally,  she  claimed  a  right  to  collect 

from  the  provinces,  a  revenue,  either  by  external  duties 

imposed  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  by  internal  taxes,  on 

articles  to  be  consumed  by  the  colonists.     It  was  the  subject 

Intental    of  tntmial  taxation,  on  which  the  moat  decided  opposition  of 

'"T'h*    opuiioi>>  prevailed.     The  Americans  did  not  dispute  the  right 

American*  °^  ^^  British,  in  respect  to  external  taxes,  except  when  cai- 

ihe  groand  ried  to  a  vexatious  extent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law,  called  the 

uf  TenM-    Sugar  Act ;  but  the  subject  of  internal  taxes,  having  been 

"'^'      deeply  considered,  they  debberately  determined  not  to  submit 

to  their  imposition  in  any  mannoT,  or  by  any  assembly,  except 

by  one  composed  of  their  own  representatives. 

It  ha^  been  already  seen  in  how  many  instances,  the  Bri- 

.  Ush,  acting  consistently  with  these  views,  had  attempted  what 

^the  coloiusts  considered  encroachments  upon  their  ri^tv; 

'  and  that  they  had  reluctantly  submitted,  evaded,  or  resisted, 

as  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion,  or  the  apprehended  im- 

^^^i^i^to'  portance  of  the  contested  right,  seemed  to  require.     In  many 

homolc  and  instances,  they  had  oppoeed  the  governors  sent  over  by  the 

^^1^^    crown ;  and  those,  by  their  complunts,  had  made  the  £i^sh 

government  believe  that  their  American  provinces  were,  by 

degrees,  shaking  off  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  tending 

to  a  state  of  independence  ;  to  prevent  which,  measures  must 

be  taken  to  humble  and  subjuoatb  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  die 
late  war,  between  England  and  France,  in  which  the  coloniea 
had  so  deep  an  interest,  and  in  which  they  bore  so  la^  a 
^^'^jP^  share.  While  pressed  by  a  common  enemy,  these  causes  of 
Fnncb  wu.  dissension  remained  latent ;  but  as  soon  as  this  war  termi- 
nated, and  while  yet  the  colonies  were  rejoicing  in  being  de- 
livered from  a  foe,  who  had  so  long  instigated  ue  savwes  to 
midnight  murder,  die  government  of  Endand  began  to  &libe- 
rate  by  what  means  the^  could  best  btm  the  stiibbom  provin- 
cials,  to  what  they  considered  due  subjection.  This  was  uot, 
however,  the  only  motive  of  the  British  ministn,  in  the  sets 
which  ensued.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  added  man 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  their  national  debL 
To  find  the  means  of  defraying  its  annual  charges,  and  Other 
increased  expenditures,  was  now  the  difficult  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish  government 

As  early  as  1760,  the  mutual  jealonsies  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country  appeared  in  B'        •        - 
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the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  act,  W  which  duties  PARTllL 
were  laid  on  foreign  sugar  and  molasses,  which,  haring  been  feeiod  L 
considered  oppressive,  bad  been  evaded.     The  custom-house     *'"*'■  '■ 
officers  were  directed,  in  case  of  suspecting  these  articles  to  '-*'v-*^ 
be  concealed,  to  apply  to  the  superior  court  of  the  colony  for  j.^^', 
what  were  termed,  "  writs  of  assistance,"  which  were  a  kind  g^reliStliB 
of  general  search  warrant.    Any  petty  custom-house  officer,    aiw  act 
■lined  with  one  of  them,  might,  on  pretence  of  seBrching  for 
these  articles,  invade,  at  his  pleasure,  the  family  redrement 
of  any  gentleman  in  the  province. 

The  people  of  Boston  determined  to  oppose  the  granting 
of  writs  of  assistance,  and  employed  two  of  their  most  emi* 
*   nent  lawyers,  Oxenbridge  Thatcher  and  James  Otis,  for  this 
\  pmpose.     The  latter  of  these  gentlemen  defended  the  cause    Feteour, 
^J-M    American  rights  with  such  impetuous   eloquence,   that   sowSi^of 
/  one  who  heard  him,  John  Adams,  af^rwards  himself  so  highly  juonOtii 
'  distinguished,  said,  "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire !       Every  man  agunit  <nii* 
ofan  immensely  crowded  audience  went  away  ready  to  take      ^^ 
aims  against  writs  of  assistance.     Then  and  there  was  the 
first  scene  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  then   and  there    American  independence  was  born." 
The  writs  were,  however, under  certain  restrictions,  granted; 
bnt  such  waa  their  unpopularity,  that  they  were  little  used. 
Jtn  1762,  plans  were  on  foot  for  chuiging  the  American     1769. 
gOremments.     This   much  dreaded  measure  had,   as   waa     Oonma 
warned,  by  intercepted  letters,  been  recommended  by  Sir     Benmrf. 
Francis  Bernard,  who,  in  1760,  had  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  iou,^epui 
as  the  royal  governor.     Bernard,  in  his  letters,  charged  the     laoan, 
colonists  with  being  hostile  to  British  rule,  and  aiming  at  ab- 
solute independence.     He  said  "  the  attempt  to  enforce  die 
Sogar  act,"  which,  though  enacted  in  1733,  nad  been  evaded, 
"  had  caused  more  alarm  than  the  massacre  at  Fort  William 
Henry."    Hb  avowed  the  opinion,  that  parliament  had  toll 
power  to  alter  the  colonial  governments,  and  to  change  their 
leapectiTe  boundaries,  notwithstanding  the  royal  charters ;  he 
connselled,  that  several  of  the  smaller  provinces  should  be  ntoaaeaii 
consoUdaled,  to  make  one  more  respectable,  and  more  easily  j,^^^^^ 
governed  ;  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary    coIoum. 
nobility,  and  asserted  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colo- 
nioBi  tnit  suggested  the  ezpe£ency  of  admitting  into  that  body, 
r^iresentatives  &om  America.     The  publication  of  theae  let- 
ters caused  great  alarm  and  bitter  resentment  against  the  man, 
who,  as  they  believed,  had  thus  acted  the  part  of  deadly  hov 
tOi^  to  theu  vital  interests. 


LORD   aBKIfTII.LE    PROKWkB    A    DUTY    ON    ST&KFS. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Britiih  TuUitnL—Tba  Sump  Act. 

PART  HI.      In  1764,  Lord  Grenville  gave  notice  to  the  Americui  agents 

rEUOD  L  in  London,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  draw  a  rerenue  bom 

CHIP.  n.  the  colonies,  and  that  he  should,  in  the  ensning  sessira  of 

^..«■-v^ky  parliament,  propose  a  duty  on  stamps.    He  wished  them  to 

ITtfA.    communiciOe  with  their  constituents,  and  learn  whether  any 

Sumpdoij  other  duties,  equsUy  productive,  and  more  agreeahle  to  the 

^'o^i  colonies,  might  be  substituted.    Soon  after,  resolutions  were 

made  »r-  passed  in  the  house  of  commons,  continuing,  and  making  per- 

P"*""-      petoal,  the  odious  duties  on  sugar,  and  molassea,  and.  some 

other  articles  imported  into  the  colonies,  and  subjecting  siqi- 

poaed  offenders  to  be  tried  by  courts  of  admiralty,  in  such  a 

manner  as  would  deprive  them  of  trial  by  jury,  and  might  take 

thein  far  from  their  nomes. 

The  colonial  agents  in  London  informed  their  respectiTo 

colonies  of  the  intended  ayatem  of  taxation.    A  great  alann 

^^^^y^  was  excited.    Massachusetts  iostrocted  her  agenta  to  deny 

nnia,  mod  the  right  of  parliament  to  impose  lazes  upon  those  who  were 

W^Yg^  not  represented  in  the  house  of  oommona.     The  hons*  Ol 

p„,^      burgesses  in  Virginia  appointed  a  committee  to  ptepai*  an 

address  to  the  king  and  parliament,  expressing  their  sense  of 

the  destructive  consequences  of  such  a  measure.     The  asaem- 

bly  of  New  York  also  sent  petitions,  which,  in  a  spirit  moi* 

bold  and  decided  than  thoae  fiom  any  othar  colony,  asserted 

their  own  rights,  and  the  limitotiona  of  Britiah  power.    Asao- 

So^itia    ciations  were  formed  in  all  the  colonies  to  encourage  home 

^^!^  g^  manufactures,  and  prohibit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of 

iih  tnde  in  British  goods.     The  tendency  of  this  judicious  measure  was 

Amaiic*.    (g  make  the  colonists  less  dependent,  and,  by  operating  inju- 

liously  on  the  British  meichanta,  to  make  them  a  part^  against 

the  ministry. 

The  British  government  were  aware  that  they  had  to  deal 

i-  with  a  spirited  people ;  yet  they  cloaed  their  eyea  to  ths  fall 

evidence  of  the  etem  independence  of  ths  Aqieiicaa  chancbw^ 

R^V^^  Su-  Robert  Walpole,  in  tiie  reign  of  Gecnse  11.,  had  mtdai^ 

■rr  Mr.  Pitt  Stood  it  better,  when,  in  reply  to  those  who  adviaed  him  to 

mnldnn.  i^se  a  revenue  by  taxing  America,  he  aaid,  "  he  left  that  t» 

itw  snloaiM.  those  who  should  come  after  him — who  had  more  cODnM- 

than  himself;"  and  Mr.  Pitt,  also,  when,  according  to  hia 

IT  W.    own  expression,  he  did  not  choose  "  to  bum  his  fingers  wiA 

Sr:i'i.f;«>  American  tax." 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  which,  in  tnlh^was  aot 

>  imexp«cted,  in  1765,  Lord  Grenville,  pnrsiiant  to  his  dedusd 

intention,  inlrodiiced  into  the  Britiut  padiaannl,  his  plaa 
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for  taxing  America,  to  commence  with  duties  on  stamps.  In  PART  IP. 
the  house  of  commons,  the  project,  though  ably  supported,  period  l 
met  with  ardent  and  animated  opposition.  It  was  on  this  caip.  a. 
occasion,  ihat  Colonel  Barre  was  roused  to  that  unpremedi-  ^.^"v"^ 
tated  elFort  of  eloquence,  which  has  made  his  name,  to  this 
day,  ai^ar  to  Americans,  like  that  of  a  friend. 

In  answer  to  Charles  Townshend,  he  having  caught  that    ITW, 
orator's  last  expression,  he  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  Children  ^'°"*""' 
planlod  by  your  care !     No  !     Your  oppressions  planted  them  ihLi'^rMi 
in  America !     They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  an  uncultivated  Onujn  owtt 
land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  to  which  ,^°™-'°^^ 
human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  cruelties  of  theriobn 
a  lavage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  it  upton  me  to 
say,  the  most  terrible,  that  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  God's 
Muih.     They  nourished  by  your  indulgence !     No !     They 
grew  by  your  neglect!     When  you  began  to  care  about  them, 
that  care  was  exercised  in  sending  persons  to  rule  over  them, 
whose  character  and  conduct  has  caused  the  blood  of  these 
sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  them.     They  protected  by  „    j^^^ 

¥»iir  arms !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defense  !  that  the*  uc 
he  people  of  America  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  l(iTit1..W 
Hag  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  they  will  ^J^^J' 
vindicate  them."  lib«jiy. 

Neither  the  eloquence  of  Colonel  Barre,  the  petitions  of  the 
London  merchants,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  M«rah  asod 
coidd  prevent  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.    Of  three  hundred,  ernnwntHw 
who  voted  in  the  house  of  commons,  only  fifty  were  against    thettunp 
it;  in  the  house  of  lords,  there  was  not  a  single  dissenting       ""^ 
voice ;  and  the  royal  assent  was  readily  obtained. 

By  this  act,  no  written  instrument  could  he  legal,  unless 
the  paper  was  stamped  on  which  it  was  drawn;  and  this 
stamped  paper  was  to  be  purchased,  at  exhorbiiant  prices,  of 
llie  agents  of  the  British  government. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for  the 
breach  of  this  act,  as  of  all  others  relating  to  trade  and  reve*  ^"Tj^ 
nue,  in  any  admiralty,  or  king's  marine  court,  throughout  the  •™'™*'' 
colonies.     These  courts  preceded  in  trials,  without  the  inter-  Tritllnjin 
vention  of  a  jury.     This  act,  both  in  regard  to  the  suspension  mpaiiud 
of  what  the  colonists  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
their  rights,  that  of  trial  by  jury,  and  also  in  regard  to  that 
extension  of  jurisdiction,  by  which  they  were  liable  to  be  call- 
ed to  trial,  for  real  or  supposed  offenses,  to  distant  provinces, 
was,  next  to  that  for  direct  taxation,  the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
colonics  of  any  aggression  of  the  British  government. 

Anticipating  op|iosiiion  to  these  measures,  parliament  pass-  ^^  ibrqnu 
ed  laws  fur  sending  troops  to  America,  and  obliging  the  inhab-  tcring  tmogi 
ilftnis  of  those  colonies  to  which  they  should  be  sent,  to  fur-  '"  A""™***- 
oishihom  with  (juarters,  and  all  necessary  supplies. 

The  stamp  act  whs  io  lake  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Novem-  fnokka^ 
ber.      The  night  after  its  pasvage.  Dr.  Fruiklin,  then  in      iMur 
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PART  III  London  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  wrote  to  liis  friend  Cliarles 
PERIOD  I.  Thompson,  "  The  sun  of  liberty  is  Bet ;  you  must  light  up  the 
oHip.  m.  candles  of  industry  and  economy,"  "  Be  assured,"  said  Mr, 
-'^'•'■''•^  Thompson,  in  reply, "  we  shall  light  up  torches  of  quite  anoth- 

Tbooipaon's  ^^  gon." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  stamp  act,  the  smothered  feelings  ol 
Spirited  op.  ^®  colonists  broke  forth  into  one  general  burst  of  indignation. 
position.     The  house  of  burgeaaes  in  Virginia  were  at  that  time  in  ses- 
sion.     It  was  here  that  the  first  public  opposition  was  made 
to  the  odious  act ;  and  the  man,  by  whom  the  resolutions, 
u     „-,     which   expressed  this  opposition,  were  introduced,  was  the 
TlioXe  re-  eloqQcnt  and  ardent  Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young  lawyer,  and 
«oluiionsof  a  member  of  the  bouse.      Of  his  five  celebrated  resolutions, 
bureessM  in  ^°  ^^^^ '"'"""  asserted  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Virginia,     colonlsts ;  the  last  declared  they  were  not  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  any  law,  imposing  taxes  upon  them,  excepting  such 
as  were  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony.    These 
resolutions,  more  especially  the  last,  were  warmly  opposed  by 
the  house  of  burgesses  ;  but  the  bold  and  irresistible  eloquence 
of  Henry  finally  prevailed,  and  they  were  passed  by  a  major- 
ity of  a  single  voice.     In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  the  conduct 
of  the  king  was,  for  the  first  time  in  any  public  body  in  Ameri- 
^TmcK    ca,  arraigned  ;  and  Patrick  Henry,  in  this,  dared  what  might 
Hi/dMiiig  ^^^"  '^'•^^  l"™  1"*  l''""-     ^•^  asserted  that  the  king,  in  assent- 
eloquence    iug  to  the  law  for  taxing  the  colonics,  had  act«d  ue  part  of  a 
SjI^^'mo  *y^"' '  ^"^  alluding  to  the  fate  of  other  tyrants,  he  exclaim- 
oppo«mon.   ed,  "CiBsar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  I.  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  III." — he  was  interrupted  by  the  cry  of  "treason!" — 
pausing  for  a  moment,  ha  deliberately  concluded — "  may  profit 
by  their  example ; — if  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

The  next  day  the  members  were  alarmed,  on  consideiing  die 
bold  stand  which  they  had  taken  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Henry, 
the  fifth  resolution  was  rescinded ;  but  it  had  already  with  the 
others  gone  forth,  and,  although  at  first  cautiously  circulated, 
all  were  at  length  openly  pubhshed,  and  produced  tiolent  ex- 
citements throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Congresi  at  New  Yorii— Repral  nt  the  Stamp  Act. 

Bbpore  the  proceedings  in  Virginia  had  become  known  in 
Ao^i^eM  Massachusetts,  the  general  court  of  that  colony  had  aseem- 
JSIJ^hu-  hied,  and  adopted  measures  to  produce  a  combined  opposition 
tfiia.  Dele-  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  parliament.  Letters  were  ad- 
"fmm  ni^no''  i^^^ed  to  the  assemblies  of  the  other  colonies,  proposing  that 
'  oioniea.    a  cougress,  composed  of  deputies  firom  each,  should  jneet  to 
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consult  on  their  common  interests.  This  proposition  was  not  FART  Ul. 
agreed  to  b^  all,  and  indeed  it  met,  nt  first,  a  general  opposi-  period  L 
lion.  Delegates  were,  however,  elected  from  Massachusetts,  oM*r-  m- 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Now  Jersey,  Penn-  ^^'•v"^ 
sylrania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,  which  was  the  day  desig-     1T85. 
nated  by  Massachusetts  for  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  the   p.^  '-^ 
delegates  assembled  at  New  York.     Tbeir  first  measure  was  nenUfwn- 
to  draw  up  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that  the  col-  greas.  Ttair 
onista  were  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  natural    „(  JStiJ^ 
born  subjects  of  Great  Britain ;   that  the  most   essential  of 
these  were  an  exclusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privi- 
lege  of  trial  by  jury ;  and  that  the  Lite  acts  of  parliament,  im- 
posing taxes  on  the  inhabitants  without  their  consent,  and  ex- 
lending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  had  a 
manifest  tendency  to  subvert  these  rights  and  liberties.     The  petuionito 
congress  then  prepared  an  address  to  the  king,  and  petitions  ihs  king  mud 
to  both  houses  of  parliament.     The  colonies  which  were  not  pariiiraent 
represented  in  this  congress,  also  forwarded  to  England  simi- 
lar petitions. 

As  the  day  approached  on  which  the  stamp  act  was  to  take  q^.      - 
effect,  the  popular  feeling  against  it  increased.      Had  duties  lutegofdic 
been  laid  on  articles  of  convenience  or  luxury,  these  might   "'"np  ««. 
have  been  dispensed  with ;  but  this  law  was  so  framed,  that     a 
I    the  evil  intended  as  a  penal^  for  disobedience,  was  no  less    oh^edra 
tlian  the  suspension  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the  social  or-  civil  gorem- 
der,  and  the  creation  of  a  state  of  anarchy.     Neither  trade  nor   °^jj^ 
navigation  could  proceed;  no  contract  could  be  legally  made,     ^^ 
no  process  against  an  offender  could  be  instituted,  no  appren- 
tice could  be  indented,  no  student  could  receive  a  diploma, 
nor  even  coidd  the  estates  of  the  dead  be  legally  settled,  until 
the  stamp  duty  was  paid. 

Measures  were  taken  to  make  the  situation  of  all  concerned  Cnloiiuiide- 
in  its  collection  so  unpleasant,  that  no  one  might  be  found  '^'^jw  11' 
hardy  enough  to  engage  as  an  ofKccr.      At  Boston,  in  the    impouiUi 
manih  of  August,  the  populace,  after  burning  the  effigy  of  Mr.  f"  iny  offi. 
Andiew  OUvor,  the  proposed  distributer  of  stamps,  assembled   "ii^^ 
at  his  house,  broke  his  windows,  and  destroyed  his  furniture,      ituup*. 
Mr.  Oliver  then  formally  pledged  himself  to  have  no  concern 
in  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  statute.     The  houses  of  an 
officer  of  the  court  of  ad^niralty,  and  of  one  of  the  custom- 
house officers,  were  entered,  and  their  effects  purloined.     But  j^°^^ 
the  greatest  damage  was  done  in  the  mansion  of  Lieut.  Gov.    of  Boat^' 
Hutchinson,  whose  loss  in  furniture,  plate,  pictures,  and  mon-  nughyuwd, 
•y,  was  very  cooBiderable  ;  and  was  a  chief  item  in  a  claim  no'iJu^Sn. 
which  Great  Britain  af^rwards  made  against  Massachusetts,     son,  and 
In  New  Haven,  Mr.  Ingersol,  like  Mr.  Oliver,  was  obliged  to   *■■■■  '"!!^ 
declare  his  resolution  not  to  become  a  distributer.     Similar      Hmtvk. 
Mwnea  occurred  in  other  places. 

Tbfi  Sxst  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  to 
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PART  in.  take  effect,  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  belU,  as  for  a  fu- 
FBRiOD  1.  neral  procession,  and  signs  of  mourning  and  sorrow  appeared 
caxT.  III.    in  all  the  coloniea.      In  New  York,  the  stamp  act  was  hawk- 
vjWN'^*-'  ed  about  with  a  death's  head  attached  to  it,  under  the  title  of 
Not.  1.     (he  "  Folly  of  England  and  the  min  of  America."     "  In  Ports- 
^^p  „'   mouth.  New  Hampshire,"  says  Dr.  Holmes,  "  a  coSm,  neatly 
SinguUr  de- ornamented,  and  inscribed  widi '  Liberty,  aged  CXLV  years,' 
'^''*'^'    waB  prepared  for  the  funeral  procession,  which  began  from 
the  stale  house,  attended  with  two  unbraced  drums.      Minute 
In  Ports-    guns  were  fired  until  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  grave,  when 
■^'•'.N.H.  an  oration  was  pronounced,  in  honor  of  the  deceased.    Scarce- 
'Lit^T's    'y  ^^  ^^^  oration  concluded,  when,  some  remains  of  life  hav< 
deaih.hu-    ing  been  discovered,  the  corpse  was  taken  up.     The  inscrip- 
"c^"  '*''"  ""  ^^  '*''■  °^  ^^^  coffin  was  changed  to  Libbrtt  Revivbd  ! 
The  bells  suddenly  struck  a  cheerful  sound,  and  joy  again  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance," 

In  fine,  the  opposition  to  the  law  was  general  and  systems- 

1965.     ''''•     Even  the  women,  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  imited 

The  trompn  with  the  men  in  their  exertions  to  prevent  the  importation  Ol 

""''••o  P"- British  goods;  and  cheerfully  relinquished  every  species  of 

'^2^,^^'' ornament,  which  was  manufactured  in  England.      The  pro- 

(Dodi.      ceedingB  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  suspended,  in  order 

that  no  stamps  might  be  used  ;  and  those  engaged  in  dispuieB 

were  earnestly  and  effectually  exhorted,  by  the  leading  men, 

to  terminate  them  by  reference. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  British 

ministry ;  the  authors  of  the  stamp  act  had  been  removed,  and 

Lord  Qien-  their  places  supplied  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  mora 

^^^jj^™*l  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies.      The  Marquis  of 

the  Duhe  of  Rockingham  was  made  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  Duke  of 

Grafton.     Graflon  and  General  Conway,  secretaries  of  state.     Thejr 

were  now  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  for  they  perceived  that 

measures  must  be  taken,  either  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute, 

or  oblige  the  Americana  to  submit  to  it,  by  force  of  arms.     In 

1766.     January,  1 766,  the  petitions  of  congress,  and  other  papers  re- 

JanuiuT.     lating  to  the  affairs  of  America,  were  laid  before  the  house  of 

<!Bol»rM*lia  co""'ion9-     After  their  ejMmination,  a  resolution  was  introdiH 

right  to  bind  ced  by  General  Conway,  declaring  that  parhament  "had  fiill 

the  entDniea.  power  lo  bind  the  colonies,  and  people  of  America,  in  all  cases 

„  whatsoever ;"  which,  afler  an  animated  debate,  was  adopted. 

Di.  Fnuik-  '^^^  "B^  '^'^yi  ^^  ministry,  now  bent  on  a  repeal  of  the 
Ih)  eiBmined  stamp  act,  instituted  inquiries  upon  the  subject,  and  among  other 
*'iame  rf"  persons.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  before  the  house  of  com- 
aNnmoni;  mona.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  acts  of  parliament 
f^^!™  ^S  for  taxing  America,  had  alienated  the  affections  of  the  peopls 
not  (^t.  ^'^  ^^  mother  country,  and  that  they  would  never  submit  to 
BOluirapeal  *^^  Stamp  duty,  unless  compelled. 

lU  Hu^       The  resolution  to  repeal  that  act,  was  opposed  by  Ijori 

^«d^^r  ^'^"'^^  '^  ^  adherents,  who  were  answered  by  &u.  PitL 

Kn.     '  That  great  ststesmsn  nuuntained,  that  tftzatioa  wu  no  put  of 
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file  govemiag  or  legislative  power  which  parhameiit  had  a  right  FARTIIL 
to  exert  over  the  colonies ;  and  concluded  with  a  motion,  "  that  Peuod  L 
the  stamp  act  be  repealed,  totally,  absolniely,  and  immedi-  chit,  rr, 
atehr.  \-*-i^'^,/ 

The  bill  (oT  its  repeal,  at  length  passed  the  commonB,  uid  Pum«  the 
was  sent  to  (he  house  of  lords,  where  it  met  with  much  op-  ^"""[ir-' 
position.      But  the  cause  of  the  colonies  was  ably  advocated  the  iwiM  of 
by  Lord  Camden.     "  My  position,"  said  he,  "is  this;  I  re-  .'"^^'^ 
peat  it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour — taxation  and  repre-       j^^"^' 
sentation  are  inseparable.      This  position  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  it  is  more — it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  na- 
tnre :  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  absolutely  his  own ;  no 
man  has  a  ri^  (o  take  it  from  him  without  his  consent. 
Whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an  iujniy  ;  whoever  does   Mireli  18. 
it,  commits  a  robbery."     The  bill  for  repeal  at  length  passed  ^f^  ^ 
die  house  of  Lords,  but  with  it  was  uiother,  called  the  "  de-  lo^^'^^it, 
claratoiy  bill,"  in  which  the  resolution  was  repeated,  that     nlatuj 
**  parliament  had  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  eases  what-    '^f^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Saoand  lUeiDpt  lo  tu  America. — Oppoailioii. 

Althovoh  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  gave  joy  to  the  col-    mm^^ 
enists,  yet,  while  a  principle  was  at  the  same  time  asserted,    QoioniM 
upon  which,  any  future  minisUy,  with  the  sanction  of  parlia-  jealoua  and 
mentary  authority,  might  oppress  them,  they  continued  a  jeal-    ■••*'>'''l- 
ons  watch  over  die  British  govemmenL 

General  Conway  recommended  to  the  colonies,  to  make 
compensation,  to  those  who  had  suffered  in  attempting  to  en- 
force the  stamp  act     Governor  Bernard  laid  this  recommend- 
ation before  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  requisition 
with  which  they  must  of  necessity  comply.     With  this  they  Hraaciuil 
were  offended,  as  it  disabled  them,  they  said,  from  voluntarily   Htu  cen- 
grandng  to  the  king  such  favors  as  he  requested.     At  first  they  "c^^ih^^^ 
refiised  to  make  any  compensation  lo  the  sufferers,  but  they  but  pa^gu> 
finally  consented,  though  in  a  manner  highly  displeasing  to  thaiuMia. 
the  British  govenuuent,  for  the  same  act  which  made  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  damage,  expressed  a  pardon  to  those  by 
whom  it  was  done. 

In  July,  another  change  look  place  in  the  British  ministiy,      j^. 
and  a  cabinet  was  fiumed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  now  Pin  a>  tba 
Earl  of  Chatham.    The   proceedings  of  the  Americans  had  g^ifj^ 
^vmi   great  oSenae    to    the    British,   and  they    were    con-       nac 
Mnmed  by  many  who  had  heretofore  espoused  their  cause. 
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1767. 


1768. 

Massachu- 
setts re- 
quests the 


PART  111.  In  May,  1767,  Charles  Townshend/then  chancellor  of  the 
PERIOD  I.  exchequer,  influenced  by  Lord  Grenville,  brought  into  parlia- 
cHAP.  IV.  ment  a  second  plfn  for  taxing  America,  by  imposing  duties  on 
all  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  painter's  colors,  which  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  colonies.  This  bill  passed  both  houses  oi 
Parliament  parliament  without  much  opposition.     And  during  the  same 

iniDoses  new  ''-  •  « 

^es.  session  an  act  was  passed,  suspending  the  authority  of  the 
assembly  of  New  York,  until  they  should  comply  with  the 
requisition  to  quarter  troops,  which  they  had  refused;  and 
another,  appointing  the  ofhcers  of  the  navy,  as  custom-house 
officers,  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation. 

These  three  acts  following  each  other  in  qu^ck  succession, 
caused,  throughout  America,  a  revival  of  the  same  feelings 
which  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  had  produced.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1768,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  prepared  a  petition 
to  the  king,  and  sent  letters  to  those  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
co-operation  who  had  been  most  active  in  defending  the  cause  of  America, 
of  the  other  affain  asserting  what  they  considered  their  rights,  and  claim- 

CO  onies  ^ 

ing  deliverance  from  those  unjust  and  oppressive  taxes,  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  recent  acts  of  parliament.     They 
also  addressed  circulars  to  the  other  colonial  assemblies,  en- 
treating their  co-operation,  in  obtaining  the  redress  of  their 
grievances. 
^nS^^  B^r       '^^^  British  ministry  viewed  this  measure  as  an  attempt  to 
ish  minisiiy.  convene  another  congress ;  and  as  they  had  always  dreaded 
the  etfects  of  voluntary  colonial  union,  independent  of  the 
Bernard  dis-  crovvii,  they  instructed  Gov.  Bernard,  to  require  the  assembly 
^embly!   ^^  rescind  the  vote  by  which  the  circulars  were  sent  to  the  oth- 
er colonies ;  and,  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  dissolve  them ; 
at  the  same  time,  addressing  letters  to  the  other   colonial 
governors,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Massachusetts.     In  the  assembly  of  that  province, 
ninety-two,  out  of  one  hundred  and  nine  representatives,  refu- 
sed to  rescind  the  vote,  or  disapprove  of  their  former  proceed- 
ings, and  the  governor,  in  consequence,  dissolved  the  assembly. 
But  instead  of  intimidating,  these  measiures  did  but  exasperate 
the  people. 

In  June,  the  custom-house  ofllicers  seized  a  sloop  belonging 

Seizure  of  ^^  John  Hancock,  a  merchant  of  eminence,  and  a  patriot  much 

Hancock's   beloved  by  the  people  of  Boston.     They  assembled  in  crowds, 

tlooprc-     insulted  and  beat  the  ofllcers,  and  compelled  them  to  leave 

the  town.     Non-importation  agreements,  with  regard  to  all  ar- 

tatioii  T^c-  tides  on  which  duties  had  been  laid,  were  now  extensively 

ments.      adopted. 

The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  not  convened,  since  its 

Boston  vain-  dissolution  by  Gov.  Bernard.      A  report  was  circulated,  that 

ly  petitions  troops  were  ordered  to  march  into  Bost(A.     A  town  meeting 

lo^cSrimM-  w^  called,  and  the  governor  was  earnestly  entreated  to  con- 

MmUy.     yoke  the  assembly.      His  reply  was  "  that  he  could  not  call 
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another  assembly  this  yeai,  without  ftuther  cominands  from  PART  111. 
the  king."  Pebiod  i. 

A  conventiDn  was  then  proposed,  and  accordingly  held,  on  "fttt.  it. 
the  22d  of  September.  The  members  petitioned  the  govern-  '-^"''^^ 
or,  that  an  assembly  might  be  called ;  but  he  refused,  calling  ^f'-  ^ 
them  rebels.  They  transmitted  to  the  king  a  respectful  ac-  tioaTnmt^ 
count  of  theb  proceedings,  and  then  dissolved,  ailer  a  session  seienl 
of  five  days.  ^^^t^ 

Orders  were  given  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  troops  in  the  colonies,  to  station  a  force  in 
Boston,  to  overawe  the  citizens,  and  protect  the  custom-house 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.     Two  regiments  were 
accordingly  ordered  from  Halifax,  and  escorted  by  seven  arm-     Sept.  28. 
ed  vessels,  they  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  28th  of  September.    "^""^  "P 
The  fleet  took  a  station  which  commanded  the  town,  and  the  f„„  Halifax 
troops  having  landed  under  the  cover  of  their  guns,  marched  lo  iiouon, 
into  Boston  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  select  men  of  the  town  refusing  to  provide  them    _u-rtB»d 
with  quarters,  the  governor  commanded  the  state  bouse  to  be      in  the 
opened  for  their  reception.     The  presence  of  the  soldiers,  had  ■■»"  htyait. 
great  influence  in  restraining  outward  violence,  yet  so  offen- 
sive was  the  measure,  that  it  greatly  increased  hostile  dispo- 
sitions. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year,  news  was  received  that  the 
late  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  were  delared  by  parliament 
to  be  "  illegal,  unconstitutional,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  parliament."     Both  houses,  in  a  joint  address     ITflS 
to  the  king,  had  recommended  vigorous  measures,  and  had  ThreaifniM 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  beseech  him  to  direct  the  governor  of  q^  Brit- 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  make  strict  inquiries,  as  to  all  treasons        tin. 
committed  in  that  province  since  the  year  1767  ;  in  order  that 
the  persons  moat  active  in  committing  them,  might  be  sent  to 
England  for  trial. 

The  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  met  a  few  days  after 
this  address  was  received  in  the  colonies.  They  passed  reso- 
lutions,  in  which  they  boldly  denied  the  right  of  the  king  to  gpiitJi^i,. 
remove  an  offender  out  of  the  colony  for  trial ;  and  voted  an  giaia. 
address  to  the  crown,  which,  lliough  in  a  style  of  loyalty, 
stated  their  deep  conviction  that  the  complaints  of  the  colo- 
nists were  well  founded. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  ff„, 
governor,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the  assembly.  But  the  cur-  Lorf  Bow- 
rent  of  opposition  was  loo  strong  to  be  stayed.  The  members  'J^J^,^  j£ 
assembled  at  a  private  house  ;  elected  their  speaker,  Peyton  Mives'  ihe 
Randolph,  Esq.,  moderator  ;  and  proceeded  to  pass  some  deci-  ^||°"j^°^ 
ded  resolutions  against  importing  British  goods.  These  were  Th^  n^', 
introduced  by  Colonel  Washington,  who  had  been  a  member  ihcmselve* 
of  the  house  since  his  resignation.  This  example  was  fol-.  J^^"^^ 
lowed  by  other  colonies ;  and  non -importation  agreemenls,  hlj. 
which  had  before  been  entered  into  by  Boston,  Salem,  the  city 
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PART  in.  of  New  York,  and  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  now  became 
FERtoDi.    gener&l. 

catr.  ly.        Jn  May,  the  ossombly  of  Massachusetts  convened.     They 

^■^"■"^^  refused  to  proceed  with  business  while  the  state  house  was 

Ifl'l'O.     surrounded  by  an  armed  force.     The  governor  would  not  re- 

AiwmSv  of '""''^  '^' ''"'  adjourned  them  to  Cambridge.      Here  they  ex- 

Uuuctiu-   pressed  their  decided  belief,  that  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 

•oiwcoii-    ing  army  in  the  colony  in  time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  ot 

J'^'uraed  ^^"  natural  rights.     They  refused  to  make  any  of  the  appro- 

lo  Cun-     priations  of  money  which  the  governor  proposed,  and  he  again 

'"*'**■      prorogued  them.     In  August,  Governor  Bernard  was  recalled, 

and  the  government  left  in  the  hands  of  Lieutenant  Governor 

Hutchinson. 

On  the  5lh  of  March,  1770,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Boston  insulted  the  military,  while  under  arms  ;  and  an  affray 

Much  5.    took  place,  in  which  four  persons  were  killed.      The  bells 

f^TT'^h'  *^'^  instantly  rung;  the  people  rushed  from  the  country  to 

^'^      the  aid  of  the  citizens  ;  and  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  retire 

to  Castle  William,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  enraged 

multitude.     A  trial  was  instituted  :  the  soldiers  arraigned  were 

all  acquitted,  except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  manalangh- 

.j.  ter.    The  moderation  of  the  jury,  and  the  ability  with  which 

trietHornrar.  they  were  defended  by  two  of  the  leading  opposera  of  British 

der.uidiblj  aggression,  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  were  honorable 

defended  by  (^  jjj    indiriJuala,  and  to  their  country.     This  event,  however, 

uid  jHiah   increased  the  detestation  in  which  the  stationing  of  a  soldiery 

Quiney,      among  the  people,  was  held. 

In  England  Lord  North  was  appointed  to  the  ministry.     He 

Janiu^     introduced  a  bill  into  puliameni,  which  passed  on  the  12lh  of 

Lord  Nonh  April,  removing  the  duties  which  hod  been  laid  in  1767,  ex- 

wnly  pur-   cepiing  those  on  tea.     But,  as  had  been  predicted  by  ^ose 

P^ilng'pc   ^l)"  opposed  this  partial  removal,  the  people  of  America  were 

Ucy.        not  aalislicd,  while  the  system  was  adhered  to  and  pailiament 

claimed  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies. 

Tho'^^        In  177:3,  meetings  were  heldin  the  towns  throughout  Maa- 

i)r[he"pea^  sachuseits,  where  coinmitices  were  appointed  to  maintain  a 

pic  lumedio  correspondence   with  each  other.     Theso   meetings,  which 

'*'*f  ih''''"''  P™^*^*!  l''"  nurseries  of  independence,  were  censured  by  Great 

wnngi.      Britain  as  being  ihe  hoi  beds  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

June.  In  Rhode  Island,  a  daring  resistance  was  made  to  the  cuS' 

The  <M>ee  tom-house  officers  ;  and  the  Gaspee,  an  armed  schooner  which 

alight"  ^^  ^^^°  stationed  in  (hat  colony  for  the  purpOM  (rf  enforcing 

the  acts  of  trade  was  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Saixnra  ot  Tc*.— BoMoa  Port  Bill— Amral  of  Britiih  Tniopi. 

The  Doa-intportalioa  agreements,  rigidly  obserred  in  rc<  PaRTUI. 
■peel  to  the  article  of  lea,  now  began  to  effect  the  commercial  peuod  L~ 
intereat  of  Great  Britain.  ParliameDt  passed  an  act  allowing  naAt.  i. 
the  East  India  Company  to  export  to  America  ita  teas,  free  of  '^^-y^*^ 
all  dutiea  in  England,  thus  enabling  tbem  to  reduce  its  price  1TT3. 
in  th«  colonies.  Tea  was  accordingly  shipped  in  large  quan-  "^Lt. 
tites.  The  colonists  foresaw,  that  if  it  should  be  landed,  the  „,  Eo^ud 
duty  would  probably  be  paid.  Resolutions  were  therefore  lo  hiodar 
extensively  adopted,  that  the  tea  should  not  be  received  on  j^^^^^f 
■hore,  but  sent  back  to  England.  let. 

At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  enjoined  not  to  conduct  the     1773 
■hipa  into  the  river.     At  New  York  the   governor  ordered    Tha  com- 
some  of  the  tea  to  be  landed,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  ""f"^*^ '"■ 
riiip,  but  the  people  took  it  into  custody,  and  allowed  none  of  S^H^I^'^ 
it  to  be  sold.     In  Boston  it  was  apprehended  that  as  the  ttxt  no  le* 
loaded  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor,  the  tea  would  be  landed  in     '^^'^ 
■mall  quantities ;    and  several   men,   disguised   as  Indians,  Bo«oni»j 
boarded  the  ships  during  the  night,  and  threw  their  cargoes  a»tnij  Mi 
into  the  water.     Three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea  cfceKiof  itt 
were  thus  broken  open  and  their  contents  thrown  overboard. 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  they  resolved  "  to  make  such  provisions  as 
should  secure  the  jual  dependence  of  the  colonies,  and  a  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  throughout  all  the  British  dominions."     1TT4. 
In  order  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  in  an  exemplary  FuiiuncDi 
maimer,  and  oblige  them  lo  restore  the  value  of  the  tea  which  „*^"^  '3^ 
had  been  destroyed,  a  bill  was  passed  in  March,  1774,  "  in-        ion. 
lerdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  prohibiting  ihe  landing  and  shipping  of  any  goods  at  that 
place,"  until  diese  ends  should  be  accomplished. 

Parliament  also  passed  an  act,  giving  to  the  crown  the  oiTctbc 
power  previously  residing  in  the  General  Court,  of  appointing  crown  the 
counselors  ;  and  they  prohibited  meetings  in  the  several  *''F^J^!S' 
towns  except,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  oOicers.  In  order  or*, 
to  secure  the  execution  of  these  obnoxious  laws,  they  provided  Forbid  town 
that  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any  capital  offense,  meetiofi. 
committed  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  might  be  sent  to  another  Abolich  tri*l 
colony,  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial.  I7  J<i'7> 

An  act  was  also  passed,  extending  the  province  of  Quebec 
10  the  river  Ohio ;  and,  in  order  more  effectually  to  provide  ^^  ^,  jjjjj 
for  its  government,  a  legislative  council  was  formed,  who   in  wpiw 
were  to  be  appointed  by  me  crown,  and  trials  without  a  jury  "ioouOTth* 
wan  also  to  be  permitted.    The  object  <£  this  act,  which  thus      " 
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PART  HI.  in  that  province  abolished  the  free  syetem  of  English  laws 
PERIOD  1.  and  extended  its  boundaries,  was  "  at  once  U>  render  it  ui  ez- 
cHiP.  V.  ample,  and  a  fit  inslrument  for  introducing  the  Bame  absolute 
--^•'~i'"*^  rulo  into  the  other  colonies." 

ITTl.         General  Gage  was  made  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
^ff™"!!^  "^  place  of  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  office 
•oil's  li^itera.  io  consequence  of  unpopularity  occasioned  by  the  exposure  of 
letters  which  had  been  written  by  him,  during  the  years  1767 
Gagp  sue-    and  1768,  to  the  leading  men  of  Groat  Britain,  which  had 
""     hun.  tpnjgd  greatly  to  increase  the  prejudice  of  parliament  against 
the  colonies,  and  widen  the  breach  already  existing  between 
them. 
yi     ,f.  On  the  arrival  of  the  port  bill  in  Boston,  a  meeting  of  the 

Boston  port  inhabitants  was  held,  who  declared  that  the  "  impolicy,  injus- 
bill  rauwa   (jce,  and  inhumanity  of  the  act  exceeded  their  powers  of  ex- 
^'mtnu  ""'  prossion  !"     The  assembly  convened  at  this  place,  but  was 
removed  by  the  governor  to  Salem.     It  was  here  resolved, 
that  the  present  state  of  the  colonies  made  it  necessary  that  a 
congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  should 
The  siBcm-  assemble,  to  take  their  affairs  into  the  most  serious  considera- 
bly propoMs  tion.     They  nominated  James  Bowdoin,   Thomas  Gushing, 
con^res/aiiil  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  men  cele- 
choosps     brated  for  their  talents  and  patriotism,  as  their  representatives 
mcmbeis.    (^j  gm-jj  ^  congress  ;  and  directed  the  speaker  of  the  house  to 
inform  the  other  colonies  of  their  resolution. 

The  governor,  having  learned  these  proceedings,  sent  an 

II  Jisobe  s  *'''^<'^'  "•  dissolve  the  assembly,  in  the  king's  name.     Being 

ths  Toyiit  iiu-  unable  to  olttain  admittance,  he  read  the  order  aloud  on  the 

thoriiy.      staircase;    but  it  was  not  obeyed,  uniil  the  members   had 

finished  their  most  important  business. 

Governor  Gage  had  believed  that  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  trado  of  Salem,  from  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  would 
render  its  inhabitants  more  favorable  to  the  royal  government ; 
but  the  people  of  that  town  declared,  "  ibat  nature,  in  forming 
^"ci'tif 'the  '^^'''  ''"'^'■O'"!  ^^'^  prevented  iheir  becoming  rivals  in  trade  , 
people  of    and  that  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  they  should  regard  iliem- 
Siiem.      selves  lost  to  every  idea  of  justice,  and  all  feelings  of  human- 
ity, could  they  indulge  one  thought  of  seizing  upon  the  wealtli 
of  their  neighbors,  or  raising  their  fortunes  upon  the  rujas  of 
their  countrymen." 

The  cause  of  the  people  of  Boston  was  espoused  hy  all  the 

colonics,  and  their  wants  were  supplied  by  their  contributions. 

tdani^aliW  "^^^  poople  of  Marblohcad,  in  accordance  with  the  general 

Vj  the  wholo  feeling,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their  distress,  offered 

ootmiry.     them  the  use  of  their  harbor,  their  wharves,  and  warehouses, 

free  of  all  expense. 

In  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore,  wlio  had  been  made  governor, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Botetourt,  had  prorogued  the  refractory 
burgesses  from  time  to  time  until  March,  1773.  When,  in 
May,  1774,  they  received  the  news  of  the  Boaton  port  bill. 
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they  proclaimed  a  fast.  Lord  Dunmoro  at  once  prorogued  I'ART  HI. 
them.  They  however  formed  an  association,  and  voted  to  pebiodi. 
recommend  to  the  colonies  a  general  congress.  chap.  yi. 

The  first  of.  June,  ihe  day  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to  take  •-^-v-*.-' 
effect,  was  devoutly  observed,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting.  The  virpni 
humiliation  and  prayer,  to  implore  Aat  God  would  avert  ihe  ^^^* 
evilo  which  threatened  them,  and  "  give  them  one  heart,  and        iug. 
one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  evefy 
injury  to  the  American  rights." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CoDeress  at  Philidclphia. 


The  resolutions  adopted  bythe  assembly  of  Massachusetts,    itt4. 
with  respect  lo  a  general  congress,  were  approved  by  the  other     Scpi.  i. 
colonies ;  and  on  the  4th  of  September,   1774,  the  congress  i^*^!,'^!^ 
convened  at  Philadelphia.    In  this  body,  the  most  august  and  asseinides  n 
important  which  had  ever    assembled  upon   the   American    Phi^*'- 
shores,  all  the  colonies,  except  Georgia,  were  represented ;      ^ 
and  all  parlies,  struck  with  the  array  of  splendid  talents  and  j^^^'^^f^. 
stern  patriotism,   which  a  view  of  the  catalogue  of  its   mem-      aenteil. 
bers  presented,  looked  forward  to  the  result  of  their  delibera' 
lions  with  deep  interest  and  great  expectation  ;  the  people 
with  hope — but  the  othcers  and  dependents  of  the  crown,  with 
alani)  and  apprehension. 

Their  first  measure  was  to  choose,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  Peyton  Rdd' 
Peyton  Randolph,  Esf].  of  Virginia,  as  president.     They  nest  ^^^^i^" 

decided,  that,  as  they  could  not  ascertain  the  relative  impor-  c.    ;.     i_' 

J,,  .1111  1         1  tacA  tjowny 

tance  of  each  colony,  each  should  have  one  vote  ;  they  deter-  hasoosrote. 
mined  that  tlieir  deliberations  should  proceed  with  closed 
doora  ;  they  chose  a  committee  of  two  from  each  province,  to 
slaU  the  rights  of  the  colonics  in  general,  the  several  instances 
in  which  these  rights  had  been  infringed,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  redress.     They  expressed  iheir  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  exhorted  them  to  per-  ^coOurt  of* 
severe  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  with  decision,  yet  with  tern-  Msusachu- 
perance  ;  and  voted  the  continuance  of  contributions  for  their    "'"i  ""^ 
relief.     Being  informed  that  General  Gage  was  erecting  forli-  u^.^  f„[  „. 
fications  around  Boston,  and  prohibiting  the  citizens  from  a       lief- 
Iree '  communication,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  that  officer, 
eiiirealing  him  to  desist  from  military  operations ;  lest  a  dif- 
ference, altogether  irreconcilable,  should  arise  between  the 
colonies  and  the  parent  stale. 

The  committee  chosen,  next  reported  an  able  instrument,  Thoy  draw 
setting  forth  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  in  the  form  of  resoln-  "'^,(JJ5f'"' 
dons,  which  being  accepted,  was  addressed  lo  the  people,  and      rigbu 
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PART  III,  is  now  commonly  quoted  by  the  title  of  the  "  Bill  of  Rights." 
PERIOD  I.  The  last  of  these  resolutions  stated  the  result  of  the  best  wis- 
CHAP.  VI.    (jom  of  congress,  as  to  the  means  most  likely  to  obtain  the 
^^'"^''^^  peaceable  redress  of  grievances.     First,  to  enter  into  a  non- 
Concert    importation  association,  second,  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
"certain  re-^  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of 
dress.      British  America,  and  third,  to  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  the 
king. 

By  the  non-importation  compact,  they  agreed  and  associa- 

Ssm^bn    ^®^»  ^^^  themselves  and  their  constituents,  "  under  the  sacred 

non-iraporta-  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of  liberty,"  not  to  import,  or  use 

tion  com-    j^^y  gntish  goods,  after  the  first  of  December,  1774,  particu- 

^^^  '      larly  the  articles  of  tea  and  molasses.     At  the  same  time,  they 

Encourage  agreed  to  encourage  agriculture,  arts,  and  manufactures  in 

arts  which  America.     Committees  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  place, 

'  TCndcnoc  ^  ^^  ®®®  ^**  *^^®  agreement  was  observed ;  and  those  who 
violated  it  were  to  be  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  rights  of 
their  country. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  great  men,  in  the  pressure 
Resolve     of  their  own  peculiar  difficulties,  did  not  forget  the  ckuse  of 
against  the  suffering  humanity,  but  made,  with  the  other  resolutions,  one 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  not  to  be,  in  any  way,  con- 
cerned in  the  slave-trade. 

Finally,  they  determined  to  continue  the  congressional 

Resolve  to   union,  until  the  repeal  by  parliament,  of  oppressive  duties ; 

continue  the  of  the  laws  restricting  their  rights  of  trial  by  jury ;  of  the 

colonial     j^jjjg  against  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  cJ  that  for  ex- 

union.  '     o  *       »  ' 

tending  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  the  several  addresses  which,  conformably  to  their  reso- 
lutions, were  drawn  up  and  promulgated,  congress  fully  met 
the  high  expectations  which  were  entertained  of  that  assem- 
High  char-  blage,  of  whom  Lord  Chatham  declared,  "  that,  though  he  had 
firtf  Amcr^  studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master 
can  con-     spirits  of  the  world,  yet,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
gress.       sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could 
stand  in  preference  to  this  congress."    The  addresses  were 
couched  in  terms,  which,  though  strongly  calculated  to  awa- 
ken the  sympathy,  were,  at  the  same  time,  powerful  to  con- 
vince the  reason.     They  were  not  the  whining  complaints  of 
beaten  children,  who  murmur  and  submit,  but  the  firm  remon- 
strances of  injured  and  indignant  men,  willing  to  ask  for  their 
rights,  but  determined  to  have  them. 

The  petition  to  the  king  entreated  him,  in  language  the 

most  respectful  and  affectionate,  to  restore  their  violated 

an  Sjle^a^*  rights.     Their  griev,inces,  they  said,  were  the  more  intolera- 

{.cal  to  the  ble,  as  they  were  bom  heirs  of  freedom,  and  had  enjoyed  it 

i^ing-       under  the  auspices  of  his  royal  ancestors.    **  The  apprehen- 

*    sion,'*  say  they,  '*  of  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  servitude, 

from  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  English  freemen,  while  our 

minds  retain  the  strongest  love  of  liberty,  and  clMify*  fiireeee 
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ihe  miseries  preparing  for  us  and  our  posterity,  excites  omo-  PART  IIL 
tions   i>i  our   breasts   which   we    cannot  describe."     They  •'EUOB  L 
express  a  hope,  that  the  royal  indignation  will  fall  on  those    ™*'-  "■ 
designing  and  dangerous  men,  who,  by  their  misrepresenta-  -^"y"^'^ 
tions  of  his  American  subjecla,  had,  at  length,  compelled    ''^^'"' 
them,  by  the  force  of  accumulated  injuries,  too  Bpvore  to  be  drau^tcdbj 
longer  bonic,  thus  to  disturb  his  majesty's  repose  ;  a  conduct  Mr.  Tfioken- 
extorted  from  those  who  would  much  more  willingly  bleed  in        ""' 
his  service.     "  We  ask,"  say  they,  "  for  peace,  liberty,  and 
safely.     We  wish  not  a  diminution  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
nor  do  we  solicit  the  grant  of  any  new  right  in  our  favor." 
The  petition    concludes   with   an  earnest   prayer,  that  his     1TT4, 
majesty,  as  the  father  of  his  whole  people,  would  not  permit 
the  ties  of  blood,  of  law,  and  loyalty,  to  be  broken,  "  in  uncer- 
tain expectation  of  effects,  that,  if  obtained,  never  can  compen- 
sate for  the  calamities  through  which  they  must  be  gained." 

In  their  address  to  the  people  of  England,  they  claim  the 
rights  of  fellow  subjects.     "Be    not  surprised,"  they  ^i^y,  ueunLn, 
"that  we,  whoso  forefathers  participated  in  the  rights,  the  Li>ini;uoii, 
liberties,  and  the  constitution,  of  which  you  so  justly  boast,  *" Ij'''  '^ 
and  have  carefully  conveyed  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  5ras»  lo  tli« 
should  refuse  to  surrender  them  to  men,  who  found   their    g^Pj^^^ 
claims  on  no  principles  of  reason,  and  who  prosecute  them      "* 
with  a  design,  that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their   j.      ., 
power,  they  may,  with  the  greater  facility,  enslave  you.     Are  by  Ur.  Ju 
not,"  they  ask,  "  the  proprietors  u(  the  soil  of  Great  Britain, 
lords  of  their  own  property  I     Can  it  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent?     Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men,  whatever?     You 
know  they  will  not.     Why,  thci),  are  the  proprietors  of  Ame- 
rica, less  lords  of  their  property  than  you  are  of  yours !     Can 
the  intervention  of  the  sea  that  diiides  us,  cause  disparity  of 
rights  1     Or  can  any  reason  be  given,  why  l:^ngliah  subjects, 
who  live  three  thousand  miles  from  the  royal  palace,  should 
enjoy  less  liberty,  than  those  w'-o  are  three  hundred  miles  • 
from  it  V 

In  the  memorial  to  their  constituents,  ihey  presented  an  Andame- 
account  of  the  oppressive  measures  of  patliamenl  since  1763.  ,^""000- 
They  applaud  the  spirit  which  they  had  shown  in  defense  of  Mituenii. 
their  rights,  and  encourage  them  to  persevere,  and  be  prepared 
for  all  contingencies ;  lunting  that  those  might  occur  which  Congrea 
would  put  their  constancy  severely  to  the  test.  The  congress  "*■ 
n»e  on  the  6th  of  October.  OcioberO. 

Although  their  powers  wore  merely  advisory,  yet  their  de-  "^  P"*;. 
cisions  received  the  approbation  of  ihe  colonial  assemblies,  con^rcu  *p 
■nd  carried  with  them  all  the  force  of  laws.  prortd. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Wai  spproschei. — Ma«»achiisctt». — Briti^  PiriiunanL 

PART  HI.  CoKPLETE  imanitnity,  however,  did  not  exiat.  Some  of  the 
PERIOD  I.  late  emigrants,  on  whom  England  had  bestowed  offices,  and 
piiir.  VII.  many  who  feared  her  power,  clung  to  her  authority,  and  de- 
•^^v-"^  clared  themselves  her  adherents.  Whigs  and  toriea  were  the 
Kliies  and  distinguishing  names  of  the  parties ;  the  former  favoring  the 
'"™'-  cause  of  the  colonists ;  the  latter,  that  of  Great  Britain. 
MiUini^  In  the  meantime,  the  magazines  of  gunpowder  and  other 
"""td""''  niili'"'?  stores,  at  Charleatown  and  Cambridge,  were  seized, 

by  order  of  Gen.  Gage. 
Octatier.         An  assembly  was  called  in  Massachusetts ;  but  its  sittings 
The  'i^en'-  were  countermanded  by  the  governor.     The  representatives 
•achuBctu'  ^^n  met  at  Salem,  resolved  themselves  into  a  "  provincial 
leiolve     congress,"  adjourned  to  Concord,  and  chose  John  Hancock 
mio'a'pio^  their  president.     The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  from 
rincisicon-  such  illegal  proceedings;  but,  paying  no  regard  to  his  injunc- 
^resa,  wid  tion,  they  resolved,  that,  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  a 
'"^^^.  °'  number  of  the  inhabitants  should  bo  enlisted,  to  stand  ready 
to  march  at  a  minuto's  warning.     They  elected  three  general 
officers,  to  command  these  minute-men  and  the  militia,  pro- 
vided they  should  be  called  to  action — appointed  a  committee 
of  supplies,  and  a  committee  of  safety,  to  sit  during  their  re- 
cess.    Meeting  again  in  November,  they  resolved  that  one 
fourth  of  the  militia  should  act  as  minute-men;  madeiheaddi- 
tion  of  two  general  officers  ;  and  sent  persons  to  inform  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  of  their  measures, 
and  request  their  co-operation,  in  order  to  raise  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  to  act  in  any  emergency, 
trn^fobnlis      '^^^  Same  temper  was  manifest  in  the  southern  colonies, 
adopiBimilit  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  where 
measure*,    conventions  were  held,  and  spirited  resolutions  passed. 
1774.         On  the  20th  of  November,  the  British  parliament  convened. 
Not  20.     The  ting,  in  his  speech,  informed  the  members,  thai  a  most 
luid  parUa-   daring  resistance  to  the  laws  still  prevailed  in  Massachusetts, 
mem  deter-  which  was  encotu'aged  by  unlawful  combinations  in  the  other 
re'Si^irpo^ni  '^"'onies  ;  and,  finally,  he  ejqptessed  his  firm  determination  to 
■t  aU  b»-    withstand  any  attempt  to  wc^en  or  impair  the  roj^al  authori^; 
u^-       and  in  these  sentiments  the  two  houses  expressed,  in  their 
answer,  a  decided  concurrence.     Perceiving,  from  diese  ex- 
pressions, the  temper  of  the  British  government,  Mr.  Quincy, 
to  D?I^.  *'"*  '^  ''^^'*  ^^"'  °^^^  ^  general  agent  for  the  colonies, 
wrote  to  Dr.  Reed,  in  Philadelphia,  warning  him  not  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  commercial  plans  would  be  the  engines  of 
their  freedom;  and  telling  him, that  he  wrote  "  with  the  feeiings 
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of  ODe  who  believes  tha^  his  countrymen  must  yet  seal  their  PART  in. 
faith  and  coostancy  to  their  liberties  with  blood."  pbbiod  l 

When  the  Briiish  ministry,  afler  consiilerable  delay,  at  ciup.  m. 
length  brought  the  American  papers  before  parliament,  Lord  --^-v^^^ 
Chatham,  with  all  the  energies  of  hia  gigantic  mind,  took  the  ^"i  Ch**- 
field  of  debate,  in  favor  of  America.     "  The  way,"  ho  said,  ^(l^^ 
"  must  be  immediately  opened  for  reconciliation.     It  will  soon    America. 
be  too  late.     His  majesty  may  indeed  wear  his  crown;  but, 
the  American  jewel  out  of  it,  it  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing.  "*  '•"=[»"» 
.  They  say,  you  have  no  right  to  tax  them,  without  their  con-  can  be'ukeit 
sent.     They  say  truly.     Representation  and  tasation  must  go  withoui  iho 
together — they  are  inseparable.     '  Our  American  subjecls,'  is  "-pljf  Cj.^ 
a  common  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  the  lowest  orders  of  our  to  b«  projvi 
citizens  :  but  property,  my  lords,  is  the  sole  and  entire  domi-        ^• 
nion  of  the  owt^r :  it  excludes  all  the  world  besides.     It  is 
an  atom ;   untangible  by  any  but  the  proprietor.     Touch  it, 
and  the  touch  contaminates  the  whole  mass ;  tho  whole  pro- 

Grty  vanishes.  This  wise  people  speak  out.  They  do  not 
Id  the  language  of  slaves  ;  they  tell  you  what  they  mean. 
They  do  not  ask  you  to  repeal  your  laws,  as  a  favor ;  thoy 
claim  it  as  a  right — they  demand  it.  They  tell  you,  they 
will  not  submit  to  them ;  and  I  tell  you,  the  acts  must  be 
repealed.  Repeal,  therefore,  my  lords,  I  say.  But  bare 
repeal  will  not  satisfy  this  enlightened  and  spirited  people. 
You  must  go  through  the  work ;  you  must  declare  you  have 
no  right  to  tax — then  they  may  trust  you — then  they  will 
have  some  confidence  in  you." 

But  such  were  the  prejudices  then  existing,  that,  notwith-     ITYS. 
standing  the  force  of  Lord  Chatham's  arguments,  and  the  Conoiliawij 
weight  of  hia  name,  a  plan,  which  ho  brought  before  parlia-  ptnpoaed  br 
ment,  for  conciliatory  measures,  was  negatived  by  a  large  .  ^"^  ^^ 
majority;  while  the  petitions  from  the  merchants  of  London,    "'^J.^J^'*" 
and  other  commercial  places,  in  favor  of  America,  were  refer- 
red,  not  to  the  regular  committee,  but  to  one,  called  by  tho  Coloniei  re- 
Iriends  of  the  colonies,  "the  committee  of  oblivion,"  whose  f""*'''''^- 
meeting  was  deferred  to  a  distant  day.     Dr.  Franklin,  and  "^^ST  " 
the  other  colonial  agcnla,  were  refused  a  hearing  before  the 
bouse,  on  the  plea,  that  they  were  appointed  by  an  illegal 
assembly ;  and  thus  was  put  to  silence  die  voice  of  three  mil- 
lions of  people,  yet  in  the  attitude  of  humble  suppliants. 

Both  houses  of  parliament  concurred,  by  a  large  majority, 
tn  an  address  to  tne  king,  in  which  they  declare,  "  that  the 
Americans  had  long  wished  to  become  independent,  and  only 
waited  for  ability  and  opportunity,  to  accomplish  their  design. 
To  prevent  this,"  they  said,  "  and  to  crush  the  monster  in  its 
birth,  was  tho  duty  of  every  Englishman  ;  and  that  this  must 
be  done,  at  any  price,  and  at  every  hazard." 

On  the  10th  of  February,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  ..^^^i^ 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  ,^^nipt  to 
lUiode  Island,  were  restricted  in  their  trade  to  Great  Britain  dirids  tbi 
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PART  Itl.  ajid  its  West  India  poaiessioDs,  and  were  also  prohibited  from 
PBRIOD  I.  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  same  restrictioss 
CHIP.  Tui.  were  soon  after  extended  lo  all  the  colonies,  excepting  Now 
.'-^""r'^  York  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  expected  that  these  prohi- 
X>™ing  S  l^i^ons  would  prove  particularly  distressing  lo  the  inhalntants 
•untoaome,  of  New  England,  as  an  idea  prevailed,  that  they  depended  <xi 
'"^  ^^"*^  ^^  fisheries  for  their  subsistence,  and  must,  if  deprived  of 
them,  be  starved  into  obedience. 

While  parliament  were  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naval 
Paniunsnt  and  milituy  force,  from  the  avowed  cause,  that  there  was 
.^Sd*fil-  ^  "^^  '^^  rebellion.  Lord    North   brought  in  an  artful    bill, ' 
lira  in  an-    which  he  c&Ued  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  which,  afler  consi- 
other  at-     derable  debate,  was  adopted.     Its  purport  was,  that  Great 
blind'ud  di-  Britain  should  forbear  to  tax  the  colonies,  on  their  agreeing 
vida  the  CO-  to  tax  themselves  ;  the  money  thus  raised,  to  be  at  the  dispo- 
'*'°'**-      sal  of  the  British  parliament.     This  project,  when  brought 
before  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  finally  referred  by  them  to 
congress,  was  pronounced,  not  only  insidious,  but  imreason- 
able  and  unsatisfactory  i  for  it  was,  in  effect,  to  obhge  them- 
selves to  give  the  thing  over  which  they  claimed  a  right,  to 
purchase  the  mere  name  of  possessing  mat  right ;  in  fine,  to 
^ve  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

While  these  measures  were  in  progress.  Lord  Howe  sought 

an  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin,  thjough  his  sister,  Mrs.  Howe, 

^HiS™ 'wT  ^^  friend  of  the  latter,  and  an  honest  endeavor  was  made,  on 

twean  Lord  both  sides,  to  fall  Upon  some  plan,  to  which  the  parties  would 

"  '  t.     But  the  result  of  these  secret  and  unofficial  nego- 

I  shows  clearly,  that  so  wide  was  the  difference  of 

opinion  in  England  and  America,  that  a  war  was  inevitable ; 

as  no  scheme  of  adjustment  could  be  devised,  to  which  even 

good  men  of  both  parties  would  agree. 


Ur.  Fnnk- 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Tbi  Wu  bsginl  by  the  Battle  of  Leitngton. 

In  the  mean  time,  affairs  in  America  were  tending  to  S 
crisis,  which  would  preclude  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  A 
second  provincial  congress  having  assembled  in  Massachn- 
setts,  had  ordered  military  stores  to  be  collected,  and  encou- 
raged the  militia  and  minute-men  to  perfect  themselves  in  tbs 

_„.      use  of  arms. 

Fall.  38.         General  Gage  having  learned  that  a  number  of  field  piecos 

(hge  at-  were  coUectetf  at  Salem,  dispatched  s  pnfJ  of  aoldiers,  M 
^^■UM  ^^^  possession  of  them,  in  the  nagU^A^nt.    1^  P 

u^alam.    pie  of  Salem  assembled  in  g     ' '  — 
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ft  drawbridge,  preventciJ  their  cnieriiig'tlie  town,  and  tliua  de-  PART  111 

fmted  their  object.  i '  tiOD  i 

A  targe  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  was  also  depo-  ''"*'■  '••'■ 

sited  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston ;   these  ^-^'v-^-' 

Geoeral  Gage  resolved  lo  seize,  or  destroy;  and,  with  that  g*^"'^?^ 

riew,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  800  men,  under  the  command  eoomento 

of  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  ordering  them  to  pro-  aei«Jib« 

oeed  with  expedition  and  secrecy.  Conroid 

The  provincials  had  notice  of  tlio  design ;  and  when  the 
British  troops  arrived  at  Lexington,  within  five  miles  of  Con-  irTft. 
cord,  the  miliiia  of  the  place  were  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  April  18. 
receive  them.     The  advanced  body  of  the  regulars  approached  j^JJnl^ 
within  musket  shot,  when  Major  Pitcaim,  riding  forward,  ex- 
claimed, "  Disperse,  you  rebels ! — throw  down  your  arms  and  The  corn- 
disperse."     Not  being  instantly  obeyed,  he  discharged  his  ""ncentma 
pistol,  and  ordered  liis  ,men  to  fire.     They  fired,  and  killed  "     '  ""^ 
^ht  men.     The  militia  dispersed,  but  the  firing  continued. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and  destroyed 
or  took  possession  of  the  stores. 

They  then  began  their  retreat ;  but  the  colonists  pressing 
npon  U)em  on  a!l  sides,  they  went  to  Lexington,  where  they 

met  Lord  Percy,  with  a  reinforcement  of  900  men,  without  Retretii  of 

which,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  reached  Boston ;  ''"  Britith. 

for  the  Americans,  belter  acquainted  with  the  grounds,  con-  Haraiied  bj 

tinually  harassed  their  march.     From  every  place  of  conceal-  ^"^^^' 

ment — a  stone  fence,  a  cluster  of  bushes,  or  a  bam,  the  con-  jj^^-^,^  j^^ 

cealed  provincials  poured  upon  ihcm  a  destructive  fire.     At  2T3. 

sunset,  the  regulars,  almost  overcome  with  fatigue,  passed  An„ricsn 

Chartestown  Neck,  and  fouud,  on  Bunker's  Hill,  a  resting  lou.  88. 
place  for  the  night ;  and  the  next  moniing,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  war,  they  entered  Boston. 

Blood  had  now  flowed,  and  no  language  can  portray  the 

feelings  which  the  event  excited.      Couriers  were  dispatched  Greatexoit*. 

in  every  direction,  who  gave,  as  they  rode  at  full  speed,  their  "*" 

news,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  in  like  manner  to  other  ^^^  «p^Si 

places ;  and  thus,  in  an  increasing  circle,  it  spread  like  elec-  the  nem. 

trie  fluid  throughout  the  land.     The  messenger,  if  he  arrived  The  peapb 

on  Sunday,  at  once  entered  the  church,  and  proclaimed  to  the  ^"^^  "P 

breathless  assembly — war  has  begun  !     Every  where  the  cry  "™*' 
was  repeated,  "  war  has  begim !"  and  the  universal  response 
was,  "to  arms,  then!  liberty  or  death!" 

The  legislatures  of  the  several  colonies  convened,  appointed 
ofGcers,  and  gave  orders  to  raise  troops.  Every  where,  fathers 
were  leaving  their  children,  and  mothers  sending  their  sons  to 
the  field ;  and  an  army  of  20,000  was  soon  collected  in  the 

neighborhood  of  Boston.  _    «j^ 

Thus  war  was  beginning  in  earnest.     But  our  fathers  had  roniended 

■  righteous  cause  :  and  the  contest  was  important,  not  only  to  rii^htwiul; 

themseives  and  their  posterity,  but  to  human  rights.     They  ^J"^^ 

hid  done  all  that  was  possible,  and  what  none  but  gr';at  men  mm  ri|hu 
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PART  III-  could  liave  done,  to  secure  an  honorable  peace.  What  om 
FEUOD  I.  country  now  is,  and  what  it  must  have  been,  had  they  shnrnk 
oHiP.  II.  from  (he  conflict,  and  tamely  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Bervi- 
-^-■f'^  tude,  speaks  for  iheir  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  resolving  to  con- 
Obligtiio.u  tend.  The  God  of  justice,  in  whom  they  trusted,  proved  their 
S^uf^i  Deliverer.  They  were,  to  the  death,  true  to  us,  their  po»- 
craiDggeiW'  tcrity.  Let  not  us  be  false  to  them :  but  let  us  transmit  the 
."*'''"  liberty  and  the  noble  institutions  of  our  country,  the  inheritance 
earned  by  their  blood,  uncontanunaled,  to         '  '     ' 


CHAPTER   IX. 

TieondsiDga  liken. — Royal  Goranian  ratiie. 

General  Gaoe  was  now  closely  besieged  in  Boston  by  an 
TbscalaiiiEM  army  of  twenty  thousand.     He  had  made  his  fortificatione  bo 
'sriiuhti'   s"™"?'  ^*'  '^^  provincials  did  not  attempt  the  place  by  as- 
Boitoii.      sault ;  nor  would  they  have  taken  any  such  measures  to  annoy 
the  enemy,  as  would  have  exposed  the  inhabitants.     But  so 
ITTS.     closely  were  the  British  invested,  that,  although  they  had  the 
Thsir  pro-   command  of  the  sea,  their  provisions  became  scarce.     Great 
usTce.      vigilance,  to  prevent  their  obtaining  supplies,  was  used  along 
the  coast,  the  inhabitants,  for  this  purpose,  often  driving  their 
cattle  into  the  interior. 
Plms  for        The  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  which 
tsking  Ti-  depended  the  command  of  lakes  George  and  Champlain,' was 
udCro^  ^m  object  of  esaenlial  importance.     Without  waiting  for  the 
Point  arisi-  action  of  congress,  individuals  in  Connecticut,  at  the  head  of 
aoSicut^RiKi  w'^*'"*  ^^""^  Dean,  Wooster,  and  Parsons,  determined  to  un- 
Muuchu-  dcrtake  it  on  their  own  responsibility  ;  and  accordindy  they 
«"*■       bonowed  of  the  legislature  of  thai  colony,  eighteen  hundred 
Oraen      dollars.     They  then  proceeded  to  Bennington,  coulident  of  the 
BoyT"    co-operation  of  the  hardy  freemen  who  had  settled  in  thai  vi- 
defend  the   cinity  by  the  authority  of  New  Hampshire,  and  who  had,  un- 
^w  Hamp.  jg,  (jjg  name  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  corps,"  manifested 
from  ITy.  their  resolution  in  defense  of  their  lands  from  the  sheriffs  of 
Ethan  Allen  New  York  ;  that  state  claiming  over  them  a  jurisdiclion,  which 
uid  SEth    they  would  not  allow.     At  the  bead  of  these  veterans  were 
T^'^"  Colonels  Eihan  Allen,  and  Seth  Warner.     They  gladly  en- 
gaged in  the  enterprise.     Troops  were  soon  raised,  and  the 
command  was  intrusted  to  Allen. 

In  the  meantime,  Benedict  Arnold,  with  the  intrepid  bold- 

Bcwdict    neas  of  his  character,  had,  in  Boston,  formed  and  matured  the 

AracU.      same  design,  and  was  on  the  march  to  execute  it,  when  he 

found,  with  astonishment,  that  he  had  been  anticipated.    Be> 

coming  second  in  commuid  to  Allr>D,  they  mtnhed  together 
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at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  from  Castleton,  and  reach-  PART  ID. 
ed  lake  Champlain,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the  9th  of  May.  period  l 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  embarked  with  eighty-three    ^^^^'  "• 
men,  landed  at  dawn  of  day,  and  completely  surprised  the  for-  ^"^^''^^^^ 
tress.     The  approach  of  a  hostile  force  was  so  unexpected  to     1775. 
De  La  Place,  the  commander,  that  ho  knew  not  from  what  r^*^  *^' 
quarter  they  were ;  and  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  de-    prwe  and 
manded  by  what  authority  : — "  In  the  name  of  the  great  Je-  capture  Ti 
hovah  and  the  Continental  Congress,"  said  Allen.     De  La  ^^<*«"^ 
Place,  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  delivered  up  the 
garrison,  which  consisted  of  only  three  officers  and  forty-four 
privates. 

The  remainder  of  the  troops  having  landed,  Colonel  War-  Colond 
ner  was  dispatched  with  a  small  party  against  Crown  Point,  ♦■rX'SSwA 
of  which  he  took  peaceable  possession.  Arnold,  having  man-  Point 
ned  and  armed  a  small  schooner  found  in  South  Bay,  captured  A-joia 
a  sloop-of-war  lying  at  St.  Johns.  The  pass  of  Skeensbo-  seises  a 
rough  was  seized  at  the  same  time,  by  a  detachment  of  vol-  •loop-of-mtf. 
unteers  from  Connecticut.  - 

Thus  were  obtained,  without  bloodshed,  these  important 
posts ;  and  the  command  of  the  lakes  on  which  they  stood,   cans^S? 
together  with  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  other  muni-  mand  Lakes 
tions  of  war.     The  success  with  which  this  expedition  was  S?^^ 
crowned,  greatly  tended  to  raise  the  confidence  which  the  ^ 

Americans  felt  in  themselves. 

The  continental  congress  again  assembled  at  Philadelphia    May  lo.  • 
on  the  lOih  of  May,  and  Mr.  Hancock  was  chosen  President.  n,^e°t'S^. 
Bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars  were    adelphia. 
issued  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  the  faith  ^*?.y®  ^^^ 
of  the    "Twelve   United   Colonies"   pledged  for  their  re-  TOnHnwiSd 
demption.  paper  money 

Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  on  plea  of  insur-       .    .. 
rection  in  a  neighboring  county,  caused  some  powder  to  be  Lord  Dun 
seized,  by  night,  from  the  magazine  belonging  to  the  colony  more  forced 
at  Williamsburgh,  and  conveyed  on  board  an  armed  schooner,   3enjnr"to 
then  l3ring  in  James  river.     Patrick  Henry  assembled  an  in-  make  resd- 
dependent  company,  and  was  marching  towards  the  capital,  to    ^"^^^J  ^^ 
obtain  it  by  force,  when  he  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the     ^^  *'* 
governor,  who  paid  him  the  full  value  in  money.     Henry  and 
nis.party  returned.    Lord  Dunmore,  having  fortified  his  palace.   Proclaims 
(ssued  a  proclamation,  and  declared  them  rebels.     This  highly  him  and  his 
•ncenscd  the  people,  with  whom  Henry  was  the  favorite  leader.  P*^^  ''®'*^^ 
About  the  same  time,  letters  of  Dunmore  to  England  were  in-  jjj^  \^i^„ 
<ercepted,  which  were  considered  as  gross  slanders  against  intercepted. 
he  colony.    Thus  situated,  he  became  apprehensive  of  per-  H«  q"^^  ^ 
iTonal  danger,  abandoned  his  government,  and  went  on  board  ^  ^^q  (^ 
lAe  Fowey,  a  man-of-war,  then  lying  at  Yorktown.     In  North  govemon  ol 
V^arolina,  Governor  Martin  took  refuge  on  board  a  national  ***•  ^Jf^ 
snip  in  Cape  Fear  river ;  and  in  South  Carolina,  Lord  Wil- 
ttim  Campbell  abandoned  his  government  and  retired 
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Tryon,  the  artful  and  intriguing  governor  of  New  York,  was 
still  in,  or  near  the  province,  and  no  delegates  to  congresM 
were  chosen  at  the  proper  time  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, a  convention  was  held  for  the  sole  purpose,  and  mem- 
bers were  elected. 
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Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. — Washington. 

In  May,  the  British  army  in  Boston  received  a  powerful  re- 
inforcement from  England,  under  Generals  Howe,  Clinton, 
and  Burgoyne. 

General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  proceeded  to  bold  measures. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law  throughout  Massachusetts.  He 
however  offered  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  would  return  to 
their  allegiance,  except  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock. 

General  Gage  had,  in  the  meantime,  agreed  to  permit  the 
people  ef  Boston  to  depart ;  but  after  a  portion  had  gone  he 
changed  his  policy  and  kept  the  remainder. 

Learning  that  the  British  threatened  to  penetrate  into  the 
country,  congress  recommended  to  the  council  of  war  to 
take  such  measures  as  would  put  them  on  the  defensive,  and 
for  this  purpose,  a  detachment  of  one  thousand  men,  under 
Colonel  Prescott,  was  ordered,  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
June,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  on  Bunker's  Hill,  near 
Charlestown.  By  some  mistake,  the  troops  entrenched  them- 
selves on  Breed's  Hill,  nearer  to  Boston.  They  labored  with 
such  silence  and  activity,  that  by  return  of  light  they  had 
nearly  completed  a  strong  redoubt,  without  being  observed. 
At  dawn,  however,  the  IBritish,  discovering  the  advance  of 
the  Americans,  commenced  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  ships 
in  the  river ;  but  this  not  interrupting  them.  General  Gage 
sent  a  body  of  about  three  thousand  men,  under  Generals 
Howe  and  Pigot.  They  left  Boston  in  boats,  and  landed 
under  the  protection  of  the  shipping  in  Charlestown,  at  the 
extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  and  advanced  against  the 
Americans.  Generals  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  took  their  sta- 
tion on  an  eminence  in  Boston,  commanding  a  distinct  view 
of  the  hill.  The  spires  of  the  churches,  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  and  every  height  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
battle  ground,  were  covered  with  £(]pectators,  taking  deep  and 
opposite  interests  in  the  conflict. 

The  British  set  fire  to  Charlestown;  and  amidst  the  glare  of 
its  flames  glittering  upon  tlieir  burnished  arm?,  they  advance  to 
the  attack.  The  Americans  wait  *^^JMMMfn*^  '*  silence, 
until  they  are  within  ten  n!dijf||iMHHBHHfi>iM^   * 
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Steady  aim,  and  having  advantage  of  the  ground,  ihey  pour  PART  111, 
upon  the  British  a  deadly  Ai-..  They  arc  thrown  inio  confu-  period  i. 
eion,  and  many  of  their  otficcrs  fall.  They  are  thus  twice  chip.  i. 
repulsed.  Clinton  now  arrives  ;  his  men  again  rally  ;  ad-  ^^"■""'^ 
yance  towards  the  fortifications,  and  attack  the  redoubt  on  ITTS. 
three  sides  at  once.  The  ammuniiton  of  the  colonists  failed,  xmsriii^ 
Courage  was  no  longer  of  any  avail,  and  Colonel  Prescott,  twice  re- 
who  commanded  the  redoubt,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  Amer-  p"'"  ^ 
leans  were  obliged  to  pass  Charlestown  neck,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  Ironi  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  obli?»d  w 
Here  fell  General  Joseph  Warren,  whose  death  was  a  severe  Ejuiiuefidd. 
blow  to  bis  mourning  country. 

In  this  engagement  three  thousand  men,    composing  the  Briiiih  Ion, 
flower  of  the  British  army,  were  engaged.     Their  killed  and   j^^^' 
wounded  were  more  than  a  thousand,  while  the  loss  of  the       453 
Americans  was  less  than  half  that  number.     Although  the 
ground  was  lost,  the  Americans  regarded  this  as  a- victory, 
and  the  British  as  a  defeat.    Or  if  they  pretended  otherwise, 
it  was  tauntingly  asked,  how  many  more  such  triumphs  their 
army  could  afford  ?     1'he  boldness  with  which  the  undisci- 
plined troops  of  the  colonies  so  long  withstood  the  charges  of 
the  regulars,  increased  their  conlidcnce,  and  convinced  the 
Bnghsh  that  ihey  had  to  contend  with  a  resolute  foe. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June,  congress,  still  in  session,  elected,  w^SwIm 
by  a  unanimous  vote,    George  Washington,  who  was  then  electcdoc^ 
present,  and  bad  from  their  first  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  been  mander-in- 
a  delegate  from  Virginia,  to  the  high  office  of  general  and      "^^ 
commander-in-chief  of   the   army  of  the  United    Colonies. 
The  members  from  the  north  had  generously  resolved,  in  or- 
der to  attach  the  south  more  firmly  to  the  confederacy,  10  fix 
upon  a  soutliem  commander  ;  but  in  their  selection,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  guided  by  a  wisdom  which  seemed,  as  far 
as  human  foresight  can  go,  to  penetrate  into  futurity.     When  wjjjjj-_ 
his  appointment  was  signi^ed  to  him  by  tho  president  of  con-  rciui^uhk 
gress,  he  was  deeply  penetrated  with  a  mingled  sense  of  the  caraciijia 
high  honor  which  he  had  received,  and  the  responsibility  of  "'^g^,^^ 
the  station  to  which  he  was  raised.      In   attempting  to  fill  it, 
he  acted  not  from  the  dictates  of  hb  own  judgment,  which  led 
him  to  fear  that  his  talents  and  military  experience  might  not 
be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  yet,   such  as  they   Wnehing- 
were,  ho  fell  bound,  he  said,  to  devote  them  to  his  country  in  ton  received 
whatever  manner  the  public  will  directed.     He  .declined  all  °°  peeuni- 
compensation  for  his  services,  for  as  money  could  not  buy  ^,  ,jg)„ 
him  from  his  endeared  home,  and  as  he  served  bis  country    yean  u- 
for  Justice,  and  the  love  he  boie  to  her  cause,  he  would  not     ^^J^^'" 
■How  bis  motives  to  be  misconstrued.     He  should  keep  an 
exact  accoimt  of  his  expenses  and  those,  congress,  be  doubt- 
ed not,  would  discharge. 

Artcmas  Ward,  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Lee  formerly  a 
British  officer,  Philip  Schuyler  of  New  York,  and  Israel 
13 
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PERIOD  1.  time  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major  generals  ;  and  Horatio 
CHAP.  X.    Gates  to  that  of  adjutant  general. 

^^^^s^^^      Soon  after  his  election,  Washington  set  out  for  the  camp  at 
Rejoins  the  Cambridge.     He  found  the  British  army  strongly  posted  on 
CiSm^e.  Bunker's  and  Breed's  hill,  and  Boston  neck.    The  American, 
consisting  of  14,000  men,  were  entrenched  on  the  heights 
around  Boston,  forming  a  line  which  extended  from  Rozbury 
on  the  right,  to  the  river  Mystic  on  the  left,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.    This  disposition  of  the  troops  greatly  distress- 
ed the  British,  who  were  confined  to  Boston,  and  often  obliged 
to  risk  their  lives  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustenance. 
American        Washington  perceived,  that  although  the  people  were  ar- 
d^ed°^in-  ^®"*  ^^  ^®  cause  of  liberty,  and  ready  to  engage  in  the  most 
8iS>ordinate,  desperate  enterprises,  yet  there  was  a  want  of  discipline  and 
without  en-  military  subordination  among  the  troops.     The  officers,  in 
SmM?*wiai-  many  instances,  were  chosen  by  the  soldiers  from  among 
out  ammu-  their  own  number,  and  hence  were  not  considered  their  supe- 
'^'^'^     riors.    The  army  was  scantily  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  their  operations  retarded,  by  a  want  of  skillful 
W  hinE-    ®J^g"^66rs.     He  set  himself  with  alacrity  to  the  labor  of  bring- 
ton's  jum-  ing  order  out  of  confusion,  making  judicious  arrangements  and 
oious  ar-    divisions  in  the  army,  disciplining  the  troops,  and  employing 
ran^menu.  g^jj^^  ^^  ^^le  most  active  in  the  duties  of  artillerists  ;  and  such 
Heorganizes  were  his  exertions,  that  in  a  short  time  the  army  was  organ- 
theanny.    [zed,  and  fit  to  take  the  field. 

Congress  now  published  a  solemn  and  dignified  declaration, 

July  6.     JQ  ii^Q  fof  jQ  of  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the  imperative  reasons 

ahow  just   which  led  the  nation  to  take  up  arms.    This  instrument, 

reasona  for  which  was  to  be  published  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  "orders"  to 

**j^|"P    the  army,  declared,  "we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  ot 

choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  the  t3rranny  of  irrita- 

Their  hope  ted  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force.    The  latter  is  our  choice. 

and  courage.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so 

dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.     Honor,  justice,  and  humanity 

forbid  us  tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  received 

from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent  posterity 

have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.     Our  cause  is  just,  our  union 

is  perfect,  our  internal  resources  are  great ;  and,  if  necessary, 

foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable." 

"  With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we 
most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that,  ez- 
Their  rew-  erting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  benefi- 
■oleinn  de-  cent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  on  us,  the  arms  we 
lenaination.  have  been  compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perse- 
verance, employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ;  being 
with  one  mind  resolredi  to  .dii;;jMHl^yil|||l^  iImui  lo  live 
slaves." 
GeorgU 
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of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  America,  and  chose  delegates  PART  IIL 
to  congress ;  after  which,  the  style  of  "  the  Thirteen  United  period  i 
Colonies"  was  assumed,  and  by  that  title  the  English  provin-  ^^^'  *^ 
ces  were  thenceforth  designated.  ^  v^^v^'^ 

During  this  session  of  congress,  also,  the  first  line  of  posts     1T75. 
for  the  communication  of  intelligence  through <  the  United  ^  FnmkliB 
States,  was  established.     Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed, '  ^ulto?!*'' 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  postmaster-general,  with  power  to  ap-    gonsmL 
point  as  many  deputies  as  he  might  deem  proper  and  necessa-  p*^!jlS?"f 
ry,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  from  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  Savaiuith. 
to  Savannah,  in  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Inrasion  of  Canada. — Death  of  Montgomeiy. 

While  the  British  army  was  closely  blockaded  in  Boston, 
congress  conceived  the  design  of  sending  a  force  into  Can- 
ada; as  the  movements  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  governor  of  ^ffS?* 
that  province,  seemed  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  the  north-     paitiea 
western  frontier.     Two  expeditions  were  accordingly  organ-  •gauirt  Cm- 
ized  and  dispatched,  one  by  the  way  of  Champlain,  under 
Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  the  other  by  the  way  of 
the  river  Kennebec,  under  the  command  of  Arnold. 

General  Lee,  with  1,200  volunteers  from  Connecticut,  was  Qe^eral  Lm 
directed  to  repair  to  New  York,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  inhab-    to  fortify 
itants,  fortify  the  city,  and  the  highlands  on  the  Hudson  river.    New  Yoik. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  guarding  the  northern  frontier 
by  taking  Canada,  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  with 
two  regiments  of  New  York  militia,  and  a  body  of  New  Eng- 
land men,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  2,000,  were  or- 
dered to  move  in  that  direction,  while  General  Montgomery  schayler't 
was  directed  to  proceed  with  the  troops  then  in  readiness,  and   proclama- 
lay  siege  to  St.  John's.     General  Schuyler,  on  arriving  at  the      ^*°^ 
Isle  aux  Noiz,  twelve  miles  south,  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
Canadians,  exhorting  them  to  arouse  and  assert  their  liberties, 
declaring  that  the  Americans  entered  their  country  as  friends 
and  protectors,  not  as  enemies.     He  then  returned  to  Albany, 
to  hasten  the  remaining  troops  and  artillery.     Being  prevented 
by  illness  from  rejoining  the  army,  the  chief  command  de-  Monfoowiy 
Tolved  on  Montgomery,  who,  on  receiving  a  reinforcement,  *°7d£tt. 
inyested  St.  John's,  but  being  almost  destitute  of  battering  can- 
non &nd  of  powder,  he  made  little  progress. 

Colonel  Allen,  the  hero  of  Ticonderoga,  had  a  command  Septembet. 
under  Montgomery ;  and  was  sent  by  him  with  about  eighty  ,^**|°J|?^  ^" 
men,  to  secure  a  party  of  hostile  Indians.  Having  effected  attempt  on 
lus  object,  he  was  returning  to  head-quarters,  when  he  was   Montreal 
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met  by  Major  Brown,  who,  with  a  party,  had  been  detached 
on  a  tour  of  observation.  Without  orders  they  rashly  undertook 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Montreal.  They  divided  into  two 
parties,  intending  to  assail  the  city  at  opposite  points.  Allen 
crossed  the  river  in  the  night,  as  had  been  proposed ;  and  al- 
though Brown  and  his  party  failed,  he,  with  only  eighty  men, 
by  desperate  valor  attempted  to  maintain  his  ground  though 
attacked  by  Carleton,  at  the  head  of  several  hundreds.  Com- 
pelled to  yield,  he  and  his  brave  associates  were  loaded  with 
irons,  and  sent  to  England. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  a  small  fort  at  Chambl6,  which  was 
but  slightly  guarded,  was  taken  by  the  Americans.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  120  barrels  of  gunpowder,  were 
the  fruits  of  the  victory.  This  enabled  Montgomery  to  pro- 
ceed with  vigor  against  St.  John's. 

Carleton,  on  learning  the  situation  of  that  fort,  raised  a  force 
of  800  men  for  its  relief,  and  embarked  them  in  boats  to  cross 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Longueil.  Colonel  Warner,  who  was 
stationed  there  with  300  mountaineers,  and  a  small  piece  of 
artillery,  received  him  with  a  brisk  fire;  prevented  his  landing, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  Montreal. 

When  the  news  of  this  repulse  reached  Montgomery,  he 
sent  a  flag  to  Major  Preston,  who  comihanded  the  besieged 
fortress,  summoning  him  to  surrender.  The  summons  was 
obeyed  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  the  fort  entered  by  the 
Americans. 

Carleton  now  abandoned  Montreal  to  its  fate,  and  made  his 
escape  down  the  river  in  the  night,  in  a  small  canoe  with 
muffled  oars.  The  next  day,  Montgomery,  after*  engaging  to 
allow  the  inhabitants  their  own  laws,  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  entered 
the  town.  His  benevolent  conduct  induced  many  Canadians 
to  join  his  standard :  yet  some  of  his  own  troops  deserted, 
from  severity  of  climate,  and  many,  whose  time  of  enlliitnient 
had  nearly  expired,  insisted  on  retiurning  home.  With  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  consisting  of  only  300  men,  he  marched 
towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there  troops  under  Arnold, 
who  were  to  penetrate  by  the  way  of  the  rivers  Kenebec  and 
Chaudiere. 

Arnold  commenced  his  march  with  1,000  men,  about  the 
middle  of  September.  After  sustaining  almost  incrediWe 
hardships  in  the  trackless  forests  of  Maine,  he  arrived  p*.  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  on  the  9th  of  November.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th,  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  climbing 
the  same  precipice  which  Wolfe  had  ascended,  he  formed  his 
army,  now  reduced  to  700  men,  on  the  heights  near  the  mem- 
orable plains  of  Abraham,  and  advanced  in  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  city.  Being  convinced,  by  a  cannon  shot  from 
the  wall,  that  the  garrison  had  obtained  knowledge  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  feelmg  his  fontu 
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to  be  insufficient,  either  to  carry  on  a  rcguiar  siege,  or  hazard  PART  ni. 
a  battle,  he  retired  on  the  IStli,  to  Point  aux  I'rcmblcB, there  i'eriod  i. 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Montgoniciy.  cu*p.  ii. 

General  Catleion,  on  retiring  from  Montreal,  had  proceed-  v-"-v-»k^ 
ed  to  Quebec,  and  now  had  a  garrison  of  1,500  nion.     Mont-  Csrleton^ 
gomery  joined  Arnold  on  the  first  of  Decembor.     The  united     '*"*'»«■ 
forces  of  the  Americans  amounted  10  less  th.in  1 ,000  effective      Dee.  1. 
men.      On  the  5th,  Montgomery  sent  a  flag  to  '.he  governor,  ^^'*?^'X 
with  a  summons  to  surrender.      Carletori  ordered  liisfjoops  jipouitam 
to  fire  upon  the  bearer,  and  forbade  all  communication.     The    Tmnhlfn. 
American  general  attempted  to  batter  the  walls,  and  harass  jjc  eieet>  n 
the  city,  by  repeated  attacks.     During  one  night,  he  construct-    baitetj  u( 
ed  a  battery  of  ice,  where  he  planted  ids  cannon  [  but  they        '"■ 
were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  make  any  material  impression, 
or  to  alarm  the  garrison. 

Montgomery  now  found  himself  under  circumstances  even 
more  critical  and  embarassing,  than  those  which  had,  sixteen 
years  before,  environed  Wolfe  at  the  same  place.     The  severe 
Canadian  winter  had  set  in,  and  several  feet  of  snow  covered    Boldlj  ue 
the  ground,  and  hia  troops  had  suffered  much  already.      Yet    storm  ths 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  was  to  rcLnquish  fame,  and  disap-       citr. 
point  the  expectations,  however  unreasonable  ihcy  might  be, 
of  his  loo  sanguine  countrymen.     He,  therefore,  with  the 
tmanimoua  approbation  of  his  officers,  came  to  the  desperate 
determination  of  storming  the  city. 

Just  at  the  dawn  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and  during  a     Dec  81. 
violent  snow  storm,  the  troops  marched  from  the  camp,  in  four    '^™^*^* 
Jivisions,  commanded  by  Montgomery,  Arnold,  Brown,  and    Ameiican 
Livingston.     The  two  latter  were  to  make  feigned  attacks ;      troopi 
but,  impeded  by  the  snow,  they  did  not  arrive  i[i  season  to  ex- 
ecute their  orders.     Arnold  and  Montgomery  were  to  make 
an  assault  at  opposite  points.     Montgomery,  at  the  head  of    ^JJ^joT 
his  Taliant  band,  was  obliged  to  advance  through  a  narrow   uidde*^ 
path,  leading  under  the  projecting  rocks  of  a  precipice.    When 
they  reached  a  blockhouse  and  picket,  he  assisted  with  his 
own  hands  to  open  a  passage  for  hia  troops,  encouraging,  by 
hia  voice  and  his  example,  his  brave  companions.     They  ad- 
vanced boldly  and  rapidly  to  force  the  barrier,  when,  a  single 
and  accidental  discliargc  from  a  cannon,  proved  fatal  to  Uiis 
brave  and  excellent  officer,  and  thus  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  enterprise.     Several  of  Montgomery's  best  officers  shared 
his  fate  ;  and  Colonel  Campbell,  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved, found  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  advantages  already 
gained. 

In  the  meantime,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  his  detachment,  Amol^e  i»- 
was  intrepidly  advancing,  when  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  ^  ■ 
the  leg,  and  was  carried  from  the  field.  Colonel  Morgan,  who  ^rounded. 
succeeded  him,  led  on  the  troops  with  vigor,  and  soon  made  j^j,  __  ^ 
himself  master  of  the  second  barrier.  But  the  British,  freed  6m»aectuf 
(nm  their  apprehension  of  attack  at  any  other  point,  turned        ^'^ 
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PART  III.  their  uidiidded  force  upon  his  party.  Three  hours  did  this 
resolute  band  resist,  although  attacked  both  in  front  and  in 
rear ;  but  at  length  were  compelled  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  The  Americans  lost  400  men  in  this  dis- 
astrous attempt. 

The  treatment  of  Carleton  to  his  prisoners,  did  honor  to  his 
humanity.  Arnold,  wounded  as  he  was,  retired  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army,  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  below 
Quebec ;  where,  though  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  garrison, 
they  kept  the  place  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  in  the  course 
of  Uie  winter,  reduced  it  to  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 
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American  Villages  burned. — Privateers. — ^Lord  Dunmore. — ^The  Olive  Branch. 
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While  these  events  were  transacting  in  the  north,  the  roy- 
al force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  turned  against  New  Eng- 
land. Orders  were  given  to  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  such 
sea-ports,  as  had  taken  part  against  Great  Britain.  In  conse- 
quence, Falmouth,  now  Portland,  was  burned  by  the  or- 
ders of  Captain  Mowatt  of  the  British  navy.  Its  flames 
ceased  to  the  eye  with  the  destruction  of  its  buildings,  but 
they  burned  long  in  the  hearts  of  an  exasperated  people,  who 
.now  put  forth  all  their  efforts.  They  collected  military  stores ; 
they  purchased  powder  in  all  foreign  ports  where  it  was  prac- 
ticable, and,  in  many  colonies,  commenced  its  manufacture 
They  also  began  more  seriously  to  turn  their  attention  to  their 
armed  vessels.  Massachusetts  granted  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  Congress  resolved  to  fit  out  thirteen  ships,  and  raise 
two  battalions  of  marines.  They  framed  articles  of  war  for 
the  government  of  the  little  navy,  and  established  regular 
courts  of  admiralty,  for  the  adjudication  of  prizes.  The 
American  privateers  swarmed  forth.  Alert  and  bold,  they 
visited  every  sea,  and  annoyed  the  British  commerce,  even  in 
the  very  waters  of  their  own  island. 

Efforts  were  still  mude  by  the  ministry,  to  retain  the  colony 
of  New  York.  They  restored  Tryon  to  the  government,  who 
was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  and  empowered  him  to 
bribe  and  corrupt,  if  possible,  the  influential  citizens.  Con- 
gress, alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  colony,  whose  loss  must 
cut  asimder  the  north  from  the  south,  recommended  that  *'  all 
persons,  whose  going  at  large  would  endanger  the  liberty  of 
America,  should  be  arrested  and  secured ;"  and  Tryon  con- 
sulted his  safety,  by  taking  refuge  on  board  a  slup  in  tha 
harbor. 
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The  government  of  Virginia  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  PART  m. 
colonial  assembly ;  but  Lord  Ihmmore,  still  on  board  the  king's  period  l 
ship,  did  not  abandon  all  hopes  of  regaining  it.      In  Novem-  ^^^^^  z"- 
ber,  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  martial  law,  and  pro-  v^^^n^^^^ 
mising  freedom  to  such  slaves  as  would  leave  their  masters,  ^^^JT^J^®'- 
and  join  his  party.     Several  hundred  negroes  and  royalists  mon^ 
obeyed  the  call,  when,  leaving  his  ships,  he  occupied  a  strong  tempts  to  re- 
position near  Norfolk.     The  assembly  sent  800  militia  to  op-  ^  !}|*  .*°" 
pose  his  movements.     On  the  7th  of  December  they  were  at-  Virgmi^ 
tacked  by  the  royalists  and  negroes,  but  they  repelled  the  0cc.  7. 
assailants,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory ;  after  which,  they  The  militia 
occupied  the  town  of  Norfolk.     Lord  Dunmore,  with  his  re-  ^!  7*7*1?? 

•   •/•                    •              'i..!!..           !_•  defeat  tne 

mainmg  forces,  again  repaired  to  the  ships,  where,  m  conse-  royalisu. 
qnence  of  the  many  royalists  who  joined  him,  he  became 

reduced  to  great  distress,  for  want  of  provisions.     In  this  sit-  1776. 

nation,  he  sent  a  flag  to  Norfolk,  demanding  a  supply.     The  Jin- 1- 

commander  of  the  provincials  refusing  to  comply,  he  set  fire  ^J^  h^B 

to  the  town,  and  destroyed  it.     This  availed  him  little.     As-  Norfolk,  and 

sailed  at  once  by  tempest,  famine,  and  disease,  he  with  his  «,^**r^? 

followers,  sought  refuge  in  the  West  Indies.  ion." 

The  last  hope  of  the  colonies  for  reconciliation,  rested  in 

the  petition  of  congress  to  the  king,  which  had  been  emphat-  1775. 

ically  styled  "  The  Olive  Branch,"  and  was  sent  over  by  Mr.  ^^:  P®™* 

Penn,  a  descendant  of  the  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  the  petition 

former  governor  of  that  colony ;  but  the  earliest  information  called  the 

received  from  him,  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  dissolved  b^cL»» 
erery  vestige  of  hope.     The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  accused  the  Americans  of  hostility  and 
rebellion ;  and  declared  that  the  object  of  their  taking  up  arms, 
was  to  establish  an  independent  empire. 

To  prevent  this,  he  recommended  that  vigorous  measures 

should  be  taken  to  subdue  them ;  not  forgetting  such  as  were  f^^  \:\Ti^% 

likely  to  weaken  them,  by  division.     This  speech  developed  speech  and 

the  ministerial  views,  and  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  not-  ,^ent?re**Y 

withstanding  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others,  answer-  are  hostOe. 
ed  the  king's  speech,  by  responding  the  same  sentiments  of 
accusation  against  the  colonies,  and  the  same  determination 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  by  measures  of  coercion  and 
distress. 

The  friends  of  America  obtained  a  reluctant  vote  of  the  Mr.  Penn 

peers  to  examine  Mr.  Penn.     This  gentlemen  affirmed,  that  declares,  be- 

the  colonies  would  still  allow  the  royal  authority  of  Great  ^^^^J^at 

Britain,  but  not  its  right  of  taxation ;  that  the  rejection  of  the  America, 

present  offer  would  certainly  prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  re-  '^^^Vf^^JPC* 

concilement ;  but  that  the  prevailing  wish  in  America  still  was,  [^xed. 
restoration  of  friendship  with  Great  Britain. 

About  the  last  of  December,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  December, 

all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies ;  and  authoriziner  Severe  laws 

the  capture  and  condemnation  of  all  American  vessels,  with  7Se^aSS 

theii  cargoes,  and  all  others  found  trading  in  any  port  or  place  shipping. 
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PART  111,  in  the  colonies,  as  if  the  same  were  the  vessels  and  effecu; 
PERIOD  I.  oi"  open  enemies ;  and  the  vessels  and  property  thus  taken 
CHAP.  XIII.  were  vested  in  their  captors,  and  the  crews  were  to  be  treat- 
^'^^^'^^^^  ed,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  slaves. 

About  the  same  time,  England  made  treaties  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  and  other  German  princes,  hiring  of 
Jes^mcrcc-  ^^"^  17,000  men,  to  be  employed  against  the  Americans  ; 
narics.      and  it  was  determined  to  send  over,  in  addition  to  these, 
25,000  English  troops. 
Parliament       The  petition  carried  by  Mr.  Penn,  had  been  laid  before  par- 
near  th^'  ■ .? -  liamcnt ;  but  both  houses  refused  to  hear  it,  alledging,  that 
tition  of  :lic  they  could  not  treat  upon  any  proposition  coming  from  an  un- 
coloiiK-i.     lawful  assembly.     By  the  passage  of  these  acts,  the  hiring  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  the  rejection  of  this  last  petition. 
Great  Britain  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  wrongs  to  America 
and  sealed  the  final  alienation  of  her  colonics. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Washington  enters  Boston. — Disasters  in  Canada. 

Although  Britain  was  preparing  so  formidable  a  force, 

yet  the  American  army  was  not  only  reduced  in  numbers,  but 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  was  almost  destitute  of  neces- 

Thc  army   sary  supplies.     The  terms  of  enlistment  of  all  the  troops  had 

rrdncid  in   expired  in  December ;  and  although  measures  had  been  taken 

iil-apnoint-  for  recrmtmg  the  army,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  December, 

^'•^-         there  were  but  9,650  men  enlisted  for  the  ensuing  year.     Gen. 

Washington,  finding  how  slowly  the  army  was  recruited,  pro- 

j;Wen.^    poscd  to  congress  to  try  the  influence  of  a  bounty;  but  his 

proposal  was  not  acceded  to  until  late  in  January,  and  it  was 

not  until  the  middle  of   February,  that   the    regular  army 

amounted  to  14,000.     In  addition  to  these,  the  conunander-in- 

Militia  call-  cliief,  being  vested  by  congress  with  the  power  to  call  out  the 

ed  out.      militia,  made  a  requisition  on  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts, 

for  0,000,  which  were  furnished. 
1776.         Washington  had  continued  the  blockade  of  Boston  during 
March  4.    ^i^^  winter  of  1775-6,  and  at  last  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy 
fortify  Dor-  ^o  action,  or  drive  them  from  the  town.     On  the  night  of  the 
Chester     4th  of  March,  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  General 
Heights.     Thomas,  silently  reached  Dorchester  Heights,  and  there  con- 
'^cva^uate  ^  structed,  in  a  single  night,  a  redoubt  which  menaced  the  Brit- 
Boston,     ish  shipping  with  destruction.      When  the  light  of  the  mom- 
March  17.   ing  discovered  to  General  Howe  the  advantage  the  Americans 
had  gained,  he  perceived,  that  no  alternative  remained  for  him, 
but  to  dislodge  them,  or  evacuate  the  place.     He  immediate] j 
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dispatched  a  few  regiments  to  attempt  the  former,  but  a  vio- 
ent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  rendered  their  etforts  inefiect- 
ual.  The  Americans  had,  however,  continued  with  unremit- 
ting industry,  to  strengthen  and  improve  their  works,  until  they 
were  now  too  dangerous  to  be  neglected,  and  too  secure  to  be 
forced,  and  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  to  evacuate 
the  town.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
whole  British  force,  with  such  of  the  loyalists  as  chose  to 
follow  their  fortunes,  set  sail  for  Halifax.  As  the  rear  of 
the  British  troops  were  embarking,  Washington  entered  the 
town  in  triumph. 

The  plans  of  the  British  cabinet  embraced,  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1776,  the  recovery  of  Canada,  the  reduction  of.  the 
southern  colonies,  and  the  possession  of  New  York.  This 
last  service  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Howe,  and  his  brother, 
General  Howe ;  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  General  Gage, 
in  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

Arnold  had  continued  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  had  greatly 
annoyed  the  garrison ;  but  he  found  himself  oppressed  with 
many  difficulties.  His  army  had  suffered  extremely  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from  the  breaking  out  of  the 
small-pox.  Notwithstanding  the  garrison  of  Montreal  had 
been  sent  to  reinforce  him,  he  had,  at  this  time,  scarcely  1,000 
effective  men.  The  reinforcements  ordered  by  congress, 
were  slow  in  arriving,  and  when  they  reached  Quebec,  great- 
ly reduced  in  numbers  by  disease.  Added  to  this,  the  river 
was  now  clear  of  ice,  and  the  British  fleet  was  daily  ex- 
pected. 

General  Thomas,  who  now  arrived  with  troops,  superseded 
Arnold.    He  made  attempts  to  reduce  Quebec,  but  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  British  fleet  obliged  him  to  flee,  with  such 
precipitation,  that  he  left  his  baggage  and  military  stores. 
Many  of  the  sick  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Carleton,  by 
whom  they  were  treated  with  honorable  humanity. 

One  after  another,  the  posts  which  had  been  conquered  by 
the  Americans,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  before 
the  close  of  June,  they  had  recovered  all  Canada.  The  Amer- 
icans lost,  in  this  unfortunate  retreat,  about  1 ,000  men,  who 
were  mostly  taken  prisoners. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


British  repulsed  at  Charleston. — ^Independence  declared. 

1776. 

The  British  fleet,  destined  to  the  reduction  of  the  southern      jun©. ' 

colonies,  sailed,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  to  attack  Charleston,    Sir  iMer 
where  they  arrived  early  in  June.     The  marines  were  com-  ^^^^^ 
inanded  by  General  Clinton.  Charleston. 
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BRITISH   ATTACK   SULLIYAN  S   ISLAND. 


PART  TIL 
PERIOD  I. 

CHAP.  XIV. 


The  Caro- 
linians forti- 
fy Sullivan's 
Island,  and 
all  out  the 
militia. 


June  28. 
The  British 
attack  the 
fort  on  Sulli- 
van's Island, 
wad  arc  re- 
^  pulsed. 


Jasper  re- 
covers the 
flag. 


British  sail 

for  New 

York. 


Washington 

fixes  his 

head-qu;ir- 

ters  at  New 

York. 


June  7. 
Indepen- 
dence pro- 
posed in  con- 
gress 


An  intercepted  official  letter  had  given  the  Carolinians 
such  information  of  the  enemy's  movements,  that  they  were 
not  unprepared  for  their  reception.  On  Sullivan's  island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor,  they  had  constructed  a 
fort  of  the  palmetto  tree,  which  resembles  the  cork.  The 
militia  had  been  called  out,  under  the  command  of  General 
Lee,  now  exceedingly  popular ;  and  they  formed  a  force  five 
or  six  thousand  strong,  for  the  defense  of  the  menaced  capital. 
The  general  was  ably  seconded  by  Coloneb  Gadsden,  Moul- 
trie, and  Thompson. 

The  palmetto  fort  was  garrisoned  by  about  400  men,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Moultrie.  On  the  morning  of  the^28th 
of  June,  the  British  ships  opened  their  several  broadsides 
upon  it.  The  discharge  of  artillery  upon  the  little  fort  was 
incessant,  but  the  balls  were  received  by  the  palmetto  wood, 
and  buried  as  in  earth ;  while  Moultrie  and  the  brave  Caroli- 
nians under  his  command  returned  the  fire,  and  defended  the 
fortification  with  such  spirit,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
by  the  name  of  Moultrie. 

Once  during  the  day,  afler  a  thundering  discharge  from 
the  British  cannon,  the  flag  of  the  fort  was  no  longer  seen  to 
wave ;  and  the  Americans,  who  watched  the  battle  from  the 
opposite  shore,  were,  every  moment,  expecting  to  see  the 
British  troops  mount  the  parapets  in  triumph.  But  none 
appeared;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  striped  banner  of 
America  was  once  more  unfurled  to  their  view.  The  staff 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  shot,  and  the  flag  had  fallen 
upon  the.  outside  of  the  fort.  A  brave  Serjeant,  by  the  name 
of  Jasper,  jumped  over  the  wall,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets, recovered  and  fastened  it  in  its  place. 

At  evening,  the  British,  completely  foiled,  drew  off  their 
ships,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men ;  and,  a  few  days 
after,  they  set  sail,  with  the  troops  on  board,  for  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  where  the  whole  British  force  had  been  ordered 
to  assemble. 

It  had  early  occurred  to  Washington,  that  the  central  situa- 
tion of  New  York,  with  the  numerous  advantages  attending 
the  possession  of  that  city,  would  render  it  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  the  British.  Undbr  this  impression,  before  the 
enemy  left  Boston,  General  Lee  had  been  detached  from 
Cambridge,  to  put  Long  Island  and  New  York  in  a  posture 
of  defense.  Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief followed,  and,  with  the  greater  part  of  bis 
army,  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

On  the  7th  of  Jime,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  made 
a  motion  in  congress,  for  declaring  the  colonies  free  and 

INDEPENDENT    STATES. 

'  The  most  vigorous  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  fiienda 
of  independence,  to  prepare  the  noidiiiAillkBPOpiiB  for 
bold  measure.     Among  the 
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tons  question,  the  most  luminous  and  forcible  was  Thomas  PART  IIL 
Paine.  His  pamphlet  entitled  **  Common  Sense/'  was  read  ~P£RiODir 
and  understood  by  all.  While  it  demonstrated  the  necessity,  chap.  xiv. 
the  advantage,  and  the  practicability  of  independence,  it  v^-.^.^^ 
treated  kingly  government  and  hereditary  succession  with  Thomiw 
ridicule  and  opprobrium.  Two  years  before,  the  inhabitants  '^{J^"*''  "".'* 
of  the  colonies  were  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king  of  England,  ew,  preiwro 
and  wished  not  for  independence,  but  for  the  constitutional  tho  way,  by 
Kberty  of  the  British  subject.     But  the  crown  of  England  had,  ^^^^nS^^ 

r  for  their  assertion  of  this  right,  declared  them  out  of  its  pro-        PP*^**'- 

;  tection,  rejected  their  petitions,  shackled  their  commerce,  and     lyyo. 

\  finally  employed  foreign  mercenaries  to  destroy  them.     Such  The    oll't  n- 
were  the  exciting  causes,  which,  being  stirred  up  and  directed  ^j^^^fj  ^J^^. 
by  the  master  spirits  of  the  times,  had,  in  the  space  of  two  ain  filled  up 

./years,  changed  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  America,  and    thcmea- 
throughout  her  extensive  regions  produced  the  general  voice       ^^^' 

^WE  WILL  BE  FREE. 

Satisfied,  by  indubitable  signs,  that  such  was  the  resolution  Jilt  i. 

of  the  people,  congress  deliberately  and  solemnly  decided  to  J^'^»-I'^'»'l- 

declare  it  to  the  world  ;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  cnmh  tic- 

INCE  was  agreed  to  in  .congress,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.*  ckfed. 

A   long  enumeration  of  the   oppressions   of    the   British 

government  is  therein  made,  and  closed  with  the  assertion,  o/scpara-'* 

that  "  a  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  liou. 
which  may  define  a  t}Tant,  b  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people.' 


and  of  consanguinity.     We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the    erumcnt. 
necessity  which  denounces   our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace 
friends." 

"  We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  The  nntion 
of  America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  "^^t'^/'fftho 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten-  the  Britit'lj, 
tions,  do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  "ml,  da- 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  JSivino^uiT 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indc-  take  their ' 
pendent  states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  affairs whol- 
the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  pohtical  connection  between  J^  handl, 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 

*  Tliomas  Jeffereon,  John  Adama,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Shennan, 
and  K.  K.  Liviniarston,  had  been  ajjpointed,  on  tho  11th  of  June,  to  prepare 
A  dcdurution  of  indeiiendence.  It  was  agreed  by  this  committee  that  each 
ono  rthould  make  bqcIi  a  draft  as  his  judgment  and  teelincrs  should  dictate ; 
and  that,  upon  comparing  them  together,  tho  one  should  bo  chosen  ha  tho 
report  ot^the  committee  wnich  should  prove  most  eontbrmable  to  the  wishes 
of  tlie  whole.  Mr.  JetTcrson's  paper  was  the  first  read,  and  every  member 
of  the  c<jmmittoe  determined,  spontaneously,  to  suppress  liis  own  produc- 
tion ;  observing,  tliat  it  was  unworthy  to  bear  u  competition  with  tliAt  whicli 
they  had  just  heard. 
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PROMINENT  FEATURES  OP  THE  DECLARATION. 


PERIOD  L 

ClfAP.  XIT. 


PART  III,  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  hxf% 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances, 
establish  conunerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things,  which 
independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  oth^  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacr^  honor." 


PERIOD   II, 


Loid  Howe  ■ttcmpti  PacificBUon.— Amcncan  Disuten  U  Long  Iilinil. 

Considered  as  a  step  in  the  great  march  of  kuman  society,  PART  ItL 
perhaps  do  odo  can  be  fixed  upon  of  raore  importance,  than  period  u. 
the  solemn  promulgation  of  the  writing,  which  contained  ch^f.  ■. 
■  a  catalogue  of  the  grievances  of  America,  and  declared  her  inde-  v.^-v'^^ 
pendence.  It  embodied  and  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  world,  1776. 
the  universal  wrongs  of  the  ojipresiied ;  sent  forth  a  warning  ImpcrUoM 
Toico  to  the  oppressor;  and  declared  t^e  common  rights  ot  <tf  it»  D: 
aU  mankind.  *'""°°- 

As  it  more  particularly  concerned  the  condition  of  the 
Americana,  the  signing  of  this  declaration  by  the  American 
GongresB,  was  a  momentous  procedure.     That  firm  band  of 
patriots  well  knew,  that,  in  affixing  their  signatures,  they 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  England,  committing  the  very  fact  of   Amcrictn 
treason  and  rebellion ;  and  that  in  case  of  her  ultimate  sue-  penpls  it  wa 
cess,  it  was  their  own  death-warrant  which  they  signed,  ''f",??^^ 
Their  countrymen  felt  that  there  was  now  no  receding  from  tlirj  miut 
the  contest,  without  devoting  to  death  these  their  political    now  luok 
fathers,  who  had  thus  fearlessly  made  themselves  the  organs    |i|^t*tict 
uf  declaring,  what   was    ctjually  the   determination   of  all. 
Thus  it  was  now  the  general  feeling,  that  the  die  was  cast, 
and  nothing  remainqd  but — "  libertj'  or  death" .' 

The  troops  from  Flalifax,  under  the  command  of  General 
Howe,  after  touching  at  .Sandy  Hook,  took  possession  of  Sla-  Fmm  Julja, 
ten  Island  on  the  2d  of  July;  and  ihosc  from  England,  com-  u>Julvia 
maaded  by  Admiral  Howe,  landed  at  the  same  place  on  the  i^"|'^Jj,j^ 
I2tli.     About  the  same  time,  Clinton  arrived,  with  tlic  troops     ilawc.a 
which  he  had  reconducted  from  iho  expedition  against  Charles-    ij?"'™ 
ton;  and  Commodore  Ilotham,  with  the  expected  reinforce-      niMna 
meuts  trom  England.     These,  with  several  Hessian  regiments,      liluid. 
which  were  daily  expected,  would  make  up  an  army  of  35,000 
of  the  best  troops  of  Europe.  J""*- 

With  the  hope  that  this  powerful  force  might  have  awakened  ^n^luinm 
lite  fears  of  the  Americans,  and  thus  disi>oscd  iliemtoaulimis- [lanlun  io«ll 
■ion.  Lord  ilowc,  before  commencing  active  operations,  tnado  ",'^^",1^1^ 
aa  attempt  at  pacification.     He  had,  in  the  month  of  Jime,     Britiih. 
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PART  III,  announced,  by  proclamation,  that  he  was  empowered  to  grant 
PERIOD  u.  pardon  to  any  person,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  or  pro- 
CHAP.  I.     vince,  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance :  and  he  promised 
^-^">^^^^  large  recompense  to  any  who  should  contribute  to  re-establish 
1776.     the  royal  authority.     Congress,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  sup- 
SSiSih*a    P^®^^  ^^  proclamation,  took  the  wiser  course  of  causing  it  to 
reply  to  his  be  printed  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  accompanying  re- 
ppoclama-    marks,  explaining  to  the  people  its  insidious  nature ;  while  the 
declaration  of  independence,  made  soon  after  by  congress, 
showed  to  General  Howe,  in  what  light  these  promises  were 
viewed  by  that  body. 
He  attempts      He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  a 
^c^Tiu?*'  ^^^^^^  directed  to  "  George  Washington,  Esq."     With  a  spirit 
Washington  which  the  whole  nation  applauded,  Washington  returned  the 
by  letter,  bat  letter  unopened ;  alleging,  that  it  haid  not  expressed  his  public 
^  *       station;  and  that,  as  a  private  individual,  he  neither  could,  nor 
would,  hold  any  communication  with  the  agents  of  the  king. 
Message  by  Howe,  not  yet  discouraged,  sent  another  communication  1^ 
Patteison    Adjutant-Gcneral  Patterson.     The  reply  which  Washington 
■'■j^^'"   made  to  the  smooth  and  conciliatory  address  of  this  gentle 
man,  was  an  expression  of  that  common  feeling  of  his  coun- 
trymen, which  was  the  true  source  of  a  union,  that  both  the 
threats  and  promises  of  Great  Britain,  failed  to  divide.     The 
sentiment  was,  that  Great  Britain  did  not  offer  the  Americana 
the  enjoyment  of  their  rights ;  she  offered  nothing  but  forgivor 
uess  of  offenses : — America  had  committed  no  offenses,  and 
asked  no  forgiveness. 
The  British      '^^^  officers  in  command.  General  and  Admiral  Howe,  no 
plan  of  the  longer  hesitated  to  direct  their  efforts  against  New  York. 
eampaign.    fyy^^  possession  of  this  important  post  would  give  to  the  Eng- 
Their  grand  ^^^^  a  firm  footing  in  America,  from  which  their  army  could 
point  to  cut  turn  to  the  right,  and  carry  the  war  into  New  England ;  or  to 
iwidT  *'"t1i  ^^®  ^^^'  ^°  scour  New  Jersey,  and  menace  Philadelphia :  and 
South,      Long  Island,  adjacent  to  New  York,  being  abundant  in  grain 
through     and  cattle,  offered  subsistence  to  their  army.     But  the  grand 
andthe  Hud-  sclicme  of  the  British  was,  to  divide  Now  England  from  the 
son.       south.     Carleton,  with  13,000  men,  was  to  make  a  descent 
from  Canada,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  form  a 
junction  with  Howe,  who  was  to  ascend  the  Hudson. 

Admiral  Howe,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  arrive 
^"br^^5  until  the  expedition  against  Charleston  had  failed.     The  army 
todefcMUl  ^^  Canada  encountered  so  many  obstacles,  that  it  was  not  able, 
next  year,   this  year,  to  make  its  way  to  the  Hudson.     Hence,  Washing- 
ton was  not  compelled  to  weaken  his  army  upon  the  coast  to 
send  succors  into  South  Carolina,  or  towards  Canada. 
'foMMlf       '^^®  American  congress  had  ordered  the  construction  of 
New  York,  gunboats,  galleys,  and  floating  batteries,  to  defend  New  York 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.     Thirteen  thousand  of  the 
hashing-    militia  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  Washington,  which, 
m'kanny.  thus  increased,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand;  but  a 
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fourth  of  these  were  invalids,  and  another  fourth  were  poorly  FART  UL 
provided  with  arms.     From  these  and  other  causes,  the  force  period  u. 
fit  for  duty  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  ;  and  of  this  number,    chap,  l 
the  greater  part  was  without  order  or  discipline.     These  in-  N^i->^^^^ 
conveniences  proceeded,  in  part,  from  want  of  money,  which    1776. 
prevented  congress  from  paying  regular  troops,  and  providing  Its  inferiori 
for  their  equipments;  and  partly  from  parsimonious  habits,  gJit^^jn 
contracted  during  peace,  which  withheld  them  from  incurring    numben, 
with  promptitude  the  expenses  necessary  to  a  state  of  war ;  djciplJn«f 
while  their  jealousy  of  standing  armies  inspired  the  hope,      i^^^ 
that  they  could  each  year  organize  for  the  occasion,  an  army 
sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy. 

The  American  army  occupied  the  island  of  New  York.  The  Ameri- 
Two  detachments   guarded   Governor's   Island  and   Paulus    cuivmy 
Hook.    The  militia,  under  the  American  Clinton,  were  sta-  *iKn£^tt^ 
tioned  at  East  and  West  Chester,  and  New  Rochelle,  to  pre-  Ist«iid»  Go- 
vent  the  British  landing  in  force  on  the  north  shore,  penetra-  iJ^5f*jL 
ting  to  Kingsbridge,  and  thus  inclosing  the  Americans  in  the  ' 

isluid.     A  considerable  part  of  the  army,  under  General  Put- 
nam, encamped  at  Brooklyn,  on  a  part  of  Long  Island  which 
forms  a  sort  of  peninsula.     The  entrance  was  fortified  with  Putntrn'sdi- 
moats  and  entrenchments.     Putnam's  left  wing  rested  upon  ^^^"f,^ 
Wallabout  bay,  his  right  was  covered  by  a  marsh  adjacent  to   Waiiabout 
Grawanus'  Cove.     Behind  was  Governor's  Island,  and  the  arm   ^^'^  ^ , 
of  the  sea  between  Long  Island  and  New  York,  which  gave      Core. 
him  direct  communication  with  the  city,  where  Washington 
was  with  the  main  army. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  the  English  landed  without  opposi-  August  38. 
tion  on  Long  Island,  between  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht  and  j^'^^J^ 
Gravesend.     They  extended  themselves  to  Flatlands,  distant  at  the  wet^ 
four  miles  from  the  Americans,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  em  point  of 
range  of  wood-covered  hills,  called  the  heights  of  Gawanus,  ^*°*  W«»» 
which,  running  to  the  north-east,  divide  the  island.     These   S^JJJf 
hills  were  passable  by  two  main  roads,  conducting  from  the     numUiB 
centre  of  one  hostile  army  to  the  other ;  and  by  a  third,  at  *~S^SiJ^ 
the  distance  of  four  miles  north-east,  where  the  road  from 
Flatlands  to  Jamaica  is  met  by  that  from  Bedford.     A  fourth 
passage  was  at  the  western  foot  of  the  heights,  along  the 
Narrows.     Washington,  wishing  to  arrest  the  enemy  on  these 
heights,  had  directed  them  to  be  guarded  with  his  best  troops, 
and  made  such  arrangements  as,  with  proper  vigilance,  would 
have  rendered  the  passage  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
(lander. 

About  midnight  of  the  26th,  the  English,  under  General 
Grant,  attacked  the  Americans  from  the  left,  thus  inducing  the  q^"^^Sk 
Delief,  that  against  this  post  the  main  strength  of  the  British    ^  jS^ 
would  be  directed.     At  daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  Hessians,  sians  ■ttaek 
under  General  de  Heister,  attacked  from  the  centre,  and^^Jf^" 
General  Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  front  of  the     eentra 
American  camp,  led  them  to  repel  the  assailants ;  little  think- 
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prise the 
Americans. 


The  British 
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Americans 
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Washington 
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sion. 


August  28. 

He  removes 
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from  Long 
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>vithdraws 

his  anuy  to 

Harlaem 

Heights. 


ing  that  their  attack  was  merely  a  stratagem  to  divert  his  at- 
tention from  the  real  point  of  danger.  The  ships  also  made 
much  noise  by  a  show  of  cannonading. 

Colonel  Miles  was  to  guard  the  eastern  pass,  and  recon- 
noitre the  movements  of  the  enemy.  This  service,  as  events 
proved,  was  the  most  important,  and  the  worst  performed,  of 
any  on  the  side  of  the  Americans.  It  was  here  that  the  Brit- 
ish generals  made  their  grand  effort,  and  here  that  the  Ameri- 
cans suffered  a  fatal  surprise.  The  right  wing  of  the  English, 
which  was  the  most  numerous,  and  entirely  composed  of  se- 
lect  troops,  was  commanded  by  General  Clinton  ;  and  before 
Miles  perceived  their  approach,  they  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  Jamaica  road,  upon  the  heights.  Generals  Percy  and 
Comwaliis  followed  with  the  main  army.  A  scout  sen.t  out 
by  Sullivan  was  captured  ;  and  he  was  thus  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  enemy's  approach,  until  his  flank  was  attacked  by  their 
infantry.  He  instantly  ordered  a  retreat ;  but  he  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  English,  who,  occupying  the  plains  from  Bed- 
ford, now  attacked  him  in  the  rear,  and  compelled  his  troops 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  neighboring  woods.  There 
they  were  met  by  the  Hessians,  who  drove  them  back  upon 
the  English.  Thus  were  the  distressed  Americans  alter- 
nately chased  and  intercepted,  until,  at  length,  several  regi- 
ments cut  their  way,  with  desperate  valor,  through  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  gained  the  camp  of  Putnam  ;  but  a  great 
part  of  ihe  detachment  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  tht}  Americans  was  variously  estimated  from  one  to 
four  thousand.  The  British  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
nearly  four  hundred. 

In  the  height  of  the  engagement.  General  Washington 
crossed  to  Brooklyn  from  New  York.  He  saw  his  best  troops 
slaughtered  or  taken  prisoners,  and  with  a  glance  which 
searched  the  future,  he  viewed  in  its  consequences  the  terrible 
magnitude  of  the  disaster,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
anguish.  But  his  prudence  and  wisdom  remained  unshaken. 
He  might,  at  this  moment,  have  drawn  all  his  troops  from  the 
encampment ;  and  also  called  over  all  the  forces  in  New  York, 
to  take  part  in  the  conflict :  but  victory  having  declared  in 
favor  of  the  English,  the  courage  with  which  it  inspired  them, 
and  the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  destroyed  all  hope  ot 
recovering  the  battle ;  and,  with  true  heroism,  he  "  preserved 
himself  and  his  army,  for  a  happier  future." 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  Washington  cautiously  withdrew 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  from  Brookl}^  to  New  York ;  to 
which  place  the  detachment  from  Governor's  Island,  also  re 
tired.     Finding,  however,  a  disposition  in  the  British  to  at 
tack  the  city,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible  te 
defend  it,  he  removed  his  forces  to  the  heights  of  Harlaem. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IMmten  following  the  Dcfett  on  Long  [aland. 

About  this  time,  Captain  Hale,  &  highly  inieTestin^  ronng  PART  III 
officer  from  Connecticut,  learning  that  Washington  wiahed  to  rBsioou 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  British  army  on  Long  Island,  volun-  qhip.  h 
teered  for  the  dangerous  service  of  a  spy.  He  entered  the  _^-^-^^. 
British  BTmy  in  disguise,  and  obtained  the  desited  information ;  Captain 
bnt  being  apprehended  in  hie  attempt  to  leturn,  he  was  cairied  Hala  mhu- 
befoTB  Sir  William  Howe,  and  by  bis  orders  was  eiecuted  the  "^•*  ' 
next  morning.  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  He  ut  eu- 
Ument  that  1  have  but  one  life  to  lay  down  for  my  country."        '^""^ 

On  the  15th  of  September,  the  British  army  entered,  and  ggpt.  u. 
todt  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York.  A  few  days  after,  Britiah  mtn 
a  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  ^'^  foA.. 
buildings.  It  is  said  that  the  fire  was  discovered  in  many  pj— ,_gQ, 
different  places  at  once  ;  and  hence  some  have  supposed  that  ptobtbly  I7 
it  was  fired  by  the  citizens,  as  Moscow  has  more  recently  dcaicn. 
been,  to  deprive  its  enemies  of  its  hospitable  shelter. 

General  Howe  again  made  overtures  for  reconciliation,  .j^,  Ameri 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Hancock,  and  Edward  Rutledge,  eaniwilliB: 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  meet  the  British  commissioners  'jJ''u^'  ? 
ai  Staten  Island.  But  as  they  utterly  refused  to  treat  on  any  indepand- 
Othei  basis  than  the  acknowledgment  of  American  indepen-  oqm. 
dence,  nothing  was  effected. 

The  situation  in  which  the  American  commander  now  saw 
the  moraentous  contest,  could  not  but  have  filled  him  with 


alarming  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  his  country.  Until  the  jj^jjiiabr 
check  at  Brooklyn,  the  Americans  had  flattered  themselves  SoImL 
thai  Heaven  would  constantly  favor  their  anns.  From  the  in- 
toxicating confidence  of  prosperity,  they  now  fell  into  a  state 
of  dejection.  At  first,  they  had  believed  that  courage,  without 
discipline,  coutd  do  all ;  they  now  thought  it  could  do  nothing. 
At  every  moment,  they  were  apprehensive  of  some  new  sur- 
prise, and  at  every  atep,  fearful  of  falling  into  an  ambuscade. 

Thus  discouraged,  the  militia  abandoned  their  colors  by     ITTC 
hundreds,  and  entire  regiments  deserted,  and  returned  to  their  MUiti»  la- 
homes.     In  the  regular  army,  also,  subordination  diminished,       *"*' 
■nddosenions  were  common.     Their  engagements  were  but  Thoregnlar 
for  «  year,  or  a  few  weeks  ;  and  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to  "^■"f"'*' 
their  families  induced  them  to  avoid  dangers.     The  fidelity  of 
the  officers  was  not  suspected ;  but  their  talents  were  dis-  ^^SJ'j'!* 
trusted;  and  every  thing  appeared  to  threaten  a  total  dissolu- 
tion of  the  army. 

Washington  strove  earnestly,  with  exhortations,  persuasions, 
and  nromises,  to  arrest  this  spiiit  of  disorganizatioa.    If  ho 
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did  not  succeed  according  to  his  desires,  he  obtained  more 
than  his  hopes.  To  congress  he  addressed  an  energetic  pic- 
ture of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  forces,  and  assured  them 
that  he  must  despair  of  success,  unless  furnished  with  an 
array  that  should  stand  by  him  till  the  conclusion  of  the  strug- 
gle. To  effect  this,  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  was  offered 
at  the  time  of  engagement,  and  portions  of  unoccupied  lands 
were  promised  to  the  officers  and  soldiers. 

But  although  Washington  hoped  ultimately  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  these  arrangements,  yet  time  must  intervene ;  and 
his  present  prospect  was  that  of  a  handful  of  dispirited  and 
ill-found  troops,  to  contend  against  a  large  and  victorious  army. 
In  this  situation  he  adopted  the  policy  by  which  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  had,  two  thousand  years  before,  preserved  Italy,  when 
invaded  by  Hannibal ;  and,  like  him,  saved  his  country. 
Hence  he  has  been  called  the  American  Fabius.  This  policy 
was  to  risk  no  general  engagement,  but  to  harass  and  wear 
out  the  enemy,  by  keeping  them  in  motion  ;  while  by  skir- 
mishes, where  success  was  probable,  he  would,  by  degrees, 
diminish  their  number,  and  inspirit  his  own  troops. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  British  took 
possession  of  New  York,  a  considerable  body  of  their  troops 
appeared  in  the  plain  between  the  two  armies.  Washington 
ordered  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leech,  with  a  detach- 
ment, to  get  in  their  rear,  while  he  amused  them  with  prepa- 
rations to  attack  them  in  front.  The  plan  succeeded ;  and 
although  the  brave  Knowlton  was  killed,  the  rencontre  Mras 
favorable  to  the  Americans,  as  it  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
restore  that  confidence  in  themselves,  which  their  preceding 
misfortunes  had  destroyed. 

The  British  commander  manceuvered  with  great  address  to 
bring  Washington  to  a  general  engagement ;  but  not  succeed- 
ing, he  endeavored  to  destroy  his  communication  with  the 
eastern  states,  and  prevent  his  supply  of  provisions  from  that 
quarter.  To  effect  this,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  two 
roads  leading  east.  The  one  on  the  coast,  the  British  secured 
with  little  difiliculty ;  but  to  occupy  the  more  inland  road,  they 
must  get  possession  of  that  post  of  the  highlands  called  White 
Plains.  Washington,  aware  of  their  object,  removed  his  own 
force  to  that  place,  where,  on  the  28th  of  October,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  British  and  Hessians,  under  Generals  Howe, 
Clinton,  Knyphausen,  and  de  Heister.  A  partial  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable. 
Howe  could  not,  however,  draw  Washington  from  his  posi- 
tion ;  which  he  maintained,  until  a  strong  British  reinforce- 
ment arriving  under  Liord  Percy,  he  dared  not  any  longer  risk 
his  army,  but,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  he.  withdrew  his 
forces  to  North  Castle.  Leaving  here  7,500  men,  nnder 
Oeneral  Lee,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near 
Fort  Lee. 
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Oenerel  Howe  next  turned  his  attention  towards  the  forts,  PARTIlt 
Wuhington  and  Les.     They  had  been  ^rriaooed,  with  the  FEBtOD  n. 
hope  of  preserving  the  commuid  of  the  Hudson  river,  but  the   t^*'-  ■>• 
British  had  already,  on  two  occasions,  sent  their  ships  post  ^-^v^ 
them.     Greneral  Washington,   foreseeing  their  danger,  had     ITTC 
written  to  General  Greene,  who  commanded  in  that  quarter,  ^^^^jj 
that  if  he  should  find  fort  Washington  not  in  a  situation  to  sus-  AmariBra* 
tain  an  assault,  to  cause  it  instantly  (o  be  evacuated.     General  in  le»raij 
Greene,  believiug  it  might  be  maintained,  lefl  it  under  the  Sn^wittt 
command  of  the  brave  Colonel  Magaw,  with  a  force  of  2,7Q0  ingum  ud 
men.     On  the  I6th  of  November,  the  British  attacked  ihe  fort       ^'**- 
in  four  different  quarters.     The  Americans  repelled  them  with    ^^^  ^^ 
such  spirit,  that,  in   the  course  of  (he  day,  about  1,200  of  FntWuk- 
the  assailants  were  killed  or  wounded.     At  length,  the  Ameri-  "W'f?'^ 
cans  were  forced  (o  capitulate ;  but  not  without  securing  to     '*"''*'*■ 
themselves  honorable  terms.     The  prisoners  taken  by  the 
British,  at  this  time,  amounted  to  about  2,000,  a  greater  num- 
ber than  had,  on  any  previous  occasion,  fallen  into  their  hands, 
and  a  most  disastrous  loss  to  their  country. 

The  British  army  immediately  crossed  the  Hudson,  to  at-  n„_  ^ 
tack  fort  Lee ;  but  the  garrison,  i^prised  of  their  approach,  FaitLM 
evacuated  the  fort,  and,  underlhegmdauce  of  General  Greene,  """"■^ 
joined  the  main  army  now  at  Netrarfc. 

The  acquisition  of  these  two  forts,  and  the  diminution  of  the  '  j^^,^,^ 
American  army,  by  the  departure  of  those  soldiers  whose  urou  New 
term  of  service  had  expired,  encouraged  the  British  to  hope,      J*n«f. 
that  they  should  be  able  to  annihilate,  with  ease,  the  remain-    j,  ,jo„i. 
ing  force  of  the  republicans.     Washington,  still  undismayed,    pumcd. 
pmsued  the  policy  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  as  the  only 
nope  of  preserving  his  lilile  army,  which,  at  this  lime,  amount- 
ed to  only  three  thousand.     Finding  himself,  in  the  poatwhich 
he  had  taken  at  Newark,  too  near  his  triumphant  foe,  he  re- 
moved to  Brunswick.     The  same  day,  Comwallis,  with  a 
part  of  the  British  army,  entered  Newark.     Washington  again 
retreated  from  Brunswick  to  Princeton,  and  thence  to  Trenton.  q„]^  tb* 
The  British  still  pursuing,  he  finally  crossed  the  Delaware,    DcUmn. 
into  Pennsylvania. 

General,  now  Sir  William  Howe,(he  having  been  knighted  J^°Sj,^J^ 
for  his  aucceas  at  the  battle  of  Long  lBland,)w35,  on  this  occa-    tii*  luccr? 
sion,  deficient  in  energy  and  promptitude.     Widi  an  army  of  "•wiheM- 
sixfold  numerical  force,  and  tenfold  efficient  strength,  com-  '^'^j^ 
prised  of  disciplined  troops,  in  health  and  vigor,  ably  com- 
manded, completely  equipped  and  furnished,  and  elated  with  Siiiiou  bit 
success,  he  did  not  commence  the  pursuit  till  four  days  after  XT^jJUJ* 
the  capture  of  forts  Washington  and  Lee.     At  any  time  after  t^^t,  gf  i^i 
the  28th,  lutil  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware,  a  single    I>*Unw 
forced  march  might  have  overtaken,  and  destroyed  his  army. 
But  such  was  not  ordered  by  Howe  i  and  when  he  arrived  at 
the  Delaware,  where  he  had  hoped  to  overtake  the  Ameri- 
CUU,  the  last  boat,  with  the  baggage,  was  crossing  the  rivei. 
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PART  ni.    The  British  general,  not  choosing,  however,  to  take  the  irou- 

PBRIOD II.    ble  of  constructing  flat-bottomed  boats,  for  carrying  over  his 

CHAP.  III.     troops,  and  tlie  Americans  having  been  careful  not  to  leave 

v-^^v^^    theirs  for  his  accommodation,  he  arranged  his  German  troops, 

17Y6.      to  the   number  of  4,000,  along  the  Delaware,  from  Mount 

Holly  to  Trenton ;  placed  a  strong  detachment  at  Princeton ; 

stationed   his   main   army  at  New  Brunswick,  and   retired 

himself  to  New  York,  to  wait  for  the  river  to  freeze,  that 

thus  he  might  be  furnished  with  a  convenient  bridge;  not 

doubting,  as  it  would  seem,  that  the  Americans  would  quietly 

wait  until  he  was  ready  to  pass  over  and  destroy  them. 


CHAPTER  III. 


American  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
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Washington  showed  how  well  he  deserved  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  by  making  every  exertion  to  increase  his  ar- 
my, which,  feeble  as  it  was  when  he  commenced  his  retreat, 
had  hourly  diminished.  His  troops  were  unfed  amidst  fatigue ; 
unshod,  while  their  bleeding  feet  were  forced  rapidly  over 
the  sharp  projections  of  frozen  ground ;  and  they  endured  the 
keen  December  air,  almost  without  clothes  or  tents.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  wonder  is  not,  that  many  died  and  many  de- 
serted, but  that  enough  remained  to  keep  up  the  show  of  op- 
position. In  this  distressing  situation,  Washington  manifest- 
ed to  his  troops  all  the  firnmess  of  the  commander,  while  he 
showed  all  the  tenderness  of  the  father.  He  visited  the  sick, 
paid  every  attention  in  his  power  to  the  wants  of  the  army 
praised  their  constancy,  represented  their  sufferings  to  con- 
gress, and  encouraged  their  despairing  minds,  by  holding  out 
9ie  prospects  of  a  better  future  ;  while  the  serene  and  benig- 
nant countenance  with  which  he  covered  his  aching  heart, 
made  them  believe,  that  their  beloved  and  sagacious  conunan- 
der,  was  himself  animated  with  the  prospects  which  he  por- 
trayed to  them. 

The  distresses  of  the  Americans  were  increased  by  the 
desertion  of  many  of  the  supposed  friends  of  their  cause. 
Howe,  taking  advantage  of  what  he  considered  their  van- 
quished and  hopeless  condition,  offered  free  pardon  to  all  who 
should  now  declare  for  the  royal  authority.  Of  the  extremes 
of  society— the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  numbers  now  sued 
for  the  royal  clemency ;  but  few  of  the  middle  classes  desert- 
ed their  country  in  its  hour  of  peril. 

General  Lee,  as  has  been  before  stated,  was,  by  the  oidttfi 
of  Washington,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  aiiny, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains.     He  was  sent  north- 
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arly,  to  be  at  hand  to  succor  the  troops  whicti  were  opposed  PART  in 
to  CarletoD,  upon  the  Ukes.  But  when  Washington  found  period  n. 
the  main  anny  in  danger  of  annihilation,  he  ordered  Lee  to  ohap.  ik. 
loin  him  with  all  possible  expedition.  Geneial  Mercer,  who  v^^v^^^ 
commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry  at  Bergen,  and  General  Heiearwid 
Gates,  who  commanded  on  the  noTthem  frontier,  received  'J.^p"^ 
similar  orders,  and  promptly  obeyed  them.  Washington  had  Hiffliu  - 
also  sent  in  various  directions  to  arouse  the  militia.  General  '^?^j^?' 
Mifflin,  from  Pennsylvania,  had  now  joined  him  with  a  body  Pe^nha 
of  1,500.  nit. 

General  Lee,  ambitious,  eccentric,  and  opinionated,  thought 
lie  mi^t  make  a  better  use  of  the  men  under  his  command, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  promptly  execute  the  order  of  Wash- 
ington ;  but  lingered  along  the  northern  mountains  of  New 
Jersey;  where,  haring  taken  up  his  quarters  at  a  house  dis-  o^jlm 
tont  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  he  was  surprised,  and  m^  priton- 
cairied  prisoner  to  New  York,  by  a  party  of  British  cavalry;        "■ 
when  General  Sullivan  conducted  his  forces  to  Washington's 
camp. 

With  these  reinforcements,  the  American  army  amounted 
to  about  7,000  effective  men.      A  few  days,  however,  would 
close  the  year;  and  the  period  of  enlistment  for  a  considerable     ?*'*■ 
portion  of  the  soldiers  would  expire  with  it.     The  cause  of     ^'^t 
America  demanded  that  important  use  should  be  made  of  the  wized  and 
short  space  which  intervened.    At  this  critical  moment.  Wash-   '"P"**'- 
tngtan,  perceiving  the  inactivity  of  his  enemy,  struck  a  capi' 
toTblow  for  his  country.     He  determined  to  recross  the  Del- 
aware in  three  divisions — at  M'Konkcy's  ferry,  at  Trenton 
ferry,  and  at  Bristol,  and  attack  tlie  British  posts  at  Trenton 
and  BurhngtoQ.     The  forces  to  cross  at  the  two  last  places, 
commanded  by  Irving  and  Cadwallader,  were  unable,  owir.g 
to  the  quantity  of  floating  ice,  to  proceed.     The  main  body, 
tmder  Washington,  with  suffering  and  danger,  effected  the  ^^ 
passage  at  M'Konkey's  ferry.     This  force  then  separated  into       '•^_  "^ 
two  divisions,  commanded  by  Sullivan  and  Greene ;  under  WMhing. 
wham  were  Lord    Stirling,  generals  Mercer  and  St.  Clair,  j^^p^i 
Sullivan's  division  took  the  upper  road,  and  Greene's,  where  brilliint  mic- 
was  Washington  in  person,  the  Pennington  road.     They  arri-  ceoatTreii- 
red  at  Trenton  at  the  same  moment.     The  Hessians,  under       ""^ 
Colonel  Rahl,  were  surprised,  and  their  commander  slain. 
Prisoners,  to  ike  amount  of  1 ,000,  were  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
i»ins,  who  immediately  re-crossed  the  Delaware.     The  joy, 
canaod  by  this  success,  was  great ;  and  it  was  almost  imalloy' 
^  by  that  sorrow,  which  even  victory  brings.     The  Ameri- 
CHiiK  iiad  lost  but  four  men,  two  killed,  and  two,  such  was  the 
suvcrity  of  the  weather,  were  frozen  to  death.     Many  were 
iiuluced,  by  this  success,  to  serve  six  weeks  longer.     Two 
days  after  the  action,  Washington  crossed  his  whole  army 
over  the  Delaware,  and  took  quarters  at  Trenton. 

Howe  was  thimderstruck  by  this  astonishing  reverse.    Lard 
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?ABT  ni^  ComwalliB  was  to  New  York,  on  the  point  of  embaHdng  fb» 
rBRiOD  n.  EnglaDd ;  but  the  commander  ordered  him  iastantly  to  New 
cuAT.  111.  Jersey,  where  he  joined  the  British  forces,  now  assembled  at 
^-*^'|^'^  Princeton.  Leaving  a  part  of  his  troops  at  this  place,  lie  iin- 
ITTTi  mediately  proceeded  towards  Trenton,  with  the  intention  of 
iLi'.Ttiw'at  Si^^S  hattle  to  the  Americans,  and  arrived,  with  his  vanguard, 
I-'-'  Com-     on  the  first  of  January. 

»hLIu.  Washington,  knowing  the  inferiority  of  his  force,  sensiblo, 

too,  that  flight  would  be  almost  as  fatal  as  defeat,  conceived 
the  project  of  marching  to  Princeton,  and  attacking  the  troops 
left  in  uat  place.      About  midnight,  leaving  his  firtis  bnming 
Wa'hTngioB  briskly,  that  his  army  should  not  be  missed,  he  silently  de 
(irikei  in.   camped,  and  gained,  by  a  circuitous  route,  the  rear  of  the 
oiner  bold  enemy,      At  sunrise,  the  van  of  the  American  farces  met, 
null,  ai     unexpectedly,  two  British  regiments,  which  were  on  the  msrcli 
PrinceioD    to  join  Comwallis.      A  conflict  ensued  ;  the  Americana  gave 
•ucca^ul.   ^^y :— bU  was  at  slake :  Washington  himself,  at  this  deciidve 
moment,  led  on  the  main  body.     The  enemy  were  routed,  and 
fled,     Washington  pressed  forward  towards  Princeton,  where 
one  regiment  of  the  enemy  yet  remained.      A  part  of  these 
saved  ^emselves  by  (light ;  the  remainder,  about  300  in  nmn- 
ber,  were  made  prisoners.     The  number  killed  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  was  upwards  of  one  hundred ;  that  of  the  Amer- 
icans, was  less ;  but,  among  them,  was  the  excellent  General 
Mercer,  with  several  other  valuable  officers. 

Thrilling  were  the  emotions  with  which  these  successes 
were  hailed  by  a  disheartened  nation.  Even  to  this  day,  when 
an  unexpected  and  thrilling  event  is  to  be  related,  the  speaker, 
who  perchance  knows  not  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  joyfiilly 
exclaims,  "  Great  news  from  the  Jerseys !" 

On  hearing  the  cannonade  from  Princeton,  Comwallia,  ap- 
prehensive for  the  safety  of  his  Brunswick  stores,  immediate- 
ly put  his  army  in  motion  for  that  place.     Washington,  on  his 
Jtn.  6.      approach,  retired  to  Morristown.     When  somewhat  refreshed, 
Wt^ingion  he  again  took  the  field ;  and  having  gained  possession  of  New- 
ifoi^iwnTi   '"''''  Woodbridge,  Elizabeth  town,  and  indeed  of  all  the  ene- 
my's posts  in  New  Jersey,  except  New  Brunswick  and  Am- 
boy,  he  retired  to  secure  winterK]uarters  at  Morristown. 

Washington's  military  glory  now  rose  to  its  meridian.  In 
deed,  nothing  in  the  history  of  war,  shows  a  leader  in  a  more 
Wuhing-  advantageous  point  of  light,  than  the  last  events  of  this  cam- 
loa'ifreM  paign,  did  the  commanding  general.  Where  can  we  finds 
.„.„.»"*  passage,  in  the  life  of  Hannibal,  of  Julius  Cnsar,  or  Napolo- 
,  on,  in  which  the  soldier's  fearless  daring  and  contempt  of  per- 

sonal danger,  more  strikingly  blends,  with  the  commander's 
fertiUty  of  resource,  promptness  to  decide  and  act,  vigor  to 
follow  up  success,  and  moderation  to  atop  at  the  precise  poin 
between  bravery  and  rashness?  But  Hannibal  made  war  for  re- 
venge ;  Ctesar  and  Napoleon,  for  personal  ambition ;  Washing- 
ton for  justice,  for  the  rights  of  his  country,  and  of  -nankind. 
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A  new  face  was  pot  upon  the  contest  In  America,  the  PART  IB. 
paLrftng  influence  of  despair  gave  place  to  the  invigoratiDg  Psnioo  n 
comuels  of  hope  ;  while  in  England,  exultation  waa  exchan-  ^b^'-  ni- 
god  fiw  aJamt,  and  in  France,  pity  for  respect.  '-*■"""*-' 

The  northern  American  force,  under  General  Arnold,  and  J^'^- 
die  British  anny  under  Carleton,  met  on  Lake  Champlain,  j^^^^^ 
near  the  island  of  Valcour.  The  American  armament  was  tniai  on 
entirely  destroyed ;  and  General  Carleton,  after  proceeding  ^^  Chmm 
to  Crown  Point,  reconnoitered  the  posts  at  Ticonderoga  ^"^ 
and  Mount  Independence,  and  returned  to  wioter-quattera  m 


On  the  same  day  on  which  General  Washington  retreated      D«-  8. 
orer  the  Delaware,  the  BriUsh  took  possesaion  of  Rhode  lal-  Si^^i^cJ 
and,  and  blockaded  the  squadron  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  to-      Hbods 
gather  with  a  number  of  privateers,  at  Providence.  hlud. 

'  On  die  12th  of  July,  a  committee,  who  had  been  appointed    Aitideaof 
by  congress  to  prepare  and  digest  a  form  of  confederation,    confedBim 
reported  certain  articles,  the  discussion  of  which  occupied  a  ^^^^^ 
great  share  of  the  attention  of  that  body,  until  November  IS, 
1777,  the  day  of  their  final  adoption.     They  were  subsequent 
^  agreed  to,  by  the  several  state  governments.     By  these  ar- 
ticlea  it  was  determined  that,  on  ^e  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber in  each  year,  a.  general  congress  should  be  convoked,  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  states,  and  invested  with  all  the 

Krers  which  belong  to  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations. 
Bse  powers  were  set  forth,  and  the  limits  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  and  national  government  as  clearly  defined, 
as  was,  at  the  time,  practicable.  These  "  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration,'' gave  to  the  nation  the  style  of  the  "  United  States 
of  America,"  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, until  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

Never,  was  a  more  devoted  or  a  wiser  band  of  patriots, 
than  that  which  composed  the  congress  of  '76.     They  were 
environed  with  difficulties  which  would  have  utterly  discour-  J^  ^^ 
a{^  men  of  weaker  heads,  or  fainter  hearts.     They  were  o\irmm—. 
without  any  power,  except  the  power  to  recommend.     They  ThcirlUJS- 
had  an  exluusted  army  to  recruit,  amidst  a  discouraged  peo- 
ple, and  a  powerful  and  triumphant  foe  )  and  all  this,  not  mere- 
ly without  money,  but  almost  without  credit;  for  ihe  bills, 
which  they  had  formerly  issued,  had  greatiy  depreciated,  and 
were  daily  depreciating;  yet,  amidst  all  these  discourage- 
ments, they  held  on  their  course  of  patriotic 


In  order  to  provide  pecuniary  resourcos,  they  passed  a  law,  Tbcir  aat- 
attthorizing  the  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  at  four  per  tiJ^^^ 
cent.  They  also  created  a  lottery ;  by  which  they  hoped  to  Fnoklin, 
raise  the  sum  of  one  mithon  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  t>eua  ud 
Desirous  of  inducing  the  French  to  espouse  the  American  ^"nm 
w,lheyappointed,  as  commisBioners  to  the  court  of  France,  Fnnoe. 
'a  Frimklin,  Silas  Deane, and  Arthur  Lee  whom  they 
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PART  111-  iriBtructed  to  procure  anns  and  ammunition,  and  obtain  per* 
rsKiODU.  mission  to  fit  out  American  vessela  in  the  ports  of  Fmnce,  tu 
oHiP.  K.    annoy  the  commerce  of  England.      They  directed  them  to 
'•^'■"'^•^  solicit  a  loan  of  ten  millions  of  franca,  and  to  endeBTor,  by 
evory  means  in  iheir  power,  to  prevail  upon  the  French  gov- 
cmmcnt,  lo  recognixc  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
To  General  Washington  they  granted,  foi  six  montha,  pow- 
era  which  were  ahnost  unlimited.      They  gave  him  audiority 
^JJf^^'^"'  to  levy  and  organize  sixteen- battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition 
ington  wiih  to  those  already  voted  by  congress,  and  to  appoint  their  offi- 
ot"™"'!-    cers :  to  raise  and  equip  three  thousand  light  horse,  three  re- 
W7P0WC  ,  gj^^jjg  qC  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  eBtoblish 
their  pay.      They  empowered  him  to  call  into  service  the  mi- 
litia of  the  several  states ;  to  displace  and  appoint  all  offic«ra 
under  the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  and  to  fill  up  all  vRcancies 
in  every  department  of  the  American  army.     They  also  on- 
thorized  him  to  take  whatever  he  might  want  for  tbo  use  of 
the  army,  at  his  own  price,  even  if  the  inhabitonta  should  re- 
fuse to  sell  it ;  and  to  arrest  and  confine  persons,  who  should 
refuse  to  take  the  continental  money,  returning  their  names, 
and  the  nature  of  their  offenses,  to  the  states  of  which  th^ 
were  ciiisena.      This  confidence  in  their  defender,  entitled 
them  to  find— and  they  did  find— one  who  was  devoted  to  tlieir 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cunpsign  or  1777. 


ITTT.         The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  were  so  exasperated  U  tlrt 

UiB^*l  b  **°^**^*i  which  the  English  and  Hessians  tutd  committed. 

umvin     ^^^^  those  troops,   now  occupying  Brunswick  and  Amboy, 

Howictsej   could  not  venture  out  even  to  forage,  without  extreme  danger. 

General  de  lleisler  had  not  attempted  to  suppress  bis  Ucon- 

lious  soldiery ;  and  the  English  soon  vied  with  the  Germans 

in  all  scenes  of  violence,  outrage,  cruelty,  and  plunder;  and 

New  Jersey  presented  only  scenes  of  >havoc  and  desolation. 

The  complaints  of  America  were  echoed  throughout  Europe  ; 

and  it  was  every  where  reproachfully  said,  that  "  England  had 

revived  in  America,  the  fury  of  the  Gotha,  and  the  baibority 

of  the  northern  hordes." 

At  this  period,  the  loyalists,  more  commonly  dininguiahed 

"l^jjj^'  by  the  appellation  of  tones,  evinced  a  spirit  of  revolt  in  the 

counties,  of  Somerset  and  Worcester  inMatT^and,  of  Sussex 

in  Delaware,   and  of  Albany  in  New  Y<»k;  to  which  pUcM 

troops  were  sent  to  overawe  them. 

The  small'pox,  which  had  made  such  nvoges  In  ibe  wnA- 
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am  may,  duriDg  llie  last  year,  now  threatened  that  of  Wash-  PART  lit, 
ington.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  lives,  from  this  source,  both  i^RIODIL 
ragubia  and  militia  were  inoculated ;  but  so  prudently  did  <^b^'-  ■*■ 
Wuhiogton  conduct  this  affair,  that  no  opportunity  was,  in  ^■^'v"^' 
consequence,  oflered  for  the  Briiiah  to  attack  bis  camp. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  enemy,  during  the  campaign  of    ITTT. 
1777,  were  against  the  American  stores,  collected  at  Court-   Msreb  23. 
land  Manor,  in  New  York,  and  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut,     S!>1w  m  * 
Peekskill,  the  port  of  the  Manor,  was  ihen  in  command  of   CouitU^ 
Colonel  M'Dougal.      The  23d  of  March,  the   British,  under      """■ 
Colonel  Bird,  attacked  this  post;  and  M'Dougal^  knowing hia 
Bmoll  force  could  not  defend  it,  destroyed  the  magazines,  and 
retired  to  the  back  country. 

The  2Sth  of  April,  2,000  men,  under  Governor  Tryon,  ma-  April  as. 
jor  of  the  royalists,  or  tories,  having  passed  tho  sound,  landed  ,J^^„^ 
between  Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  'I'he  next  day,  proceeding  at  Dulmr, 
to  Danbiny,  he  compelled  tho  garrison,  under  Colonel  Hunt-  '^  [""n" 
ington,  to  retire :  and  not  only  destroyed  the  stores,  but  burned  '  '°*°' 
the  town. 

Meantime,  SOO  militia  had  collected  to  annoy  them,  on  their 
return ;  of  whom  500,  under  Arnold,  look  post  at  Ridgefield, 
10  attack  their  front,  while  300,  under  General  Wooster,  fell 
upon  their  rear.     Both  parties  were  repulsed,  Wooster  slain, 
and  Arnold  retired  to  Saugatuck,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Norwalk.      The  enemy  having  spent  the  night  at  Itidgeficld,  ,^Bri?j^^ 
set  fire  to  it,  still  retreating,  although  continually  harassed  by  ud  punraii 
Arnold's  party,  now  increased  to  1 ,000 ;  until  they  at  length  "f *s  Anwri- 
arrived  at  Campo,  between  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  and  took       *"'*' 
refuge  on  board  their  ships.      Tho  British  loss  was  170,  the 
American  100.     Of  the  stores  taken,  the  loss  of  tents  was 
•he  most  severely  felt  by  the   Americans.      But  from  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  inliabitants  rose  on  tho  marau- 
ders, who  expected  many  to  join  llicm,  the  friends  of  liberty 
found  their  hopes  invigorated,  and  their  exertions  encouraged. 

The  same  effect  was  also  produced  by  another  affair  which   j?'^?*!, 
occurred  soon  after-     Tho  Bntish  had  collected  at  Sag  liar-     Colniel 
'>or,  on  Long  Island,  large  magazines  of  forago  and  grain.  Mci?«MS«i- 
Colonel  Meigs,  oiic  of  the  intrepid  companions  of  Arnold,  in     """"'■ 
ne  expedition  to  Canada,  left  Ciuilford,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
-vith  170  men,  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a  dozen  brigs  and 
sloops,  killed  six  of  the  enemy,  look  ninetv  prisoners,  and  re< 
uimed  without  loss. 

About.this  time  the  eflecls  of  the  mission  to  France  began     17TT. 
»  i^mear.     Congress  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected  Dr.    ?5'''?*  ■*' 
Fiauklin  as  one  of  the  commissioners.     A  profound  know-   f„  Fnae* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  united  with  a  warm  and  cheerful 
benevolence,  had  given  to  this  philosopher  a  manner  possess- 
ing a  peculiar  charm,  attractive  to  all,  however  dilTercnt  their 
lute  or  pursuits.     His  wit  and  gayety,  even  at  seventy,  the 
•fe  at  which  he  wont  to  Paris,  had  power  lo  charm  tho 
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PART  III,  young  beauty  from  her  lovers  and  her  toilette ;  while  hia 

PERIOD  II.  wisdom  and  his  learning  could  instruct  the  mechanic  in  hii 

CHAP.  IV.   own  trade,  or  the  statesman,  in  his  profoundest  calculatioiis. 

^-^•N^^^  Perhaps  it  is  equally  to  these  qualities  in  Franklin,  as  to  tlie 

Franklin,    graver  wisdom  and  more  heroic  valor  of  Washington,  thai 

^^^e^    America  owes  her  existence  as  a  nation ;  for  it  must  ever 

witty  and  remain  problematical,  whether,  without  the  aid  of  France^  it 

wise,  shifts  could  have  achieved  its  independence ; — and  although  politi- 

ur«s,  but    cal  reasons  might  have  operated  to  make  that  nation  wish 

gains  his    evil  to  England,  yet  without  the  interest,  which  Franklin 

°"^'       found  means  to  excite  for  America,  the  government  migfal 

never  have  effectually  interfered. 

This  interest  was  so  lively,  that  several  individuals  of  dis- 

La  Fayette  ^^^^n  took  the  generous  resolution  of  embarking  in  the  canae 

at  the  age  of  of  America,  and  combating  in  her  armies.     The  most  diatin- 

ninetecn,  es-  guished  of  these,  was  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette 

^aase  of^   ^^^^  every  thing  to  attach  him  to  his  country,  rank,  wealth, 

American    a  deserving  and  beloved  bride,  he  was  yet  moved  by  compaa- 

liberty.     ^^^^  ^  suffering  virtue,  and  by  indignation  against  oppression, 

to  leave  all  that  was  individually  dear,  to  expose  his  life,  and 

impair  his  fortune  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  the 

rights  of  man.     He  had  early  communicated  his  resolution  to 

the  commissioners.     Aflcr  hearing  of  the  disasters  which  fol- 

Comes  to  the  lowed  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  they  felt  bound  to  make 

her^adveni.  ^own  to  him  the  despairing  state  of  their  country;  and  to  say 

ty.        that  such  was  its  extreme  poverty,  that  they  could  not  even 

provide  him  with  a  vessel  for  his  conveyance.    "  Then,"  said 

with  distlnc-  ^*  Fayette,  "  if  your  coimtry  is  indeed  reduced  to  this  extre- 

tion.       mity,  this  is  the  moment  that  my  departure  to  join  its  armies, 

will  render  it  the  most  essential  service."     His  arrival  caused 

a  deep  sensation  of  joy  among  the  people.     Congress  soon 

m'^h^m^'     ^PPoi"t®d  him  a  major  general  in  the  army;  and  Washington 

Generatr'^  received  him  into  lus  family,  and  regarded  him  through  life 

with  parental  affection. 

The  American  commander,  in  forming  such  a  probable  cal- 
culation on  the  movements  of  his  enemy  at  New  York,  as 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  judicious  disposition  of  his  ovm 
army,  which  now  amounted  to  8,000  effective  men,  was  well 
ih»^lSiiish.  a.ware  that  there  were  with  the  British  cabinet  two  objects. 
The  one  was,  to  get  possession  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
other,  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson,  form  a  junction  with  their 
northern  army,  and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  states.     His  sagacious  mind  com 
.  prehended  that  the  latter  was  the  more  important  enterprise  ^ 
and  he  know  that  it  best  coincided  with  the  orders  wfaick 
May.       Howe  had  received  from  England ;  but  he  also  knew,  that  h 
Washington  was  a  favorite  project  with  him,  to  draw  the  Americana  into 
fionfMo^-  *  general  engagement,  not  doubting  that  it  would  issue  in  their 
town  to  Mia-  final  discomfiture.     Washington,  therefore,  sought  to  make 
diebrook.    sudi  ^  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  should  best  cmable  him  to 
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ooncentrate  them  in  opposition,  whichever  way  his  enemy   PART  .11. 
ahonld  turn.     He  removed  the  main  army  from  Morristown,  pbwod  n. 
to  a  strong  position  on  the  heights  of  Middlebrook ;  and  sta-     ^^*  ^* 
tioDed  the  troops,  raised  in  the  northern  provinces,  at  Peeks-  '-^"^^^^ 
kill  and  Ticonderoga,  and  those  from  the  middle  and  southern, 
in  New  Jersey. 

Howe  commenced  his  operations  by  an  attempt  to  draw  the     ITTT. 
American  commander  into  a  general  engagement.     For  this    t^^ 
purpose,  he  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  marched  to  Middle-    te^  to 
brook ;  but  finding  the  American  camp  too  strong  to  attack,  ^^  ^aab> 
he  remained  several  days  before  it,  vainly  offering  battle.   jJfSi^ 
On  the  19th  of  June  he  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat  from      ment 
Jersey.     Having  arrived  at  Amboy,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
hastily  over  to  Staten  Island,  and  all  the  heavy  baggage,  and  xr^^^Sk  ^' 
many  of  the  troops  passed  it.     Washington,  now  deceived,  felnTof^* 
ordered  his  army  to  the  pursuit.     Howe  recrosscd  with  his     treatiiig. 
troops,  but  Washington  eluded  him,  and  regained  his  camp,  ^"^°5S! 
thouffh  not  without  a  skirmish,  in  which  the  British,  under  but  regain* 
I.iOid  Comwallis,  had  the  advantage  over  a  corps  of  American  ^^^  position. 
riflemen.* 


CHAPTEK  V. 

CBmpaign  of  1777,  oontinaed. 

On  the  night  of  July  10th  occurred  the  capture  of  the  Bri-    17TT 
tish  General  Prescott,  then  in  conmiand  on  Rhode  Island.     q^^^^I^' 
Colonel  Barton,  with  forty  country  militia,  from  Warwick,    Prescou 
under  his  command,  proceeded  ten  miles  in  whale  boats,  ^^F""*^*^ 
landed  between  Newport  and  Bristol,  marched  a  mile,  to    °**|[^ 
Prescott's  quarters,  took  the  general  from  his  bed,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  dispatch  to  a  place  of  safety  on  the  main  land. 

Meantime  great  preparations  were  ma^ng  for  a  descent  ^^^^^P^ 
upon  the  United  States  from  Canada.     The  plan  of  dividing      states, 
the  states,  by  effecting  a  junction  of  the  British  army  through  Jj^*?"***  ^ 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  ciumpUb? 
this  year,  looked  to,  by  the  whole  British  nation,  as  the  cer- 
tain means  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  America.  This  scheme 
had  gained  new  favor  in  England,  by  the  representations  of 
General  Burgoyne,  an  officer  whr  had  served  under  Carleton, 
and  whose  Imowledge  of  American  affairs  was  therefore  un- 
disputed.    Burgoyne,  by  his  importunities  with  the  British 
ministry,  obtained  the  object  for  which  he  had  made  a  voyage       ^^ 
to  England.     He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  Buigoynear- 
troops  in  Canada,  to  the  prejudice  of  Governor  Carleton,  and  riv  >8  with  a 
was  furnished  with  an  army  and  military  stores.     With  these  J'J^uJJ^ 
he  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May. 

*  Thia  inddcnt  wm  related  to  the  anthcMr  bT  Gen.  Laflijette,  who  read  critically  her 
kMoiT  of  the  American  Rerolation.  He  pomted  out  a  few  enrun,  which  were  oor- 
nelMl,  and  raeommeDded  a  lew  ■rtdittoWi  wbioh  wen  made. 
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PART  III. 

PERIOD  IL 
CHAP.  V. 


irrr. 

Sir  Guy 

Carlcton's 

dignified  be< 

havior. 

Bureoyae*9 

officers. 

His  whole 

army  more 

than  10,000 

men. 


His  plan  of 
oiicratioa. 


June  20. 
Burgoyno 
encumps  at 
the  river  Bo- 
quct,  and  in- 
«ues  a  proc- 
lamation. 


Aug.  3. 

Si.  Leccr 

invests  Fort 

StanwLx. 

Ana.  fi. 

(.icmr  il 

Herkimer  i> 

defe.iUil 

at  the  battle 

of  Oriska- 

ny. 


Aug.  22. 
St  Legrr  re- 
turns to 
Montreal. 


General  Carlcton  exhibited  an  honorable  example  of  mode- 
ration and  patriotism,  by  seconding  Burg03rne  in  his  prepara- 
tions, with  great  diligence  and  energy.  To  increase  the  annj, 
he  exerted,  not  only  his  authority  as  governor,  but  also  his 
influence  among  his  numerous  I'riends  and  partisans.  Though 
himself  averse  to  using  the  savages,  yet  such  being  the 
orders  of  the  British  government,  he  aided  in  bringing  to  thr 
field  even  a  greater  number  than  could  be  employed. 

Burgoyne's  army  was  provided  with  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery.  The  principal  officers  who  were  to  accompany 
him  were.  General  Philips,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  German  wars.  Brigadiers  Frazer  and  Powel,  the  Bruns- 
wick Major  General  Baron  Reidesel,  and  Brigadier  General 
Specht.  The  army  consisted  of  7,173  British  and  Gorman 
troops,  besides  several  thousands  of  Canadians  and  Indians. 

Burgoyne's  plan  of  operation  was,  that  Colonel  St.  Leger 
should  proceed  with  a  detachment  by  the  St.-  LawTence, 
Oswego,  and  Fort  Stanwix,  to  Albany.  Burgoyne,  proceed- 
ing by  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  was  to  meet  St.  Leger  at 
Albany,  and  both  join  General  Clinton  at  New  York. 

His  preparations  completed,  Burgoyne  moved  forward  with 
his  army,  and  made  his  first  encampment  on  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Champlam,  at  the  river  Boquet.  Here,  in  two  in; 
stances,  he  betrayed  that  vanity  which  was  his  characteristic 
weakness.  He  made  a  speech  to  his  Indian  allies,  in  which, 
in  terms  of  singular  energy,  and  with  an  imposing  manner,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  change  their  savage  mode  oi 
warfare.  He  also  published  a  proclamation,  in  which,  by 
arguments,  promises,  and  threats,  (threats  of  savage  extermi- 
nation !)  he  seemed  to  expect  that  he  should  bring  the  repub- 
licans to  the  royal  standard :  as  if  words  which  he  should 
speak  could  change  the  natural  character  and  established 
manners  of  a  nation ;  or  those  which  he  could  write,  could 
have  power  to  subvert  the  purposes  of  men,  whom  all  the  pre 
vious  measures  of  his  government  had  failed  to  intimidate. 

St.  Leger  had  united  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  having 
nearly  2,000  troops,  including  savages,  they  invested  Fort 
wStanwix,  then  commanded  by  Colonel  Gansevoort.  General 
Herkimer,  having  collected  the  militia,  marched  to  the  relief 
ot'  G;iiisevoort.  He  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade  on  the 
Oth  of  August,  and  was  defeated  and  slain,  with  400  of  his 
troops.  St.  Leger,  wishing  to  profit  by  his  victory,  pressed 
upon  the  fort.  In  this  perilous  moment.  Colonel  Wiliet  and 
Lieutenant  Stockton  lefl  the  fort,  fighting  their  way  through 
the  English  camp ;  and,  eluding  the  Indians,  they  arrived  at 
German  Flats,  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  to  alarm  the  countiy, 
and  gain  assistance. 

General  Schuyler,  on  hearing  the  danger  of  the  fort,  dis- 
patched Arnold  to  its  relief.  On  hearing  of  his  approach,  the 
Indians,  having  previously  become  dissatisfied,  mutinied,  and 
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CMnpelled  St.  Legcr  to  return  to  Montreal.  On  the  way,  PART  ID. 
ihey  committed  such  depredations  on  t)ie  British  troopa,  ils  to  pebiod  n. 
tMiTe  the  impression,  that  they  were  no  less  dangerous  as    chit,  *. 

To  prnaervo  a  connected  view  of  the  expedition  of  St.  Leger, 
w«  have  gone  nearly  two  months  ahead  of  the  operations  of     1T7T. 
Burgoyne.     On  the  30th  of  June,  that  general  advanced  to     Junasa 
Crown  Point,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  invest  Ticoude-  ""^J^  * 
loga,  which  was  garrisoned  by  3,000  men,  under  the  com-      Point. 
mand  of  General  St.  Clair.     This  was  a  place  of  great  natural 
Miength,  and  much  expense  and  labor  had  been  bestowed    „''°'f  ^ 
upon  its  fortifications ;  but,  up  to  this  period,  a  circumstance  TipoDdsnk 
respecting  it  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked.     It  gi,  whioh  ii 
is  commanded  by  an  eminence  in  ils  neighborhood,  called   *^?^^ 
Mount  Defiance.*    The  troops  of  Burgoyno  got  possession  of  t — ■■ — 
this  height  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  St.  Clair,  finding  the  post 
no  longer  tenable,  evacuated  it  on  the  same  night.     The  gar- 
rison separated  into  two  divisions,  were  to  proceed  through 
Hubbardton  to  Skeenesborough.     The  first,  imdcr  St.  Clair, 
left  the  fort  in  the  night,  two  hours  earlier  than  the  second, 
under  Colonel  Francis.     The  stores  and  baggage,  placed  on 
board  200  battcaux,  and  conveyed  by  fivo  armed  gallies,  were 
to  meet  the  army  at  Skeenesborough. 

General   Frazcr,  with  850  of  the   British,  pursued  and 
attacked  the  division  at  Hubbardloii,  under  Colonel  Francis, 
whose    rear    was    commanded    by    Colonel    Warner.     The      jniy7. 
Americans  made  a  brave  resistance,  during  which  130  of  tho  Diiutirit 
enemy  were  killed ;  but  the  British,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  HubUidiea. 
receiving  a  reinfurcenient  under  Kcidesel,  the  republicans 
were  forced   to  give  way.     They  lied  in  every  direction, 
q)reading  through  the  country  the  tenor  of  the  British  arms. 
In    this   unfortunate  action,  the    Americans    lost   in    killed, 
wotmded,  and  prisoners,  nearly  1,000  men.     Many  of  the 
wotmilod    perished    in    the    woods.     Colonel    Francis   was 
among  the  slain. 

A  part  of  the  slorca  and  armed  galley's,  which  had  been 
■ent  up  tlie  lake,  fell  into  the  bands  (if  the  British.     St.  Clair,     JuIt  >3- 
on  hearing  of  these  disasters,  did  not  pursue  his  intended  ^^^  a^^ 
route,  but  struck  into  the  woods  on  his  Icll.     At  Manchester,  Diiniarthi 
ho  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the  vanquished  division,    ^r^^ft^ 
conducicil  by  Colonel  Warner.     After  a  distressing  march,  he  "Edwud 
reached  the  camp  of  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward. 
Warner  remained  in  Manchester,  with  a  detachment,  which   W«marM 
proved  of  great  importance  in  the  aflair  which  shortly  after  ""™=''*^' 
occurred  at  Bennington. 

•  From  Ihe  mcmoin  of  Colonel  John  Trumlmll,  now  (1811.)  jiul  out  of  the 
pnsi,  Hv  Icum,  tkit  Gnlci  niu  infonneil,  iliirini  ilie  prFrnlifi^  lummcr,  >ij 
Colonel  TniRiLull,  of  Ihe  focL  dixciiTenid  inil  ilciiwnalialvd  bf  h>in.  llul  tha 
tnt  of  Tieinulonj^  wan  CDminuidvil  liy  Mount  Dvliuicis.  But  il  aceini  th* 
diMOTBijr  wu  not  coDuniinieiUHl  to  Wuhin^oa,  nor  icLed  on,  till  Uio  Iste. 
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PART  ni.  Burg03rne,  meanwhile,  took  possession  of  Skeenesboroui^; 
PERIOD  n.  and  the  American  airoy,  under  Schuyler,  retired  from  Fon 
CHAP.  ▼.  Edward  to  Saratoga,  and,  on  the  13th  of  August,  to  the  islands 
"•^^^^^^^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 

17TT.         This  period  of  the  history  was  gloomy  to  America,  and 

SiSSf  ^'bSt  triumphant  to  England.     When  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  sue 

euer^etic  ac-  cesses  reached  that  coimtry,  the  ministers  were  every  wheie 

tion.       felicitated  on  the  success  of  their  plans ;  and  rejoicings  were 

made,  as  though  their  object  was  already  attained.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  Americans  saw  that  the  juncture  was  cridcsl 

and  alarming;  but  their  spirit  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 

their  exertions  increased  with  their  danger. 

General         General  Schuyler,  before  leaving  the  northern  positions* 

otetructa    obstructed  the  roads,  by  breaking  the  bridges,  and,  in  the 

Biirgoyne*!  ^"^7  passable  defiles,  by  cutting  great  trees  on  both  sides 

""^^^y-       of  the  way,  to  fall  cross  and  lengthwise.    These,  with  their 

branches  interwoven,  presented  to  the  enemy  an  almost  impas- 

.sable  barrier. 

Congress  was  aware  of  the  great  merits  and  exertions  of 

wpuk^  8u-  General  Schuyler ;  yet  they  found  that  the  misfortunes  of  the 

oerscdes     army  had,  though  undeservedly,  made  him  unpopular ;  and, 

Schuyler,    therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  supersede  him,  in  order  to 

make  way  for  a  leader,  who  should  inspire  a  confidence  that 

noU,  Mor-^  would  draw  volunteers  to  the  service.     Accordingly,  General 

gan,  Kosci-  Gates  was  appointed  to  the  command,  but  did  not  arrive  at  the 

the  ^northern  ^^"^P  ^^^  ^®  21st  of  August.     Lincoln  also  was  ordered  to 
army.       the  north,  as  were  Arnold  and  Morgan,  whose  active  spirits 
and  brilliant  achievements,  it  was  hoped,  would  reanimate  the 
dispirited  troops .  The  celebrated  patriot  of  Poland,  Kosciusko, 
was  also  in  the  army,  as  its  chief  engineer. 
July  30.         Burgoyne,  having,  with  great  expense  of  labor  and  time, 
Burgoyne    opened  a  way  for  his  army,  from  Skeenesborough  to  the  Hud- 
Tdwli^!''*  sou,  arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  on  the  30th  July.    But  being 
in  a  hostile  country,  he  could  obtain  no  supplies  except  from 
He  scndii    Ticonderoga :  and  these  he  was  compelled  to  transport  by  the 
Colonel     way  of  lake  George.     Learning  that  there  was  a  large  depot 
sefM^pro-  ^^  provisions  at  Bennington,  he  sent  500  men,  under  Lieut 
risions  at   Col.  Baum,  a  trusty  German  officer,  to  seize  them.     General 
Bennington,  gtark,  with  a  body  of  New  Hampshire  militia,  was  on  his 
march  to  join  General  Schuyler,  when  hearing  of  Baum's  ap- 
N^ka****  proach,  he  recruited  his  forces  from  the  neighboring  militia, 
•hire  militiai  ^^d,  with  1,600  men,  met  him  four  miles  from  Bennington, 
dafeats  him.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  Baum  was  killed,  and  his  party  defeat- 
ed.    The  militia  had  dispersed,  to  seek  for  plunder,  when  a 
Aug.  16L     British  reinforcement  of  500  men,  under  Colonel  Breyroann, 
*52JJ5°^®"  arrived.    Fortunately  for  the  Americans,  the  Green  Mountain 
Warner.     Boys,  under  Colonel  Warner,  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  British  were  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retreat. 
Their  loss  in  both  engagements  was  600,  the  greater  part  of 
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n  loss  was  incon-  f^Tm. 

FKmOOB. 

The  Tictoiy  at  Bennington  was  important  in  its  conseqnen-    °'^'  ** 
CM,  u  it  proT«d  the  turning  of  that  tide  of  fortune  which  had  *-*"'''^-' 
set  80  Btrongljr  in  favor  of  t^e  Britisli  arms.     It  emb&rraased,     ITTT. 
weakened,  and  dispirited  them;  and  was  the  first  step  in 
defeating  their  grand  acheme  of  dividing  the  north  from  the 
Mnith,~while  if  revived  the  drooping  hearts  of  the  Americans, 
and  gave  the  impulse  of  hope  to  their  exertions.     This  was 
■ttengthened  by  an  impulse  of  another  kind,  but  operating  in 
the  same  direction.     A  cry  of  vengeance  for  murder  was  raued 
Bgainst  the  British,  on  account  of  an  atrocious  act,  committed 
Ir^  their  Indian  allies. 

Hiss  M'Crea,  an  interesting  young  lady  of  fort  Edward, 
wu  betrothed  to  Captain  Jones,  then  in  the  army  of  Burgoyne, 
which  had  now  approached  near  to  that  place.  Impatient  for 
hia  marriage,  the  lover  seat  a  party  of  Indians,  as  the  safest 
comoy  he  could  procure  for  his  bride  across  the  woods  to  the 
Btitisn  camp ;  having  secured,  as  he  thotfght,  their  fidelity,  -n^  muidar 
by  promise  of  reward.  Confiding  love  prevailed  tn  her  mind  oC  mm 
tnet  her  strong  fears  of  these  terrible  guides  ;  and  the  unfor-  M'Crea 
tnnate  girl  lefi,  by  stealth,  the  kind  shelter  of  her  paternal 
iDof.  Meantime,  her  anxious  lover,  to  make  her  safety  more 
acre,  sent  out  another  party,  with  like  promises.  The  two 
met;  and  the  last  demanded  that  the  lady  should  be  commit- 
ted to  them.  Rather  than  give  her  up,  and  thus,  as  they  snp- 
poaed,  lose  their  reward,  the  barbarians  tied  to  a  tree,  their 
umocent  and  heifdess  victim,  and  shot  her  dead.  Instead  of 
hia  bride,  the  bridegroom  received  the  bloody  tresses,  which 
the  mnrderers  had  cut  from  her  dying  head.  The  sight  with* 
ered  and  blasted  him ;  and,  after  lingering  awhile,  he  died. 

The  complicated  miseries  of  a  battle  scene  crowd  the  pic- 
ture, and  coniiise  the  mind ;  and  thus  oflen  produce  less  sym- 
pathy,  than  a  single  case  of  distress.     In  the  present  instance,      ______ 

every  man  could  feel,  what  it  would  have  been,  or  would  be  'J^'b3b? 
to  hun,  to  have  his  bride  torn,  as  it  were,  from  Ms  arms,      m^L 
shrieking,  and  murdered  in  the  hour  of  his  love  and  expecta- 
tion ;  and  every  pains  was  used  to  awaken  these  symmithies 
to  their  utmost  extent,  and  turn  them  against  toe  British 

■  After  th*  Battts  of  Beoninglon,  the  Heuiui  prisoaera  wera  cinied  into  the 
vini|e,  and  diMribatad  into  public  buiUinga  and  out^ionaaa.  Tha  meeting- 
hoon  waa  filled  to  doirduig.  The  neit  da;,  an  alann  wu  auddenly  riraa  to 
A*  mCMnoftha  village,  to  take  their  children  uid  flea.  Tha  HeBiiuu,  it  waa 
aaid,  wen  rinng  on  their  gnaid.  Thn  were  ruthine  in  dt  directions  out  of  the 
iBWtJDi^iome.  The  gaud  fired,  and  billed  Gtb  of  ihem.  Bulthc  feira  oF  the 
tahaUtatata  were  auddenljp  changed  to  compassion.  Tke  galleriet  were  giiiu 
w^.  Indannrafbaingcraahadlo  death,  the  iui[nttuDalamcDniahedoul>aiid 
■M the  final  a  guard, who  eould  not  at  firet  usdenland  from  their  foreign 
i|iaarih.  dwir  expluiatiou  of  the  diaorder.  Thia  anecdoU  wai  related  U>  me  tijr 
■  vatterabla  matron,  then  a  joung  lidt,arid  an  inhabitant  of  Beiuungloii. 

Tin  ipaeehattribotad  to  General  StaA,a»  he  wia  about  to  lead  hie  man  la 
bam^iairartlivofbaiagiemaDberad.  "  How,  m;  boTi,"  aaid  be,  "wanMt 
kaM  tlMm,  or  UallT  Btatk  ia  a  widow  to^ighL" 
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PART  Hi. 

PERIOD  IL 

cHxr.  T. 


177T. 

S«pt.8. 

Gates  en- 

ramps  at 

Stillwater. 

Sept.  14. 

Uiirgoyne 

eocampa  at 

Saratoga. 


tfept.  19. 

Battle  of 

Stillwater. 


Oct.  7. 

Battle  of 
Saratoga. 

Poaition  of 
Gates. 


Petition  of 
Burgoync* 

flia  ofiiceri. 


who  had  let  loose  such  bloodhounJ^  upon  the  land.  There 
was  a  general  rising  in  the  northern  region,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  every  man,  who  could  bear  arms,  was  mshing  to  the 
camp  of  Gates,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Miss  MX^rea,  no  less 
than  to  deliver  his  country. 

The  army  at  the  islands,  having  been  thus  reinf(Hrced,  and 
now  amounting  to  5,000,  Gates  left  that  encampment,  the  8th 
of  September,  and  proceeding  to  Stillwater,  occupied  Bemns 
heights. 

On  the  12th,  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  14th, 
encamped  at  Saratoga,  about  three  miles  distant  fn>m  the 
American  army.  An  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  occurred  at 
Stillwater,  on  the  19th.  At  first  it  was  partial,  commencing 
with  a  skirmish  between  advanced  parties.  Each  side  sent 
successive  reinforcements  to  their  own  combatants,  imtfl 
nearly  the  whole  were  in  action.  The  American  troops  took 
advantage  of  a  wood  which  lay  between  the  two  camps,  and 
poured  from  it  a  fire  too  deadly  to  be  withstood.  The  Bri« 
tish  lines  broke  ;  and  the  Americans,  rushing  from  their  cor- 
erts,  pursued  them  to  an  eminence,  where  their  flanks  being 
supported,  they  rallied.  Charging  in  their  turn,  they  drove 
the  Americans  into  the  woods,  from  which  they  again  poured 
a  deadly  fire,  and  again  the  British  fell  back.  At  every 
charge,  the  British  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  could  neither  carry  it  ofi*,  or  turn  it  on  the  enemy. 
At  length  night  came  on,  and  to  fight  longer,  would  be  to  attack 
indiscriminately  friend  and  foe.  The  Americans  retired  to 
their  camp,  having  lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  men. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  Bve  hundred.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory ;  but  the  advantage  was  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  Americans. 

Skirmishes,  frequent  and  animated,  occurred  between  this 
and  the  7th  of  October,  when  a  general  battle  was  fought  at 
Saratoga.  At  this  time,  the  right  wing  of  General  Gates  oc- 
cupied the  brow  of  the  hill,  near  the  river,  his  camp  being  in 
the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  convex  side 
towards  the  enemy. 

General  Burgoyne's  left  was  on  the  river,  his  right  extend- 
ing at  right-angles  to  it,  across  the  low  grounds,  about  two 
hundred  yards,  to  a  range  of  steep  heights,  occupied  by  bis 
choicest  troops.  The  guard  of  his  camp  upon  the  high 
grounds,  was  given  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht ;  that 
of  the  redoubts  and  plain,  near  the  river,  to  Brigadier  Gole. 
Burgoyne  commanded  in  person  the  centre,  composed  of 
1,500  men,  and  was  seconded  by  Philips,  Reidesel,  and  Fra- 
zer.  His  left  flank,  composed  of  grenadiers,  was  commanded 
by  Major  Ackland ;  his  right,  consisting  of  infantry,  by  the 
earl  of  Balcarras. 

The  Americans,  under  General  Poor,  attacked  the  left  flank 
and  front  of  the  British ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Colonel  Mor* 
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)pn  assailed  their  right.     The  action  became  general.     The  PART  II L 
efforts  of  the  combatants  were  desperate.     Burgoyne,  ai>d  his  FERUDa 
officers,  fought  like  men  who  were  defending,  at  the  lael  cast,     '^'"-  *- 
iheir  military  reputation  ;  Gates  and  his  army,  like  those  who  ^^^^'"^-^ 
were  deciding  whether  themselves  and  their  children  should     ITTT. 
be  freemen  or  slaves.     The  invading  army  gave  way,  in  the    ^'^^^^'* 
short  apace  of  fifiy-two  minutes.     The  dofendera  of  the  soil      foodit. 
porsned  them  to  their  entrenchments,  forced  the  guard,  and  "Hllfp^^^ 
killed  Colonel  Breymnn,  its  commander.     Arnold,  the  tiger  of        ' 
the  American  army,  whose  track  was  marked  by  carnage, 
headed  a  small  band,  stormed  their  works,  and  followed  them 
into  their  camp.     But  his  horse  was  killed  under  him;  he 
was  himself  wounded  ;  nnd  darkness  was  coming  on.     He  re- 
tired ;  and  thus  was  reserved  to  another  day,  the  utter  nun  of 
the  British  army. 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  great  on  both  sides, 
but  especially  on  the  part  of  the  British,  of  whom  a  considers- 
ble  number  were  made  prisoners.     General  Frazer,  whoso      uQed," 
character  was  as  elevated  as  his  rank,  received  a  mortal 
woimd. 

The  Americans  had  now  an  opening  into  the  British  camp. 
They  rested  on  their  arms  the  night  after  the  battle,  upon  the  Baigoraa 
field  which  they  had  ao  bravely  won  ;  determined  to  pursue  <^t>*i>£°*  ^ 
theii  victory  with  returning  light.  But  Burgoyne,  aware  of  '*"' 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  effected,  with  admira- 
ble order,  a  change  of  his  ground.  The  artillery,  the  camp, 
and  its  appurtenances,  were  all  removed  before  morning,  to 
die  heights.  The  British  army,  in  this  position,  had  the  river 
in  its  rear,  and  its  two  wings  displayed  along  the  hills  upon 
ilM  right  bank.  Gates  was  too  wise  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
this  position,  and  expose  to  another  risk,  what  now  wanted 
nothing  but  vigilance  to  make  certain.  He  made  arrangements 
lo  inclose  h's  enemy,  which  Burgoyne  perceiving,  put  hia 
army  in  motion  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  removed  to  San- 
logB,  six  miles  np  the  river.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
hospital,  with  three  hundred  sick  and  wounded,  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Americans. 

Burgoyne  now  made  efforts  in  various  directions,  to  effect  He  cudeH. 
a  retreat ;  but  in  every  way  he  had  been  anticipated.     He  "^jlJe^S^ 
found  himself  in  a  foreign  and  hostile  country,  hemmed  in  by  impouibh. 
a  foe,  whose  army  constantly  increasing,  already  amounted  to 
four  times  his  own  wasting  numbers.      His  boats,  laden  with  Rm«toi  ■• 
hia  supplies,  were  taken,  and  his  provisions  were  failiog.     He     """*■ 
had  early  communicated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  New  York, 
and  had  urged  his  co-operation.     More  recently,  when  hia 
jOTtune  began  to  darken,  he  had  entreated  him  for  speedy  aid  ; 
aUting,that,  at  the  farthest,  his  army  could  not  hold  out  beyond 
die  I2th  of  October.     The  12th  arrived,  without  the  expected  jj^*^,^ 
auccor.     His  army  was  in  the  utorost  distress,  and  Burgoyne       ^im. 
capitulated  on  the  17th. 
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PART  IIL  The  whole  number  surrendered  amounted  to  5,752  men, 
PRBioD  1L  which,  together  with  the  troops  lost  before,  by  yarious  disss* 

CHAP.  T.  ters,  made  up  the  whole  British  loss  to  nine  thousand  two 
'^^'^^^"^  hundred  and  thirteen.    There  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

1777.  Americans,  thirty-five  brass  field  pieces,  and  5,000  muskets. 
the  wboL  I^  "^^  stipulated  that  the  British  should  pile  their  arms  at  the 

army  sur-   word  of  command,  given  by  their  own  officers,  march  out  of 

rondercd,    jj^^jj.  ^amp  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  have  free  passa^ 

Slid  amount  1**1.1  1.  r-» 

iti  artillery,  across  the  Atlantic ;  they,  on  their  part,  agreemg  not  to  serve 

Conditions  ^^^^  i^  North  America,  during  the  war.    They  were  treated 

•>r  the  sur-  with  delicacy  by  the  Americans.     Their  officers,  especially 

render,     ^^jf  commander,  received  many  kind  attentions.    The  wor- 

Kind  treat-  thy  General  Schuyler  hospitably  entertained  Burgeyne,  at  his 

HMnen    ^^"^  house  ;  although  much  of  his  private  property,  especially 

an  elegant  villa,  had  been  destroyed  by  his  command. 

Garrison  of      On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  the  British  garrison 

Tioondcroga  at  Ticonderoga  returned  to  Canada,  and  not  a  foe  remained  in 

Canada.     ^®  northern  section  of  the  Union.     Thus  ended  an  expedition 

from  which  the  British  had  hoped,  and  the  Americans  had 

feared  so  much. 

The  efiects  of  their  success  were  highly  propitious  to  the 
cause  of  the  republicans.  It  not  only  weakened  and  discour- 
aged the  enemy,  but  gave  them  a  supply  of  artillery  and  stores, 
and,  what  was  still  more  important,  raised  them  in  their  own 
estimation,  and  in  that  of  foreign  nations. 
OeL  6  Connected  with  Burgoyne's  invasion,  was  the  predatory  ex- 

Forts  Clin-  cursion  up  the  North  River,  in  which  the  British  took  forts 
ton  and     Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and  burned  the  village  of  Esopus, 
!ftk"nfby*^SB  ^^^  Kingston.    Thb  excursion,  commanded  by  Sir  Henry 
British.     Clinton,  who  was  accompanied  by  Tryon  and  Yaughan,  had 
the  double  object  of  opening  a  free  navigation  for  the  British 
K^  1^*     vessels  up  the  river  to  Albany,  and  of  making  a  division  of 
buil^°    the  American  forces,  which  were  now  concentrating  in  o|^po- 
sition  to  Burgoyne,  and  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape.    Had  Clinton  taken  this  step  earlier,  he  might  possibly 
have  efibctcd  the  latter  object.     As  it  was,  Burgoyne  had  no- 
tice of  the  taking  of  the  forts,  and  the  advance  of  Clinton,  just 
afler  he  had  made  a  verbal  agreement  to  sign  the  articles  of 
capitulation  ;  when  neither  his  honor,  nor  his  humanity,  would 
permit  him  longer  to  await  the  expected  succor. 

Clinton,  on  hearing  that  Burgoyne  had  surrendered,  sad 
that  Gates  was  advancing  to  attack  him,  evacuated  and  dis- 
mantled the  forts  which  he  had  taken,  and  retreated  to  New 
York;  experiencing  no  other  permanent  result  of  his  enedi 
tion,  than  the  execrations  of  a  plundered  people,  uid  the 
character  of  having  renvod.  in  a  dTiliMdT  age,  baibaiiai. 
atrocities. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Campaign  of  1777 — Continaed. 

Hating  now  given  a  connected  view  of  the  momentous  op-  PART  in. 
eratkms  at  the  north,  we  go  back  nearly  three  months,  in  the  period  n 
order  of  time,  to  take  a  brief  sketch  of  the  less  decisive  trans-  chap.  ti. 
motions  in  the  middle  states.  v«^n<^^ 

Admiral  and  General  Howe,  intent  on  the  capture  of  Phila-    1777. 
delphia,  left  Sandy  Hook  on  the  23d  of  July.     They  were  so  ^°J^® JS^l! 
kmg  at  sea,  that  Washington  was  ready  to  conclude  that  they  JJ^e  aS 
had  gone  to  Charleston.     At  length  they  were  heard  of,  as  lands  td  Elk- 
sailing  up  Chesapeake  bay.     They  disembarked  their  troops,       ^°^ 
amounting  to  18,000,  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  ihe     . 
Elk  river,  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia.     Washing-  Was£ngum 
ton  crossed  the  Delaware  and  marched  to  oppose  them  ;  not-  marcbM  to 
withstanding  his  army,  never  equal  to  that  of  the  British,  was  "***^ 
now  greatly  diminished  by  the  powerful  detachments  he  had 
sent  to  check  the  alarming  progress  of  Burgoyne. 

Accompanied  by  Generals  Greene,  Sullivan,  Wayne,  and 
Stirling,  he  approached  the  enemy,  until  he  reached  Gray's    The  mam 
Hill,  in  front  of  the  British  commander,  with  whom  were  annica  pw^ 
Generals  Knyphausen  and  Cornwallis.     He  then  retreated  ^^^'^  ^^' 
across  the  Brandywine,  and  encamped  on  the  rising  grounds 
which  extend  from  Chad's  Ford,  in  a  direction  from  northwest 
to  southeast ;  and  here,  (the  shallow  stream  of  the  Brandy- 
wine  being  between  the  armies,)  he  awaited  an  attack  from 
the  British ;  well  knowing  that  nothing  but  a  victory  could 
now  save  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  the  whole    Sept  II. 
British  army,  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  commenced   the  »®*^?J?f_ 
expected  assault.     Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Howe,  the  right    '""^nwna. 
wing,  commanded  by  Knyphausen,  made  a  feint  of  crossing 
the  Brandywine,at  Chad's  Ford;  while  the  left,  commanded  by 
Cornwallis,  took  a  circuitous  route  up  the  Brandywine,  and  British  annj 
crossed,  though  not  without  opposition,  at  the  forks.     Kn^-p-  in  two  di- 
hausen,  with  some  fighting  and  much  noise,  had  occupied  the  ^JJJ^^I^ 
attention  of  the  Americans.     Washington,  hearing  that  Com-  Corawallia 
wallis  was  approaching,  determined  to  press  forward  in  the  andKnyp- 
centre  and  on  the  left ;  and  if  possible,  divide  the  army,  and       ^^''^ 
cut  off  Knyphausen.     A  false  counter  intelligence  prevented 
his  executing  this  bold  design,  which  might  have  changed  the 
fate  of  the  day.     He  had  already  dispatched  some  of  his 
troops,  whom,  by  this  false  intelligence,  he  was  induced  to 
recall.    Thus  time  was  consumed,  and  Cornwallis  fell  upon 
the  Americans  while  they  were  in  some  measure  unprepared 
to  receive  him.    They,  however,  defended  themselves  with 
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great  valor.     The  carnage  was  terrible.    The  Americans,  at 
length,  were  forced  to  give  way. 

Washington  ordered  to  their  aid,  the  reserve  commanded 
by  Greene  ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the  most  it  could  perform, 
was  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.  Knyphausen  now 
began  in  earnest  to  effect  his  passage  at  Chad's  Ford.  The 
Americans  withstood  bravely ;  but  finding  the  remainder  of 
the  army  vanquished,  they  fled  in  confusion,  and  abandoned 
to  the  enemy  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  These  found 
also  a  shelter  within  the  lines  of  Greene,  who  was  the  last 
to  quit  the  field. 

The  Americans  lost  300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  400  taken 
prisoners.  The  British  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  less 
than  500.  This  battle  was  distinguished  by  the  exertions  of 
foreign  officers.  The  heroic  La  Fayette,  while  endeavoring 
to  rally  the  fugitives,  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Another 
French  officer  of  distinction,  the  Baron  St.  Ovary,  was  made 
prisoner  ;  and  Count  Pulaski,  a  celebrated  Polander,  displayed 
a  courage  which  congress  afterwards  rewarded  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general. 

On  the  night  succeeding  the  battle,  the  Americans  retreated 
to  Chester,  and  the  next  day  to  Philadelphia.  The  following 
day,  a  detachment  of  British  troops  proceeded  to  Wilmington, 
and  took  prisoner  the  governor  of  Delaware.  They  seized 
considerable  property,  public  and  private  ;  among  which,  was 
a  quantity  of  coined  money. 

Washmgton  had  engaged  his  foe  with  inferior  numbers, 
counting  on  the  possibility  of  defeat,  and  believing  that,  even 
at  that  hazard,  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  public  opinion, 
to  fight.  He  was  not,  therefore,  disheartened  by  his  defeat, 
but  determined  to  risk  another  battle  for  the  defense  of  the 
capital.  He  accordingly  repassed  the  Schuylkill,  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  Goshen ;  but  a  violent  shower  of  rain  wet  the 
powder  in  the  ill-constructed  cartridge  boxes  of  the  Americans, 
and  compelled  the  commander  to  defer  the  engagement.  The 
republicans  were  unfortunate  in  another  attempt  to  annoy  the 
enemy.  Washington  had  ordered  Wayne,  with  a  detachment 
of  1 ,500  men,  into  the  rear  of  the  British.  This  detachment 
was  surprised ;  and  a  night  scene  of  shocking  slaughter  en- 
sued, in  which  300  of  the  Americans  were  cut  off. 

Howe  now  made  a  movement,  which  placed  Washington 
in  a  situation  where  he  could  not  interpose  his  army  betweer. 
the  enemy  and  the  capital,  without  exposing  to  destruction 
the  extensive  magazine  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 
which  had  been  established  at  Reading.  Notwithstanding 
the  clamors  of  the  populace,  he  prudently  abandoned  the  ci^; 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  stores,  or  risk  another  battle,  while 
the  odds  were  so  much  against  him. 

Congress,  finding  themselves  insecure  in  Philadelphia,  ad- 
journed to  I^ancaster,  to  which  place  the  public  archives  and 
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ntsgazmes  were  removed.  They  again  invetrted  WBshJii|ton  PART  Itl. 
with  the  same  dictatorial  powers  which  were  intrusted  to  him  Febiod  il 
tfter  the  reveraes  in  New  Jersey.  ^^-  "■ 

On  the  33d  of  September,  Sir  William  Howe  croased  the  ^■^"•'^•^-' 
Schuylkill,  and  proceeded  to  Germantown.     On  the  26th,  a    J'''"' 
detachment  of  the  British  army,  under  Comwallia,  entered  the  The^'Bhtfuh 
American  capital,  while  the  main  body  rested  at  German-  enter  l^iiv 
town.     The  American  army,  consisting  of  ereven  thousand     ^^l^^ 
men,  were  conducted  by  Washington  aloDg  the  left  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  lay  encamped  eleven  milea  from  German* 
town,  at  Schippack  creek. 

Lord  Howe  had  now  consummated  an  event  to  which  he 
htd  looked  as  decisive  of  the  contest.     But  far  from  being  The  imaij- 
■obdned,  the  Americans,  encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Bur-  <^"°*  ""^"L 
g^nae,  were  not  even  disheartened.     They  kiiew  that  the  ^1^™^^ 
■imy  of  Washington,  when  it  should  have  received  its  rein*  pliet  tf  *«>. 
fbrcements,  could  cut  off*  the  enemy's  supplies  on  the  side  of 
Pennsylvania.     If,  therefore,  they  could  prevent  their  receiv* 
ing  them  by  water,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  city.     For  tliis  object,  they  had  created  batteries  on  Mud 
Island,  and  also  at  Red  Bank  and   Billingsport,  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore ;   along  which  places  they  had  sunk  ranges  of 
frames,  to  impede  the  navigation  of  ^e  river.     The  British, 
■ensible  of  the  importance  of  a  free  communication  with  the 
sea,  by  means  of  ^e  Delaware,  sent  Colonel  Stirling,  with  a 
detachment,  to  attack  Billingaport,  and  clear  away  the  ob- 
ttnicttons  which  the  Americans  had  placed  in  the  river ;  in 
which  enterprise,  he  was  ultimately  successful. 

The  American    commander,   knowing  that  the   army  of 
Howe  was  weakened  by  the  detachments  under  ComwaUis 
and  Stirling,  determined,  if  possible,  to  surprise  him.      He 
accordingly  left  his  camp  at  Schippack  creek,  at  seven  in  the      q^  ^ 
evening,  and  at  dawn  succeeded  in  giring  the  British  a  com-  Wubingtoo 
pletfl  surprise.     They  at  first  retreated  in  disorder.     Several    ™ip'i»«« 
companies  having  thrown  themselves  into  a  stone  house,    Gennui- 
■nnoyed  the  Americans.     A  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia      lown. 
did  not  perform  the  duty  assigned  them.     A  thick  fog  came 
on,  and  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  confusion  arose  in 
the  American  ranks.     The  British,  thus  enabled  to  recover 
from  the  first  attack,  aroused  to  fresh  exertions ;  and  the  ^'^^  '[S™*^ 
Americans  were   defeated.     Their  loss  was   two  hundred  ''^^1^1°' 
IdBed ;  (among  whom  was  General  Nash,  of  North  Carolina;)  ™eu  ■  <l«- 
mx  hundred  wcmnded,  and  four  hundred  taken  prisoners,  lo^ansoo. 
The  British  loss  was  five  hundred. 

The  American  army,  with  all  its  artillery,  now  retreated 
nran^  milea,  to  Perkiomen  creek;  and  from  thence,  having 
received  a  reinforcement  of  fire  hundred  militia,  Washington  Wutuniton 
advanced  to  his  old  camp,  at  Schippack  creek.     Although    ^jH™||^ 
the  axmj  had  not  effected  what  its  commander  had  hoped,     Cmk. 
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PART  III,  yet  SO  much  skill  and  bravery  had  been  dispUyed,  that  its 

PERIOD  II.  reputation  was  enhanced. 

CHAP.  VI.       Congress  voted  their  thanks  to  the  commander,  and  to  his 

'"^^^^'^^^  officers   and   soldiers,   except    General   Stevens,   who  wan 

cashiered  for  misconduct  on  the  retreat. 
1777.         A  few  days  after  the  battle,  the  royal  army  removed  from 

phTV?    Germantown  to  Philadelphia.     Scarcity  of  provbions  pre- 

phtaf "    vented  Howe*  from  following  the  Americans,  and  he  wished 

■traightened  to  co-opetate  in  tho  design  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the 

'or  supplies.  Delaware.     Indeed,  this  measure  became  necessary  to  the 

preservation  of  his  army,  which  could  not  draw  subsistence 

from  the  adjacent  country;  so  effectually  did  the  menacing 

attitude  of  Washington's  army  operate,  and  also  the  edict  of 

congress,  which  pronounced  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any 

citizen   who    should   dare    to    afford   him   supplies.     Thus 

situated,  the  British  general 'found,  as  Dr.  Franklin  wittily 

remarked,  that,  **  instead  of  taking  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia 

had  taken  him.*' 

To  succeed  in  opening  a  conmiunication  with  their  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Delaware,  it 
was  necessary  that  tlic  British  should  possess  themselves  of 

Atuck^n    ^*^^  Island,  which  was  defended  by  Fort  Mifllin,  and  Fort 

R«dBank.  Mercer,  on  Red  Bank.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  Hessians, 
under  Colonel  Donop,  marched  down  the  Jersey  shore,  and 
attacked  Fort  Mercer  with  great  impetuosity.  It  was  defended 
by  400  men,  under  Colonel  Greene.  The  Americans  with- 
drew within  the  fort,  and  made  there  a  vigorous  defense. 
The  Hessian  commander  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
troops  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men. 
Nov.  16.         Their  next  attack  was  made  upon  Mud  Island,  by  their 

A.ttack  on  shipping.  This  proved,  at  first,  no  more  successful ;  and  the 
"  **"  *  British  lost  two  warlike  vessels  in  the  attempt.  The  Ameri- 
cans were,  however,  at  length  dislodged  by  an  attack  from  a 
battery  which  the  British  had  foimd  means  to  erect  on  Pro- 
vince Island,  a  little  above  Mud  Island,  which  conunanded 
Fort  Mifflin.  Their  post  thus  becoming  untenable,  they  with- 
drew in  the  night  to  Fort  Mercer. 

To  attack  this  fort,  the  British  commander  dispatched 
Comwallis  with  a  strong  detachment.  In  obedience  to  his 
orders,  that  general  crossed  the  Schuylkill,  followed  down 
the  Delaware  to  Chester,  below  the  fort,  ihen  crossing  to 

Tha  B  t'  h  ^^^^"S^'^   Point,  and  receiving  a  reinforcement  fi!om  New 

at  length     York,  he  thence  ascended  the  river  to  attack  it  in  the  rear. 

openuie     The  Americans,  apprised  of  his  approach,  evacuated  the  fort. 

°M?thelr*  '^^®  American  shipping,  deprived  of  protection,  was  now  in 

fleet  come  great  danger.     Some  vessels,  under  cover  of  night,  passed  the 
*"?  Jh«J)el«-  battery  of  Philadelphia,  and  sought  safety  further  up  the  river ; 
but  seventeen  were  abandoned,  and  burned  by  their  crews 
Lord  Howe  had  now  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware 
so  that  he  could  communicate  with  his  brother,  the  admiral 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  victorious  troops  of  the  north  had  PART  IIL 
reinforced  the  main  army  of  the  republicans,  and  Washington  period  il 
advanced  within  fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia,  to  White    *'"^'-  ^' 
Marsh,  his  army  consisting  of  12,000  regulars  and  3,000  ^^-^^v^^y 
militia.     Howe  marched  his  army  within  three  miles  of  his    1777. 
lines,  and  maneeuvred,  to  draw  him  from  his  entrenchments ;  ^^r^J|l^ 
hut  Washington,  though  he  did  not  shun  the  battle,  chose  to  British  army 
teceive  it  within  his  entrenchments.     Howe,  finding  him  too  tP  '^^  ^in 
cautious  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  camp,  and  too  strong  to  be  ll^'^i^^ 
attacked  in  it,  withdrew  his  army,  and  retired  to  winter-quar-      phia. 
lers  at  Philadelphia. 

Washington,  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  lefl  White  Marsh,     Dec.  11. 
and  retired  to  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill,  twenty  miles  ^*J^2f£* 
above  Philadelphia      Here,  in  a  wood  on  a  high  ground,  he  winter-ouar* 
laid  out  his  camp,  and  employed  his  army  in  buUding  huts  for  ^n  at  Val- 
winter-quarters.     This  work  was  not  completed,  when  the   ^®^  ^^^^ 
magacines  were  found  to  contain  scarcely  a  single  day's  pro- 
vision.    As  to  their  clothing,  some  few  of  the  soldiers  had  one 
shin,  some  the  remnant  of  one,  the  greater  part  none  at  all. 
Barefooted,  on  the  frozen  ground,  their  feet  cut  by  ice,  they 
left  their  tracks  in  blood.     A  few  only  had  the  luxury  of  a 
Uanket  at  night.     More  than  3,000  were  excused  from  duty,  Digtreaa  of 
on  account  of  cold  and  nakedness.     Straw  could  not  be  ob-  the  Amen 
tained ;  and  the  soldiers,  who,  during  the  day,  were  benumbed  ^^  ""^ 
with  cold,  and  enfeebled  by  hunger,  had  at  night  no  other  bed 
than  the  humid  ground.     Diseases  attacked  them;  and  the 
hoflpitals  were  replenished  as  rapidly  as  the  dead  were  car- 
ried out.     The  unsuitableness  of  the  buildings,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  sick  that  crowded  them,  caused  an  insupportable  fetor. 
Hospital  fever  ensued.     It  could  not  be  remedied  by  change 
of  luien,  for  none  could  be  had ;  nor  by  salubrious  diet,  as 
even  the  coarsest  was  not  attainable ;  nor  by  medicines,  as 
even  the  worst  were  wholly  wanting.     The  hospitals  resem- 
bled more,  receptacles  for  the  dying,  than  places  of  refuge  for 
the  diseased. 

The  patience  with  which  these  patriotic  votaries  of  freedom 
endured  such  complicated  evils,  is,  we  believe,  without  a  Patient  lui- 
parallel  in  history.     To  go  to  battle,  cheered  by  the  trumpet  fi^^  ^^ 
and  the  drum,  with  victory  or  the  speedy  bed  of  honor  before  beroic  than 
the  soldier,  requires  a  heroic  effort ;  much  more  to  starve,  to  ac'ivecour^ 
freeze,  and  to  lie  down  and  die,  in  silent  obscurity.     Sparta 
knew  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  fell  in  her  cause  at 
the  pass  of  Thermopylse ;  but  America  scarcely  knows  how 
many  hundreds,  perished  for  her  in  the  camp  at  Valley 
Forge. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Campaign  of  1778. 

fARTjn.       The  melancholy  state  to  which  the  anny  was  reducod,  was 

PERIOD  II.  owing  to  several  causes.     The  bills  of  credit  had  diminished 

CHAP.  VII.  to  one-fourth  their  nominal  value.     A  scarcity  of  linen  clolh 

s^i^v^^^  and  leather  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  the  commissa- 

177  S.     I'i^^s  had  contracted  for  supplies  at  ten  per  cent,  above  the 

Causes  of  current  price.     This  proceeding,  congress  refused  to  sanc- 

c?the'*army  ^^^^ »  ^"^  required  that  supplies  should  be  furnished,  and  the 

*  bills  received  as  specie.     The  consequence  was,  that  these 

articles  could  not  be  procured. 

This  depreciation  of  paper  money,  and  advanced  price  of 

all  articles  of  consumption,  produced  yet  another  evil.     The 

officers,  far  from  being  able  to  live  as  became  their  rank,  had 

not  even  the  means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence ;  and 

many  had  already  expended  their  private  fortunes,  to  maintain 

Many  offi-  &  respectable  appearance.     Those,  who  now  handed  in  their 

oera  dis     resignations, were  not  the  most  worthless,  but  the  bravest,  most 

^^^  '  distinguislied,  and  most  spirited ;  who,  disdaining  the  degraded 

situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  led  the  army  to  escape  it. 

This  example  of  defection,  set  by  his  beloved  officers,  more 

than  any  of  the  other  disasters  of  the  army,  wounded  the  pa^ 

rental  heart  of  Washington.     In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties, 

that  great  man  was  caJ^ed  to  suffer  from  those  conunon  foes 

Intrigues    Qf  distinguished  merit — envy  and  calumny.     Intrigues  were 

wi^hin^on.  set  in  motion  against  him,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give 

him  so  many  occasions  of  disgust,  that  he  should  of  himself 

retire  from  the  head  of  the  army;  and  thus  make  room  for  the 

promotion  of  Gates,  whose  success  in  the  affair  of  Burgoyne 

had  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Generals        Among  the  leaders  of  this  cabad  was  General  Conway,  a 

Gales,  Miff-  ^.jiy  ^nd  restlcss  intrienier.     He  besieged  all  the  members  of 

(in,  and  Con-        -^  -^i     •      •       ^-  xi_  a.  ^i-  j        •      ..i_ 

way,  the     congress  with  insinuations  that  there  was  no  order  m  the 
chief  in-     American  camp ;  and  that  body,  at  length,  appointed  him  in- 
tngucra.     spector-gencral.     Pennsylvania  addressed  a  remonstrance  to 
congress,  censuring  the  measures  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  same  was  done  by  the  members  from  Massachusetts, 
among  whom  was  Samuel  Adams.     They  were  not  pleased 
that  the  whole  command  devolved  on  a  Virginian,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  generals,  who  were,  in  their  opinion,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Washington.     A  board  of  war  was  created, 
under  Gates  and  MifHin,  who  were  prime  movers  of  the  com» 
Expedition  bination.     With  the  advice  of  this  board,  congress  planned  an 
■ninBT^an-  expedition  against  Canada.     Washington  was  not  consulted, 
ada.       but  he  was  ordered  to  detach  La  Fayette,  with  certain  regi- 
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ments,  to  perform  the  service.     That  officer  was  indignant  at  PA^T  II L  ^ 
the  neglect  and  injustice  on  this  occasion  manifested  towards  period  ii. 
his  revered  commander,  and  would  have  declined  the  service,  cbap.  vii. 
which  he  was  aware  was  given  him  as  a  lure  to  draw  him  v^'^v^'^^ 
into  the  cabal.     But  Washington  advised  him  to  accept  the 
command,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  expedition. 
What  he  did,  was  all  that  was  done.     La  Fayette  was  recalled 
from  Albany,  and  the  expedition  was  abandoned.  1778 

It  is  impossible  to  express,  with  what  indignation  the  whole  public  indig- 
army  and  the  best  citizens  were  filled,  on  hearing  the  machi-     nation 
nations,  that  were  adtated  against  their  honored  chief.     A  ?5!i??L^ 

'  -  ^     .  ,°     .       .  ^  enemies  'A 

nniYersal  cry  arose  against  the  intriguers.     Conway,  super-  Washington. 

aeded  by  Baron  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer,  dared  not  show 

himself  among  the  exasperated  soldiers;  and  Samuel  Adams 

deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  aloof  from  the  army.     Congress, 

thus  made  to  see  how  deeply  rooted  the  commander  was  in 

the  affections  of  the  army  and  people,  and  knowing  also  that 

he  ranked  high  at  foreign  courts,  became  at  length  sensible 

of  their  error,  and  restored  to  Washington  a  confidence  which 

he  had  so  hardly  earned,  and  to  which  he  was  so  justly 

entitled. 

Conway  was  wounded  in  a  duel,  and  believing  himself  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  became  penitent,  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, confessing  his  wrong  and  declaring  his  contrition. 

Washington  never  once  turned  aside  from  his  high  career  of 
auffering  virtue,  to  notice  his  personal  enemies.     He  had  been 
indefatigable  in  urging  congress  to  stop  the  defection  of  the 
officers,  by  securing  to  them  some  reward  for  their  services. 
In  accordance  with  his  advice,  a  law  was  passed,  allowing    ^"^'^ 
them  half  pay  for  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  allowing  th« 
He  idso  urged  congress,  and  the  difTercnt  state  governments,  officers  half 
to  make  early  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  that  it  ^   y^^/*^ 
might  be  commenced  at  the  opening  of  the  spring,  before  the 
British  reinforcements  could  arrive.     But  decisions  are  of 
necessity  tardily  made  in  popular  governments;  hence,  what 
ought  to  have  been  ready  in  the  beginning  of  the  f^pring,  was 
but  scantily  provided  during  the  summer. 

These  delays  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  army,  had  the   Predatory 
British  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  early  in  the  sea-  g? ifJ^JJ"? 
•on.     As  it  was,  they  contented  themselves  with  sending  out       iah. 
their  light  troops  to  scour  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.     In  March,  a  party  of  these  troops  massacred, 
in  cool  blood,  while  crying  for  quarter,  the  soldiers  who  were 
atationed  at  the  bridges  of  Quinton  and  Hancock.     Near  the 
aame  time,  another  party  undertook  an  expedition  up  the 
Delaware.     They  destroyed  the  magazines  at  Bordentown, 
and  the  vessels  which  the  Americans  had  drawn  up  the  river, 
between  Philadel])hia  and  Trenton. 

In  May,  2,000  men,  under  La  Fayette,  were  posted  at      «^ 
Baron  Hill,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  in  front  of  the  army,  at 


^  -  —    .  •■ 
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PART  HI.  Valley  Forge,  to  form  an  advanced  guard,  and  be  in  readiness 

PERIOD  II.  to  annoy  the  British  rear,  in  case  they  attempted  to  retreat  to 

CHAP.  vii.  New  York.     The  whole  British  army  came  out  of  Philadel* 

^-^^><"^  phia,  and  a  detachment  of  5,000  men,  under  General  Grant, 

was  sent  to  surprise  and  destroy  the  force  under  La  Fayette. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  Grant  obtained  some 

advantage ;  but  at  length  La  Fayette,  by  skill  and  activity, 

baffled  his  enemy,  and  withdrew  his  detachment  to  the  main 

Success  of      The  Americans  were  no  where  inore  successful  than  in  the 

American    depredations  which*  their  swifl-sailing  privateers  made  upon 

pnvatcrrs.  ^^^^  British  commerce.     With  these  they  infested  every  sea, 

even  those  about  the  British  islands;  and  often  performed 

deeds  of  almost  incredible  boldness.     Since  1776,  they  had 

already  captured  500  of  the  British  vessels. 

Early  in  the  season.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  supersede  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  conunand  of  the 
British  forces ;  that  general  having  resigned  his  commission 
and  returned  to  England. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  caused  a  deep  sen- 
sation throughout  Europe,  and  effected  the  politics  of  several 
of  its  cabinets. 

The  English  people  were  astonished  and  afflicted;  their 
England  is  sanguine  calculations  were  defeated;  their  boastful  predic- 
perpicxcd  by  tions  had  failed ;  and  mortified  and  perplexed,  they  knew  not 
the  capture  ^^at  couTse  to  Dursue.     The  generals  and  soldiers  who  had 
^      '  fought  in  America,  were  not  inferior  to  any  that  England  or 
Europe  could  produce.     These  the  Americans  had  vanquish- 
ed.    Of  what,  then,  might  they  not  be  capable  in  future,  when 
they  should  have  derived  new  confidence  from  successes,  and 
consolidated  their  state  by  practice  and  experience.     The  gar- 
risons of  Canada  were  weak,  and  the  Americans  might  turn 
their  victorious  army  against  them.     The  Canadians,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Americans,  might  also  revolt  from 
Britain.     Enlistments,  both  in  America  and  England,  became 
daily  more  difficult,  and  the  Germans  would  only  furnish  troops 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  already  made ;  and  for  the  few  re- 
cruits which  they  could  raise,  several  of  the  German  princes 
refused  a  passage  through  their  dominions.     France,  they  be- 
lieved, would  soon  openly  avow  herself  the  friend  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  thus  her  ancient  and  inveterate  foe  be  joined  in  the 
contest  with  her  alienated  colonies. 
Policy  of        France,  jealous  of  her  rival,  viewed  the  discontents  in  Amor- 
Fnnce  in  ica  with  pleasure.     She  did  not  at  first  espouse  the  quarrel, 
Vmeii^^  knowing  that  at  the  moment  she  should  declare  herself,  the 
British  ministry,  by  acquiescing  in  the  concessions  demanded 
by  the  Americans,  might  instantly  disarm  them;  and  France 
would  then  find  herself  alone,  burdened  with  a  war  without 
motive  or  object.    The  declaration  of  independence  removed 
this  objection  ;  yet,  though  France  would  lather  see  America 
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independent,  than  reconciled  with  her  parent  state,  she  relish-  PA^m. 
ed  better  than  either,  a  long  war  between  them,  which  should  PEiaBbn. 
waste  both  England  and  her  colonies.    This  being  her  policy,  chap.  th. 
she  amused  the  British  ministers  with  protestations  of  friend- 
ship ;  encouraged  the  Americans  with  secret,  but  scanty  and 
uncertain  succors ;  and  excited  their  hopes  by  promises  of 
future  co-operation.     These  promises,  however,  as  they  were 
vague  and  unofficial  might  at  any  time  have  been  disowned  • 
by  the  government. 

Wearied  out  and  discnisted,  the  agents  of  confnress  at  the 
court  of  Versailles,  urged  the  cabinet  to  come  to  a  final  decis-  ni         e 
ion ;  but  they  avoided  it,  alleging  a  variety  of  excuses.    Un-  Dr.  FnnUin 
able  to  accomplish  their  views  with  France,  and  discovering     >nd  the 
no  other  prospect  of  success,  the  negotiators  proposed  to  Eng-  ^SSSon. 
land  the  recognition  of  their  independence.     This  point  con- 
ceded, they  would  have  yielded  in  all  others,  to  such  condi- 
tions as  should  tend  to  save  the  honor  of  the  mother  country ; 
but  this  proposition  was  rejected. 

The  capture  of  Burgoyne  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and 
gave  new  ardor  to  these  patriots,  who  aroused  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  French  cabinet,  by  their  disposition  to  form  an 
alliance  with  England.  The  French  ministers  now  declared 
themselves  openly,  and  they  were  warmly  seconded  by  every 
class  of  French  citizens.  On  the  6th  of  February,  a  treaty  Feb.  a 
was  formed,  and  France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  ^^tlL]^'*^ 

.  v«.  .  »ii»^*«»i»  111      r  ranee. 

America.  In  this  treaty  it  was  declared,  that  '*if  war  should 
break  out  between  France  and  England  during  the  existence  its  stipula- 
of  that  with  the  United  States,  it  should  be  made  a  common  ^<>"*- 
cause ;  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  should  con- 
clude either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain,  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other  ;  and  they  mutually  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  should  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured,  by  the 
treaty  or  treaties,  which  should  terminate  the  war."  The 
trea^  was  signed,  on  behalf  of  France,  by  M.  Gerard  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  United,  States,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  the  American  commissioners  were   Mareh  20. 
received  at  the  court  of  France,  as  the  representatives  of  a  American 
sister  nation ;  an  event,  which  was  considered  in  Europe  as  ^i^  at' 
ihe  most  important  which  had  occurred  in  the  annals  of  Amer-     .  court. 
ica,  since  its  discovery  by  Columbus. 

The  British  parliament  foresaw  the  probable  alliance  of 
France  with  America,  and  a  proposal  was  broifght  forward  by  '^^' 
the  ministers,  to  send  over  commissioners,  empowered  to  grant  noonciliA! 
•U  that  its  colonies  had  asked  before  the  war,^n  condition  of  tion  in  Eof 
'heir  retuniing  to  their  former  allegiance.    Tins  measure  was      ^*°^* 
warmly  opjposed,  and  its  ill  success  foretold.    It  is,  said  its  op- 
posers,  euher  too  little  or  too  much ;  too  little,  if  we  wish  to 
mike  peace  in  earnest ;  too  much,  if  we  expect  to  continue 
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PARTIIL  the  war.     If  tho  Americans  refused  any  other  conditions,  than 

reRiOD  II.  independence,  when  they  were  single-handed  and  depressed 

cuif.  T[i.  by  misfortunes,  surely  all  others  will  now  bo  rejected.     Why 

^•^^^^'^^  not  at  once  concede  that  independence  which  America  has 

already  acquired,  and  is  able  to  maintain.      She  will  then 

doubtless  prefer  out  alliance  to  that  of  Fiance ;  and  in  our 

coming  contest  with  that  wily  nation,  we  shall  have  her  as- 

'  sistancc  instead  of  her  hostility.     Such  in  substance  was  the 

language  of  tho  opposition  ;  but  the  counsels  of  the  ministiy 

p  y  prevailed.     The  earl  of  Carlisle,  Governor  Johnstone,  and 

■ends  thren  William  Eden  were  appointed  commissioners.     The  ministiy, 

commisBian-  as  the  result  sufficiently  proves,  bad  other  than  the  ostensible 

"""^"'"'objects  in  view,  in  sending  these  men  to  America.     They 

were  to  make  an  attempt  to  bribe,  corrupt,  aud  divide  the 

people. 

When  the  news  of  the  French  treaty  reached  the  island, 

Eriiland  nnd  ^^  British,  highly  exasperated  against  the  French,  immedi- 

I'ruice  pre-  ately  prepared  to  attack  them  at  sea.     To  their  astonishment 

pare  for  na-  jj  ^„g  found  that  France,  by  ereat  exertions  to  increase  her 

navy,  and  improve  her  seamen,  was  now  fully  able  to  cope 

with  her  rival  on  that  element. 

May  3,  On  the  second  of  May,  arrived  the  long  expected  treaty 

tt  uri™*"  ^''^  France.      It  was  brought  over  by  the  French  frigate  Le 

Sensible,  which  also  brought  over  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been 

recalled,  and  M.  Gerard,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to 

tho  United  States. 

Carlisle,  Eden,  and  Johnstone  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
June  9.     the  ot^  of  June,  a  few  days  before  tho  British  troops  evacua- 
ihe  ^^liih  ^'^^  '■^^  *^'7-     '^''^  concessions  offered,  were,  as  was  prcdic- 
Bommiiiiim-  ted,  too  late  ;  and  congress  refused  to  negotiate  on  any  other 
'"'        terms,  than  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  and  tho  re- 
moval of  all  the  British  forces.      The  commissioners  next 
Their  in-    resorted  to  the  expedient  of  disseminating  in  the  country  a 
'"*"'""     multitude  of  writings,  in  which  they  censured  congress  as  re- 
quiring what  was  unjust,  and  injurious  to  America.      They 
represented  the  alliance  with  France,  as  associated  with  mean- 
ness ;  while  they  extolled  the  generosity  and  m^nanimily  of 
England. 

Johnstone  had  formerly  resided  in  the  colonie-s ;  and  after- 
wards, as  a  mcmljor  of  parliament,  he  had  espoused  the  Amer- 
ican cause.      Availing  himself  of  the  iniluence  which  these 
circumstances  had  given  him,  he  approached  many  inHuentisl 
republicans ;  and  whUo  he  flattered  them  for  their  abilities 
Johnsione    ""*^  conduct,  he  adroitly  insinuated  that,  if  the  royal  authority 
■lumpu  bii-  could  again  be  established,  their  merits  would  be  rewarded 
t^-       by  wcaltli,  titles,  and  honors.      In  some  cases  attempts  at  di- 
rect  bribery  were  discovered : — a  lady  was    employed   by 
Johnstone,  to  offer  to  General  Reed,  if  he  would  aid  the  roy- 
reply  oC     ^'  cause,  ten  thousand  pounds  alerling,  and  any  offico  in  the 
HdciL       colonies  within  the  king's   gift,      "i  am  not,"  said  Resd 
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■*  woitli  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  England  PABTIIL 

i*  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me."  pbriod  b. 
(,  Johnst       '    ■  '     -    T         ■      -        ■■ 


In  some  instances,  Johnstone  had  the  indiscretion  tc 
The  indignant  patriots  brought  forward  his  letters,  which  con-  ^^"-.-^^ 
tunod  the  evidence  of  his  base  intrt<ruc3,  and  laid  them  before     1TT& 
(■ongress.     That  body  indignantly  forbade  all  farther  commu-   f^^^ 
nicUion  with  the  commissioneie.     The  popular  writors  of  the  (^^^  coama 
times,  among  whom  were  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  and    nicBtioaa. 
Stomas  Paine,  met,  and  confuted  their  insinuations.     Public 
opinion  overwhelmed  them  with  opprobrium ;  and  this  abortive 
tttempt,  hke  former  similar  ones,  served  only  to  show  to  the 
Biitiui  ministry,  the  stability  of  that  union  which  they  thus 
ninly  endeavored  to  shake. 


Briiidi  u 


CHAPTER  vni. 

CuDptign  of  1778, — continaed. 

About  the  5th  of  June,  the  British  took  measures  to  evacn- 
■10  Philadelphia.      This  they  accomplished  on  the  morning  ^,_^,„„ 
<rf   the    18th,  their  anuy  proceeding  through  New  Jersey    Fhiladtt 
towards  New  York,  l*» 

Washington  immediately  put  his  camp,  at  Valley  Forge,  in 
motion,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  to  collect  the  New  Jersey 
militia,  in  order  to  harass  their  rear.  He  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  bring  the  British  to  a  general  engagement ;  but  this 
Opinion  vas  contrary  to  that  of  the  majority  of  his  officers. 
He,  however,  persisted,  and,  following  with  his  whole  army,  u^^eTr 
•a  oagagement  was  brought  about  at  Monmouth,  or  Freehold,  Uonnwutk 
on  (he  28th,  in  which  the  Americans  had  the  advantage.  The 
loas  of  the  English  was  700,  that  of  the  Americans,  much 
less.  Though  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  yet  historians 
agree  in  awarding  it  to  the  republicans,  as  ihcy  rcmE^ned 
masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 

General  I-ee,  by  own  request,  had  in  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  been  associated  with  General  La  Fayette,  in 
the  command  of  the  van.     After  he  had  attacked  the  Uritish, 
he  thought  the  ground  in  his  rear  more  favorable  to  the  forma-     Gtaml 
tion  of  his  liaes  ;  and  ho  made,  in  some  haste,  a  retrograde    Lei^'*coD> 
motion.      Washington  met  the  retreating  troops  ;  and  linding       ^""^ 
(hat  Lee  was  abandoning  a  ground  which  he  had  commanded 
him  to  take,  and  endangering  the  army  by  an  appearance  of 
flight,  he  inquired  with  sternness,  what  he  meant ;  and  gave 
orders  himself  for  forming  the  battalion.     Lee,  during  the  re- 
"  '    ler  of  this  hard  fought  battle,  displayed  such  courage  fiis  tnnl  sm 
oilitaiy  conduct,  that,  had  he  not  thought  proper  aAer-  iiuiicniunt. 

la 
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wards  to  write  to  the  commander  disrespectful  letters,  on  ihiB 
events  of  the  battle,  no  further  notice  would  have  been  takea 
of  his  irregular  behavior.  But  on  thb  occasion,  Washington 
brought  him  to  trial  by  a  court  martial,  which  censured  and 
suspended  him  one  year  from  his  command.  He  never  re- 
joined the  army. 

Night  separated  the  combatants ;  and  Washington  and  his 
soldiers  rested  upon  their  arms,  intending  to  renew  the  c<m-> 
flict  the  succeeding  day ;  but  Clinton  sUently  decamped  in 
the  night.  In  the  morning,  he  was  several  miles  distant ;  and 
moving  through  Middletown  to  Sandy  Hook,  he  finally  cxosa^ 
ed  over  to  New  York. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  the  American  commander,  leaving  Mor- 
gan's dragoons  in  lower  Jersey,  proceeded  with  bis  am^ 
towards  the  Hudson. 

A  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and 
six  frigates,  was  now  sent  to  the  aid  of  America,  commanded 
by  the  Count  d'Estaing.  The  admiral  lefl  Toulon  on  the  18th 
of  April,  with  the  intention  of  blockading  the  British  in  the 
Delaware.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  8th  of 
June ;  but  finding  that  Admiral  Howe  had  left  Philadelphia 
for  New  York,  he  proceeded  to  that  place,  designing  to  en- 
gage him  there ;  but  the  large  size  of  his  ships  prevented. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Benjamin  Franklin,  still  in 
France,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  and  powers  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court. 

Washington,  in  order  to  derive  the  utmost  advantage  firom 
the  presence  of  the  French  fieet,  directed  an  expedition  against 
Rhode  Island,  for  which  he  detached  a  force  of  10,000  troc^is, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sullivan,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards associated  generals  Greene  and  La  Fayette.  The 
force  to  which  this  army  was  opposed,  consisted  of  6,000 
troops,  which  were  stationed  at  Newport,  and  commanded  by 
General  Pigot. 

Sullivan  had,  with  the  advice  of  Washington,  concerted  a 
plan  of  operations  with  the  French  admiral  d'Estaing,  who 
arrived  off  Newport,  on  the  25th  of  July.  His  army  had  ta- 
ken post  near  Providence,  and  he  had  a  reasonable  ezpecta^ 
tion,  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  French,  he  should  be  Me  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  whole  force  under  Pigot  The 
flfiet  was  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Newport,  and  land  the  French 
troops  on  the  north  part  of  the  island,  while  the  Ajtterican» 
were  to  land  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  coast. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  General  SnUivan  joined  General 
Greene  at  Tiverton,  and  the  descent  was  to  be  mad^  the  nail' 
day.  The  fleet  presented  itself.  Some  militia,  who  were  lo 
join  the  army,  failed  to  come  at  the  expected  hoar,  and  SxiU^ 
van  represented  to  the  French  admiral,  the  necessi^  of  a  shoit' 
delay.  On  the  morning  of  the  ninUi,  he  crossed  the-  east 
passage,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  Rhode  Island.    0% 
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Ae  tenth,  th«  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and  PARTHL 
4'Eatxing  lefl  Sullivan  to  give  chase  to  the  British  admiral,  PBBlODn. 
iiing  to  retnro  to  his  aasistsnce.      The  craify  Howe  led  •■'*"•  ^m. 
ra,  and  both  fleets  were  soon  out  of  sight.  '-^•y^^^ 

On  the  15th,  Sullivan  commenced  the  siege  of  Newport,     ITVB. 
atill  heUeTlAg  that  he  should  have  the  promised  aid  of  the  g^y*"  'V 
-Ftench  fleet.     Great  was  his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  a(f«I^«« 
when  d'Eetaing,  having  returned  in  a  shattered  condition,  no       P<>^ 
entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  remain,  but  on  the  22d  he 
Miled  to  Boston  to  refit.     Thus  deserted  by  his  allies,  one  half    *SJSl 
of  his  army,  which  consisted  of  militia,  refused  to  remain,  uilifbcBw- 
and  encounter  the  danger,  to  which  he  was  now  exposed,  of       *°^ 
an  attack  from  the  BriUsh  at  New  York. 

Thus  weakened,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Newport,  on  the  28th,     ^v  3B- 
aod  retired  to  a  commanding  situation  on  the  nor^  part  of  the  ,^^^*^ 
island.     The  enemy  followed,  and,  on  the  29th  attacked  his  ■!««.  *^ 
anny.     After  a  sharp  conflict  of  half  an  hour,  in  which  SuUi-     .      »» 
nn  lost  21 1  of  his  troops,  and  Pigot  260,  the  British  nve    ia°£stwo 
way,  and  retired  to  Quaker  Hill.     The  next  day,  a  letter  from    ■■'^.^ 
Wa^ngton  informed  him,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a     ^""^ 
large  body  of  troops,  had  put  out  to  sea  from  New  York.    His 
prospects  were  now  completely  reversed,  and  instead  of  ho- 
ping to  conquer  the  British  forces,  his  own  were  in  imminent 
daneer.     By  a  skill  that  has  been  much  commended,  he  sac- 
ceeaed  in  drawing  offhis  army  to  the  main  land.      The  very 
next  day,  Clinton,  who  had  been  detained  by  adverse  winds, 
arrived  at  the  island,  with  4,000  men. 

This  ^air  was  unhappy  in  its  effects.  lyEstaing  had  left 
Sullivan  to  his  fate,  not  only  against  his  entreaties,  but  against 
the  vans  remonstrances  of  generals  Greer.e  and  La  Fayette. 
The  resentment  excited  in  the  breast  of  Sullivan,  and  the  dle- 
qiprobation  of  many  others,  gave  to  Washington  the  greatest 
nneasiness;  and  called  forth  dl  his  address  to  soothe  their  mf- 
flod  spirits,  and  prevent  an  open  rupture  with  the  French 
admiral. 

Sir  Henry  CUnton,  disappointed  of  his  expected  prize,  bent    ^^^ 
his  coDTse  towards  New  York.    He  left  the  command  of  the   ^X^, 
troops  on  board  the  transports,  to  General  Gray,  with  orders     mnkn. 
to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  American  privateers,  which  resort 
ed  to  Buzzard's  bay,  and  the  adjacent  rivers.     This  order  was 
executed  upon  sixty  larver  vessels,   and  some  small  craft. 
Prooeedihg  to  New  Bedford  and  Fair  Haven,  he  destroyed 
many  milli,  warehooses,  and  much  private  property. 

la  the  campaign  of  this  year,  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  savages,  were  frequent  and  inhuman.  The  ruthless 
chiels  who  guided  them  in  their  sanguinary  expeditions,  were 
Ctrionel  John  Bu^er,  a  tory  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  half-blooded  TVjwap 
Indian.  The  setdement  of  -Wyoming,  which  consisted  of  ""J<*^ 
sight  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Suaqnehannah,  was  one  of 
tfaa  miMt  flanrishiDg  and  deU^itfid  in  America.    The  msjoritr 
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PART  Til,  of  its  inhabitants  were  eminently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  theit 

PERIOD  II.  country,  and  although  from  their  frontier  position,  they  were 

CHAP.  Tin.  themselves  exposed,  yet  they  had  sent  their  young  and  able- 

^-^'v*^  bodied  men,  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  army.      But  tories  weie 

numerous  among  them.     Several  had  been  arrested,  and  sen! 

to  the  proper  authorities  for  trial.     This  excited  the  indigna^ 

tion  of  the  party,  who  now  united  with  the  Indians.     Resort- 1 

ing  to  artifice,  they  pretended  a  desire  to  cultivate  peace,  while 

they  were  preparing  for  a  bloody  revenge. 

177 §.         The  patriots  had  constructed  several  forts  for  the  security 

June.       of  the  inhabitants.     In  June,  a  formidable  force  of  Indians 

BmJd[,  with  ^"^  tories,  under  the  command  of  Butler  and  Brandt  appeared 

Indians  and  on  thc  banks  of  the  Susquehannah.     They  soon  took  all  the 

tories,  mas-  (Q^iSy  cxccpt  that  of  Wilkesbarre — butchering  men,  women,  and 

fenders  and  children,  laying  waste  the  country,  and  burning  thc  houses. 

aefenselcss.  The  tories  were  more  sanguinary  than  the  savages  themselves. 

Fathers  and  sons  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  in  one 

case  a*brother  slew  a  brother,  while  he  was  beseeching  him 

for  mercy. 

At  Wilkesbarre  was  collected  all  the  remaining  military  force 
of  the  valley,  under  the  patriot  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler.  It 
consisted  of  about  filly  regular  troops,  and  volunteers  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred.  Their  fo^,  one  thousand  strong, 
and  flushed  wilh  success,  was  but  a  few  miles  distant.  They 
had  no  alternative  but  to  attack  or  be  attacked ;  and  early  on 
the  3d  of  July,  this  little  devoted  band  lefl  their  women  and 
children  in  the  fort,  and  at  a  few  miles  distance,  met  and  gave 
battle  to  a  force  nearly  treble  their  own.  They  fought  with 
desperation;  but  their  foe  out-flanked  and  surrounded,  and 
then  barbarously  massacred  them.  Only  sixteen  escaped. 
The  enemy  next  marched  to  the  fort,  which  there  was  none  to 
defend.  It  was  surrendered,  under  promise  of  the  protection 
of  life.  But  the  engagement  was  violated,  and  many  of  the 
helpless  and  unresisting,  fell  by  the  hands  of  those,  who  had 
but  just  murdered  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
ftept  Disputes  occurred  about  this  time,  between  the  French  and 

wilh  Uie     ^"^^^^^^"s  at  Boston,  and  also  at  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
Vnnth,     hna.     In  both  these  places  some  of  the  French  were  killed. 
At  Boston,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Sauveur  lost  his  life.     Con- 
gress attributed  these  unfortunate  affairs  to  British  machina- 
tions; and  the  French  admiral  forebore  to  inquire  further 
The  Marquis  La  Fayette,  hoping  to  serve  the  United  States 
by  his  representations  in  France,  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  repass  the  Atlantic. 
Prench  and      Admiral  d'Estaing  left  Boston  for  the  West  Indies,  on  th^ 
fiwu^iiuKor  ^^  °^  November.     The  same  day  the  British  Commodore  Ho 
the  West    tham  left  Sandy  Hook,  having  on  board  5,000  land  troops,  un- 
Imlies.     Jer  M.ijor  General  Grant,  to  sustain  the  English  garrisons  in 
tliose  istlands.     He  was  followed,  on  the  14th  of  Decorobery 
by  Admiral  Byron  (who  had  superseded  Admiral  Howe)  with 
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the  wholo  English  fleet     The  French  took  Dominica  from  PART  ML 
the  English ;  and  (he  English,  St.  Lucia  from  the  French.       period  d 

IiV  planning  the  campaign  for  this  year,  the  enemy  had  pla-   chit.  ix. 
eed  their  principal  hope  of  success  in  conquering  the  aouthem  ^^■-^l'*^^ 
states.     It  was  not,  however,  until  a  late  period  nf  the  cam- 
paign, that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  prepared  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  this  design.     He  then  eent  to  Georgia,  under  con- 
■  TOy  of  Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  2,500  men,  English,  Hessians,     1TT8. 
■nd  refugees.     This  army  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Camp-    ^3^^^' 
bell,  who,  on  the  27th  of  December,  arrived  before  Savannah,   iantt  nil 
The  place  being  unprepared  for  defense,  he  defeated  the  f<nOMi|^ 
Americans  under  Major  General  Robert  Howe,  and  killed  up- 
wardji  of  one  hundr^  of  his  tioopa,  and  then  took  possession  siTuiii^ '» 
of  the  city.      Four  hundred  and  fifty  American  troops,  and  a.      ukui. 
Urge  quantity  of  artillery  and  ammunition  fell  into  lus  hands. 
That  part  of  the  American  army  which  escaped,  retreated 
into  South  Carolina. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  Washington  look  winter-qoar-  Wulusg^ 
ion  St  Middlebrook.  ll^S!?' 


CHAPTER    IX 

Cun^gn  of  17T9 


The  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  to  subjugate,  at  the  IVTV. 
outset  of  this  campaign,  the  whole  state  of  Georgia  to  the  ^^^^ 
royal  aulhority.  The  capital  being  already  in  possession  of 
the  British,  they  soon  overran  the  adjacent  country.  Sunbuiy 
Mill  held  out  for  congress.  General  Prevost,  commander  of 
the  troops  at  St.  Augustine,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  Clinton, 
left  Florida,  and,  after  a  march  of  excessive  fatigue  and  hard- 
ahip,  attacked  the  garrison  at  Sunbury.  They  made  a  show 
of  resistance  ;  but  the  country  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Prevost  then  proceeded  to  Savannah,  where  he  took  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  forces.      The  whole  of  Georgia  was 
DOW  under  the  authority  of  the  royalists ;  and  Clinton  had 
accomplished  all  that  he  had  expected  to  effect,  before  he 
should  be  joined  by  recruits  from  England.     He  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in   sufficient  force  to  attack  Charleston ;  but, 
■ware  that  if  he  did  not  proceed  with  offensive  operations,  his 
army  would  languish,  and  his  enemy  soon  put  him  on  the  de-  Unnooi^ 
fensive,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  giving  fiil  aiunfi 
th«  command  to  General  Gardner.     The  English  were,  how-   "'Sijf 
onr,  BO  valiantly  received  by  the  CaroUnians,  that  they  were 
sUiged  to  return,  after  having  e^rarienced  a  severe  loss. 
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One  of  the  motives  of  ihe  British  miaistry,  in  transferring 

[ito  the  southern  slates,  was  the  opinion,  that  a  great 

fcroportion  of  the  inhabitants  were,  at  heart,  in  favor  of  the 

pother  country;  and  that,  if  an  opportunity  preaented,  they 

(would  flock  to  her  standard.     They  were  not  mistaken  in  tM 

ef,  that  there  were  royalists ;  but  they  were  deceived  as 

0  their  number  and  efficient  Blrength. 

Of  these  royahsta,  there  were  several  kinds.     Some  of  the 

violent,  concealing  their  sentiments,  resided  in  the  midst 

if  the  rcpublicana  ;  some  lived  sohtary,  and  watched  a  favora- 

'e  opporiunicy  lo  declare  themselves ;  while  others  were  so 

ncoroua  as  even  lo  unite  with  the  Indiana ;  and,  asaisting  in 

eir  nocturnal  massacres,  their  conduct  was  more  batbarow 

than  that  of  the  savages  themselves. 

To  support  and  encourage  these  friends  to  the  royal  cause, 

'  e  British  generals  moved  up  the  river  to  Augusta.      They 

nt  out  numerous  einisaanea,  wlio  represented  10  them  that 

iw  was  the  time  to  join  the  royal  standard.     They  were  told 

fthat  they  wanted  nothing  but  union,  to  become  incomparably 

^he  stronger  party ;  to  be  enabled  lo  take  vengeance  on  thoso 

^sho  had  so  long  loaded  them  with  indignitiea,  and  to  entitle 

)  the  high  rewards,  which  await  those  who  are  found 

'ailhful  among  the  faithless. 

0  royalists  rose  in  arms,  put  themselves  under  the  cora- 
of  Colonel  Boyd,  one  of  their  chiefs ;  and,  moving 
ds  the  British  army,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  murdered  ( 
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{ton  of  Lincoln  div«n«d,  while  he  marched  lo  surprise  the  iin-  PART  ID. 
gcuded  A^e.  He  was  bo  compleietf  successful,  that  he  had  fbmod  n. 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Americans  before  they  were  aware  ""■'■  "■ 
of  his  approach,  Panic-Btruck,  the  militia  fled,  without  firing  v-wn-w^ 
ft  «hot ;  but  many  of  them  being  drowned  in  the  river,  and  J*^  ^ 
swallowed  up  in  the  marshea,  met  with  a  death,  which  they  pri»3,'»n<i 
im^t  possibly  have  escaped  by  a  gallant  resistance.  hi*  tim  do- 

The  legnlar  troops  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  animated  by  ^^*4S 
the  example  of  their  commander,  the  brave  General  Elbert, 
msde  a  vigorous  resistance  ;  but,  deserted  by  their  friends,  and  ■*•# 
ontnumbered  fay  their  enemies,  they  were  compelled  to  yield.  Anwriewi 
By  thia  disastrous  affair.  General  Lincoln  must  have  been  de-  '<>^  )■*■> 
prived  of  1 ,600  of  hia  troops  ;  as  only  four  hundred  returned 
to  hia  camp. 

Again  the  British  were  masters  of  all  Georgia.     They  had  Premrtoe- 
frm  communication  with  the  encouraged  loyalists,  not  only  in  gaiin*  >bo- 
the  back  parts  of  this  state,  but  also  in  those  of  the  Carolinaa  ;   t7^£ 
wd  General  Prevoat  now  proceeded  to  organize  a  colonial 
government. 

Alarmed,  but  not  dismayed,  the  Carolinians  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  draw  out  their  militia.     John  Rutledge, 
in  whom  all  classes  confided,  was  chosen  governor.     By  the 
middle  of  April,  Lincoln  found  himself  at  the  head  of  5,000 
fighdng  men.     On  the  23d,  he  resumed  hia  intention  of  occu- 
pying Georgia;  and,  leaving  1,000  of  his  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Moultrie,  to  garrison  Putysburg  and  Black  Swamp,  he 
marched  with  the  remainder  up  the  Savannah.     Meantime, 
the  army  of  Prevost,  which  was  increased  by  the  royalists,  ^^J^  "• 
crossed  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  defeated  General  Moul-  tmti  b*^ 
trie,  who,  finding  Piuysbnrg  and  Black  Swamp  untenable,  had     PrenML 
retired  towards  Charleston. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  the  enemy  appeared  before  that  city.     ^     ^^ 
The  garrison  was  sm^,  although  it  had  been  the  day  before  Cbarinm 
reinforced  by  500  miUtia,  under  Governor  Rutledge,  and  h^    ^I?^ 
the  "American   Legion,"  under  the  Count  Pvdaski.     Their    RuUbS* 
<mly  hope  of  relief  was  from  the  hourly  expected  presence  of   CnDTpo. 
Lincoln.     When,  therefore,  they  were,  on  the  morning  of  the      '•■'^ 
12th,  summoned  to  surrender,  they  aent  out  commissioners  to 
negotiate,  who  contrived,  by  requiring  certain  conditions,  to 
bring  on  a  long  dispute.     In  the  meantime,  they  were  making 
vigorous  preparations  for  real  defense,  and  a  great  show,  as  ocerBlLin- 
if  well  prepared  for  reBistance.     The  fears  of  Prevost  began  coin  uriroi, 
to  operate,  and  he  drew  off  his  troops  some  miles  from  the  '^|i'«i2^ 
town.    While  he  hesitated,  and  delayed  to  attack  the  city,  the 
army  of  Lincoln  appeared. 

Provost  now  retired  to  St.  James  and  St.  John's,  southward     ' —  *" 
of  Charleston ;  his  design  being  to  pass  along  these  fertile 
islands,  and  the  others  which  line  ihe  coast.     Lincoln  fol- 
lowed him  upon  the  main  land,  and  an  indecisive  engagement 
xt  aome  regiments  occurred  at  Stono  Perry.    General  Prevost 
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PART  III,  left  a  garrison  in  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  island,  under  oom 
PERIOD  II.  mand  of  Colonel  Maitland,  and  then  retired  with  the  British 
iiiAP.  IX.   2nain   army  to  Savannah;  while  General  Lincoln,  with  the 
^-^•^^^"^  American  forces,  took  post  at  Sheldon. 
1TT9.         In  May,  General  Clinton  sent  out  from  New  York  a  fleet 
Brit?!h  mriko  ""^'^^  ^^^  command  of  Commodore  Collier,  with  a  corps  of 
adtsooMt    2,000  men,  under  General  Matthews,  to  make  a  descent  upon 
upon  Vir-   Virginia,  and,  by  devastating  the  country,  to  keep  the  inhabit- 
b£n  several  ^"^^  ^"  *  continual  state  of  alarm.     He  had  hopes,  that,  by 
lowim.      the  aid  of  the  loyalists,  this  force  would  be  able  to  overawe 
and  effect  a  revolt  of  the  state.     The  fleet  proceeded  to  the 
Chesapeake,  and  blocked  up  the  entrances  of  James  river  and 
Hampton  Roads.  A  part  of  the  troops  landed  on  the  banks  of 
Elizabeth  river :  then  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, and  Gosport,  burned  those  places,  and  spread  devastation 
through  the  country.     They  demolished  magazines,  and  took 
great  quantities  of  provisions,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  American  army,  and  burned  or  removed  all  the  stores  and 
shipping.    Failing,  however,  in  the  grand  object  of  producing 
a  revolt,  Clinton  recalled  them  to  New  York. 
Sumy  Point      He  next  resolved  to  attack  the  American  works  at  Stony 
^^fflfnu  ^   and  Verplank's  Points,  two  opposite  projections  of  land  on 
the  Hudson  river.     The  Americans  had  constructed  these 
works  at  great  labor  and  expense.     They  were  important,  as 
they  commanded  King's  Ferry,  and  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  the  Americans  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  circuit 
of  ninety  miles  up  the  river,  to  communicate,  by  land,  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  provinces. 
June  1.  General  Clinton,  commanding  this  expedition  in  person, 

tho*BritiHf  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  °^  ^^^y-  ^®  ^^*  proceeded 
uuderSirH.  <')g^inst  Stony  Point;  and  the  Americans,  being  unprepared 
Clinton,  for  defense,  evacuated  the  place.  At  Verplank's  Point,  the 
fort  named  La  Fayette  had  just  been  completed.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  fort  was  commanded  by  the  heights  of 
Stony  Point,  upon  which  the  British  had,  during  the  night, 
planted  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and  another  of  mortars. 
Early  in  the  morning,  this  artillery  Was  turned  against  Fort 
La  Fayette  ;  and  the  enemy  having  invested  it,  all  probability 
of  relief  was  cut  ofl*,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  General 
Clinton  gave  orders  for  completing  the  works  of  Stony  Point ; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  he  encamped  his  army  at  Philipsburg, 
half  way  between  Verplank's  Point  and  New  York. 

At  this  period,  the  commerce  of  the  British  on  Long  Island 

sound  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Connecticut  privateers. 

They  intercepted   whatever  made  its  appearance  on  their 

J  ,         waters,  and  by  this  means  distressed  the  British  army  in 

Governor    New  York,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  its  sup- 

Tr>'on      plies  from  this  quarter.     Governor  Tryon,  by  the  orders  oi 

"•rrniupon   Clinton,  embarked  with  a  strong  detachment,  proceeded  to 

CouiMMiicut.  New  Haven  and  destroyed  all  ihe  shipping  which  he  founJ 
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in  that  port.  He  then  advanced  to  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  PARTUL 
Greenwich,  all  of  which  places  he  barbarously  consigned  to  period  n. 
iheflamea.  Besides  the  losa  of  a  great  quantity  of  shipping  and  ""*'■  "- 
whale-botUa,  the  destruction  of  private  property  was  great        v-^v-'^.' 

While  the  British  were  thus  desolating  the   coast  of  Con- 
necticut, Washington  undertook  the  recovery  of  Verplank's 
and  Stony  Points.     Ho  charged  General  Wayne  with  the 
attack  of  Stony  Point,  and  General  Howe  with  that  of  Ver* 
{bank's.    Ths  troops  commanded  by  Wayne  arrived  under  the 
walla  of  the  fort  about  midnight.     Divided  into  two  columnB, 
they  attacked  the  fort  from  opposite  positions.     The  English 
opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them  ;  hut  they  rushed  impe*     --— ^ 
tnouUy  onward,  opening  their  way  with  the  bayonet.     They     j ''^ 
seated  the  fort,  and  the  two  victorious  columns  met  in  the  Amerkuw. 
centie  ot  the  works.     The   loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,      ""^ILi^ 
woniided,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to  six  hundred :  the  Ame-  su^pauL 
ricans  Um  but  one  hundred.     This  was  one  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant exploits  of  the  whole  war.     The  attack  upon  Verplank's 
Point  proved  unsuccessful. 

When  Clinton  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  he  determined  not  to  suffer  the  Americans  to  remain  in 
poBsession,  and  dispatched  a  corps  of  troops  to  dislodge  them. 
Waahiogton,  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  ordered  Genera] 
Wayne  to  retire,  having  dismantled  the  fort,  and  removed 
the  artillery  and  stores  ;  which  were  valuable  and  important.  OsiTuonu 
On  the  19tb,  Major  Lee,  with  three  hundred  men,  completely  '"'"'"^'f?'^ 
mnprised  the  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,  killed  thirty   "T™™- 
<rf'uie  enemy,  and  look  159  prisoners. 

At  the  east,  tho  British  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  j.    ''^ 
Americans.     Colonel  M'Loan  had  embarked  from  Halifax,    fuj  exon- 
with  a  detachment,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river  i^oa  of  ih* 
he  waa  strongly  posted.     His  object  was  to  annoy  the  eastern  ™'^S>e 
frontier,  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  from    Sritiih  *t 
•endinir  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Washington.     The  P*"*'"^ 
Bostonians,  in  great  alarm,    fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
Conunodore  SaJtonstall,  an  armament  with  which  they  dis- 
patched a  portion  of  land  troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lovell.     On  their  arrival  at  Penobscot,  instead  of  attack- 
ing the  enemy  immediately,  which  would  have  insured  them 
■ucceaa,  they  delayed  fii^cn  days,  in  order  to  entrench  them- 
selviA.     On  the  day  of  the  intended  attack.  Commodore  Col- 
liei,  whom  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  situation  of  M'Lean, 
had  sent  from  Sandy  Hook  to  his  rehef,  appeared  with  his 
lle^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.     The  Americans  le- 
ambsrked,  but  Collier  attacked  their  flotilla,  and  entirely  des- 
ttoyed  it     The  soldiers  and  sailors,  in  order  to  effect  their 
escape,  were  obUged  to  land,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  for- 
ests ;  through  which  they  found  their  way  to  their  homes. 
The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  a  severe  mortification,  as 
well  IS  ■  aenoue  loss,  to  the  Americans. 


<■   '    —     ■  r 
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ftULUFAN   CHASTISES   THE    INDIANS  AND   TORIES. 

In  the  meantime,  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  another  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  other  Indian  enormities,  had  called  so 
loudly  for  punishment,  that  in  July,  congress  sent  General 
Sullivan,  with  3,000  troops,  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the 
savages.  He  proceeded  up  the  Susquehannah ;  and  at  Wy- 
oming was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  1,600  men,  under  the 
command  of  James  Clinton,  of  New  York. 

'  The  Indians  and  royalists  had  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
under  the  direction  of  their  ferocious  leaders,  Johnson,  But- 
ler, and  Brandt.  Confident  in  their  strength,  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  Newtown ;  and,  while  awaiting  Sullivan's  approach, 
had  tlirown  up  an  extensive  entrenchment,  strengthened  by  a 
palisade  and  redoubts,  after  the  European  manner.  General 
Sullivan,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  attacked  the  place ;  and 
the  Indians,  after  defending  it  two  hours,  fled  in  disorder. 
Few  however  were  killed,  and  none  made  prisoners.  Sulli- 
van took  possession  of  Newtown,  from  whence  he  made  in- 
cursions into  the  other  parts  of  their  country.  The  terrified 
savages  made  no  further  resistance,  but  escaped  to  the  forests. 
A  great  quantity  of  grain  was  burned,  forty  Indian  villages 
were  utterly  destroyed,  and  no  trace  of  vegetation  left. 
General  Sullivan,  after  having  accomplished  this  severe  ret- 
ribution, went  with  his  army  to  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Campaign  of  1779. — Continued. 

To  understand  the  history  of  the  war,  it  is  necessary  lo 
keep  in  view,  not  only  the  movements  of  the  forces  of  Amer- 
ica, but  also  those  of  its  ally  and  its  enemy.  The  commence* 
ment  of  the  present  year  found  the  Count  d'Estaing  and 
Lord  Byron,  with  their  respective  fleets,  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  former  was  reinforced  by  a  squadron,  under  the  Count 
de  Grasso,  and  the  latter  by  an  armament  under  Commodore 
Rowley. 

Their  fleets  were  now  nearly  equal,  and  the  English  were 
desirous  of  a  naval  battle ;  but  the  French  had  in  view  the 
conquest  of  the  neighboring  English  islands ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  had  on  board  a  considerable  land  force,  which  must, 
in  tJie  event  of  a  battle,  be  exposed,  and  could  afford  no  as- 
sistance. D^Estaing  was  therefore  averse  to  an  engagement, 
and  lay  quietly  at  anchor,  at  Martinico. 

Meantime,  Lord  Byron  sailed  towards  England,  to  convoy 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen.  No  sooner  had  he  left  the  West 
Indies,  than  the  French  admiral  sent  a  detached  squadron  to 
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St.  Vincent,  which  succeeded  in  captnhng  that  vsluable   PART  III, 
ialaad.  period  n. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  d'Estaing,  who  had  received  a  rein-     cHir.  i. 
fcHcement  irom  Fiance,  left  Martinico,  his  fleet  consisting  of  ^^"^v-^^ 
twen^-five  sail  of  the  line,  and  on  the  3d  of  July,  ciune  to     1TT9. 
■ochor  in  a  harbor  of  Grenada.     On  this  island  he  landed  p  ^"'T^ 
3,500  men,  and  attacked  and  carried,  by  a  bloody  and  de-  mn  Ci^^ 
•tractive  assault,  St.  George,  its  principal  fortresa,  when  the        '1'^ 
whole  island  subnitted  to  Franco. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  d'Estaing  received  letters  from 
General  Lincoln,  President  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Plombard,  consul  of  France,  from  which  he  learned  the  |-„ncli  id- 
iiMitisfaction  which  existed  in  America.  The  republicans  miri]  r^ 
KHnpluned,  that  the  alliance  with  France  had  produced  ^V^?^^  -'* 
ModuBg  which  corresponded  either  to  the  greatness  of  theii  euu. 
■lly,  or  the  general  expectations  of  the  Americana.  It>wss 
Mid,  that  the  snins  expended  upon  Rhode  Island  were  worse 
Ihui  fruitless;  and  that  the  zeel  with  which  the  Boslonians 
had  victualled  and  equipped  the  French  Heet,  produced  no 
better  effect  than  its  immediate  desertion  of  their  coasts,  on 
diMut  expeditions.  The  loss  of  Savannah  and  Georgia, 
ritich  opened  to  the  British  an  easy  «itrance  to  the  CaroU- 
uas,  was  attributed  to  this  cause  ;  and  finally  it  was  said,  that 
while  the  French  were  enriching  themselves  in  distant  seas, 
with  the  conquests  of  the  British  possessions,  they  left  the 
Americans,  contrary  to  the  smiulations  of  the  treaty,  to  sus- 
nun  the  burden  of  the  war.  These  complaints  were  followed 
1^  earnest  entreaties,  that  d^staing  would  immediately  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  Americans,  by  hastening  to  their 
succor. 

Count  d'Estaing  had  received  instructions  to  return  imme-     Sept.  i. 
diately  lo  Europe,  but  moved  by  these  representations  he  ven-  ^^^'jj 
lured  to  disobey  the  summons;    and  directing  his   coturse  ihecoutof 
lo  Geor^  he  appeared  off  the  coast  on  the   1st  of  Sep-    G«*Bi» 
(ember. 

He  believed  that  there  were  two  plans,  which,  if  America 
could  successfully  execute,  the  war  must,  of  necessity,  come 
to  a  conchision.     One  of  these,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
snny  under  General  Prevost,  at  Savannah ;  and  the  other,    CooMm 
and  more  difficult,  was  to  attack  by  sea  and  land,  conjointly    ^T™. 
with  Washington,  the  British  forces  in  the  city  of  New  York.  '"i^ntSt 
h  WH  determined  to  attempt  the  former;    and  the  Count 
d'BMsing  and  General  Lincoln  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
their  joint  operations. 

Toe  French  admiral  had  sent  ahips  to  Charleston  with  the 
joyful  news  of  his  arrival  in  those  waters.     They  surprised 
■od  captured  some  British  vessels  loaded  with  provisions.  Britiihna- 
Genenu  Prevost,  alarmed  at  his  danger,  sent  oxpressea,  di-  enluSk- 
IBcting  the  forces  under  Maitland,  and  those  at  Sunbury,  lo  "^^^ 
tefwt  with  soeed  to  Savannah.     He  removed  the  shipping      po(U 
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farther  up  the  river,  destroyed  the  batteries  on  the  island  ef 
Tyboc,  and  pressed  the  completion  of  the  works  at  Savannah. 

Meantime,  Gen.  Lincoln  inarched  towards  Sav&nnah,  leav- 
ing orders  for  the  militia  to  collect  from  all  quarters,  and  join 
his  anny.  Before  he  had  arrived,  d'£staing  had  invested 
the  place,  and  demanded  of  Prevost  to  surrender  to  the  arms 
of  France  ;  a  measure  which  was  displeasing  to  the  republi- 
cans. The  expected  reinforcements  of  Prevost  had  not  yet 
arrived  ;  and  he  amused  the  French  admiral  by  a  protracted 
negotiation.  D^Estaing  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  a 
truce  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  meantime,  Maitland  ar- 
rived, with  eight  hundred  men  ;  and  there  was  then  no  for- 
ther  talk  of  surrendering.  Pulaski,  with  his  legion,  and  Lin- 
coln, with  3,000  troops,  had  also  arrived  before  Savannah 
Works  were  erected,  and  a  regular  siege  was  commenced  on 
the  24th  of  September. 

On  the  3d  of  October  the  trenches  were  completed,  the 
batteries  armed,  and  a  bombardment  conunenced.  FiAy- 
three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  nine  mortars,  sent  an  incessant 
shower  of  balls  and  shells.  The  city  was  on  fire  in  many 
places.  The  burning  roofs  fell  upon  the  women,  the  children 
and  the  unarmed  multitude ;  and  every  where  were  seen  the 
crippled,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  Five  days  this  firing  con- 
tinued, and  although  so  dreadful  to  the  town,  it  was  nearly 
harmless  to  the  fort.  Touched  with  the  suflferings  which  hte 
witnessed,  Prevost  requested  permission  that  the  women  and 
children  should  be  sent  down  the  river,  on  board  of  vessels 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  French,  to  await  there  the  issue 
of  the  siege.  d'Estaing,  fearing  to  be  again  entrapped,  refu- 
sed this  humane  request. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  fleet  would  be  exposed  to 
dangers,  and  himself  to  disgrace,  should  the  admiral  longer 
detain  it.  And  although  the  allies  knew  that  they  were  put^ 
ting  to  frreni  hazard  that  which  delay  would  make  certain,  yet 
the  exigency  of  the  case  seemed  to  demand  it ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  assault  the  town.  The  flower  of  the  combined 
armies  were  led  to  the  attack  by  the  two  commanders,  d'£^ 
tain^  and  Lincoln.  They  met  with  many  disasters,  and  a 
final  repulse.  The  number  of  the  slain  and  the  wounded 
shows  that  the  battle  must  have  been  bloody.  The  French 
loss  was  700;  the  American,  four  hundred.  The  Count 
d'Estaing  was  wounded,  but  recovered ;  the  Count  Pulaski, 
wliile  bravely  charging  at  the  head  of  200  horse,  received  a 
wound  which  caused  his  death,  and  deprived  America  of  one 
of  her  most  valiant  and  disinterested  defenders.  On  the  18th, 
the  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Savannah.  Lincoln  crossed  the 
river  with  his  regular  troops ;  the  militia  disbanded,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes ;   and  d'Estaing  set  sail  for  Europe. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fearing  an  attack  from  the  French,  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Rhode  Island  precipitately,  with  the  loss 
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flf  hia  mnnitioas ;  leariog  that  state  to  revert  peaceably  to  the  PART  VL 
union.  pbeuod  u. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year  occurred,  on  the  coast  of  £ng-    CBAf .  i 
Intd,  that  unexampled  sea-fight,  which  gave  to  '.be  name  of  ^.^•v^t-' 
Puit  Jones  such  terrific  eclat     This  man  was  a  native  of  Scot-     ITTS. 
had,  but  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.     His  PaniJoiu^ 
fioliUa  was  composed  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard,  of  forty 
mns;  the  Alliance,  of  thiny-six,  (both  American  ships,)  the 
PaJlaa,  a  French  frigate  of  thirty-two,  in  the  pay  of  congress, 
and  two  other  smaller  vessels.     He  fell  in  with  a  British  mer- 
tbMOi  fleet,  on  its  return  from  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  Captain 
Pauson,  with  the  Irigaie  Serapis,  of  forty-four  guns,  snd  the 
Coontesa  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty. 

Pearson  had  no  sooner  perceived  Jones,  than  be  bore  down    s^  at. 
to  engage  him,  .while  the  merchantmen  endeavored  to  gain  Fiere*  •»- 
the  coast.     The  American  fiotilla   formed  to  receive  him.  ^Xci^ 
The  two  enemies  joined  battle  about  seven  in  the  evening,  tun  Punon 
The  British  having  the  advantage  of  cannon  ofaionger  reach,  "^^^^ 
Jones  resolved  to  fight  them  closer.     He  brought  up  his  ships, 
and)  the  muzzles  of  his  guns  came  in  contact  with  those  of 
hia  enemy.     Here  the  phrensied   combatants  fought  from 
•even  till  ten.     Paul  Jones  now  found  that  bis  vessel  was' so 
shattered,  that  only  three  effective  guns  remained.     Trusting 
DO  longer  to  these,  he  assailed  his  enemy  with  grenades ; 
which,  falling  into  the  Serapis,  set  her  on  fire  in  several  pla- 
ces.    At  length  her  magazine  blew  up,  and  killed  all  near  it 
Pearson,  enraged  at  his  officers,  who  wished  him  to  auiren- 
der,  commanded  them  to  board.     Jones,  at  the  head  of  his 
crew,  received  them  at  the  point  of  the  pike ;  and  they  re- 
treated.    But  the  fiames  of  the  Serapis  had  communicated  to 
her  enemy,  and  the  vessel  of  Jones  was  on  fire. 

Amidst  this  tremendous  night  scene,  the  Alliance  came  up, 
and,  mistaking  her  partner  for  her  enemy,  she  fired  a  broad- 
side into  the  vessel  of  Jones  ;  Dut  by  the  glare  of  the  burning 
ships  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  turned  her  guns  sgainst 
her  exhausted  foe,  Pearson's  crew  were  killed  or  wounded,  -  Jane*  too- 
hia  artillery  dismounted,  and  hia  vessel  on  lire  ;  and  he  could  1"'. 
no  longer  resist.  The  flamca  of  the  Soiapis  were,  however,  ble  w 
arrested  ;  but  the  leaks  of  the  Good-man  Richard  could  not  be  t 
stopped,  and  the  hulk  went  down  soon  ahei  the  mangled  re* 
mains  of  the  crew  had  been  removed.  Of  the  375  who  were 
on  board  that  renowned  vessel,  300  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Pallas  bad  captured  the  Countess  of  Scarborough ;  and 
Jones,  alter  this  horrible  victory,  wandered,  with  his  shattered, 
unmanageable  vessels  for  some  time  i  and  at  length,  on  the 
6th  of  October,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  his  way  to  the 
waters  of  the  Texel. 

Having  now  brought  to  a  close  the  military  affairs  of  the 
eampaign,  we  pause  to  take  some  note  of  the  political  trans- 
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PART  in.       Notwithstanding  the  apparent  inutility  to  the  republioam,  of 
PBRIOD  II.  the  French  fleet,  it  was  in  reality  of  great  importance  to  theiF 
CHAP.  X.    cause,  as  it  kept  the  British  constantly  in  check.     But  tlie 
^-^^>^^^  alliance  with  France  had  also  its  disadvantages.     The  poblie 
1779.     feeling,  so  long  strained  to  an  unnatural  elevation,  was  now 
^IITmST   predisposed  to  sink  to  apathy ;  and  the  Americans  were  led 
TantagG  of  to  believe  that  England  must,  from  the  power  of  France,  aotm 
he  French  be  compelled  to  yield,  although  they  should  remit  their  effoittf. 
aUiancc.         rpj^^  leading  patriots  saw  the  evil  with  alarm.     Endeatw^ 
Washington  ^^S  ^  counteract  it,  they  called  on  the  people,  by  the  memoiy 
and  others   of  their  past  exploits,  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  r»- 
T^h^^^^w^  spect  of  their  allies,  by  the  perils  which  still  impended,  and 
fnseMi^ility.  by  the  power  and  treacherous  policy  of  their  yet  unconqaeired 
adversary,  to  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  trust  not  in 
chance  or  in  strangers,  but  in  their  own  exertions,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  rights  ;  but  vain  was  the  appeal ;  and 
even  the  army  was  ajQfected  by  the  lethargic  torpor  c^  the  piA- 
lic  mind. 

Another  evil  had  arisen.     The  disorders  of  the  times  had 

produced  a  race  of  men,  who,  seeking  solely  to  enrich  them* 

selves,  made  a  trade  of  the  public  distress.    What  did  they 

The  dema-   care  if  their  country  should  fall,  if  they  could  share  her  spoiUi  t 

offiSe*1oTcra  ^^^7  supplies  enriched  them,  as  they  afforded  them  preten- 

of  the  time   CCS  for  peculation  ;  and  the  state  often  paid  dearly  for  what 

decry  true   it  never  received.     Such  wretches  are  ever  the  loudest  to 

patnois.     jjijijQQ  jjjj  ^jth  the  tune  of  the  times.    Hypocrites  in  patriot 

ism,  vociferous  for  their  country's  rights,  they  deceived  the 

undiscerning,  and  acquired  an  influence,  by  which  they  sought 

to  remove  from  oflice  all  who  obstructed  their  designs ;  and 

by  their  intrigues,  the  appalling  cry  of  tory  was  raised,  and- 

somctimes  not  in  vain,  against  &e  upright  oflicer  who  refused 

to  connive  at  their  selfish  rapacity. 

Public  im-       One  cause  of  this  alarming  degeneracy  in  morals,  lay  in  the 

^"sc*  ucnce  depreciation  of  paper  currency.     At  the  close  of  this  year,  a 

of  a  Auctua-  dollar  in  specie  could  scarcely  be  obtained  for  forty  in  biUs. 

ling  curren-  But,  the  paper  was  fluctuating  in  its  value.     Hence  a  set  of 

'^'        men  arose,  who  preferred  speculating  on  this  currency,  to 

honest  industry ;  and  often  in  the  changes  which  occuirod, 

the  worthless  amassed  sudden  wealth,  while  many  deserving 

persons  of  moderate  fortunes,  sunk  at  once  to  poverty.    Thai 

the  bills  should  have  depreciated,  will  not  be  mysterioua, 

when  we  consider  that  the  immense  sum  of  one  hundred  and 

sixty  millions  had  now  been  issued  by  congress. 

The  honest  individual  of  private  life,  will  be  surprised  to 
England     leam  another  reason  of  the  depreciation  of  American  paper, 
*U»  a)na.^  although  the  wily  politician  knows  that  it  is  no  new  "  trie*  erf 
nental      State."    England,  on  this  occasion,  turned  counterfeiter.    Her 
money,     ministers  sent  over,  and  her  generab  distributed  whole  cheats 
of  spurious  bills,  so  perfectly  imitated,  as  scaively  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true. 
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In  the  meamime,  America  was  Bcarcely  less  in  danger  from  PAHym 
inends,  than  enemies.     Congrcsa  was  beset  by  the  intrigues  fkriod  n. 
of  France  and  Spain.     The  former  had  not  intended  to  de-    o«*'-  » 
dare  in  her  favor,  until  far  greater  coDcessions  had  been  ob-  «--^v-^^ 
tuned ;  but  had  been  aurprised  into  the  step,  by  the  unexpect-     ITTft. 
ed  fortune  which,  in  the  capture  of  fiurgoyne,  the  AmericanB  8elfi«h  mli- 
had  single-handed  won  for  themaelves,  and  which  made  the  F^nebotbi- 
Frmich    cabinet  fear,  that,  unleas    they  hasted  to   declare        ">• 
loMnaelves,  the  contest  would  be  decided,  and  America  be- 
come independent,  without  being  in  any  degree  indebted  lo 
Ibmn,  or  inclined  to  favor  them.     They  also  feared  that  th^ 
afaonld  loM  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  powerAil  and  effi- 
eimtt  aOy  in  a  war  which  they  wished,  on  tbeii  own  account, 
lo  irage  against  their  too  powerful  neighbor,  and  hereditary 
anemy.     Now  that  by  the  alUance,  these  objects  were  se- 
cured, they  wished,  in  the  particulars  which  yet  remained  to 
be  settled,  to  drive  a  bard  bargain  for  their  services  ;  and  to 
make  the  Americana  think  meanly  of  themselves,  would  be  to 
onhance  the  value  of  those  services. 

H.  Gerard,  in  hia  communications  to  congress,  endeavored, 
by  such  means,  to  make  them  consent  to  abandon  to  France 
the  extensive  fisheries  of  Newfoundland ;  and  to  Spain,  the 
exclusive   navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     The  alliance  of  '^°  i"™'* 
Spain  was  also  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  ;  and  the  advanta-    on^cnT 

£18  of  this  were  magnified.     But  congress  were  not  deceived,  gnu  oUus 
ey  refused  the  specious  bait ;  and  Spain,  having  precisely  'y^^^ 
the  same  policy  as  France,  and  the  same  desire  to  humble      Spun. 
England,  declared  war  against  that  power,  to  suit  her  own 
porposes;   without  succeeding  in  making  America  believe, 
'  It  she  did  it  for  her  sake. 


The  British  ministry  had,  in  the  spring,  sent  out  Admiral  J  - 

Arbuthnot  wilh  a  reinforcement  for  the  American  service,  bnthnot  oon- 
He  was,  however,  delayed  by  the  way,  and  did  not  arrive  rtn  Sir  H, 
UBtil  August.  Under  convoy  of  his  fleet.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  ^^^'^^ 
with  7,000  men,  sailed  in  December  from  New  York,  for  the  mem'ta 
■oath,  and  slier  a  tempestuous  and  protracted  voyage,  landed  tlw  toutb. 
w  Tybee  Island,  in  the  neighborhoiM  of  Savaunui,  the  last  of 
January. 

General  Lincoln,  with  his  army,  was,  at  the  close  of  this  ^jogricaa 
year,  in  winter-quarters,  at  Sheldon  ;  and  Washington,  divi-  ■nc^  in  wis- 
diag  hia  army  into  two  parts,  sent  one  division  to  take  post  at  '^ 
West  Point,  and  himself,  ihih  the  othoi,  occupied  the  heights 
MHorrist«wa 
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CHAPTER  XI.                              ji 

EuropMO  Afrait!..~CiiinpiJEn  of  ITSO.                                       "^ 

Fresh  indicaliona  of  hostility  towards  England  were  mani 
fesled  by  the  European  powers.     That  nation  had  become 
mistress  or  the  sea,  and  had  borne  her  honors  haughtily;  claim 
ing  the  right  of  searcliing  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  for 
articles  cuniraband  of  war,  und  not  allowing  their  national  flag 
to  protect  them  from  her  troublesome  and  insulting  scrntiny. 
A  common  feuling  of  indignation,  at  this  conduct,  pervaded 
the  nations  :  which,  by  ihi!  policy  of  Catharine  II,  of  Russii, 
England  was  made  to  feel,  without  the  power  of  resenting. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  displeasure  produced  by  the  search  ai^ 
seizure  of  a  number  of  Dutch  vessels,  sailing  under  the  con- 
voy of  tho  Count  de  Byland,  that  princess  proposed  to  the  na- 

kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  acceded  to  tho  proposal. 

The  treaty  lo  which  lliey  were  mutually  bound,  and  which 
constituted  the  basis  of  this  confederacy,  alipulalcd,  that  neu- 
tral vessels  might  freely  navigate  from  one   port   to   another, 
even  upon  tho  coast  of  belligerent  powers ;— that  all  elTects 
become  free  so  soon  as  ihey  are  on  iiourd  a  neutral  vessel. 

CnAaiESTON   BE81ESBD   BT    SIR    H.    CLINTON:  fOlQ 

uizure  of  her  vessels,  and  partaking  tn  the  common'  feeling  of  FART  lit. 
mentmcnt  townrtlB  Englaml,  disregarded  her  liireats,  and  pekiodil 
joined  the  aimed  neutrality.  ""*'■  "■ 

Surrounded  by  so  many  perils,  it  is  not  strango  that  Eng-  '-^"v^^ 
land  prosecuted  the  American  war  with  less  energy,  than  in  l^'S*- 
preceding  years.  Yel  no  signs  of  fear  or  discouragement  "^1'^,^^^^ 
w«re  manifested.  The  policy  now  to  be  pursued  was  to  draw  m^nw 
all  the  troops  to  the  south,  except  so  many  as  were  requisite  "B"'"***!" 
to  keep  possession  of  the  posts  already  acquired  at  the  north.       """■ 

Sir  tlenry  Clinton,  ailer  remaining  a  short  lime  in  the  vi-  Sic  II.  Clin- 
cinily  of  Savannah,  act  sail  on  the  10th  of  February  for  'J 
Qharleston,  and  landing  within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  he 
took  possession  of  John's  Island  and  Stono  Ferry,  and  afier- 
wuds  of  Wappoo  Cut  and  James  Island.  A  part  of  his  army 
(toceeded  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river,  oppo- 
Hto  (o  Charleston,  His  forces  were  soon  increased  by  1,200 
mops  from  Savannah,  under  General  Patterson. 

Not   doubling  that  Charleston  would  bo  attacked,  Gen-     tieiwni 
•ral  Lincoln  removed  thither  with  his  army  ;  and  in  conjunc-  I-^coln  ud 
lion  with  Governor  Ruiledge,  to  whom  iho  slate  liad  confided     r^^^' 
dictatorial  powers,  he  tried  every  measure  lo  put  the  city  in  a  prepmn  for 
posture  of  defense.     But  ihcy  had  great  dilTicuUiea  to  encoun-     ^"tf*- 
ter.     The  militia  had  been  disbanded ;  ihey  were  dispirited,    ~^.   ^. 
•nd  afraid  lo  enter  Charleslou  on  account  nf  the  smoll-pox,     coung*- 
wfaich  was  there  prevailing.     Paper  currency  was   out  of      dbdu 
credit,  and  many  becoming  discouraged,  as  to  the  linal  success 
of  ^e  republican  cause,  took  advantage  of  the  amnesty  which 
had  been  offered  by  Provost.     A  considerable  force  was  how- 
ever collected,  ami  great  diligence  was  displayed  in  con- 
•tructing  fortifications. 

The  siege  commenced  on  ihe  Isl  of  April,  and  the  enemy  „*p"^  '■ 
waa  employed  at  succeeding  periods,  in  erecting  batteries      ,1)^^^^ 
across  Charleston  Nock,  while  the  garrison  were  equally  as-  Chuieaua, 
•iduous  in  preparing  fur  defense.     Ucnenil  Lincoln  had  posted  "?''2'!i£ 
General  llugcr,  with  a  detachment  at  Monk's  Corner.     Hu-    Ancrieu 

Sir  was  driven  from  this  position,  on  the  l4lhof  April,  by  the  ^fV- 
litish  troops,  under  Colonels  Webster,  Ferguson,  and  'I  arle- 
lon ;  and  thus  the  only  road  by  which  a  retreat  could  be  ef- 
fected, was  at  the  comniaTid  of  the  besiegers.  'I'heir  force 
also  was,  about  this  time,  increased  by  the  arrival  of  J,000 
lioops  from  New  York. 

The  British  fleet  had,  on  the  Dth  of  April,  passed  fori  Moul- 
trie, without  making  an  attack,  losing  by  its  guns,  only  iwcniy- 
■ercn  men.     It  then  aiichoreJ  near  fort  Johnson.     Clinton, 
dio  same  day,  completed  ihe  firsl  parallel  across  Charleston     MnvT. 
Nock,  about  1, 100 yards  from  the  American  works  ;  and  after  '^'"'     "^ 
•ammuniiig  the  garrison  to  surrender,  hu  ujiciiud  his  JHiiteries        e». 

Elbe  town.  CuloucI  Pinckncy,  who  commanded  fort 
luie,  having  withdrawn  his  troops  to  Chaileslon,  that  (bit 
Burreiidcred  on  the  7tb  o(  May. 
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PART  ll[.  Gcncial  Lincoln  being  thus  comptelcly  surrounded,  capitu- 
pEKtiiu  II.  htcd  on  ihc  r^th,  surrciiduring  his  u'tiolo  army,  which  con- 
cuAr.  II.  siiilcd  of  sevoii  gL'ncral  afliccrs,  ten  continental  regiments,  and 
-.^'-^^•^  three  battalions.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  artillerj-,  and  four 
ITSO.     frigates  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  successful  operations  of  the  British  in  the  siege  of 
Charleston,  and  in  the  defense  made  at  the  close  of  the  lut 
MoiKFTiff.  year,  al  Savannah,  are  l>y  historians  attributed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  superior  skill  of  their  chief  engineer,  Moncrieff. 
Atlcr  taking  possession  of  ilie  capital,  Clinton  planned  three 
expeditions,    all  of  which    proved    successful ;  one   against 
wkr  iho'sui  Ninety-Six,  one  towards  the  Savannah  river,  and  the  ilurd  to 
u  Ninciy-  scour  the   country  between  the  Cooper  and    Saniee  rivers. 
'^'**        The  object  of  the  last  was  to  disperse  a  corps  under  Colonel 
Buford,  who  were  retiring,  by  forced  marches,  in  hopes  to 
meet  another  body  of  Americans,  who  were  on  the  march  from 
siiiy  2s      Salisbury  lo  Charlotte.      Buford  retreated  with  great  celerity. 
(:i>l.inRl      But  Colonel  Tarlcton,  the  most  active  of  Clinton's  ofGcers, 
Tiririon     commanded  the  pursuit,  and  after  marching  one  hundred  and 
niij''l'"ivTiu  fi^*  miles  in  fifty-four  hours,  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  he  came  up 
C'olrjncI  Ha-  with    Ituford,  at  Wacsaw.     Tho  English  victory  was  com- 
loni  u  Vt't-  p],jig^  but  it  was  stained  with  cruelty.     They  massacred  mai^ 
of  those  who  offered  to  surrender,  and  from  this  time  the  pro- 
verbial  mode  of  expressing  the  barbarous  act  of  kilUng  those 
who  surrender,  was,  "  Tarloton's  quarter."     Thus  the  cavaliy, 
which  Clinton  had  brought  with  him,  had  proved  of  essential 
service  to  his  arms  ;  and  the  alert,  yet  sanguinary  Tarleton, 
at  that  period,  seemed,  to  the  terrified  inhabitants,  to  be  every 
where  present. 

There  no  longer  remained,  in  South  Carolina,  a  force  cita- 
ble of  withstanding  the  British.  The  inhabitants  flocked  from 
Cliiuonmu-  ^'  P""*  ^  "^^^  '*"'  royal  troops,  and  declare  their  desire  of 
ur  of  Souih  resuming  their  ancient  allegiance.  Clinton  wrote  to  England, 
CmniUna.  that  "  South  Carolina  was  English  again."  But  he  was 
aware  that  his  conquests  could  not  be  preserved,  but  by  re- 
^^  establishing  the  civil  administration.     He   published  a  Adl 

eMoiilH^i'ihoP*'^'"^  to  all  who  should  immediately  return  to  their  duty. 
rayalgovctn-  But  they  must  consider  themselves  established  in  the  dudes, 
'^"'-  as  well  as  tho  rights  of  British  subjects  ;  that  is,  they  must 
lake  up  arms  in  support  of  the  royal  government.  Those  who 
had  families,  were  required  to  form  a  imlitia  for  home  defense ; 
those  who  had  noi,  to  serve  with  the  royal  forces,  for  any  six 
months  of  the  ensuing  twelve.  Thus  citizens  became  armed 
against  citizens  ;  and  brothers  against  brothers. 

General  Clinton,  seeing  the  ainairs  of  the  south  in  appareni 

ttsnquiUity,  distributed  his  army,  amoimting  to  about  4,000 

troops,  into  the  most  important  garrisons ;  and  leaving  Lord 

3am  10.    Comwallia  in  tho  command  of  the  southern  department,  ho 

**—*"  nd  to  New  York.    That  city  had  been  exposed  ta  ita^ 

The  guiiBoa  wu  weak;  and  anoh  had  been  the  !»■ 
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panneled  Beverity  of  the  winter,  that  Washington  might  have  PART  ML 
marched  his  army,  with  all  lus  artillery  and  baggage,  across  fkwoo  il 
uiy  of  its  surrounding,  and  now  solid  waters.     But  tho  mis-  ""*'■  •"• 
arable  condition  of  the  American  army,  would  not  allow  the  '-*'^'"*>-' 
commander  to  take  advantage  of  this  unexpected  circumstance. 
PreriouB  to  the  return  of  Clinton,  General  Knyphausen, 
who  had  been  lefl  in  command,  had,  with  5,000  men,  giade 
an  excursion  into  New  Jersey,  and  for  a  time  occupied  Eliza- 
bethtown.     He  had  mamBuvred  to  draw  Waahington  from  the 
heights  of  Morristown,  intending  to  occupy  that  strong  post 
himself,    and  thus  force  the  American  army  into  the  open     1T80. 
country ;  but  his  plan  was  penetrated,  and  his  expeditioi      * 


proved  fruitless.     Before  his  return,  an  affair  occurred  near 


Springfield,  in  which  General  Greene,  who  was  sent  by  Wash- 
ington, to  watch  the  motions  of  Knyphausen,  lost  about  eighty 
men,  and  the  British,  as  was  supposed,  somewhat  more. 
Sprmgfield,  which  consisted  of  &Sty  houses,  was  set  on  fire. 
At  sight  of  the  flames,  the  inhabitants  aroused.  The  spirit  N"*. 
of  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  rekindled.  They  collect-  ^Skh 
ed  in  such  numbers,  and  pursued  the  British  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  their  general  was  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
aigfat,  to  withdraw  his  army  from  the  open  conntry  of  Jersey 
to  the  defenses  of  New  York. 


Spiinj^ld. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CimpugD  of  1730 — eonlinuad. 


[Tp  to  this  period,  congress  had  maintained  their  billB  at     1T80. 
dieir  nominal  value,  and  had  ofleo  declared,  that  a  dollar  in    *^^?°g°** 
paper  should  always  be  given  and  received  for  a  dollar  in  sil-  g^Son  tb* 
ver.     But  compelled  to  vield  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  depKciMko 
the^  now  decided,  that,  in  future,  the  bills  should  pass,  not  at  ™°^^ 
their  nominal,  but  at  their  conventional  value.      The  govern-        07. 
ment,  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  established  in  South  Caro- 
lina, had  first  made  such  a  decree  ;  and  had  caused  a  table  to 
be  constructed,  showing  what  had  been  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion, and  the  actual  value  of  the  bills,  in  years,  and  even  in 
months  past.     The  object  of  this  calculation  was  to  obtain  ■ 
rule,  by  which  the  payment  of  debts  might  be  regulated.     This 
szample  congress  found  it  e^>edient  to  follow. 

In  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  Briush  saw,  with  chagrin, 
that  there  were  still  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ni^rei^ot 
U^ondence  ;  and  their  resentment  dictated  measures  of  ax-  "^^"Jg* 
noriinary  ngor.    Their  posaesaiona  were  sequestrated,  theii     wtb> 
UmS&BB  jtmvtlj  mtched,  and  ni)))a«t«d  mi  nbttte,  la  MBp    MMk 
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I'ART  III.  tinttal  vexations.  Within  ibc  city,  they  were  refused  acces* 
pERiuu  II.  to  iho  tribunals,  if  ihey  had  suits  Ut  bring  againat  a  debtor ; 
.iH*r.  XII.  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  abandoned  to  all  the  pro- 
■~^~^^^^  seculions  which  those  who  had,  or  pretended  to  hBre,claima 
againet  them,  chose  to  institute. 

But  there  was  still  another  more  grievous  injury,  and  one 

which  stung  the  Carolinians  to  madness.     This  was  the  pro- 

clamation  by  which  the  British  commandors  hod  abaolvod  the 

prisoners  of  war  from  their  parole,  and  restored  them  to  the 

condition  of  British  subjects,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  fight 

under  the  royal  banner.     Had  they  been  suffered  to  remain 

1T80.     "t  home,  they  would,  by  degrees,  have  become  reconcUed  to 

They  QIC    what  they  could  not  but  feel  to  bo  the  degradation  of  their 

t^Ugnl  to    country.     But  with  the  requirement  to  take  up  arms,  their 

■rin.1.       wrath  rekindled.     "  If  we  must  dght,"  said  ihey,  "  it  shall  ba 

for  America  and  our  friends,  not  for  England  and  strangers." 

Heroism  nf      The  heroism  of  the  women  of  CaroUna  gives  them  a  rank 

''^SouiTi"   '"'''  ''"'  noblest  patriots  of  the  revcriution.     They  gloried  in 

t;«oUna.    being  called  "  rebel  ladies."     They  refused  their  presence  at 

every  scene  of  gayety.     Like  the  daughters  of  captive  Zion, 

they  would  not  amuse  their  conquerors.     But,  at  every  hazard, 

they  honored,  widi  thoir  attention,  the  brave  defenders  of  their 

country.     They  sought  out  and  relieved  the  sulfering  soldiers, 

visited  prison  ships,  and  descended  into  loathsome  dungeons. 

Sisters  encouraged  their  brothers  to  light  the  oppressor  ;  the 

mother  her  son,  and  the  wife  her  husband ;  and  their  parting 

advice  was,  "  prefer  prisons  to  infamy,  and  death  to  servitude. 

Where  important  national  alfairs  arc  concerned,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth  and  animation,  which,  per\'ading 
the  public  mind,  marka  the  hcahhy  state  of  a  nation.     When 
L^^r's   ^'^  ^^^  risen  to  an  unnatural  heat,  a  period  of  lassitude  and 
pmen-19  uf  inertness  succeeds,  before  the  national  pulse  again  recovers 
r>iblic  >ciiEi-  its  healthful  beat.    Such  a  preternatural  stuto  of  public  feeling 
°™'''       was  excited  in  America,  by  the  wrongs  of  Britain,  and  pr»- 
duccd  the  noble  cfTurts  of  '7C.     But  it  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture to  keep  long  strained  to  a  high  pitch.     A  period  of  lassi- 
tude succeeded,  and  in  '79,  the  nation  was  asleep.     Gut  its 
slceji  recruited  its  vital  energies.     The  enemy,  contemning  its 
ojiparcnt  weakness,  hitd  applied  the  scourge  of  a  barbarian 
warfare.     Its  effects,  though  cruel  to  individuals,  were  wholft* 
■omo  to  the  body  politic :  and   America  aroused  from  h«r 
slumbers,  and  awoke  to  better  deeds. 

The  leading  patriots  saw  with  delight,  the  rising  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people,  and  neglected  no  means  which  could  cher- 
ish anil  propagate  it.     Congress  sent  circular  letters  to  all  ilia 
status,  eariie^ily  exhorting  them  lo  complete  their  rcgimonis, 
EHriion*  in  and  raise  and  send  recruits  to  the  army.     The  militia  fiheyti 
E^ihT'iu'?  ^°  oali-with  alacrity.     The  capitalists  subscribed  largo  sums 
poiorUM  to  refrieniah  the  exliausted  treasury.     A  bonit  wis  instituted 
vmy.      at  PhiUdelphia,  on  which  congress  could  disw  6a  the  ksob*- 
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sitiifs  of  the  wmy.  With  generous  patriotism,  commercial  PAKT  ill. 
huiiKCS  and  wealthy  individuals  stepped  Torward  to  support  the  period  il 
public  credit,  by  Uieir  personal  responsibility ;  although  the  ""*'■  *'"■ 
situation  of  affairs  still  offered  too  many  motives  of  doubt  and  ^■^■"•'"^^ 
distrust. 

Nor  was  Uiis  patriotic  zeal  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
soldiers,  confined  to  the  men.  The  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  displayed  great  activity,  in  collecting  materials  and 

iireparing  clothes  for  the  soldiers.      In   Philadelphia,  they     ITW. 
brmed  a  society,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Martha  Washing-  iS^'^'^  "'i 
ington,  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief.      This  lady  was  as  ch»nu;ier  u( 
[nudent  in  private,  as  her  husband  was  in  public  affairs.    Par-  I''?-  ^*^ 
taking  of  his  complacent  dignity  and  even  temperajnent,  she      '"°  °^ 
had  no  caprices  to  disturb  his  affections,  and  withdraw  his 
attention  from  pubUc  affairs  ;  and  thus  it  was  owing,  in  no  in- 
considerable degree,  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  wife, 
that  Washington  could  give  himself  wholly  to  the  dictates  of 
that  patriotism,  which  this  virtuous  pair  mutually  shared,  and 
reciprocally  invigorated.     Mrs.  Washington,  with  the  ladies 
who  had  formed  the  society,  themselves  subscribed  considera- 
hle  sums  for  the  public ;  and  having  exhausted  their  own 
means,  they  exerted  their  influence,  and  went  from  house  to 
huusc,  to  stimulate  the  hberality  of  others. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

n  of  1780 — oontinued. 


Kt  this  period,  La  Fayette  returned  with  the  cheering  in-     ITM. 
telligence,  that  a  body  of  French  troops  had,  at  the  time  of  I*  P^cttr 
bis  departure,  already  embarked  in  a  fleet  destined  for  Amer-   "'JJ^j^ 
ica.     His  exertions  had  accelerated  iheir  departure,  and  he 
had  again  come,  self-devoted  to  the  generous  cause  of  free- 
dom.    He  was  received  by  all  classes,  with  the  ardent  affec- 
tion, which  his  bland  manners  and  social  as  well  as  public 
TJrtuea  excited,  and  which  his  services  and  talenta  commanded. 

The  expected  succors  soon  arrived  at  Rhode  Island.    They   ^"j/JL, 
con»Bted  of  a  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  iqumina  u- 
and  two  corvettes,  commanded  by  M.  de  Temay,  bearing  'i^™  *'* 
6,000  floldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Rocham-      "™i* 
beau.     To  prevent  the  operation  of  that  jealousy  of  the  French 
troops,  which  was  felt  in  America,  the  prudent  arrangement 
had  been  made  between  congress  and  the  court  of  Versailles, 
that  General   Washington  should  be  the  commander-in-chief    a  >pirit  of 
of  all  the  forces,  both  French  and  American  ;  and  that  Ame-  '™'gP^ 
rican  officers  should  take  rank  of  French  ofhcers  of  the  same  TieMUa  ta 
'  gnde.     The  Americans  welcomed  their  allies  with  every  de-     naiinm. 
17 
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PART  III,  raonstration  of  gratitude,  and  put  them  in  immediate  posses- 
PCRIOD  II.  sion  of  the  forts  on  Rhode  Island.  Washington,  in  order  to 
t  HAP.  xui.  cement  more  firmly  the  union  between  the  two  nations,  ordered 
'--^'^^"^^  the  distinctive  colors  of  the  national  flags,  to  be  blended  in  the 
banners  of  his  army. 

At  New  York,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  whose  squadron  had  ccm- 
sisted  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  was  now  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  six  ships,  imder  Admiral  Graves.     General  Clinton 
riinton^ils  determined  on  attacking  the    French    immediately.        He 
fo  iittack  the  accordingly  embarked  on  board  the   squadron  of  Admiral 
Fiiench.     Graves,  with  6,000  choice  troops,  and  sailed  for  Rhode  Isl- 
and.    Washington,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  watched  the 
movements  of  Clinton,  immediately  marched  his  army  to 
Kingsbridge,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York,  which 
was  now  left  almost  defenseless.      But  Clinton  learning  this 
movement,  and  finding  also  that  the  French  were  reinforced 
Washington  at  Rhode  Island,  by  the  New  England  militia,  relinquished 
^return ™  the  expedition,  and  returned  to  de^nd  New  York.     The  in- 
decision and  timidity  manifested  by  the  British,  on  this  occa- 
sion, infused  new  courage  into  the  Americans. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  the  north,  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  south  were  not  inactive.    The  insolence  of  the 
Partisan     British  troops  had  become  insupportable ;  and  the  people 
warfare.     ^^  North  and  South  Carolina  had  assembled  in  numbers,  and 
seized  every  opportunity  of  harassing  them.     Among  the  offi- 
cers, who  headed  these  desultory  parties,  noae  rendered  such 
>umpterand  distinguished  services   as   Colonels    Sumpter  and   Marion. 
.  anon,     gm^p^gf  ^^  ^  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  possessed  an 
extensive  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens.      He  collected 
great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  although  they  were 
compelled  to  trust  to  chance  for  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  even  sometimes  to  use  their  implements  of  husbandry  as 
weapons  of  war,  yet  they  menaced  the  enemy  in  all  direc- 
tions.    So  daring  were  they,  that  in  some  instances,  they  en- 
countered the  enemy  with  but  three  charges  of  ammunition 
to  a  man. 

Frequent  skirmishes  with  the  British,  at  length  furnished 
them  with  muskets  and  cartridges,  and  Colonel  Sumpter, 
An.;,  c.     whose  numbers  now  amounted  to  600  men,  determined  upon 
Suiin.ier  de-  attacking  some  of  their  strong  posts.     His  first  attempt  was 
/  j^hsh^at    ^P°^  Rocky  Mount,  where  he  was  repulsed ;  he  then  made  an 
iiHujiing     attack  at  Hanging  Rock,  and  destroyed  a  British  regimetat, 
Kock.       stationed  at  that  place.     Perfectly  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  the  country,  he  was  enabled  to  elude  all  pursuit.    This  parti- 
san warfare,  while  it  weakened  the  number  of  the  Engliah, 
FUiron  de    ^i^^^ldened  the  Americans,  and  strengthened  their  confidence 
Kalb  enters  in  tliemselves. 

.N.  C.  with  a  jp  the  meantime  a  few  regular  troops,  under  the  commuid 
>mf^  by"  of  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  had  been  sent  from  Maryhml  to  llie 
Geo.  Gates,  defense  of  Carolina.    Owi^g  |gj|^mgij^  hul  of  the 
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■eAsoD,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions,  they  pro-  paRTIH. 
ceeded  by  slow  muchea.    On  their  way  they  were  reiolbrced  peiiod  n. 
by  the  Virginia  militia,  and  the  troops  of  North  Carolina,  com-  c«ip.  iia 
muided  by  General  Caswell.      At  Deep  Itiver  they  wore  '•^''v^^ 
tinned,  on  the  25th  of  July,  by  General  Gates,  who  had  been  . 
^ipointed  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.     He  imme- 
diately advanced  towards  South  Carolina  with  a  force  now 
amomitinK  to  about  4,000  men. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  he  issued  s     IVM. 
proclamation,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  join  him,  ond  promis-  ".'^J^^^ 
ing  pardon  to  all,  from  whom  oaths  had  been  extorted  by  the     ""■'"^ 
Engfish,  excepting  those  who  had   committed  depredations 
against   the  persons  and   property  of  their   fellow-citizens.  He  ii  joiwd 
Multitudes  flocked  to  him,  and  even  whole  companies,  which    ^  °**"' 
had  been  levied  in  the  provinces  for  the  service  of  the  king, 
deserted. 

Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  now  the  command  of  the  British 
Ibrces  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  had  couccotraled  them  at 
Camden.     On  learning  the  approach  of  Gates,  he  gave  imme- 
diate notice  to  Comwallb,  who  soon  after  joined  him.     At     j^      ^ 
ten,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  the  whole  British  Biiiuhuiit 
force,  amomiting  to  2,000  men,  marched  from  Camden  to  at-  Amerii^jir- 
tack  the  Americana  in  their  camp  at  Clermont.     Gates  had  ^u^ao,. 
also  commenced  his  march  from  Clermont,  with  the  view  of   priw.  hmI 
surprising  the   British  camp.     About  two  in  the  morning,  "1^^^' 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  armies  met  and  fired  upon  each 
other.     From  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  the  commanders 
learned  each  other's  movements.     The  two  generals  suspend- 
ed their  fire,  waiting  for  the  light  of  day,  and  the  armies 
having  halted,  were  formed  in  the  older  of  battle.      The 
ground  on  which  they  had  met  was  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  Gates ;  he  could  not  advance  to  the  attack  but  through  a 
narrow  way,  bordered  by  a  deep  swamp,  and  the  situation 
rendered  the  superiority  of  the  American  numbers  of  no 
avail. 

In  the  morning  a  aevere  and  general  action  was  fought,  gjjj^'i. 
The  Vitginia  and  North  Carolina  militia  fled  m  the  commence-  iio'JJ)c„„. 
ment  of  the  battle,  and  General  Gates  in  vain  attempted  to  den  and  i»- 
rally  them.     The  continentals  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the  j["g^^ 
contest,  aud  though   ihey  defended  themselves  with  great 
hra*cry,  and  several  times  gained  ground,  yet  they  were  una- 
ble to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.     The  rout  became  gene- 
ral, the  Americans  fled  in  iho  greatest  disorder.     They  were 
pursued  by  the  British  twenty-three  miles.     The  whole  loss 
of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  about 
two  thousand.     General  Gregory  was  killed ;  the  Uaron  de 
Kalb,  who  was  wounded,  and  General  Rutherford  were  taken 

mers.     All  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores,  fell  into  the  p^^  ^^j-^^ 
'■  of  the  enemy.      The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to      K*lk 
17" 
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only  dirce  hundred  and  twenty-four.  The  Baron  de  Kalb  diod 
of  his  wounds  ihrec  davs  after  the  battle.* 

General  Gates  retreated  to  North  Carolina,  leaving  the 
British  triumphant  in  the  south. 

Colonel  Sumpter  continued  to  show  himself  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Wateree ;  but  on  learning  the  defeat  of  Gates,  he  re- 
tired with  300  men,  and  two  field  pieces,  to  North  Carolina. 
Tarleton,  with  his  legion,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
surprised  him  on  the  banks  of  Fishing  Creek.  Sumpter  with 
a  few  of  his  men,  escaped ;  but  most  of  them  were  taken  Hy 
Tarleton,  and  put  to  the  sword. 

Marion,  who  about  this  time  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  still  kept  the  field.  Sheltering  himself  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  he  occasionally  sallied  out 
upon  the  British  and  tories,  and  seldom  failed  of  surprising 
and  capturing  such  parties,  as  with  his  small  force  it  was 
prudent  for  him  to  attack. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Campaign  of  1780. — ^Arnold's  Treason. 


i7§0. 

Amuld  a 
traitor. 
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While  these  affairs  were  transacting  at  the  south,  an  un- 
oxpected  event  occurred  at  the  north,  which  arrested  the  gen- 
eral attention.  A  design  which  had  for  fifleen  months  been 
maturing  in  darkness  was  now  brought  to  light.  Arnold,  the 
loudest  to  proclaim,  and  the  fiercest  to  fight  for  his  patriot- 
ism, had  bargained  to  sell  himself  and  his  country  for 
gold. 

Arnold  was  dear  to  the  American  people ;  he  had  been  val- 
iant in  their  service,  and  his  maimed  person  bore  the  marks 
of  the  field  of  Saratoga.  On  account  of  his  wounds  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  active  service.  He  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  congress,  the  post  of  commandant  of  Philadel  • 
phia.  Here  he  lived  in  princely  magnificence.  Inhabitine 
the  house  of  Gov.  Penn,  he  gave  it  a  splendid  furnishing,  and 
it  became  a  scene  of  high  play,  sumptuous  banquets,  and  ex- 
pensive balls.  To  support  this  pageantry,  he  resorted  to  com* 
merce  and  privateering.  Unfortunate  in  these,  his  next  re- 
source was  the  public  treasure,  to  which,  as  an  officer  of  the 
government,  he  had  access.  He  presented  accounts  unwor^ 
thy  of  a  general.     Congress  indignant,  caused  them  to  be  in- 


*  Of  the  monument,  which  has  been  erected  in  Camden,  to  the  meinoiy  of  dc 
Kail),  La  Fayette,  in  his  latest  visit  to  America,  helpwi  to  btj  the  oomer-aioii^ 
But  where  has  America  jilacod  a  memento  of  him  f 
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vestigated.  The  conunisBJonera  whom  they  appointed,  redu-  PART  111. 
cod  utem  to  one  half.  Arnold  stoniied  ;  bul  on  a  reinvest!-  period  il 
gaiion,  liis  accounts  appeared  even  worse  than  the  first  report  chap.  xit. 
had  stated  them.  Arnold  now  wreaked  his  vengeance,  by  the  ^.^•v-*-' 
most  shameless  invectives  against  congress.  The  state  of  1T§0. 
Pennsylvania  took  up  the  quarrel,  and  brought  him  before  a  "*  'j,3T 
court-martial.  By  ihe  sentence  of  this  court  he  was  repii-  wlJIhiBpim. 
mandcd  by  Washington. 

From  what  other  quarter  could  he  obtain  tho  money  to  sup- 
port his  extravagance,  since  the  last  resource  had  failed! 
The  coffers  of  England  he  knew,  might  be  opened  to  supply 
him.     He  should  also  obtain  revenge  on  the  objects  of  his 
wrath :    and   for  these   motives   he  resolved   to   barter  his 
conscience.     He  developed  his  intention  in  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  Col.  Robinson,  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.     Determined  to  make  the  most  of  his 
new  ally,  Clinton  revolved  in  his  mind  what  was  the  moat 
important  service  which  could  be  rendered,  while  Arnold's     ^■"■■. 
treachery  remained  concealed.     'I'he  foe  within  the  fortress,  ^J^nilJ'' 
is  employed  by  its  enemy  to  open  the  gates.  This  was  the  Clinton,  mil 
nature  of  the  service  which  Arnold  was  to  perform  ;    and,  in-  "^'^'^([j," 
uigated  by  Clinton,  he  sought  and  obtained  of  Washington,  cnnunsntl  ai 
the    command  of  the  fortress  at  West  Point.      As    Arnold  *"'  P"'""- 
passed  up  the  river  to  assume  his  command,  how  must  those 
guardian  mountains,  whoso  rugged  passes  had  so  often  shel- 
tered the  Kttle  army  of  his  country,  have  seemed  to  frown 
upon  the  traitor,  who  was  about  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy ! 

His  first  measure  was  to  scatter  the  army  at  different  piointa, 
so  that  it  might  be  easily  cut  off  by  tho  British.     All  was 
ready,  and  a  few  days  would  have  consummated  the  treason, 
but  for  a  providential  disclosure.     Major  Andr^,  the  aid-de-  ^''J?^** 
camp  of  General  Clinton,  had  been  by  him  intrusted  with  the 
negotiation.      This  young  oflicer  was,  both  in  person  and  Hoconm- 
mind,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  nature  ;  pondn  wiih 
concentrating  all  the  qualities  which  the  writer  of  romance  is     A""^ 
fond  of  altrihuting  to  his  hero.     Sir  Henry  Clinton's  partiality 
'  bad  however  invested  its  object  with  a  false  light ;    or  he 
vould  not  have  fixed  on  one  so  ingenuous,  to  conduct  a  plot 
requiring  such  art  and  subtlety. 

Arnold  and  Andr^  had  corresponded  under  the  feigned 
names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson.     As  the  crisis  approached,  ^"P-  ^'' 
they  conceived  that  a  personal  interview  was  necessary,  in  pcj^^*^ 
order  to  concert  their  last  measures.     On  the  night  of  the     lernav. 
21st  of  September,  Aadrfi  landed  from  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Vulture,  a  little  below  Siony  Point,  where  he  met  Ar- 
nold.    They  spent  the  whole  night  in  conference  ;  and  when 
the  day  dawned,  their  dispositions  were  not  all  concluded. 
Aadi^  was  kept  in  close  concealment  through  the  day,  and 
at  night  he  prepared  to  return.     By  the  entreaties  of  Arnold, 
hs  was  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  uniform  for  a  ci 
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PART  III.  dress,  instead  of  concealing  it  as  he  had  fonnerly  done  by  a 

I'ERioD  n.  cloak.     As  the  Vulture  had  in  consequence  of  an  attack  from 

•  HAP.  XIV.  the  shore,  dropped  farther  doAvn  the  river,  it  became  neces- 

-^"^^^^-^  sary  for  him  to  proceed  towards  New  York  by  land.     Ho 

took  a  horse  from  Arnold,  and  a  passport,  under  the  name  ot 

John  Anderson.     Having  safely  passed  the  American  guard, 

and  reached  Tarr}'town,  near  the  British  posts,  three  soldiers 

of  the  militia  crossed  his  way,  and  he  passed  on.     One  of 

them  thought  the  traveller  had  something  peculiar  in  his  ap- 

17M.     pearance,  and  called   him  back.     Andre  inquired,  *'  where 

^kl*?i!*    ^^®  y^^  ^^^  •"     "  ^^^™  below,"  (intending  to  be  understood 
thrip'     from  New-York,)  replied  the  soldier.     "  So  am  I,"  said  the 
•t)ia»ers.     self-betrayed  Andre. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  connection  with  the  Brit- 
ish, but  he  ofibred  every  bribe  which  lie  thought  could  tempt 
men  like  them.     He  pleaded  with  all  the  energy  inspired  by 
the  love  of  life,  and  bv  the  momentous  concerns  that  his 
preser\'ation  then  involved.     But  the  humble  patriots  spumed 
the  bribe,  and  were  deaf  to  the  entreaty.     Their  names  were 
John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert.     They 
^        .      searched  his  person,  and  found  papers  in  his  boots,  in  the 
KiinuiJhe    haud-writlng  of  .Arnold,  which  disclosed  the  treason.     They 
i-rarrst      immediately  conducted  Andre  to  Colonel  Jameson,  the  officer 
'^'"J^"'  "■    who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  near  Peekskill.     This 
otficer  hesitated.     He  could  not  be  persuaded  that  his  gene- 
ral would  betray  that  countn'  for  which  he  had  shed  his 
blood ;  and  he  indiscreetly  permitted  Andre  to  write  to  him. 
Arnold  thus  learned  that  he  was   arrested;  and,  seizing  a 
boat,  he  escaped  on  board  the  Vuhure. 

Washinsfton,  during  those  transactions,  had  been  to  meet 
and  confer  witli  the  Frencli  ollicors  at  Hartford,  in  Connecti- 
cut, but  ho  had  nearly  reached  his  camp  when  the  news  met 
him.  His  first  care  was  to  loam  whether  Aniold  had  accom- 
plices. Convinced  by  a  strict  scnitiny  that  none  of  his  other 
officers  were  guilty,  his  next  was  the  painful  duty  of  bring- 
ing to  trial  and  execution,  the  interesting  young  Andro. 

Although  from  the  usages  of  war,  Washington  might  have 
given  his  pri.sonor,  found  as  he  was  in  disguise,  the  same 
hasty  execution  as  that  to  which  Howe  had  some  years  be- 
fore sent  the  equally  interesting  Hale;   yet  he  wtis  aware, 
hiirii"i"MM-  ^^I'lt  in  ibin  transaction  the  eyes  of  Kurope  and  America  would 
pili'Hiv     hi!  upon  him,  and  his  heart  inclined  him   to  mercy.      He 
^"''"'       tliiTrjoro  summoned  a  court  martial ;   and  was  careful  to  ap- 
|MHiit  a  trihimal  of  whom  none    could   complain,  and   who 
woulfl  hr  UN  merciful  as  public  safety  would  allow.     La  Fay- 
rill*  1111(1  (iroone  were  among  its  members;   and  who  could 
iloiilii,  if  Hiich  men,  with  all  the  kindness  of  their  nature, 
pn\i>  hriiiiMK-c^  of  death,  that  such  must  hare  been  the  siern 
liii'litin  111  ilioirmilitary  duly.  ^a-.......,.^ 

riiim  iiim  futo,  8ir  Hmm^MfttKMKIk  ^"^  bU  Um 
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«>mestnesa  of  a  tender  father,  to  shield  hu  favourite.     He  PART  JIL 
vrQt«  to  Wushingtoa,  urging,  that  whatever  Andre  had  done,  pbuodh 
especially  the  change  of  his  dresa,  was  by  the  direction  of  c"*'-  >■*■ 
Arnold,  an  American  general ; — and  that  his  detention  was  a  "-^"f*^ 
violation  of  the  sanctity  of  flags,  and  the  usages  of  nations.     ITiO. 
Arnold  alao  wrote  in  hia  favor,  endeavouring  to  charge  him-      ^^^ 
■elf  with  the  blame  of  the  transaction ;  and  alledging,  that  in 
hia   chaiscter,  as  bu  American  general,  he  had  a  right  to 
grant  to  Andr6  the  usual  privilege  of  a  flag,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  him,  and  to  provide  for  nis  safe  return  in 
any  manner  he  should  choose. 

Andr€  appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  noble  franlinesB. 
He  was  calm  and  composed,  as  to  his  own  fate,  but  anxious 
to  screen  his  friends,  especially  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  dis- 
guised no  fact,  and  resorted  to  no  subterfuge.  He  ingenu- 
ously disavowed  what  Clinton  and  Arnold  had  mainly  urged 
in  his  defense,  that  he  had  come  under  the  protection  of  a  i''''^3T 
fla^ ;  and  the  fact  was  unquestioned  that  he  was  in  dbguise.  deuli.  " 
Gneviog  at  the  sentence  they  were  compelled  to  pronounce, 
hig  judges  condemned  him  to  death  as  a  spy, 

Clinton,  smitten  with  anguish,  again  sought  to  negotiate  his 
release  ;  and  Washington,  at  his  request,  sent  General  Greene  ui^*!^^ 
down  the  river  to  meet  and  confer  with  General  Robinson,  rclcus  b; 
This  friend  of  Andre  eiteried  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  to  -^/JS^ 
convince  Greene  that  the  sentence  was  unjust.  Foihng  in 
that,  he  urged  his  releaae  on  the  score  of  interest ;  he  prom- 
ised, that  any  American,  charged  with  whatever  crime,  should 
be  exchanged  for  Andre ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  sparing  of 
bifl  favourite,  would  do  much  in  the  mind  of  the  British  com- 
mander in  favor  of  the  Americans.  Finding  all  these  efforts 
unavailing,  he  resorted  to  threats.  He  delivered  a  letter  from 
Amold,  which  contained  the  declaration,  that  if  Andr6  was 
executed,  the  rebels  of  Carolina,  hitherto  spared  by  Clinton, 
should  all  be  put  to  instant  death.  This  interference  of  Ar- 
nold would  have  injured  the  cause  it  designed  to  servo,  had 
not  that  cause  been  already  hopeless. 

Andr4  prepared  to  meet  his  approaching  fate.     Life,  and  He  pr«pu«* 
its  fair  prospects,  he  could  relinqiiish :  but  there  were  cir-    fo'dei^^ 
comstances  relating  to  his  domestic  aflections,  and  his  honor, 
which  touched  his  heart.     His  widowed  mother  and  his  sisters, 
on  the  far  shore  of  an  intervening  ocean,  were  watching  for 
every  vessel  that  might  bring  them  news  of  him.     One  would 
reach  them  in  a  few  weeks  ;  and  who  would  console  ihem  for 
its  tidings!    and  must  they  Icsm  not  only  that  he  was  dead, 
but  that  he  died  upon  the  gallows !     There  was  the  bitterness 
of  death  ;  and  he  besought  Washington,  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  die  by  the  musket,  and  not  by  the  halter.     The  cruel 
nlee  of  that  sanguinary  science,  which  philanthropy  hopes 
nay,  in  some  future  age,  cease  to  exist,  compelled  Washing-      Oci.a. 
too  to  'deny  even  this  poor  roqueoL     Ajidr6  then  asked  per-  I*  * ' 
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nissioQ  lo  wriu:  Id  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  was  granietl , 
:nJ  to  the  cars  of  this  genera],  he  commeDdcd  his  widowed 
nothcr,  and  afflicted  sisters.     Brought  to  the  gallows,  be 
aid,  "  And  must  1  die  thus  '."    The  burst  of  grief  was  calmed 
ly  devotion,  whoa  he  said,  with  composure,  "  bear  mo  witness 
hat  I  die  OS  a  brave  man  should  die  ;"  and  the  scene  closed. 
Arnold  received  from  the  British  £10.000,  and  the  rank  o( 
irigadier-general.     For  this  ho  bartered  his  honor,  his  peace. 
nd  his  fame  ; — changing  iho  high  esteem  of  the  public  into 
;oneral  detestation.     The  English,  alibougJi  they  stooped  to 
lurchase  the  treason,  could  not  but  despise  the  traitor.     Even 
lis   innocent   children  could  not   defend  their   little  rights 
.rnong  their  playmates ;    but  the  finger  of  scorn  was  pointed 
t  Ihora,  and  they  were  hissed  with  "  traitor,"  "  traitor."* 

D  their  country.  They  received  the  thanks  of  congress,  a 
ilver  medal,  and  a  pension  for  life. 

Comwallis,  afler  the  battle  of  Camden,  directed  his  cfibrta 
3  the  subjugation  of  North  Carolina ;  and  with  that  view,  he 
ommenced  his  march  from  Camden  towards  Chariottetown. 
Jut,  in  order  to  maintain  the  royal  cause  in  South  Carolina,  he 
istributed  detachments  of  troops  upon  different  parts  of  the  fron- 
ier.      He  arrived  ;it  ChiirliilU'ii.wa  iiboul  the  last  of  September. 

In  the  meaiiti I'.r ]  r.  r..;,<(m,  who  had  been  pre  vi- 

usly  sent  into  iK.  i  ■  i  ..1  Comwallis,  had  conimit- 
Dd  acts  of  so  h-,jl.                             .-,  lo  awaken  the  highest 
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reniently  hold  communication  wiih  die  forces  at  Camden  and  PART  til. 
Ninety-Six.  peiuod  n. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  Jjord  Comwallis,  Sir  Henry   *™*'-  "■ 
Clinton  had  detached  General  Leslie,  with  a  corps  of  3,000  ■■-•■n'"*-' 
men,  to  Virginia.     They  landed  ai  Fortsraoutb,  snd  ravaged 
the  adjacent  country.     In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Fer- 
gnaon,  CornwalUs  ordered  Leslie  to  embark  for  Charleston. 

Colonel  Sumpter  continued  to  harass  the  British  on  all  sides.     1T90. 
He  had  surprised  some  small  detachments,  and  made  many     J^^^^J^ 
srisoners.     Tarleton  was  now  sent  by  Comwallis,  to  surprise  SumpicruH) 
this  formidable  officer.     He  found  him  posted  at  Blackstocks,    Tmrieton 
near  Tiger  river.     Tarleton  attacked  with  great  impetuosity, 
but  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat.     But  Sumpter  being  dan- 
seiously  wounded,  and  unable  to  retain  the  coramand  of  his 
wTces,  they  were  disbanded. 

General  Gates  had,  during  the  period  of  these  transactions.      Dee.  s. 
exerted  himself  to  collect  new  troops,  and  had  greatly  im-  ,™iJ|^j 
proved  the  c9nclition  of  his  army.     He  had  not,  however,  been  by  Gnmn 
successful  in  the  southern  war ;  and  Washington,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  request  from  the  south,  nominated  Greene  to  su- 
persede him.     This  olhcer  found  the  army  at  Charlottelown  ; 
■nd,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Gates,  it  was  still  feeble, 
and  unable  to  cope  with  Comwallis.     Ho  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  the  advice  of  the  commander-in-chief,  not  to  hazard 
•  generaj  action,  but  to  harass,  if  possible,  the  British  army, 
■nd  reduce  it  by  degrees. 

General  I.eslic,  with  a  reinforcement  of  1,500  men,  now      Arnold 
joined  Cornwallia,  at  Winnsborough.     This  accession  oftroops  ISS^Jj^ 
Tenewed  his  hopes  of  reducing  North  Carohna  and  Virginia.     VugiBa, 
To  render  the  success  of  the  enterprise  more  certain,  by  pre- 
Tonliiig  the  Virginians  frnm  sending  succors  10  Greene,  Arnold 
had   been   sent  to  the  Chesapeake,   with   fifty  transports  and 
1,600  men.     He  landed  his  troops  in  Virginia,  and  cunimen- 
c«J,  what  now  seemed  hia  favorito  employment,  the  devosta- 
DOQ  of  his  country. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Campaign  of  1731. — EaTopsan  FoUtics. — Amsricvi  Air.urSi 

ENOLANn,  during  the  past  year,  though  alono  in  arms,  iTgo-l. 
mainst  both  hemispheres,  had  remained  unshaken.     Spain  Oi>rnitinM 
had,  at  immense  expense,  laid  and  continued  the  siege  of  )1^'^ 
Gibraltar,  which,  under  its  commander,  IZHiai,  had  made  ih«        an. 
BKMt  obstinate  defense  found  in  the  nnnnln  of  motlem  history. 
Tliat  nation  had  also  sent  out  immense  fleets,  which,  uniting 
wilh  those  of  France  and  Holland,  had  twice  threalened  Eng- 
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land  itself  with  invasion ;  but  untoward  circumstances  prereni 
ed  the  attempt. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  belligi^rent  powers  were, 
during  these  years,  of  astonisliing  magnitude.  Great  battles 
were  fought  in  the  West  Indian  and  European  seas  ;  in  which 
the  allies  and  the  English  were  each,  alternately,  the  conquer- 
ors and  the  conquered.  Each  also  took  from  the  other,  on 
various  occasions,  large  fleets  of  merchant  vessels.  But,  in 
these  captures,  the  advantage  had  been  more  frequently  with 
the  English.  Several  of  the  West  India  islands  changed  mas- 
ters during  these  contests.  Pensacola  was,  in  May,  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  thence  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
whole  province  of  Florida. 

Amidst  these  contests,  neither  England  nor  France  forgot 
America.  Franco,  in  addition  to  the  force  under  Rochambeau, 
determined  to  send  out  a  large  fleet,  under  the  Count  de 
Grasse,  which,  after  performing  certain  services  in  the  Weal 
Indies,  was  to  repair  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  co-operate 
with  dc  Rochambeau  and  Washington.  This  measure  proved 
of  the  highest  importance  to  America. 

The  English  equipped  a  fleet,  by  which  Lord  Comwallis 
was  to  receive  a  reinforcement  of  several  regiments  of  Eng- 
lish troops,  and  3,000  Hessians. 

The  situation  of  America  at  this  period  was  such  as  to  give 
hope  to  her  enemy,  and  alarm  to  her  friends.  The  efibrtu 
made,  during  the  precedmg  year,  and  the  successes  experi- 
enced at  the  south,  had  produced  the  happy  effect  of  reviving 
public  spirit.  But  although  temporary  relief  had  been  afforded, 
no  permanent  means  of  supplying  the  returning  and  increas- 
ing wants  of  the  army,  had  been  provided ,  and  from  this 
cause,  the  country  seemed  standing  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  more  trying 
than  that  of  the  American  congress.  They  were  striving,  not 
for  conquest,  but  for  existence ;  their  powerful  foe  was  in  fuU 
strength,  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  they  had  great  military 
operations  to  carry  on,  but  were  almost  without  an  army,  and 
wholly  without  money.  Their  bills  of  credit  had  ceased  to  be 
of  any  worth ;  and  Uiey  were  reduced  to  the  mortifying  ne- 
cessity of  declaring,  by  their  own  acts,  that  this  was  the  fact ; 
as  they  no  longer  made  them  a  legal  tender,  or  received  them 
in  payment  of  taxes.  Without  money  of  some  kind,  an  army 
could  neither  be  raised,  nor  maintained.  But  the  sreater  the 
exigency,  the  greater  were  the  exertions  of  this  determined 
band  of  patriots. 

They  directed  their  agents  abroad  to  borrow,  if  possible, 
from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  They  resorted  to  taxation ; 
although  they  knew  that  the  measure  would  be  unpopular ; 
and  that  they  had  not  the  power  to  enforce  their  decree.  The 
tax  laid  was  apportioned  among  the  several  state  govemmeiit«» 
by  whose  authority  it  was  to  bo  coPacteii    Parceiviagtbai 
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there  was  disorder,  waste,  and  peculation  in  the  management  Part  Iti. 
of  the  fiscal  concerns,  ihey  delcrmincd  on  introducing  thorough  pbbiod  il 
reform  and  strict  economy.  They  accordingly  appointed  as  "air.  i*. 
treaaurer,  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia  ;  a  man  whose  pure  v-^-v^fc^ 
inorals,  ajdeut  patriotism,  and  great  knowledge  of  financial  p^i^ 
concerns,  eminently  fitted  him  for  this  important  station.  ristreuuni' 

The  zeal  and  genius  of  Morris  soon  produced  the  most  fa- 
Torable  results.     By  a  national  bank,  lo  which  he  obtained  1T90~1. 
the  approbation  of  congress,  he  contrived  to  draw  out  the  ThBganiia 
funds  of  wealthy  individuals,  and  by  borrowing,  in  the  name  of    °     """ 
the  government,  from  this  bank,  and  pledging  for  payment  the 
taxes  not  yet  collected,  he  was  enabled  to  anticipate  them,  F"^^^^*^ 
and  command  a  ready  supply.     He  also  used  his  own  private      bank, 
credit,  which  was  good,  though  that  of  his  government  had 
failed ;  and,  at  one  time,  bills,  signed  by  him  individually, 
were  in  circulatiou,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  thousand  dollars. 

While  America  received  this  great  service  from  the  zeal    PnmUin 
and  ability  of  one  of  her  patriots  at  home,  she  owed  not  leas  [n^™'2oio 
to  the  exertions  of  another  abroad.     Franldin,  at  the  coiut  of  Fnnc«  ud 
France,  obtained  from  Louis  XVI.  a  gift  of  six  millions  of    Hollmd 
livres  1  and  as  Holland  refused  to  lend  to  the  United  States, 
on  their  own  credit,  the  French  monarch  granted  at  the  soli- 
citations of  the  minister,  his  guarantee  to  the  States  General ; 
who,  on  this  security,  lent  to  congress  the  sum  of  ten  millions 
of  livres,     Spsin  refused  to  furnish  money  to   the    United 
States,  unless  they  would  renounce  the  navigation  of  the  Mia- 
MBsippi,    which  was  steadily  refused. 

The  funds  raised  from  abroad  and  at  home,  were  expended 
with  the  utmost  prudence.     All  who  furnished  supplies,  were    ^J|J^|T 
paid  by  the  treasurer,  with  the  strictest  punctuality ;  and  pub-  ruioraooafl- 
uc  confidence,  by  degrees,  sprang  up  in  the  place  of  distrust ;      deno*. 
order  and  economy  in  the  room  of  confusion  and  waste. 

Before  these  measures  had  imparted  vigor  to  the  fainting 
republic,  an  event  occurred  which  threatened  its  subversion  : 
ia  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  reformation 
in  the  finance,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  system.  The  j^^  | 
whole  Pennsylvania  line,  amounting  to  near  1,500  men,  re- Rerakoriba 
TOlted.  They  were  sufiering  the  extremity  of  want.  They  ''"'"^jlj*' 
had  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war ;  and  as  the 
three  years  expired  at  the  close  of  1760,  they  contended  that 
they  had  now  a  right  to  be  discharged,  and  to  return  to  their 
homes.  The  government,  however,  maintained  that  they 
had  a  claim  to  their  services  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Fiofn  these  causes  a  violent  tumult  broke  out  on  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  January.  The  soldiers  declared  that  they 
would  march,  with  arms  in  theii  hands,  to  the  hall  of  con- 
gnsa,  and  demand  justice.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  officers 
Utempted  to  appease  them.  Their  most  popular  leaders,  Lm. 
F^mu,  and  others,  were  cmstniiwd  to  quit  Htfi  camp.    Gob- 
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eral  Wayno  presented  himself  boldly  among  them,  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand  ;  but  they  menaced  his  life,  and  pointed 
their  bayonets,  as  if  to  execute  their  threats.  Marching  to- 
wards Philadelphia,  they  had  already  advanced  from  Middle- 
brook  to  Princeton,  when  they  were  met  by  Generals  Reed 
and  :Sullivan,  who  were  commissioners  appointed  by  congress 
to  investigate  facts,  and  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
public  tranquillity. 

In  the  meantime,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  informed  of  these  af- 
fairs, made  every  disposition  to  draw  the  mutineers  into  the 
service  of  the  British.  He  passed  with  his  forces  into  Staten 
Island,  and  sent  three  American  loyalists,  to  make  them  the 
most  tempting  offers.  These  the  insurgents  declined.  Mean- 
while, the  commissioners  of  congress,  having  been  advised  by 
Washington  to  pursue  a  pacific  course,  offered  to  grant  dis- 
charges to  those  who  had  enlisted  for  three  years,  or  during 
the  war.  They  promised  remuneration  for  what  they  had  lost 
by  the  depreciation  of  paper  securities,  the  earliest  possible 
payment  of  arrears,  an  immediate  supply  of  necessary  clothing, 
and  an  oblivion  of  their  past  conduct.  The  mutineers  accept- 
ed the  proposals  ;  and  congress,  in  due  time,  fulfilled  the  con- 
ditions. The  Pennsylvaniuns  then  delivered  to  congress,  the 
emissaries  of  Clinton,  who  were  immediately  hanged. 

A  few  days  after  this  affair,  the  troops  of  New  Jersey  also 
erected  the  standard  of  revolt.  WashingUm,  prepared  to  ex- 
pect some  movement  of  the  kind,  instantly  marched  against 
thciQ  with  so  powerful  a  force,  that  he  compelled  them  to 
submit ;  and  chastising  their  leaders  with  severity,  the  army 
was  no  longer  disturbed  by  sedition. 

In  tlic  meantime,  the  war  was  vigorously  carried  on  at  the 
south,  by  both  the  contending  parties.  General  Greene  sepa^ 
rated  his  army,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men,  into  two  parts, 
and  at  the  head  of  one  division  he  encamped  at  the  confluence 
of  Hicks'  creek  with  the  Pedee  ;  while  Colonel  Morgan,  at 
the  head  of  the  other,  moved  by  his  direction  into  the  western 
part  of  the  slate,  to  guard  the  passages  of  the  Pacolct. 

Cornwallis,  unwilling  to  advance  into  North  Carolina,  while 
Morgan  was  in  his  rear,  detached  Tarlcton  to  oppose  him  with 
a  corps  of  eleven  hundred  men,  and  two  field  pieces.  Tarle- 
ton  finding  Morgan  at  a  place  called  the  Cowpens,  attacked 
with  his  usual  impetuosity.  After  one  of  the  severest  and 
best  fought  engagements  of  the  whole  war,  the  British  were 
defeated.  The  disparity  of  Joss  in  this  engagement  was  aur* 
prising ;  that  of  the  British  being  three  hundred  kilhd  and 
wounded,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  twelve  killed, 
and  sixty  wounded.  Colonel  Morgan  took  five  hundred  pris- 
oners, and  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  enemy.  Colo- 
nels Washington,  Howard,  and  Pickens,  distinguished  them« 
selves  in  this  action. 

Colonel  Morgan  now  directed  his  march  towards  Virginim* 
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Cornwallis,  mortilied  at  the  defeat  of  his  fa»orilo  officer,  pre-  PART  IlL 
pared  to  pursue  him  wiih  vigour,      lie  intended  to  intercept  pbriodii 
bim  on  hia  route,  retake  the  prisoners,  and  prevent  his  June-  catr.  zv. 
lion  with  Greene.  BothMorganandComwallisnoirproceeded  — i"-.-^ 
hj  forced  marches  towards  the  Catawba.,  each  army  exerting     ITBl, 
thfimselves  to  reach  the  fords  before  the  oUier.     Morgan  had    Morgm  b 
the  advantage.     He  had  crossed  the  river  two  hours  only  when  Kim^iii? 
the  British  appeared  on  tho  opposite  bank.    Night  came  on,  and  but  i>  med 
Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  delay  crossing  until  daylight.     A    '^IJLS? 
heavy  rain  fell,  and  in  the  momiag  the  ford  was  impassable. 
Bud  the  impatient  Cornwallis  was  obliged  to  wait  three  days 
before  the  subsiding  waters  allowed  him  to  pass. 

In  the  meantime,  Greene,  anxious  far  the  fate  of  the  pm- 
•ned  tro6ps,  had  left  hb  array  under  the  command  of  General 
Huger,  to  make  their  way  toward  the  sources  of  the  rivers, 
where  they  were  fordable,  and  had  himself  proceeded  with     AmtlMr 
only  a  few  attendants,  to  join  Morgan.     It  waa  at  this  June-  ^^"rSli. 
ture,  that  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  took  upon  hioiself  the    tMiotte 
command.     Another   race   now   conimenced.     The    British     Yadkia. 
cune  up  with  the  Americans  at  the  ford  of  the  Yadkin.     The  • 

ropublican  army  had  crossed  over,  and  only  a  quaniily  of  bag-  *?f™S 
gage  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  when  the  foe  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Again  the  waters  suddenly  rose,  and  Corn- 
wallis was  once  more  obliged  to  stop,  and  look  inactively  on, 
while  the  expet^d  fruit  of  toilsome  marches  was  snatched 
from  him.  And  it  was  done  by  no  human  hand.  At  this  sig- 
nal deliverance  every  pious  feeling  of  the  American  bosom 
nwe  in  graiiiude  to  Him,  who  had  made  to  them,  as  to  his 
people  of  old,'  a  way  through  the  waters,  while  he  had  closed 
It  to  their  enemies. 

General  Greene  directed  his  course  towards  Guilford,  where  Fob.  9; 
h«  waa  to  be  joined  by  General  Huger.  On  the  9th  of  Feb-  Tf"  *-. 
inary,  the  two  ileiachmcnis  of  the  American  army  reached  [)„  AiMii- 
that  place,  and  effected  their  junction  in  safety.  Cornwallis  cinuinr 
now  proceeded  to  the  Dun  ;  intending,  by  reaching  these  fords  !"'•>'• 
before  the  Americans,  to  prevent  their  communication  with  "^"^ 
Virginia.  In  this  also,  he  was  disappointed :  the  Americans,  g^^  ^  ^ 
on  the  I4lh,  crossed  the  Dan,  wlih  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  Taoea  of 
and  stores,  leaving  the  British  yet  in  their  rear.  ConiwilUa. 

Coniwallis  now  repaired  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  en- 
dosvored  ^o  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  uf  North  Carolina,  to 
•qmuse  the  royal  cause.  Bui  the  people  generally  consider- 
«d  it  to  be  ddclining,  and  few  listened  to  the  call.  He  how- 
«rer  sent  Tarlclon,  with  his  legion,  to  the  district  between  ihs 
Haw  ajid  Deep  Hivers,  to  encourage  the  rising  of  the  loyal- 
ists, wiioni  he  bad  understood  lo  be  numerous  in  that  quarter. 
General  Greene  had  sent  Col.  Leo,  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
to  aliai-k  ft  company  of  loyalists,  marching  to  Cornwallis,  fl^of,^ 
•nder  iIid  command  of  Colonel  Pyle.  The  Americans  chat-  putiMgf 
fad  diem  witb  vigor,  and  tha  tonea,  auj^oaing  them  to  bo    "P^^^^ 
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Tarleton's  legion,  and  themselTes  mistaken  for  republicans, 
declared  their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  vociferated 
the  cry,  "  long  live  the  king."  Between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred were  killed  by  their  enraged  assailants,  and  the  survi- 
vors compelled  to  surrender.  Tarleton,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, soon  after  met  another  small  body  of  royalists,  col- 
lected for  a  similar  purpose,  and  slaughtered  them,  beheving 
them  to  be  republicans.  While  advancing  to  encounter  Ltee, 
Tarleton  was  called  back,  by  Comwallis,  to  Hillsborough. 

Greene  had  now  received  a  reinforcement  of  continental 
troops,  and  several  bodies  of  militia,  which  augmented  his 
army  to,  4,400 ;  and  he  no  longer  wished  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment with  the  British.  Having  ~made.  every  preparation 
in  his  power,  he  marched,  and  took  post  at  Guilford  court- 
house, about  eight  miles  from  the  grounds  occupied  by  the 
British  general.  The  armies  met  on  the  15th  of  March. 
Early  in  the  battle,  some  companies  of  the  militia  fled,  and 
the  American  regulars  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the  conflict 
alone.  They  fought  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  with  great  brave- 
ry, and  in  some  instances  forced  the  British  to  give  way. 
They  were,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  but  it  was 
only  step  by  step,  and  without  breaking  their  ranks.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement,  was  estimated  at 
1,300 ;  that  of  the  British  in  proportion  to  their  number,  was 
more  considerable. 

Greene  now  retreated  to  Speedwell's  iron  works,  ten  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Comwallis,  although  he  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  victor,  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  his 
losses,  obliged  to  retreat,  while  Greene  was  in  a  condition  to 
pursue ;  thus  affording  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  vanquished, 
pursuing  a  victorious  army.  Comwallis  retired  to  Bell's  mills, 
and  after  a  few  days'  repose,  marched  towards  Wilmington. 
Greene,  having  collected  the  fugitives  of  his  army,  followed 
the  British,  and,  with  his  light  infantry,  continually  infested 
their  rear.  He,  however,  soon  altered  his  course,  and  pro- 
ceeded, by  forced  marches,  towards  Camden  in  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

On  Comwallis'  arrival  at  Wilmingtoll^he  was  undetermined 
whether  to  rctum  to  the  relief  of  South  Carolina,  or  to  march 
into  Virginia,  and  join  the  forces  under  Amold.  A  council 
of  war  was  called,  which  decided  upon  the  last  measure,  and 
the  British  general,  afler  having  remained  in  Wilmington  a 
few  days,  to  refresh  his  troops,  proceeded  towards  Petersburg; 
leaving  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Carolinas,  to  Lord 
Rawdon,  whoso  talent  and  military  ardor  would,  he  hoped,  be 
able  to  hold  the  army  of  Greene  in  check,  keep  possession  of 
the  province,  and  establish  the  British  authority. 
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Lord  Rawdon  having  fixed  his  head-quartera  at  CamdcD,  PART  in. 
lortified  the  place  with^at  care.    The  other  pniict{»d  posta  psuod  n 
rf  the  Britisl)  in  this  region,  were  Charleaion,  Ninety-six,  and  cB*r.  x»i. 
Augusta.      They  had,  noweveT,  garrisoned  several  others  of  ^^^v^.^ 
minor  importance.     The  disafTection  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
British  cause,  compelled  them  thus  to  divide  their  troops,  in 
order  to  maintain  points,  whose  communication  with  each 
Otlier  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence.    The  retreat  of  Cora-     1T91 
wallis  gave  the  republicans  new  hopes.    Stunpter  and  Marion,  u^^ma- 
by  their  bold  but  prudent  movements,  were  continually  gain-  no;  tbs  Bitt* 
ing  advantages  over  the  royalists.     Regarded  as  leaders  who       '^ 
would  conduct  their  followers  to  snccess  and  glory,  hnndreda 
Aocked  to  their  standards,  whom  they  organized  into  regular 
companies.      Thus  they  became  so  powerful,  that  they  were 
able  to  hold  in  check  the  whole  of  lower  Carolina,  while 
Greene,  with  his  army,  faced  Lord  Itawdon  in  the  highlands. 
This  officer,  finding  that  his  position  was  becoming  danger- 
otta,  strengthened  his  army  by  calling  in  several  of  his  out- 
posts. 

General  Greene,  at  this  time,  appeared  in  view  of  Camden, 
■t  the  head  of  his  army.     He  intrenched  himself  within  a  , 

mile's  distance,  at  HobkirL's  Hill.      Rawdon  would  have  re- 
treated towards  Charleston  ;  but  the  way  was  occupied  by 
the  light  troops  of  Sumpter  and  Marion.     He  perceived  that 
the  Americans  trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  post,  and  guard- 
od  it  with  negligence.      Leaving  Camden  in  the  care  of  tho 
convalescents,  he  marched,  on  &e  night  of  the  25th  of  April, 
with  every  man  in  his  army  capable  of  carrying  a  firelock, 
and  taking  a  circuitous  route,  he  fell,  by  surprise,  on  the  left    ApnliA 
flank  of  the  Americans.     Greene,  perceiving  that  the  British  ^^^^ST 
moved  in  a  solid,  but  not  extended  column,  immediately  caused  uid  XfeUad 
Ibem  to  be  attacked,  at  the  same  time,  on  both  flanks,  and  in  »  ^tj^^** 
front     The  battle  became  general  and  fierce.     The  roTaliets 
gave  way.     Rawdon  pushed  forward  his  reserve.     The  Ame- 
ricans, in  their  turn,  retreated,  and  the  efTorts  of  Greene  and 
hia  officers,  to  rally  them,  were  ineffectual.     The  loss  of  the 
Americans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  2CS ;  that 
of  the  British,  nearly  equal. 

The  American  general,  aAer  this  affair,  retired  from  Hob- 
kiik's  Hill,  and  encamped  about  five  miles  from  his  former 
position,  to  re-organize  his  army.  Rawdon,  like  Comwallis 
■t  Guilford,  finrnd  the  effiscta  of  the  battle  to  be  rather  thoso 
tt  »  di^st  thm  a  vietoiy.    He  was  inferior  to  hia  enemy  in 
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■_  cavalry,  and  could  not  pursue  him.     With  bis  army  weakened, 
'    the  inhabitants  in  every  direction,  were  rising  againsi  him ; 
'     and  he  had  reason  to  trombb  for  several  of  his  posts,  which, 

tbo  lOlhof  Maybe  evacuated  Camdun, razed  its  rorliScaiions, 

and  retreated  towards  Charlesion.     On  ibe  t3ih,  he  arrived 

1    at  Nelson's  ferry  ;  where  be  learned,  that  Forts  Watson  and 

Gcorgctoivn  bad  capitulated  to  Marion  and  Lee  ;  and  Motte, 

""  nearly  800,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  stores. 
From  Nelson's  ferry,  Rawdon  moved  to  Eutaw  Springs. 
Ninety-Six  and  Augusta  were  now  the  only  posts  whicli  to- 
;_  mained  to  the  British  in  the  upper  country,  and  these  we» 
already  invested  by  militia,  uudcr  colonels  Clarke  and  Pick- 
ens.    General  Greene  now  directed  his  army  againal  Ninety- 
Six,  which  was  the  strong  bold  of  tbo  royalists  ;  and,  on  ihfl 
22d  of  May,  began  a  regular  siege. 

Meantime,  Rawdon,  whose  array  had  been  reinforced  by 

"  the  Americans  and  preserve  bis  fortresses,  particuhrly  that 
of  Ninety-Six.      On  his  march,  ho  learned  that  Augusta  had 
capitulated  to  tbo  militia,  commanded  by  the  gallant  colonel 
Pickens. 

Greene  believed  that  his  troops  were  in  no  condition  lo 
contend  against  the  augmented  army  of  Rawdon,  combined 
with  the  garrison  of  Ninety-Six.      Unwilling,  however,  ti> 

«d  with  udor  inuf  the  news  of  the  Tepnblicana,  and  usiated  PABTtU. 
in  peiMm  U  the  defense  of  Chuleabm.     On  the  BDrrender  of  fsuod  n. 
ihat  d^,  Colmel  Hayne,  whose  conaeqnence,  as  a  leader,  <^*'^-  ***■ 
«u  qi[seciated  l>)r.  the  British,  was  offered  the  altematlTe  of  ^'«'v'^> 
becoming  a  British  subject,  or  going  into  rigmous  confinement    ITSl. 
For  himMl^  he  would  not  hare  hesitated  s  moment  to  choose 
etflrn^.    But  his  wife  and  childien  were  al  bia  ^antation  . 
'™g""^"g  with  jibtB  smaU'^KU.    And  not  cnlf  did  no  feel  it 
WOD^iSt  enchatiiiw,  lobesepwstedfromlhem,  bothe  knew, 
nat  abooU  he  reloBe  the  offer  of  the  Biitirii,  a  lawlew  sol- 
diei^  woidd  lidate  and  lajr  weale  the  rafireat  of  hia  anfferinc 
bmtf .    Tom  by  conflicting  dntiea,  who  conld  blame  him,  i^ 
%  such  a  sitnatton,  the  hnsbend  and  the  &tber  trion^hed  over  tiubm  i^ 
'  Ibepatriot.    He  consented  to  invest  himself  with  the  condition  "^l^^** 
of  a  British  anl^ect,  on  the  solemn  aasnranoes  of  Genenl     h^m 
Pattonoa,tbstheahonldnot  be  called  on  to  bear  anna  agsitst 
Us  conntirnwiL 

Meanwhile,  the  lepoblicana  had  fimnd  means  te  change  the 
fimnie  of  the  war.  The  British  obLged  to  act  en  the  defen- 
■ite,  no  longer  regarded  their  engagements  aa  aucred,  but 
called  on  Hayne,  with  others,  to  repair  lo  the  royal  army. 
Feeling  now  released  from  an  obligation  which  Uie  Britidi 
ihemselyee  had  violated,  he  lefl  a  home  which  hod  been  deso- 
lated  \ff  the  lots  of  his  wife  and  two  of  his  children,  and  once 
more  took  arms  in  the  cause,  which  he  had  ever  held  dear. 
Engaged  as  a  colonel  commanding  a  corps  in  the  partisan 
warfare,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conHned  in  a  deep  dun- 
geon in  Charleston.  Without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  Lord 
Kawdon,  with  Colonel  Dolfour,  the  commandant  of  Charles- 
ton, contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  sentenced  him  to  death. 
The  royalists,  with  the  goveroor  at  their  head,  petitioned  for 
the  prisoner,  and  declared  the  impolicy  of  the  aot.  The  Gemnl 
moat  distinguished  women  of  Charleston,  touched  with  his  '^^^^ 
virlnea,  plead  for  him  with  feeling  and  eloquence.  But  more 
than  all,  his  children,  clad  in  mourning  for  their  mother,  ap- 
peared before  the  judges,  and  stretching  out  their  little  hands,  ^^»*^ 
entreated  with  tears,  for  the  life  of  theti  surviving  parent  of  Cdond 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  and  Hayne  was  led  to  execution.  HtjM. 

Amidst  the  execrations,  wluch  Rawdon's  unrelenting  cru- 
elty had,  in  this  instance,  drawn,  not  only  upon  himaelf,  but  SlJ^^  ^ 
upon  the  catise  which  he  had  thought  proper  to  uae  auch     cokoil 
means  in  vindicating,  that  general  left  the  capital  of  Carolina,     Biont 
and  returning  to  England,  the  command  of  the  aimydeTolved 
on  Colonel  Stuart 
18 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Campaign  of  1781— eonliimod. 

PART  III.       General  Greene,  atUl  in  bis  camp,  at  the  High  HiOa  of  Iha 
PERIOD  iL  Santee,  had  made  the  beat  uae  in  hia  power,  of  the  time  tl- 
cHtF.  ivir.  lowed  him  by  the  siupension  of  arms.     It  waa  now  the  be- 
..^•v^^  ginning  of  Septembei ;  the  Bultiineaa  of  the  season  had  abated, 
and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  dispoaaeu  the  British  of 
the  remaining  posts  in  the  upper  comitry.     He  crossed  the 
Wateree,  and  marched,  circuilously,  to  the  Congaree  ;  passed 
it  with  all  his  army,  and  descended  along  its  right  b^ik,  in- 
tending to  attack  Colonel  Stuart,  who,  at  this  time,  occupied 
a      post    at  KfCord's  Feny.      He  fell  back  upon  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  thither  General  Greene  pursued  him. 

The  armies  engaged  on  the  8th.  The  battle  of  Entaw 
Springs,  ia  memorable  as  being  one  of  the  most  bloody,  and 
valiantly  contested  Gelds  of  the  war ;  and  also  for  being  the 
last  of  any  note  that  occurred  at  the  south.  General  Greeno 
1T§1.  drew  up  his  forces  with  great  skill,  and  made  the  attack.  Hia 
Btu^ofEu.  Boldiers  resorted  promptly  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  .which 
iHK  SpriDga.  they  had  formerly  appeared  to  dread.  The  Brituh  were  rout- 
ed and  fled ;  but  finding,  in  their  flight,  a  large  honae  and  soma 
other  objects,  aflbrding  shelter,  they  rallied,  and  repulsed  iheii 
assailants  with  heavy  loss.  Greene,  finding  it  impossible  to 
dislodge  them,  retreated  to  his  camp,  bearing  500  prisoners. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  British,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners, was  about  1,000,  that  of  the  Americans,  600.  Con- 
gress voted  their  thanks  to  General  Greene,  and  presented 
him  with  a  conquered  standard  and  a  medal.  Greene  was 
ably  seconded  by  his  officers,  among  whom  were  colonels 
Leo  and  Washington,  the  latter  of  whom  was  womided  sod 
taken  prisoner. 

Greene's  army  having  been  reinforced,  the  British  no  Itm- 
ger  dared  to  keep  the  open  country,  but  retired  to  Charleston. 
Thus  had  the  Americans,  in  a  few  months,  recovered  the 
whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  except  their  capitals. 
The  skill  and  valor  manifested  by  Greene,  in  their  defense, 
have  given  him  a  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  revolution, 
second  to  none  but  the  commandeT-in-chief. 

It  wilt  be  recollected,  that  we  left  both  ComwalUs  and  tbe 
Jan.  1.  traitor  Arnold  in  Virginia.  The  latter  had  landed  on  the  4th 
nTviivi^  of  January,  with  a  force  of  1,600  men,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  where  he  destroyed  the  public  stores.  He  then 
sent  detachments  to  different  places,  and  not  only  public  alores 
were  wasted,  but  Arnold  and  his  officers  comrnined  the  moal 
wanton  depredations  on  private  property. 
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Washington,  although  perplexed  with  the  recent  mutiny  of  PART  PL 
iha  troops,  and  the  deranged  state  of  the  finances,  concerted  tehioo  il 
measureB  with  the  French,  by  means  of  which,  he  hoped  to  cur.xni 
nlieve  Virginia,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  traitor  and  his  ^^i^-v^/ 
fbrc«.     La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  1,200  light  infantry,  was     1T91. 
sent  towards   Virginia,  white  the  commander  of  the  French  ^  ^'^^ 
fleet,  at  Rhode  Island,  dispatched  a  squadron  of  eight  sail  of  ""Ij^  "" 
the  line  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Arnold  from  the  Chesapeake. 
But  Clinton,  ff^ning  intelligence  of  the  plan,  sent  Admiral  g^J^  ^ 
Aibmhnot  to  £e  relief  of  Arnold,  with  a  squadron  of  equal  twcen  ih* 
force.      These  two  fleets  met,  and  fought  off  Cape  Henry,  ^E"^;^ 
OB  the  16th  of  March,  and  suffered  equal,  though  not  very    aKWoff 
nmsidersble  toss.     But  the  French  were  constrained  to  re-  CtpeHaniy. 
liaquiBh  thmr  design,  and   return  to  Rhode  Island.     Upon 
heuiog  this,  La  Fayette,  who  had  arrived  at  Annapolis,  retieat- 
sd  to  ue  head  of  Elk. 

Clinton,  finding  how  narrowly  Arnold  had  escaped,  sent  to 
hit  assistance  General  Philips,  with  2,000  men.     Thus  rein- 
forced, he  resumed  the  work  of  pillage  and  destruction.     La 
Fayette  arrived  in  time  to  save  Richmond ;  but  he  witnessed 
ftom  that  place,  the  conSagration  (A  Manchester,  on  the  op- 
posite  bank  of  the  James.     About  this  time,  both  parties  j^^^;^ 
learned  the  approach  of  Comwallls,  and  it  became  the  ^ect    Briii^ar> 
of  Philips  and  Arnold,  to  form  a  junction  with  him.     They  mi^  "  IV 
marched  to  Petersburg  to  await  his  arrival.     They  arrived  be-     ""^*«- 
fore  Comwallis.     General  Philips  sickened  and  died  on  the 
13th  of  May,  and,  on  the  2Dth,  Comwallis  reached  the  place. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Petersburg,  Comwallis,  now 
in  command  of  the  combined  forces,  directed  their  march  into 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  supposing  as  was  the  fact,  that  the 
Americans  were  too  weak,  and  too  much  dispersed,  to  offer 
nny  effectual  opposition.  There  were,  however,  three  sepa- 
rate corps  of  republican  troops  in  Virginia ;  one,  under  Gen- 
eral La  Fayette ;  another,  and  a  smaller  one,  under  the  Baron 
Steuben ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  lino  under  General  Wayne. 
Had  they  been  united,  they  were  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
army  of  Comwallis.  But  La  Fayette,  who  had  the  chief 
command,  showed  how  well  he  had  profilod  by  the  lessons  of 
Washington.  Prudent  and  brave,  understanding  better  than  La  FayaM 
the  British,  the  ground  over  which  the  armies  moved,  he  buum 
harassed  them,  and  restrained  their  motions  ;  without  once  '^""™"•■ 
suffering  himself  to  be  led  into  a  snare,  or  his  army  to  be  en- 
dangered. When  Comwallis  pursued,  he  retreated ;  when, 
intent  upon  some  other  object,  his  foe  held  another  direction, 
immediately  I^a  Fayette  pursued  in  his  turn,  hanging  upon  his 
rear,  and  embarrassing  his  movements. 

While  at  Westover,  Comwallis  detached  Colonel  Tarleton    Tirirt«« 
to  Charlotleville,  where  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were  in  cESSS 
aeuion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Point      nlli 
*t  Fork,  at  the  junction  of  ihe  two  rivers,  which  form  the 
1 8* 
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FART  ni.  James,  to  seize  some  stores  at  that  place.     Both  these  expe- 
i>ERiOD  II.  ditioKS  were,  in  a  measure,  successful ;    but  Tarletan  ms 
cHip.  ITU.  disaf^inted  of  the  prize  on  which  he  most  calculated.     Thia 
'-^"v^-'  was  tiie  capture  of  Gov.  Jefferson,  who,  after  hanng  prorided 
for  the  safety  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  and  amnmiu- 
tion,  found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers. 
1781.         Cornwallis,  while  thus  ranging  the  interior  of  Vireinis. 
Sir  H.  Clin-  constantly  checked,  however,  by  La  Fayette,  was  suddenly 
ton  order*   fQcalled  to  the  sea-coast,  by  an  order  irom  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
lotho  cout.  who    being  apprehensive   that  the   Ameneana   and  French 
meditated  an  attack  on  New  York,  and  fearing  that  he  was 
not  in  sufficient  force  lo  resist  them,  had  directed  Cornwallis 
lo  embark  3,000  ofhis  troops,  to  join  his  g&rrison  Hat  general, 
intent  on  obeying  the  rarndste,  marched  with  his  army  to  Ports- 
mouth; where  he  received  orders  to  retain  the  troops.     Clin- 
ton, having  received  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  Germans,  now  be- 
lieved he  could  dispense  with  further  aid ;  and  ordered  Com- 
wallis  to  proceed  to  Point  Comfort,  and  there  fortify,  in  order 
that  the  British  might  have,  in  any  event,  a  secure  retreat. 
Cornwallis  found  rossona  for  disliking  this  post,  and  obtained, 
of  CUnton,  permission  to  select  another.     He  fixed  on  Yoik- 
town,  a  village,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  York 
Confwaltis  "ver.     Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  on  a  projecting 
vnian  York-  point,  which  narrows  and  deepens  its  channel,  is  the  smallw 
uwD.       village  of  Gloucester.     ComwaUis  entered  Yorktown,  Angosl 
23d,  and  proceeded  to  erect  fortifications. 

Washington,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  naval  superi- 

j,^         ority,  which  the  expected  French  fleet  under  de  Grasse  mmld 

WMhrnpon  afford,  had  a  meeting  with  Count  Rochambeau,  at  Wether*- 

in»diisw>  an  field,  in  Connecticut.     Here  it  was  proposed  to  attack  New 

N^wYoiV.  ^''*i'''-     Clinton,  apprised  of  this,  determined,  as  we  ban 

seen,  to  recall  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Cornwallis,  but  was 

prevented  by  the  arrival  of  3,000  Gorman  troops,  which  in 

creased  his  garrison  to  upwards  of  10,000. 

In  the  meantime,  VVaahington  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pected recruits.     Instead  of  12,000  regular  troops,  which  he 
hoped  to  have,  he  could  hardly  muster  5,000,  a  nun^r,  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  projected  siege.     He  learned  thai 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  could  not  remain  on  the  American  coast 
longer  than  October,  and  finally,  that  his  destination  was  ihe 
AnguM.      Chesapeake.     From  these  considerations,  Washington  aod- 
<%umi  his  denly  changed  his  plan,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  take 
'™°'       CorawalUs  in  the  snare  which  he  seemed  laying  for  himself- 
Success  depended  upon  secrecy  ;  for  had  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton  been  apprised  of  his  object,  he  might,  at  first  har«  defeated 
it.     But  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  few,  at  this  tinwi 
were  in  the  counsels  of  Uie  commander-in-chief;    for  nsrar 
was  a  secret  better  kept,  or  an  enemy  more  completely  4s- 
ceived.    Washington  made  every  show  of  prepsruion  to  at- 
tack New  York.    He  broke  up  his  camp  at  New  Wtodsoc, 
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md  adT&nced  down  the  river  to  Kingsbridge.     The  French  FART  111. 
tuay,  consiBting  of  S,000   men,  under    Kochambeau,   had  pbriodtl 
marched  from  Rhode  leland,  and  joined  him  early  in  July.  cHir.iiu. 
They  appeared  daily  to  expect  the  arrival  of  de  Grasse  at  ^^v^^/ 
New  York.     Suddenly  Washington  crossed  the  Hudson,  and     ITSl. 
directed  the  rapid  march  of  the  allied  armiea  across  New  'fe.'"?!?!^ 
Jersey.     But  he  had  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  this 
was  merely  a  feint,  to  draw  Clinton  from  his  fortifications, 
ibat  be  might  6ght  him  in  the  open  field.     Clinton  deceived, 
remained  within  his  fortress.     Washington,  now  learning  that 
dfi  Graase  was  near  the  Chesapeake,  no  longer  delayed  cross- 
ing the  Delaware ;  but  steered  direct  for  his  object,  well  sat* 
iafied,  that  the  time  for  bis  foe  to  prevent  its  accomplishment     ^     ^^ 
was  past.     He  arrived,  afler  a  rapid  march,  at  the  head  of  Airim  n 
Elk,  on  the  25th  of  August ;    and  having  made  the  necessary  ""  ^f^  "^ 
arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  his  army,  he  went,  at- 
tended by  Count  Rochambeau,  to  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 
Leaving  tbore  the  f'rench  commander,  Washington  made  a 
short  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,     This  was  the  first  lime  he  had 
crossed  the  threshhold  of  his  beloved  home  for  eis  years  and 
five  months :    so  entirely  had  he  been  devoted  to  his  public 
duties.    On  the  14th  of  September,  the  two  conmianders 
joined  La  Payette  at  Williamsbiu'g. 

The  Count  de  Grasse,  with  twenty-fivo  sail  of  the  line,    D*  ^""j 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  only  one  hour  before  bbetTopih* 
Washington  arrived  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  immediately  per-  Chenpeak* 
formed  the  part  assigned  to  him,  by  blocking  up  the  mouths 
of  the  York  and  James  rivers ;  thus  cutting  off  all  communi- 
cation between  the  British  at  Yorkiown  and  New  York.     He 
also  opened  a  communication  with  La  Fayette,  who,  when 
Comwallis  first  took  post  at  Yorktown,  had  occupied  a  posi- 
tion higher  up  the  river,  but  had  now  descended  as  far  as 
Williamsburg.     The  allies   feared    that   Comwallis,  seeing 
the  toils  into  which  ho  was  falling,  would  turn  upon  La  Fay- 
ette, who  was  his  inferior  in  force.     To  prevent  this,  3,000 
light  troops,  under  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  were  sent  up 
the  river  in  boats  to  join  him  at  Williamsburg. 

Comwallis  had  strengthened  his  works,  and  could  only  be 
overcome  by  a  regular  siege.     The  allies  needed  artillery, 
Knd  other  preparations  for  besieging  Yorktown.     These  they 
expected   from  Rhode  Island,   to  be  brought  by  a  French 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Barras,  who  had  made 
mil  three  days  before  the  arrival  of  de  Grasse  in  the  Ches- 
apeake.    To  prevent  falling  in  with  the  British  fleet,  Bams 
had  stood  far  out  to  sea.     While  expecting  him,  de  Grasse, 
on  the  5th  of  September,   saw,  off  the    capes,   a  Britiab     g^^  g 
fleet  of  nineteen  sail,  under  Admiral  Graves.     The  French    PuiUi  «• 
admiral,  advised  by  Washington,  behaved  with  great  skill  "ji^pijjj? 
■nd  prudence.     He  engaged  the  Britiah  partially,  to  draw  „^  fv£c* 
them  from  their  anchorage  ground :   by  which  means,  the      fl**ti 
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•_  Count  de  Bairas,  as  he  expected,  wm  enabled  to  pass  b\ 
1.  them  into  the  bay,  hui  refused  a  general  engagemeulj  which 
'■  would  have  been  pulling  at  hazard  a  game,  which,  with  pru- 
-'  dence,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  allies. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Cunpsignor  1T81.— CoatinuDd. 

CoRNWALLis  had  now  little  hope  of  escape,  bul  from  Clio- 
ton.  To  him  he  had  found  means  to  represent  his  situatioD ; 
and  closely  invested  as  ho  was,  he  received  on  answer  to  his 
communication.  By  this  he  was  informed,  ihat  troops  would, 
if  possible,  embark  from  New  York  for  his  relief,  by  the  Sth 
of  October. 

Clinton,  hoping  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  project' 
ed  an  expedition  against  New  London,  in  Connecticut,  the 
command  of  which  he  gave  to  Arnold,  lately  returned  from 
Virginia.  The  access  to  the  port  of  New  I,ondon,  waa 
guarded  by  forts  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  erected  on  the  Op- 
■"'  posite  banks  of  the  Thames.  Fort  Trumbull  was  easily  cap- 
.,   tured.     The  garrison  of  fort  Griswold  was  composed  of  miU- 
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iutd  deliberated,  the  small  chance  that  waa  left  him  of  esca-  PART  111, 
pin  V  in  this  way,  was  destroyed.  pekiod  ii. 

The  comhined  arniiea  moved  from  Williamsburg,  on  the  <"■*'■  "«•■ 
Sfith  of  September,  and  in  five  days  were  collected  in  the  vi-  '-^'v^,/ 
cioityof  Yorktown.     Their  whole  force  amounted  to  16,000;    1791. 
7,000  of  whom  were  French.     They  commenced  their  works   yoAwwu 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  in  which  they  mode  rapid    buicRcd. 
advances,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  tire  fromtho  fort.     On  the 
9lh,   several   batteries   were   completed,   and  a  destructive 
cannonade  commenced.      On  the    Ilth,   they  began   their 
•econd  parallel,  which  was  only  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  fort. 

In  order  to  complete  their  trenches,  it  was  necessary  to 
dislodge  the  Englbh  from  two  redoubts  which  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  main  works.     Washington  detemuned  on  at-     ^.^ 
tempting  them  by  assault,  and  aware  of  the  emulation  be-     xno  n- 
tween  the  two  armies,  assigned  to  the  French,  under  Baron  doubta  at- 
da  Viomeanil,  the  taking  of  one ;  while,  to  the  Americans,  '^JSLi 
imder  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  and  Colonel  Hamilton,  he  as- 
Buned  the  capture  of  the  other.     The  ardour  and  eloquence 
of  tlie  officera  were  equalled  by  the  valor  of  their  troops. 
Their  onset  was  so  furious,  that  the  British,  though  they 
bnvely  resisted,  could  not  long  withstand.     Boih  the  redoubto 
were  taken,  not,  however,  without  loss  U>  the  allies,  of  which 
the  French  suiTered  the  greatest  share. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  British,  under  General  Aber-  ThJ^riflih. 
cnmbie,  made  a  vigorous  sortie,   took  two   batteries,  and  under  Aba- 
miked  eleven  cannon.     They  were  charged  furiously  by  the    cmmbie, 
Fiench,  under  De  Noailles,  and  driven  back  to  their  entrench-  *"    ^  *°^ 
ments. 

The  British  general  made  one  more  etfort,  which  had  he, 
as  advised,  sooner  attempted,  might  perhaps  have  saved  his 
army.  This  was  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night,  to  Glouces- 
ter Point,  where  a  small  garrison  of  the  British,  commanded 
5'  Tarleton,  were  watched  by  the  French,  under  De  Choiseul. 
e  intended  to  leave  the  aick  and  wounded ;  whom,  in  a  let- 
tar  to  Washington,  he  recommended  to  his  generosity.  His 
army  were  to  embark  in  three  divisions.  A  part  had  already 
crossed,  and  landed  at  Gloucester  Point ;  a  part  were  upon  ComnUb 
the  river  ;  the  third  division  alone  had  not  embarked.  The  mteiiipu  to 
air  and  the  water  were  calm,  and  his  hopes  of  escape  were  ••*»?•■ 
high.  In  a  moment,  the  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  tempest 
arose.  The  very  elements  seemed  armed  against  him,  as  if 
ha  was  checked  by  an  invisible  power  which  watched  over 
die  destiny  of  thtr  American  people,  and  which  before,  by  the 
awelling  of  the  waters,  had  saved  their  army  from  his  graap. 
The  wind  and  rain  were  violent,  and  his  boats  wore  cbiven 
down  the  river.  The  day  appeared,  and  the  besiegers  dis- 
eorering  their  situation,  opened  a  destrucUve  fire  upon  the 
d  and  weakened  aimy ;  and  they  were  glad,  when  the 
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^  abating  tempest  allowed,  to  return  to  tbeir  almost  dismantled 

'  fortilicatioTia. 

Seeing  no  hope  of  eacape,  his  army  incessantly  wasting  by 

'  the  desiructivo  fire  of  the  American  works,  Comwallis  no 
longer  delayed  lo  treat  for  a  surrender.  Before  noon,  on  the 
ITth,  ho  seul  a  flag  to  Washington,  requesting  a  cessation  trf 
arms  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  terms  of  surrender.  Washington,  fearing 
the  arrival  of  British  troops,  refused  to  grant  a  truce  longer 
than  two  hours  ;  and  signified,  that  within  that  lime,  he  should 
expect  propositions.     Comwallis  wished  to  obtain  liberty  fm 

'■  the  European  troops  to  return  to  ihcir  homes,  upon  their  pa- 
role of  not  again  serving  in  the  American  war :  and  also  to 
make  terms  for  the  Americans  who  had  followed  his  fortunes. 
Both  these  conditions  Washington  refused,  as  the  European 
soldiers  would  be  at  liberty  to  serve  in  garrisons  at  home ; 
and  the  case  of  the  citizens  belonged  to  the  civil  autbori^. 
All  that  the  most  earnest  persuasion  could  obtain  from  Wash- 
ington on  this  point,  was  permission  for  a  sloop,  laden  with 
such  persons  as  Comwallis  selected,  to  be  allowed  to  pass, 
without  search  or  visit,  to  New  York  \  he  being  accountable 
for  the  number  of  persons  it  carried,  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  remaining  British  force  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
;  the  land  army,  with  its  munitions,  to  the  Americans; 
irine,  to  the  French. 
Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  cnpilnlaiion,  ilio  jwsis  of  Vork- 
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ra,  forget  to  acknowledge  their  supreme  obligation  FART  m 
to  the  Great  Commander  and  Rdler  of  armies  aod  of  na-  pbbiod  n. 

^OBM.  CRIP.  zu. 

Waahington  would  gladly  have  detained  the  French  fleet  to  ^•^-^'••^ 
cooperate  in  a  deaccnt  upon  Charleston ;  but  de  Grasse  be-  ITil. 
faig  under  orders  from  the  French  court,  to  be  in  the  West  jJ^^^^J?* 
luies  on  a  certain  day,  dared  not  hazard  the  detention  of  his  tiw  Wmk 
fieet;  and  made  sail  for  those  islands  without  delay.  din. 

General  La  Fayette,  who  had  sought  America  in  heradrer-  LtFijaOa 
dty,  left  her  as  soon  as  prosperity  dawned  upon  her  fortunes.    "^JJ^b.*" 
He  embarked  about  this  time  for  France,  leaving  deep,  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  people,  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  and 
hia  serrices. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


VERMONTwas.  at  this  period,  an  independent  nation.    That    1781. 
its  territory  was  first  setUed  by  grants  from  New  Hampshire,  ^y"*^™^^ 
and  afterwards  decided,  by  the  English  government,  to  belong      •"»'*■ 
10  New  York,  are  facts  which  have  already  been  slated.     Had 
New  York,  at  the  time  of  this  decision,  given  quiet  possession 
of  the  soil  lo  those  individuals  who  had  purchased,  and  culli- 
nttad  farms  under  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  would  now  hare 
been  a  portion  of  that  slate.     But  it  being  aitempiod  to  eject 
those  settlers  by  force,  they  forcibly  resisted. 

Id  this  situation,  the  inhabilanta  applied  to  congress  for  its 
interference,  and  were,  by  this  body,  recommended  to  submit, 
fi>T  a  time,  to  the  authority  of  New  York  ;  but,  being  resolutely     ,--• 
opposed  to  this  step,  they  met  in  conveniion,   in  ]777,  and  DMliuwiit. 
declared  the  New  Hampshire  grants  to  be  an  independent    Kirind*- 
■tate,  under  the  tide  of  "  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont ;"    V^^- 
ihe  firpi  appellation,  and  the  ungrateful  "  alias,"  being  aftei- 
wards  dropped. 

Their  afiairs  were,  at  first,  managed  by  several  of  ihe  lend- 
ing men,  called  "  a  Council  of  Safety."  Their  first  legisla- 
tnra  met  at  Windsor,  in  March,  1778.  In  the  same  month,  a 
portion  of  the  towns  east  of  Connecticut  river,  petitioned  to 
nnite  with  Vermont.  To  this  request  the  Vermontese  acce- 
ded ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  union  was,  the  following  year,  dissolved. 

Application  was  next  made  to  congress  for  admission  into 
iha  confederacy,  but  New  York  presented  a  counter-memorial ; 
■ad,  in  consequence,  the  separate  existence  of  Vermont  at  » 
•tale,  was  not  acknowledged. 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^n^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^n 

i 

THE    AMEKrCANS   EXHAUBrED   BY   WAK. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  the  situation  of  Vermont  was  singu- 
lar in  the  extreme.     The  politicians  of  thai  settlement,  al  Um 
head  of  whom  were  Governor  Chittenden,  and  the  bruthera 
Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  while  they  had  boldly,  but  warily,  main 
tatned  its  rights  against  the  claims  of  New  York,  New  Hanip- 
ehire,  and  the  decisions  of  congreas,  had,  al  the  same  time 
defended  the  territory,  frontier  as  it  was,  against  the  British 
.  by  secret  negotiations,  which  had,  for  their  apparent  object 
1  ihai  Vermont  should  place  itself  under  British  protection 

would  have  risen  in  vengeance  against  the  rulers  who  ibui 
preserved  them,  hat!  they  known  the  means  by  which  theii 
protection  was  effected.     Alfaira  were,  however,  coming  to  ■ 
crisis,  and  but  for  the  fortunate  capture  of  Comwallis,  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of  ihos* 
patriotic  men,  who  ran  such  personal  hazards  to  save  the 
people,  against  their  own  will ;  and  play  a  political  game  fo 
thoir  advantage. 

The  great  effort  made  by  congress  in  the  winter  of  1780— 
81,  bad  enabled  them  to  provide  for  the  campaign  of  the  eh- 
suing  season.     It  was  most  fortunate  for  America  that  the  n. 
suit  was  favorable  ;  for  such  was  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
government,  that  it  seems  impossible  that  another  active  ai.i 
expensive  campaign  could  have  been  sustained.     There  waa 
no  fault  in  the  arrangments  of  congress  ;  no  remission  of  ac 
tivity,  prudence,  and  patriotism,  on  the  part  of  the  treasurer 

n 

i 
t 
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their  annies,  panicul&rly  that  of  Comwallis,  they  no  longer  PART  in. 
suppressed  tbeii  discontent.  When  thejr  saw  that,  notwith-  pkmod  a 
Handing  all  their  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  nothine  re*  o^'-  m. 
inained  to  tliem  on  the  American  shores  but  New  York,  ■-^■'^i-' 
Charleston,  and  Sarannah ;  and  that  these  posts  could  only  1789. 
be  maintained  by  strong  fleets  and  garrisons,  all  hope  of  re-  ''1^1. ^'^f^ 
dncing  the  Americans  to  subjection  vanished,  and  to  close  a  wi^ibc 
nseless  and  ruinous  war,  was  the  decided  wish  of  the  people.  pMce  with 
Still  the  icing,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  *™»™*- 
fbowed  his  unwUUngness  to  relinquish  his  sway  over  what 
hs  had,  during  his  life,  considered  his  patrimony.     The  peo- 

26,  however,  persisted  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  loudly 
imanded  the  rentoval  of  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to 
messnres  so  much  against  the  public  interest. 

The  house  of  commons,  moved  by  this  expression  of  feeling, 
u  well  as  by  the  eloquent  speeches  of  General  Conway,  and    pgi„„^ 
others,  voted,  "  that  Aey  should  consider  as  enemies  to  his  PuuJSent 
majesty  and  their  country,  all  who  should  adviao,  or  attempt,  t*^n  mau- 
a  lurther  prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of     "i^^« 
America."     This  vote  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the 
office  of  prime  minister,  by  Lord  North,  and  the  appointment 
of  an  administration  favorable  to  peace. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  now  superseded  in  command  by  Sir     Sir  tiny 
OnyCarlelon;  whose  conciliating  conduct  as  governor  of  Can-    t^f^^ 
■da,  bad  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  Americans.     The  gen-     Clinton 
oral  sentiment    of  all  parties  was    favorable  to  peace ;  and 
afler  this,  there  were  no  hostile  operations,  except  a  few  of 
inconsiderable  importance  in  South  Carolina.     In  one  of  these, 
fell  the  young  and  gallant  Colonel  Laurens,  lamented   by 
Washington  and  the  whole  army. 

Admiral  Digby,  who  the  summer  before  had  arrived  in 
New  York,  with  reinforcements,  was  appointed,  with  Carle- 
lan,  by  the  British  ministry,  to  treat  with  the  Americana  for    FnnUe^ 
psace,  on  the  ground  of  acknowledging  their  independence  ;^lui of  tha 
but  congress,  finding  that  parliament  had  not  sanctioned  this  ^'*''^i|° 
Step  of  the  minialiy,  refused  to  negotiate  with  their  agents,  vanu^e  orar 
Neither  could  the  ministry  succeed  in  an  effort  to  destroy    congnn. 
tbeii  alliance  with  France,  by  procuring  the  American  govem- 
mMit  to  treat  separately  from  its  ally. 

Congress  were,  however,  careful  to  bo  ready  for  the  first 
honorable  overtures  which  they  should  receive.     They  ap- 
pointed four  distinguished  men,  already  in  Europe,  as  their  .Tj^?- 
agents.     These  were  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams  their  minis-  .ndLaui^ 
tor  at  the  Hague,  John  Jay  their  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain,  comnuHrion. 
and  Henry  Laurens  first  appointed  to  the  post  now  filled  by  (*fJiJ*L^^ 
llifr.  Adama,  but  taken  on  his  passage  by  an  EngUsh  Irigate, 
and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Ainil  19. 

Mr.  Adams  procured,  from  the  states  of  Holland,  on  the  1 9lh  ^^5^  ^ 
of  April,  the  recognition  of  American  independence.     On  the  ™^pen. 
8tli  of  Octnber,  he  obtained  a  trea^  of  amtty  and  oommerce ;     deaoa. 


TREATY    OP   PEACE. 

il  long  after,  a  loan  of  money,  to  the  great  relief  of  hu 

■  exhausted  country. 

lel  tho  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  the  court  of 
'  Si.  Janiea  sent  Mr.  Filzlierbert   and   Mr.  Oswald.      On  iho 
aOih  of  January,  1783,  preliminaty  articles  of  peace  won> 
signed  at  Versailles. 

The  definitive  treaty  was  deferred  until  the  adjustment  of 
aflairs  between  England  and  France,  the  ally  of  America,  and 
Fas  not  signed  until  the  3d  of  Sepiember,  1763. 

The  terms  granted  to  America  by  this  treaty,  in  respect  to 
ixtent  of  territory,  and  right  to  the  lisherios,  were  equal  lo 
he  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  English  ministera  then 
n  power,  seemed  to  bo  aware  of  tho  policy  of  making  Ame> 
rica  independent  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name :  probably  the 
more  so,  as  a  contrary  disposition  was  manifested  by  Fmnce. 
Both  powers  behoved  that  if  she  remained  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence, il  must,  from  the  posture  of  aflairs,  be  upon  France, 
rather  than  upon  England.  Tho  American  negotiators  were 
men  of  great  ability  and  ardent  patriotism,  and  well  knew 
how  to  turn  this  state  of  things  to  the  advantage  of  theii 
country. 

But  in  the  general  pacification,  and  amidst  the  protracted 

negotiations  of  the  several  parties,  nothing  was  alipulated  on 

'  c  subject  of  neutral  rights,  which  had  been  the  movini;  cause 

e  coalilion  against  England  ;  and  thus  u  door  was  Icli  o[)cn 

r  future  contention  and  bloodshed. 


TSHPTATION    AND   BTBRH   REBim.  SSI 

To  tempt  Wasliington  to  countenance  these  views,  one  of  PABTin. 
the  older  colonels  of  the  arrny,*  was  fixed  upon,  who  wrote  pebioo  D. 
bim  ft  letter  in  a  smooth  and  artful  strain.     He  commented  on  °"^'  '<'■ 
die  weakness  of  republics,  and  the  benelits  of  mixed  govern-  '-*"^~*-' 
■wnts.     He  insinuated  that  the  same  abilities  which  had  gui-  ^T"' 
dod  the  country  so  gloriously  through  the  storm,  must  now  be  teE^t^iT 
the  most  suit^le  to  conduct  it  through  the  gentler  paths  of    Iwann*  ■ 
peace.      There  was  a  prejudice  existing  which  confounded       ''''*' 
monarchy  with  tyranny,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  choose, 
with  a  nH3narchical  government,  some  title,  apparently  mora 
moderate,  but  the  writer  believed,  "  that  strong  arguments 
might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of  King,"  which, 
Bocoaceived,  "  would  be  attended  with  some  material  advan- 
Ugas." 

Waahington  was  astonished,  displeased,  and  grieved.  He 
nplieil.thatno  occurrence  during  the  war,  had  given  him  more 
pwnful  sensations,  than  to  learn  that  such  ideas  existed  in  the  Hii  iteraia 
■nny — ideas  which  he  "  must  view  with  abhorrence,  and  re-  '"'^  t"  *• 
(mbend  with  severity."  "  I  am  at  a  loss,"  said  he,  "  to  conceive  '•"f" 
what  pnrt  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to 
•n  address,  which  to  me,  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs which  could  befall  my  country.  If  1  am  not  deceived 
n  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  per- 
aon,  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the 
aune  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no 
mm  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample  justice  done 
to  the  army,  than  1  do ;  and,  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence, 
Ui  a  conalitulional  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the 
■tmoat  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion. 
Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  yout 
flonntry,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me, 
to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and  never  commu- 
nicate, as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  n  sentiment  of  the 
bka  nature." 

Thus  nipped  in  the  bud,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  pro- 
ject of  making  Washington  a  king.      But  the  causes  of  the 
■imy's  discontent  remained,  although  congress  had  taken  some 
■laps  towards  tlieir  removal.      Washington  repeatedly  urged 
die  subject  upon  their  attention;  yet  the  designing  among  the  MudiUi 
officers  insinuated,  that  he  had  not  itdvocated  their  cause  with  '^  ^'f^ 
■officient  zeal.      The  answer  to  a  memorial,  which  they  had  jy^^,^ 
presented  to  congress,  had  not  fully  met  their  wisltes.     It  was 
on  this  occasion  diat  an  anonymous  paper  was  circulated,  now 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Major  John  Armstrong,  then 
■a  aid-de-camp  to  General  Gates.  .b-iwA 

.  It  was  composed  with  great  ability ,  Never  was  a  wn-  o'lH^JHJ 
ting  more  crLlciUatud  to  become  a  firebrand  of  diMcord.  Thci'3  imiE  «- 
Wia  tralh  in  its  reprirsentalions  of  iho  toils,  nnJ  yet  tmrcqui-  ^"'^^J^,^''^ 

■Thi*  i*  niatcti  on  Ihe  nnlhorily  oT  Hr,  Spailu,  Lf  nihan  Ibensmief  iki) 
<tewiiD0t|iTeB.    Sci«"8[ii)k*'  liltof  Wwhinj[tDB' 
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PAltT  111,  ted  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  officers :  but  the  countir 
PERIOD  II.  had  not  desencd  the  insiiiuaiii)n,  o(  bciii<;  so  far  from  doing 
oiiiP.  XII.  Justice  to  her  defenders,  that  "  she  trampled  on  their  rights, 
■^■--""•^  iliadained  their  cries,  and  insulted  their  distresses."     Yet  snch 
was  the  language  of  the  address.     It  advised  the  officers  "to 
change  the  milk-and-water  style"  of  their  memorial  to  con- 
gress, and  no  longer  appeal  to  their  justice,  but  keep  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  appeal  to  their  fears. 
1T83  This  paper  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  officers  on  the  ensu- 

WsshinK-     ing  jjy      Washington,  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the  armj', 
"f«suiun."    h^  not  availed  himself  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to 
seek  the  pleasures  of  home,  but  had  remained  in  the  camp. 
He  now  saw  that  the  dreaded  crisis  had  arrived.     Intent  on 
HU  nMe    guiding  deliberations  which  he  could  not  suppress,  he  called 
"coiSuti" "'  ^*  officers  to  a  meeting  somewhat  later  than  the  one  appoint- 
ed in  the  anonymous  appeal,  to  which,  in  his  orders,  he  allu- 
ded with  disapprobation. 

In  the  interim,  he  prepared  a  written  address.  The  offi- 
cers met.  The  Father  of  his  Country  rose,  to  read  the  manu- 
script which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Not  being  able  to  distin- 
He  meets  guish  its  characters,  he  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe  them 
™1  ?^^™'  with  his  liandkerchief.  "  My  eyea,"  said  he,  "have  grown 
can.  (lim  in  the  service  of  ray  country,  but  I  never  doubted  her 
justice."  This  was  a  preface,  worthy  of  the  paper  which  he 
read.  He  alluded  in  the  most  touching  manner,  to  the  suf- 
ferings and  services  of  the  army,  in  which  he  too  had  borne 
his  share.  He  treated  with  becoming  severity,  the  proposi- 
tion, made  in  the  anonymous  paper,  to  seek  by  unlawful 
means,  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  He  assured  them  that 
congress,  though  slow  in  their  deliberations,  were  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  army ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to 
tarnish  the  renown  of  their  brilliant  deeds,  by  an  irreparable 
act  of  rashness  and  folly ;  and  finally,  he  pledged  them  his 
utmost  exertions  to  assist  in  procuring  from  congress  the  just 
reward  of  their  meritorious  services. 

The  officers  listened  to  the  voice  which  they  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  respect  and  obey ;  and  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion was  hushed.     His  pledge  of  using  his  influence  with 
Ha  writes     Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  army,  was  performed  in  a  iRanaer 
ooDgms  in  which  showed  how  deeply  he  hod  their  cause  at  heart.     "  If," 
thaif  liehalf,  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  that  body,  "the  whole  army  hare  not 
merited  whatever  a  gratoful  people  can  bestow,  then  have  I 
been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and  built  opinion  on  -the  baaia 
of  error.     If  this  country  should  not,  in  the  event,  perfonn 
every  thing  wliich  has  been  requested  in  the  late  memorial  la 
congress,  then  will  my  belief  become  vain,  and   the    hope 
that  has  been  excited,  void  of  foundation.     And  if,  (as  has 
boon  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  passions,) 
the  officers  of  tho  army  arc  to  be  the  only  suflerers  by  thu 
revolution ;  if  retiring  from  the  Geld,  they  are  to  grow  old  iti 
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pOvsT^,  wretchedness,  and  contempt ;  if  they  ue  to  wade  PART  lU. 
thTaiigh  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  P£B1(h>IL 
remnant  of  that  life  to  charity,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  o*'-  m- 
in  honor ;  then  shall  I  have  learned  what  ingratitude  is ;  ■•^i-^ 
then  shall  I  have  realized  a  tale  which  will  embitter  every 
moment  of  my  future  life." 

Congress  used  their  utmoat  exertions  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cy. They  commuted  the  half-pay  which  had  been  pledged 
to  the  officers  for  a.  sum  equal  to  flvo  years'  full  pay. 

The  news  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  was  1T88. 
first  receiTed  in  a  letter  from  La  Fayette.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  ^P"!  IB. 
•oon  communicated  it  officially;  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  ^£"jJ2* 
jnst  eight  yeare  from  the  battle  of  Lexington — the  beginning  eight  jtm 
of  the  war,  the  joyful  certainty  of  ita  close  was  proclaimed  ft"""'"""*- 
bom  head-quartcra  to  the  American  army.  '" 

The  officers  now  satisfied,  the  army  was  disbanded  with'     Nor.  3. 
oat  tumult,  November,  1783.     They  mingled  with  their  fel-  ^"^^ 
low-citizens,  ever  through  future  yeare  to  be  honored  for  be-     biulfld 
longing  to  that  patriotic  band.     It  is  now  nearly  sixty  yeare 
since  ita  existence,  and  still  there  remains  here  and  there  a 
silver-headed  veteran  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  he  was  a.  revolu- 
tionary soldier."     It  is  the  pass-word  to  honour.     At  all  pat- 
riotic meefings,  the  first  place  is  assigned  him ;    and  a  grate- 
fid  country  has  liberally  provided  for  his  wants. 

The  Americans  soon  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  their   Amniewi 
independence,  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  European  pow-    i=^"P«»- 
ers.     Holland  was  the  only  nation,  except  France,  by  which  kncmleiM 
it  had  been    acknowled^d,   previous  to  its  recognition  by  brSwejEio, 
Gieat  Britain,  in  1783.     The  acknowledgment  was  made  by  ^^^ 
Sweden,  on  the  5ih  of  February,  1783;  by  Denmark,  on  the     Runia. 
3Sth  of  February  i  by  Spain,  on  the  24th  of  March ;  and  by 
Russia,  in  July.      Treaties  of  amity  and    commerce   were, 
about  the  same  periods,  concluded  with  each  of  these  powers 
Prussia  did  not  come  into  these  measures  until  1785. 

On  the  25lli  of  November,  the  British  troops  evacuated  ^^^SL 
New  York,  and  a  detachment  from  the  American  army  en-  of  Naw 
tered  it.  y<»k- 

On  the  4th  of  December,  the  separation  of  Washington 
from  his  officere  took  place  at  New  York.     The  long  and  X*'!JH^ 
•rentful  period  which  they  had  passed  together ;  the  dangera     ,^1^  ^ 
they  had  mutually  shared  ;    the  reflection  that  they  parted  to  oommutdn 
iDeet  no  more  ;    and,  above  all,  the  thought  that  they  might 
never  again  behold  die  face  of  their  beloved  commander,  filled 
dieir  hearts  with  sorrow.  w«h- 

From  New  York,  Washington  hastened  to  Annapolis,  where  ,q„,,  ^' 
flongress  was  then  in  session.  He  immediately  waited  on  counu  wcra 
ihem  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  commission.  A  public  BdjiutMli 
ndience  was  appointed  for  diat  purpose,  on  the  23d  of  De-    pa^tnit 

^-j,  when,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  deeply  affected    Dothing 

,  he  resigned  his  offices,  and  commending  his  cons-     """*• 
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PAST  ilL  try  to  the  protection  of  God,  retired  to  Mount  Veiwm,  fbllaw 
IBBIOD  li.  ed  by  the  benedictions  of  America,  and  the  Mlmiratinn  of  tin 
CUP.  II-   world. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Depranioa  labwqocnt  to  Un  Wv. 


1TS4.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  United  Statea,  although  dw^ 
EUuuwhI  had  burst  the  bonds  of  European  thraldom,  were  in  a  d» 
**!ILiufii.''"  plorable  condition.  A  heavy  debt  encumbeTed  the  goreni- 
ment;  and  a.  eimilar  burden  rested  upon  almoat  every  corpo- 
ration within  it.  Agriculture,  trade  and  manuiactttres  had  de- 
cayed during  the  war ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  wen 
nearly  destitute  of  clothing,  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Immediately  oAer  the  peace  was  announced,  the  Dritiah  aaat 
over  a  great  quantity  of  cloths,  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
were  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  thus  almost  all  the 
money  of  the  country  was  collected  and  carried  abroad,  fin 
nation  being  in  debt  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  payment, 
heavy  taxes  were  necedsarily  imposed.  This  increaaad  the 
^1^™***  discontent,  which  already  prevailed  among  the  people,  to  aa 
,.^.  alarming  degree.  The  slate  governments  resorted  to  variant 
measures  for  the  relief  of  their  cj^zens.  In  Uhode  Island, 
the  government  issued  a  quantity  of  paper-money,  redeemar- 
ble  at  a  future  day ;  this  measure,  however,  only  involved 
them  in  all  the  difficulties  which  the  general  government  had 
experienced  from  the  same  cause  ; — depreciation  of  thaii 
bills,  and  lose  of  public  credit. 

The  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  country  at  length  pn>> 

duccd  insurrections.     In  August,  nearly  fideen  hundred  i»< 

-^j^^  .    aurgents  assembled  nndcr  arms  at  Northampton,  and  look 

iiunm-c-    possession  of  the  court-house.     Their  object  was  to  prevent 

tiun»  at     the  siltingB  of  the  court  of  common  plena,  and,  of  course,  the 

Mn  onir  issuing  of  executions,  under  certain  obnoxious  laws.     'J'h» 

WmcHiei.  governor  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  on  the  ciiiiens  to  an^ 

press  such  treasonable  proceedings ;  but  his  proclamatimi  «rab 

disregarded.     In  the  next  month,  a  scene  similar  to  that  al 

Nonliamplon,  was  acted  at  Worcester.     A  body  of  men,  ex> 

ceeding  ^ree  hundred,  assembled,  and  compelled  the  couil 

there  silling,  to  adjourn. 

The  leader  of  the  malcontents  in  MoMachusetta,  waa  Dvft> 

iel  Shays.     At  the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  he  marched 

1T8T.     into  SpringReld,  where  the  sujirome  judicial  court  was  StitiaA 

-»!»V'    '"(i  *'*°^  possession  of  the  cnurt-houae.     H«  (hen  appoiaiM 

BtMUiuD.    a.  commiuee,  who  waited  on  the  omrt  wiih  m  ofdw,  POMohiii 
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IB  the  humble  form  of  a  potilion,  requesting  them  not  to  prO'  PARTllL 
ceed  to  businesa.  fsuoD  B. 

The  number  of  insurgents  iocreased ;  the  posture  of  af-  oeat.  n. 
fuTS  became  alarming ;  and  an  army  of  4,000  men  wa«  at  *— ■-•'^fc/ 
length  ordered  out  for  their  dispersion.  This  force  was  pla-  17ST. 
ced  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lincoln.  His  first  measure  h^q'^h 
«u  to  march  to  Worcester,  where  he  ai!brded  such  protec*  an  vmj  u 
li(Mi  to  the  court,  that  it  resumed  and  executed  the  judicial  Worcewi. 
ftmctions.     He  next  gave  orders  to  General  Shepard  to  collect  ^^ 

a  sufGcjent  force  to  secure  the  arsenal  at  Springfield.     Accor-  shepwd  lo 
dlngly,  he  raised  about  900  men,  which  were  reinforced  by  Spnngflald, 
300  militia,  from  the  county  of  Hampshire.     At  the  head  of  ^j^'^'^'V 
this  force,  he  marched  as  directed,  to  Springfield ;  where  not      niwb. 
being  able  to  persuade  the  multitude  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
ba  fired  upon  them,  and  killed  three  men.     The  rioters  fell 
into  confusion,  and  soon  dispersed. 

Commiaaionera  were  appointed  by  the  government  of  Mas-  rj^y^^^  ^^ 
Mchnsetta,  empowered  to  promise  pardon,  on  certain  condi-  tried^foDr- 
tiODS,  to  all  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Several  hundreds  re-  ,^!f^*"'' 
cMved  the  benefit  of  the  commission.  Fourteen  only  were  ciscutcd. 
sentenced  to  death,  and  these  were  afterwards  pardoned. 

A  proposal  waa  this  year,  made  to  amend  the  articles  of  ^''?^  ^ 
eonfeideralion.     The  present  frame  of  government,  although  cm  form  d 
it  had  served,  during  the  presswe  of  danger,  to  keep  the  sev-  goTcnuMoL 
oral  parts  of  the  nation  together,  was  now  found  inadequate 
to  the  national  exigencies.     In  forming  the  original  articles, 
gnat  care  had  been  taken  to  withhold  any  delegation    of 
power,  which  might  hereafler  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual states.     Congress  had  no  authority  to  enforce  its  or- 
dinances i  and  now  that  the  pressure  of  pubhc  danger  was 
Eemoved,  they  were  contemned  and  disregarded.     Some  of 
the  states  had  violated  treaties  which  had  been  formed  with 
foreign  nations,   and  some  had  refused  to  adopt  a  system  of 
impost  which  had  been  devised.     It  became  evident  that  no- 
■hing  could  put  a  stop  to  evils  of  this  description,  bnt  a  mors 
energetic  form  of  govemmenL 

In  1783,  John  Adams,  then  in  Europe,  suggested  to  con- 
gress the  expediency  of  strengthening  the  general  govem- 
ment.     On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  1785,  a  convention  of  delegates,  from  five  of  the    jiJ^JJl 
mi^le  states,  met  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  who  came  to  the   niee?froL 
conclusion,  that  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  ex-  £*«  bIbm. 
iHing  government,  would  be  efiectual  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country.     Congress  approved  their  proceedings,  and  passed  a 
roBoluiion,  recommending  a  general  convention  of  delegates, 
to  be  holden  at  Philadelphia. 

In  May,  1787,  the  convendon  met,  and  instead  of  amend-     ITtT. 
mf  the  niticles  of  confederation,  they  proceeded  lo  form  a  new  ^^^jHJ?^ 
MOttitntion.     Their  debates  were  long  and  arduons.     A  mo-    phiiuld 
■MtDW  political  experiment  was  lo  be  tried,  and  the  desti-       pbis. 
'  19 
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PART  ni.  nieB  of  unbom  millions  hung  upon  their  deliberadoDS.     Re- 
PERiOD  II.  apccting  many  articles  of  the  constitution,  much  honest  diT- 
uHip.  II.  Terence  of  opinion  existed ;  and  in  particular,  where  the  strength 
i.^'v^*^  of  the  new  government  came  in  question.     On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  considered,  that,  if  the  government  was  made  too  weak, 
a  state  of  anarchy,  and  consequent  revolution,  would  ensue  ; 
on  the  other,  that  if  it  were  made  too  strong,  America  would 
lose  the  blessings  of  liberty,  which  she  had  bled  at  every  pore 
to  obtain;  and  only  make  an  exchange  of  foreign,  for  domes' 
lie  oppression.  . 

■  7S7.         Some  of  these  politicians  thought  the  only  safe  mode  of 
Political     reasoning  was  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  that  all 
'fruBf'n  of  speculations  not  drawn  from  this  source,  should  be  condemn- 
ihe  conaiiiu'  ed  as  impracticable,  and  visionary.     These  looked  for  an  ex- 
iion.       ample  to  the  constitution  of  England,  as  containing  the  beat 
form  of  government  actually  existing.     Others  believed  that 
as  the    circumstances  of  the   limes   changed,    governments 
should   accommodate    themselves  to  the  change ; — that  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  the  situation  of  America,  had 
no  parallels  in  history ; — and  that  therefore  the  track  of  no 
former  nation  could  serve  as  the  guide  to  their  voyage  :    bul 
like  the  discoverer  of  their  continent,  ihey  must  lay  their 
course  through  an  untravelled  way,  with  nothing  to  guide 
them  but  the  light  of  heaven,  and  their  own  observation.     The 
happy  medium  probably  lies  between  the  extremes  of  theso 
two  opinioi^  ;    and  the  constitution  framed,  being  a  cumprth 
mise  between  them,  the  form  of  government,  which  it  pre- 
scribes, is  probably,  on  that  account,  more  perfect  than  if 
either  side  had  wholly  prevailed. 

Connected  with  these  ideas  concerning  the  greater  or  less 

degree  of  strength  proper  to  give  to  the  new  governmeitl,  was 

the  subject  of  ihe  consolidation,  or  strict  independence  of  the 

^T9  s^'i'   stales.     Those  who  desired  the  general  government  to  pos- 

fcmms  °  scss  great  strength,  were  charged  by  their  opponents,  with 

■utF,       wishing  to  so  arrange  it,  that  in  the  play  of  its  parts,  it  would 

break  down,    and  subject  to  itself,  the   slate    governments. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  feared  oppression  more  than 

anarchy,  watched,  with  a  jealous  eye,  every  infringement  of 

state  rights.     Those  in  favor  of  holding  the  states  strongljr 

united,  were  called,  at  this  time  federalists,  and  theiioi^to- 

iionls,  ami -federalists. 

Other  points  of  dispute  arose  which  were  still  more  dui> 

gerous,  because  they  divided  parties  by  geographical  linM 

The  most  difficult  of  these,  regarded  the  representation,  in 

P.iiuu  in  the  congress,  of  ihe  slave-holding  stales.     The  non -stave  hold- 

Otm'L'iiawd  ^'^  contended  that  the  number  of  representatives  sent,  shoold 

uid  compro-  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  white  inhabitants. 

■nUed.      This  would  bring  some  states,  whose  whole  population  was 

great,  upon  a  level  with  others,  where  the  number  of  inbabit- 

ants  was  comparatively  small ;  and  members  from  ihesv  stKtsS 
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would  not  give  their  consent  to  such  an  apportion ment.     The  PAHTUL 
•Uvea  were  at  length  allowed  to  be  reckoned,  in  settling  the  PCBIOD  U 
quota  of  representativea,  as  equal  to  three-fifths  of  an  equal  ciuf.  n.. 
anotber  of  free  white  ii^abitants.     That  tbeae  groat  difficul-  ^"'v-^.' 
ties  were  compromised,  holds  up  this  convention,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  future  times,  of  the  triumph  of  strong  patriotism  and 
honest  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  over  party  feeling  and  sec- 
tional prejudice. 

It  was  not  without  a  struggle,  that  the  new  coDstiluEioo  was     1TS9. 
adopted.     Eleven  of  the  states  were,  however,  early  in  the  Fnleral  «»■ 
year    1789,  brought   lo  decide  in  favor  of  its  ratification.     Jj^li^ 
Rhode  Island,  which  sent  no  members  to  the  convention,  and 
North  Carolina,  refused  to  accept  it. 

The  supreme  authority  in  whose  name  the  constitution  is 
promulgated,  is  that  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  Slal«a ;"  the  Ita  naaiMm 
objects  for  which  they  ordain  and  establish,  and  bind  them-   ^nll'S' 
selves  to  obey  its  precepts,are"ta  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
estabhsh  justice,  insure  domestic    tranquillity,   promote  the  lu  objeeu. 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity." 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Union,  is  vested  in  a 
senate   and  house   of  representatives,  the  latter  to  be  chosen  The  papaUi 
for  two  years  by  electors  quabficd  lo  choose  representatives  brancliortLi 
to  the  slate  legislatures  ; — each  to  have  been  for  seven  years    gi«unu«. 
sn  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  twenty-live 
years  of  age.     Representatives  are  to  be  appointed  in  each 
slate,  according  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  lest  the 
congress  should  become  too  numerous,  the  apportionment  is 
varied,  once  in  ten  years  allcr  the  taking  of  the  census. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  state, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  slate  legislatures.     The  term  of  service   ^\M  itaiet 
is  six  years  ;  but  the  first  senate  was  to  be  so  chosen,  that  repniwnwd 
one  third  of  the  members  had  two  years  to  remain  in  office,  "^^J^  ^' 
another  four,  and  another  six;  so  that  thereafter  no  more  paciiybriU 
than  one  third  of  the  senate  should  bo  composed  of  new  mem-     »etM». 
bers.     A  senator  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  country 
nine  years,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  house  of  representatives  choose  their  presiding  officer,  PmUlini 
who  is  called  the  speaker.  The  senate  are  presided  over  by  o"""""- 
the  Tice-]iicsident  of  the  United  States. 

These  two  houses  are  called  the  Congress.     They  must  Time  of  h*- 
■it  at  least  as  oflen  as  once  a  year,  and  their  ordinary  sessions       *>o°- 
commenco  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

All  bills  for  raising  a  revenue  must  originate  in  the  house  , 
of  representatives  ;  the  whole  spirit  of  the  constitution  requi-  ,eniiuTea 
ring  tliai  the  branch  of  the  legislature  nearest  the  people  iDiciuied 
•hould  hare  the  care  of  the  people's  money ;  that  is  the  na-  "^Jjjj* 
tional  treasury.  The  executive  bears  the  public  sword,  and  .^^  tjta^ 
ihe  popular  branch  carries  the  puise.  The  executive  power  li^e  power. 
!•  TMled  in  a  president  and  vice-president ;  each  chosen  for  a 
19» 
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term  of  four  years ;  each  to  be  a  native  bom  citizen,  and  to 
have  attained  the  ago  of  thirty-five.  The  president  is  tho 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  when  in  actual 
service.  With  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  he 
is  vested  with  the  power  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambasaar 
dors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  many  other  officers. 

I'he  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  congress  may  from 
time  to  time  establish.  The  judges  retain  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.  I'hcy  as  well  as  the  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident may  be  impeached.  This  form  of  accusation  can  only 
be  brought  forward  by  the  house  of  representatives.  This 
senate  is  vested  \irith  the  sole  power  to  try  impeachments, 
and  two-thirds  must  concur  to  convict  the  accused  ;  nor  can 
the  penalty  in  such  case  be  greater  than  the  loss  of  office, 
and  disqualification  for  holding  it  in  future. 

At  tho  close  of  this  period,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  extended  to  the  Mississippi.  The  great  tract  north  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  south  of  the  Lakes  between  Peniisylvanis 
and  the  Mississi])pi  river,  was  formed  by  Congress  into  the 
North  West  Territory.  The  original  charters  of  Connecticut, 
Mjissachusetts,  and  New  York,  gave  to  these  states  title  to 
large  portions  of  its  lands,  but  previously  to  the  erection  of  the 
tract  into  a  territory,  Congress  compromised  with  these  states, 
and  extinguished  their  claims  ;  except  to  certain  speciGed  reser- 
vations. Connecticut  had  a  large  reservation  in  the  north  east 
part  of  Ohio,  by  means  of  which  she  obtained  the  nucleus  <^ 
iicr  school  fund. 

The  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  North  West  Territory  passed 
Conjifress  in  1787.  While  it  was  pending,  Mr.  Jefferson  intro- 
duced and  carried  an  amendment,  forever  excluding  slaverj 
from  that  extensive  region.  Territorial  government  was  here 
first  introduced  into  tho  American  system.  The  general  gOT- 
ernmont  appoints  for  the  territory  its  executive  and  high  judi- 
cial ofiicers,  whilo  the  ])eople  exercise,  by  an  assembly  of  dele* 
gates,  the  logislativo  power. 

The  federal  constitution,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  was 
far  from  receiving  tho  entire  confidence  which  it  now  cond- 
mands.  It  made  the  government  too  strong  to  please  one 
party,  and  too  weak  to  satisfy  the  other  ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  was  believed,  that  it  would,  in  its  operation,  even- 
tually overturn  the  liberties  of  America,  on  the  other,  it 
pronounced  to  be  a  "  rope  of  sand,''  and  the  date  of  its 
solution  was  augured  to  be  near.  Now,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  after  seventy  years  of  trials 
is  regarded,  by  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  both  heni» 
ispheres,  as  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty. 
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fat  founh  of  March,  1789,  ma  the  day  on  which  the  new  past  IV. 
fprftnanont  was  to  commence  its  operations.  But  from  ne-  piitfpp  ].' 
•psary  delays,  the  inauguration  of  the  president  did  not  take  cair  i. 
-  fltce  until  the  30lh  of  April.  ^.^^^-.^ 

When  WsBhinglon  retired  a*  the  close  of  the  war,  ho  had 
'  S/^  intended  to  pass  (ho  residue  of  his  days  in  domestic  pri- 
VM^ ;  and  this  intention  be  had  publicly  announced.     Yet  the 
ilbt  of  ruminating  on  the  condition  of  his  country  did  not     1^94 
iMn^him  ;  nor  did  his  great  fame  allow  him  repose  from  the  WtjIiinKloa 
vililB  of  friends,  the  intrusions  of  the  curious,  and  the  solici-    >"  "ure- 
tilitTWii  of  the  interested.     He  employed  his  pen  continually, 
|a  vrging  upon  the  influential,  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the 
.  -  flpfemment.      He  ntade  a  journey  of  600  miles,  to  visit  his 
MkAmj  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio ;  and,  by  actual  inspection,  Scptendm 
bwune  convinced  of  the  practicability,  as  he  had  long  been 
I'  if  Ae  importance,  of  uniting  the  west  to  the  east,  by  intercom- 
.  BBiication  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Atlantic  streams, 
.  lUidthe  western  rivers.     Ho  wrote  a  memorial  on  the  eub- 
i-|^tO  th«  government  of  Virginia,  which  gave  rise  to  two 
''■<|Wiy"Tii°* ;  the  "  Potomac  Company,"  and  the  "  Kanhawa 
I  ni  James  River  Company  ;"  and  thus  he  became  the  author 
.  t  cf  die  first  e/Gcient  movement,  in  the  great  series  of  internal 
>  {■noVements.  Feaan|i«. 

t.  Efforts  were  made,  particularly  by  the  states  of  Pennsylva-  "i*  *P"  ^'■'■ 
UJIk  and  Virginia,  to  devise  some  delicate  method  of  [facing  f^|i^  ^f. 
tIMcniuary  rewards  at  his  disposal;  but  he  steadily  refused  ftntdoin- 
'fJIwn ;  although  his  affairs  had  fallen  into  some  disorder,  in  an  '^^J^^ 
ttienco  at  eight  years  and  a  half;  while  his  hospitality  was     wndd. 


WASHINGTON    CALLED   FftOU    RBTIRBUENT. 


P^KT  [V.  expciiaivply  taxed,  on  account  of  his  former  public  chaiacter. 
PERIOD  [.  Among  olliurs,  liis  faithful  and  beloved  friend  La  Fsyette  came, 
CHAP.  1.  during  this  period,  to  visit  him  at  Mount  Vernon.  Washing- 
'-I'-v^-'  ton  accompanied  him  on  his  return,  as  fur  as  Annapolu. 
1783.  When  they  parted,  ho  had  a  sorrowful  and  Just  forebodiocr, 
Viait  from    [],(,)  ||i(,y  ahould  never  meet  again. 

Not  ordy  to  rctrit^ve  his  alTuirs,  but  to  indulge  liis  Listc  and 
WMhindion  to  advance  ihe  interest  of  the  country,  he  devoted  himaelf  to 
uagiirul-    agiicuhure  in  the  personal  direction  of  his  estates.     He  coi- 
lumliM.      resimnded  with  scientific  agriculiuraUsts  in  Europe  aiid  Ame- 
rica; and  the  theories  which  he  formed  or  learned  from  them, 
he  put  in  practice  ;  ordering,  In  advance,  a  rotution  of  cropa 
to  suit  the  several  soils.     His  skill  in  landscape  gardening  ia 
even  now  manifest,  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  lii^  grounda 
at  Uount  Vernon,  where  every  shrub  and  tree  was  planted 
beneath  his  eye,  and  pruned  by  Uis  own  hand. 
1786.         The  first  summons  which  he  received  to  quit  this  delightful 
"ni.)ni!"l't™'  ^'^''■'^"'>  ^'"^  when  the  legislature  of  Virgiiiia  chose  him  first 
Ih'ooiiiu  u    delegate  to  the  convention  which   framed    the   conRtitutioo. 
iiioDiber  of  Willi  reluctance  he  consented  to  the  pleas  of  friendship,  and 
*''°^*"""'  tlie  calls  of  public  duly.     He  prepared  himself  to  lay  po- 
liticid   foundations,  by   the  study  not  only  of  present  cir- 
I7S7.     cumsinnccs,  but  of  confederated   governments,  ancient  and 
1*  iiiaile     tnodi'm.     Made  president  of  the  convention  by  a  uniuiimous 
liirioNviu-  ^'"''-''  '"*  wisdom,  no  less  than  his  influence,  was  felt  through- 
tioii.       out  tlial  august  budy  ;  and  at  no  time  did  he  serve  his  country 
with  more  elBciency. 
It.  iiiiani-        1''"c  constitution  being  adopted,  the  universal  voice  of  the 
ijii'ii^ly     naliiin  culled  him  forth  to  organize  the  government  he  had 
tjii'.'iltlf'o'i'c  ^''"*  helped  to  devise.     He  was  pained  that  he  must  agiun,  at 
I'.  Slut,-™  111'  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  leave  his  long'Covcled  retirement,  and 
.Vimrka.    (.|n|,ark,  with  all  his  honors,  upon  an  untried  and  tempestuous 
1789.     sea.     Hut  he  knew  there  was  no  other  man  on  whom  the  peo- 
April  11.     piu  would  unite,  and  that  his  refusal,  at  such  a  crisis,  would 
iriviiiiTi'   '"'  'f  UEl't  with  danger  to  Ids  country.     A  siwcial  messenger 
Haunt  v.T-  from  the  president  uf  cniigrcss,  brought  him  the  official  intel- 
iiMi^in'''h'K  ''E"-''"^''  of  his  election,  and  two  days  from  the  time  of  notice, 
•■luciiiin.     t"J  '^t  "ut  fi»r  New  York,  where  congress  first  convened. 

In  his  pr(i<;r(-ss,  he  was  met  by  numerous  bodies  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  bnih  sexes,  who  hailed  him  as  the  I'athcr  of  his  Comi- 
Hrt  jmimi-)-  iry  ;  and  triumphal  arches  were  erected,  to  commemorate  his 
'^Yotk."      Bchievenicnts.     Ho  was  attended  by  a  deputation  from  con- 
gress, and  was  received  by  the  governor,  as  he  landed,  amidst 
the  firing  of  artillery,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
■789.         'I'l'e  ceremony  of  his  inauguration  was  witnessed,  with  in 
April  30.     expressible  joy,  by  a  great  multitude    of   spectators.      The 
fuedai'i^'eiv  ""^'''^y  ^"^  importance  of  the  transaction,  the  benign  dignity 
York.       of  Washington's  character  and   manners,  the   rcmeinhance 
of  the  sufferings,  by  which  America  had  won  the  right  to  co- 
vem  itself,  and  which,  with  a  father's  anxious  solicitude,  ne 


THE    FIRST    IHAVOURATION.  ATI 

had  shared ;  all  conspired  to  render  the  pageant  solemn  and  PAKT  lY. 
affecting.  period  i. 

In  an  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  modestly  de-    cd"-  >■ 
dared  his  incapacity  for  "  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  be-  ^-^-v-**.^ 
fore  him,"  and  offered  his  "  fervent  supplications  to  that  AI-     1T§S. 
migfaty  Being,  whose  providential  aid  can  supply  every  human  ^"SJ  jSS. 
detect,  that  his  benediction  would  comiecTato  to  the  liberties    gumi  uk- 
tai  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  govern-      ^i*** 
ment  instituted  by  themselves   for  essential  purposes ;  and 
would  enable  evecy  instrument,  employed  in  its  administra- 
tion,  to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge."     Ho  remarked,  that  "the  foundation  of  our  national 
policy  should  be  laid  in  the  pure  principles  of  private  morality ; 
and  Uutt  no  truth  was  more  thoroughly  established,  than  that 
there  eiiala  an  indiasolubte  union  between  virtue  and  happiness ;  .j^  „.„,^ 
between  duty  and  advantage;  between  the  genuine  maicims  of  an  of  Mitdom 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  enforced  by 
prosperity  and  felicity."     These  considerations  he  enforced  by  ^dphiS- 
the  weighty  reasons,  "that  the  success  of  the  republican  form     ihiopr. 
of  government  is  justly  considered,  as  deeply,  perhaps  finally, 
stued  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  American  people  ; 
ud  that  the  propitious  smiles  of  heaven  could  never  be  ex- 
pected on  a  nation,  that  disregarded  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
ud  right,  which  heaven  itself  had  ordained." 

Congress  made  it  their  first  object  to  establish  a  revenue  Con^uikj 
nifficlent  for  the  support  of  government,  and  for  the  discharge  n,j^t^J,j!L 
of  the  debt,  contracted  during  the  revolutionary  war.     For  tius  uid  toniuea. 
poniose,  they  laid  duties  on  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
and  on  the  tannage  of  vessels  ;  thus  drawing  into  the  public 
treasury,  funds  which  had  before  been  collected  and  appro- 
priated by  individual  stales.     To  counteract  the  commercial 
regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  encourage  American  ship- 
ping, higher  tonnage  duties  were  imposed  on  foreign,  than  on 
American  vessels,  and  ten  per  cent,  loss  duty  on  goods  im- 
ported in  vessels  owned  by  Americans,  than  in  those  belonging 
to  foreigners. 

Those  first  appointed  under  the  constitution  as  heads  of  de- 
partments, were,  Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state,  Alex-    "^^  "'* 
andcr  Hamilton  of  the  treasury,  and  General  Knox  of  the  de-  *jtg^^ 
partment  of  war.      The  small  navy  was  assigned  to  the  care    Huniltoa, 
of  the  latter.     These  officers  were  subject  to  the  inspection    "^  """ 
and  control  of  the  president,  to  whom  they  were  required  to 
make  elaborate  reports  in  writing.     They  were  constitution- 
ally removable  by  him. 

During  thia  session,  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  constitu-  Constitmiim 
tion.     Congress,  after  a  long  and  animated  debate,  agreed    ""eni^** 
upon  twelve  new  articles,  which  were  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive slate  legislatures ;  ten  of  which  being  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  £ese  bodies,  they  became  a  pert  of  that  instrument 

It  was  during  thia  sension  also,  that  the  important  wor{t 


THE   JUDICIARY    ORGANIZED 

8  completed  of  catabliahing  a  aationat  judiciary,  to  lake  cog- 
ence of  all  caaca,  occurriog  undor  the  conslitulion  and  laws 
I  of  ihe  United  Slates  ;  of  all  disputes,  arising  with  foreigncra, 
I  ant)  between  the  iuhabitanta  of  diflerent  states.  It  was  to 
if  a  supreme  court,  eircuit  and  district  courts.  Ot 
I  these,  the  district  court,  which  was  to  consist  of  one  judge  for 
I  each  separate  dialrict,  was  conaidered  the  loweal ;  and  causes 
I  were  appealable  from  this  to  [he  circuit  court,  which  was  ta 
I  be  composed  of  one  of  the  five  associate  judges  of  the  supreme 
irt,  and  the  district  judge  of  the  state  in  which  the  court 
a  held.  Causes  were  appealable  from  this  tribunal  to  the 
I  supreme  court,  which  was  lo  consist  nf  a  chief-justice,  aud 
ssociate  judges  ;  and  was  to  bold  two  sessions,  annualljr, 
I  seat  of  goTomment.  John  Jay  was  appointed  chief-jua- 
I  tice,  and  Edmund  Randolph,  attorney-general. 

The  salary  of  the  president  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  thou- 
(and  dollars  a  year,  that  of  the  vice  preeident  at  five  llkOO- 
I  sand,  and  those  of  the  heads  of  department  at  three  ihouBand 
land  live  hundred.  The  representatives  received  six  dollars 
1  per  day,  and  si.t  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel ;  th« 
I  senate  seven  dollars  per  day,  and  the  same  for  travel.  Tha 
I  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  was  allowed  four  thousand 
ind  the  associate  judges  three  thousand  five  hundred 


odj, 


jngresa,  with   becoming  piety. 


TWO   POLITICAI.  PUITIXB   FOHHBD.  ITS 

fnctions  giTenhim  at  the  close  of  the  former  session,  and  PART  IT. 
I  brought  forward  his  celebrated  report,  which  was  drawn  up  peoiod  i 
'•  wi^  a  masterly  hand.  He  showed  the  importance  of  public  '^"*'-  •■ 
'  credit,  and  proposed,  as  the  means  of  supponing  that  of  the  ^-^'-^—^ 
United  States,  a  system  of  aasuming  or  funding,  not  only  the  1T>4. 
pnblioBebt,  amounting  to  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars,  but  also  J^".,*J^^ 
the  state  debts,  estimated  at  twenty-five  millions ;  and  of  on  fuKl^ 
nmlung  permanent  profision  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  """j*?!™ 
\tj  imposing  taxes  on  certain  srticlos  of  luxury,  and  on  spirits 
ttUilled  within  die  United  States. 

The  debates  on  this  report  produced  sn  irritation  of  feel- 
ing, which,  in  the  event,  shook  the  foundation  of  the  govern-  iS"''*^  ^ 
Went,  as  they  may  fairly  be  said,  to  be  the  origin  of  that  vie-  derduifnr- 
llsnt  party-spirit,  which,  under  the  names  of  federalists  and    ™.>p*M)r 
inimblicaoB,  for  thirty  years  arrayed  one  part  of  the  American   '"' 
'ooQununity  against  the  other.     There  were  in  the  funding  sys- 
tem two  grand  points  of  difference  between  the  opposing  par- 
tiM.     That  concerning  the  assumption  of   the  state  debts, 
which  was  last  debated,  caused  the  most  serious  collision. 
He  northern  members,  who  wore  mostly  federalists,  advoca- 
_,/Ud  the  measure ;  while  the  majority  of  those  from  the  south, 
I  bdcmged  to  the  other  party,  and  opposed  it. 

The  other  point  of  difference  was,  whether  in  the  case  of 
Amding  tlie  domestic  debt,  there  should  be  any  discrimination 
between  the  present  holders  of  public  securities,  and  those  tn 
whom  the  tlebt  was  originally  due.  The  federalists,  who 
bxrited  with  great  confidence  (o  the  talents  and  integrity  of  j, 
Mr.  Haruilton,  wore,  with  him,  in  favor  of  making  no  diflcr 
onco  beiT^een  the  present  and  the  original  holder  of  the  c 

nental  bills,  maintaining  that  government  ought  not  to  ii ^^ 

fere  in  transfers.  The  republican  party  advocated  the  dia-  ^^"^ 
crimination  ;  contending,  that  it  was  unjust  to  the  veterans  of 
ibe  revolution,  who  had  been  obliged  to  receive  this  paper  in 
lien  of  gold  and  silver,  and  were  afterwards  compelled  to  part 
with  it  at  a  small  part  of  its  nominal  value,  now  to  be  con- 
tkomed  to  poverty;  while  the  speculator  was  receiving  the 
mrani  of  their  blood  and  services. 

Ailer  much  debate,  Mr.  Madison  proposed,  that  the  present 
holder  of  assignable  paper  should  receive  the  highest  price 
mch  paper  had  home  in  market,  and  the  original  holder  the    ^J^  "^^ 
naidue.    These  propositions  were  finally  rejected  ;  the  friends    j,  ^^  ^ 
of  the  secretary  contending  thai  they  could  not  bo  carried  into   granddiS 
effect,  s(i  as  to  prevent  the  results  apprehended;  as  many  of      ^'^• 
the  original  certificates  wore  issued  to  persons,  who,  in  fact, 
hsd  no  interest  in  them,  as  they  were  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
to  whom  it  was  understood  they  were  to  be  transferred.     They 
had  depreciated  gradually,  thus  probably  dividing  among  many 
fadividuals  the  loss  sustained  by  each. 

The  subject  of  assuming  the  state  debts,  recalled  former 
fSiMiofanimoBity,  andbrai^EKwaidnew  matter  of  (Ua««a- 


The  republi- 


THE    FUNDING 


IB   CAKRIZD. 


Mr.  Hamilton  was  suspected  of  monarchical   Tiewi 
Having  becri  in  a.  siiuution  to  observe  the  evils  arising  from  a 
It  of  power  in  ilic  continental  congruss,  ho  had  in  the  con- 
lion,  been  an  tLdvocate  for  strength  in  the  new  cons  tit  nlion, 
waa  at  the  lime,  accused  of  wishing  so  lo  airange  it,  that 
s  operations,  it  would  break  down,  and  subject  14  itself, 
the  state  governmenls.     Those  whose  suspicions  weta  thus 
excited,  now  believed  that  the  funding  system,  in  its  essential 
■   features,  and  especially  the  assumption  of  the  slate  debts,  was 
but  a  part  of  the  same  plan.     They  contended  that  its  design 
waa  to  strengthen  the  general  goremmem,  by  making  the  stsi« 
creditors,  and  other  capitalista,  dependent  upon  it ;  and  ihur 
engaging  the  great  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  lo  defend 
lis  measures,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Those  in  favor  of  the  assuinpiion,  contended,  that  tho  debts 
'■  incurred  by  the  states  were  nol  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for 
'  the  promotion  of  the  coinmon  cause ;  and  that,  therefore,  it 
.  was  tight  the  whole  nation  should  be  responsible.     The  debts 
I    of  the  stales  most  active  in  the  war  were  greatest ;  tfaoM  ot 
Massachusetts  and  Carolina  amounting  to  ten  millions  and  a 
half,  while  those  of  all  the  other  states  were  not  more  than 
fifteen  millions.     Should  each  be  left  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  its  own  debts,  these  slates   musi,  in  some  way,  lay 
unusual  burdens   upon  their  inhabitants  ;  thus  obliging  them 
ind   time   10   be  the   greatest  sutl'erers  in  the    common 
On  laking  the  vote  in  the  house  of  representatives. 
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inipcMt  dnly  was  Uid.  The  bill,  after  much  debate,  waa  earned.  Part  IT. 

An  act  waa  passed,  accepting  the  cession  of  the  clainiB  of  pebiod  l 
North  Carolina  to  a  district,  west  of  that  state,  and  a  territo-     <="*'■  •- 
rial  government  waa  eslabiished  by  congress,  under  ihe  title  ^-'~'''^-' 
of  "The  Territory  of  the  United  Slates,  south  of  the  Ohio." 
In  1780,  James  Robertson,  with  forty  families  travelled  through  TonneMce. 
K  wilderness  of  300  miles  and  founded  Nashville.    Many  of  the    1T»0. 
ofEcera  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war  settled  on  Cum-     *"«■  ~- 
berland  river;  a  tract  having  been  there  laid  off,  for  the  dis-  ib^crerki. 
ehaige  of  military  bounties. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Greek  Indians;  thus  putting  a  period  to  the  fears  of  a  Creek  war. 

A  national  bank  was,  during  this  session,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hamilton.     It  met  with  a  violent  opposition  from  the  re- 
poblican  party.     They  considered  all  banking  institutions  as 
useless,  the  present  bill  defective,  and  the  power  of  establish- 
ing a  bank  not  granted  to  congress.     The  supporters  of  the 
bill  maintained  that  a  national  bank  was  not  only  conslitu- 
tiooal  and  useful,  but  necessary  for  the  operations  of  gOTem- 
ment     The  president  required  the  opinions  of  the  cabinet  in     ivo] 
writing.     Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Randolph  opposed,  while  Mr.    a  niuiona] 
Hamilton  and  General  Knox    advocated  the  bill.     After  de-  ^''.^7*'^ 
liberate  investigation,  the  president  was  convinced  of  its  con-     "*''™- 
Btitutionality  and  utility,  and  gave  it  his  signature.     The  bank 
was  established  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  capital  of  icn  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  the  funding  and  banking   Party  du- 

2 stems,  thus  originating  in  the  heart  of  the  republic,  spread  .J^'J^. 
smselves  to   its   extremities,  and  were  every  where   the  ihe  countiy 
■ignal  for  the  people  to  range  themselves,  each  under  one  "id  in  ihe 
rf  the  two  parties.     The  secretary  of  stale  was  active  and         ""■ 
determined  in  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  doubtless  believed  them  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his 
[   country ;  but  it  appears  problematical,  whether,  as  a  member 
j  of  the  cabinet,  it  was  right  for  him  to  spread  through  the 
V  ooontry,  a  spirit  of  disaffection*  to  measures  taken  by  another 
V  member  of  the  same  cabinet,  acting  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  his  proper  functions.    As  an  individual  patriot,  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  certainly  have  been  correct  in  persuading  bis  country- 
men to  oppose  what  ho  believed  would  tend  to  subvert  their 
liberties ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  by  the  resignation  of  his 
office,  he  should  have  become  merely  an  actor  in  an  individ- 

•  Mr.  Jeffcraon,  it  is  said,  patroniird  ■  pnptr  which  Tilified  the  conducl  and 
naMnTetoTtbe  lecrelai;  of  the  treiauiT,  Of  1hi>,  M&nhil)  girea  the  fallawin^ 
MBMBt :— 'Other  pepera  enlialcd  themselves  under  tie  baxmtn  of  the  npposi- 
tnm.  Conapicuoui  smong  Ihenc,  was  Ihe  National  Gazette,  a  paper  edited  b^ 
•  tlcA  in  the  department  of  stale.    Tho  Browed  purpose  for  which  Iho  aeero- 


IT  patTOniied  this  paper,  was  to  prc»enl  to  the  eye  of  the  American  peoplB, 
DDopeui  intelligence  deriied  fiom  the  Leyden  Gaietle,  i^^<Uad  of  the  English 
Men-,  but  it  Boon  bccjune  the  vehicle  of  calumny  againal  tha  funding  and 
Wili  I  m  syalems  ;  acsimt  ihe  dot*  on  tnma  apirita,  whioh  wi*  denoouiuud  an 
■siMi  uid  (inuut  uw  men  who  had  pnipoMd  tnd  lapponcd  them  maaninB.'* 
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ual  capacity,  before  he  took  any  measures  of  hostility  against 
Mr.  Hamilto^.  As  it  was,  the  venerable  Washington  hail  the 
unhappiness  to  witness  his  two  principal  secretaries,  both 
men  of  vast  abilities,  in  determined  hostility  to  each  other; 
and  the  mortification  to  find  his  affectionate  remonstrances  and 
exhortations,  ineffectual  to  their  reconcilement. 

New  York  having  relinquished  its  claims  to  jurisdiction  m 
Vermont,  and  this  state  agreeing  to  the  federal  constitution,  it 
was,  on  the  application  of  its  principal  citizens,  this  year  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

In  1791,  the  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  comple- 
ted. The  nmnber  of  inhabitants  was  3,929,000,  of  whom, 
695,000  were  slaves.  The  revenue  amounted  to  4,771,000 
dollars,  the  exports  to  19,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  about 
20,000,000. 

In  October,  the  second  congress  commenced  its  first  session 
One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  that  of  apportioning  the  number  of 
rcpj^scntativcs  according  to  the  census.     Afler  much  disa- 
grocment  a  bill  passed  fixing  the  ratio  at  one  for  every  thirty- 
tlirce  thousand  inhabitants. 

While  congress  was  thus  agitated  by  party  strife,  an  Indian 
war  was  opening  on  the  northwestern  frontier. 


CHAPTER  11. 


rigincs. 


The  Moravians. — The  Indians  of  the  North  West. 

The  aborigines  of  America,  are  regarded  with  great  and 
increasing  interest.     Of  all  the  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning their  character  and  internal  arrangements,  perhaps  the 
Histoiy  of  most  valuable,  are  those  derived  from  the  Moravians.     Elliot, 
^ihe  Mora-   alilioujrh  long  engigcJ  in  their  conversion,  yet  had  his  home 
ligiit  on  that  and  family  among  tlie  people  of  Iloxbury.     David  Brainerd 
oitheobo-   from   174  3  to  1710,  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  same  object 
among  the  Mohicanni  west  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  Dclawares, 
in  Now  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.     Hut  his  career, 
though  successful,  was  short.     The  Moravian  brethren  lived 
for  forty  years  among  the  In  Hans.     Their  society  had  many 
intelligent  men,  (and  women  also,)  scattered  widely  among  them. 
They  adopted  their  converts  as  brothers  and  sisters,  some^ 
times  intermarrying  among  them.     Their  observations  were 
written  down ;  and  they  remain  in  the  pages  of  Heckewolder, 
and  in  the  letters  of  /eisberger,  arranged  into  narrative  by 
Loskiel.      For  the  sake  of  this  information,  no  loss  than 
on  their  own   account,  the  history  of  the   Moravian   mis- 
sions should  bo  studied.    To  give  a  connected  view  of  the 
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nrolution,  we  have  suspended  it  from  its  proper  chronological  PART  I^ 

place.  PERIOD  L 

Atier  Pontiac's  traacheiics,  the  Moravian  converts,  in  dan-  oh<p.  il 
get  of  perishing  from  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the  whites,  -.^-f-^^ 
wont  i[i  a  body  to  Philadelphia,  and  wcie  sheltered  by  the 

Sovcniur  in  a  prison  ;  yet,  even  here,  some  of  them  were  mur- 
e»il. 

Soon  after  this,  Zcisbcrgor  was  the  loader  of  a  party  of  the     1T6T. 
missionaries,  who  emignited  with  a  portion  of  thuir  Indian  * "»'"»» w 
brethren,  and  fixed,  fnr  a  time,  iici  the  Alleghany  river,  near    ^^riw* 
the  moudi  of  Frendi  creek.     Here  the  Indiana  came  in  throngs 
to  attend  iJieir  preaching ;  and  the  chapel  which  tbey  had 
erected,  was  lilled  with  warriors,  whose  faces  were  painted 
with  black  and  vermilion,  and  their  heads  decorated  with 
dusters  of  feathers  and  fox-taib.     Some  of  them  became  pen< 
ilent  believers,  and  joined  the  brethren. 

At  this  time  a  witr  nccurred  between  the  Senecas  and  Cher-     IttII. 
<A«es.     Some  provocation  bad  been  given  by  the  former,  when     ^-t  *»■ 
M,  small  party  of  their  braves  were  taken  by  the  latter,  who,  ^„"".|i;^ 
having  cut  ofT  iheir  fingers,  totd  them  to  gu  home  and  show  ciierukco; 
the  Senecas  how  the  Cheiokoes  treated  those  "who  would  not 
hold  on  to  the  chaiti  of  friendahij)." 

The  war  which  ensued,  made  the  location  of  the  Moravians     Mnv  3. 
tmcomfurtable.      Chiefs  in  the  neighborhood  proved  treache-  "l^"  T"^ 
(Dus ;  and,  Zcisbcrgcr  again  leading  the  way,  the  brethren  re-  PnAlcnMaA 
moved  to  tliu  banks  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  lieaver  creek,  u  Uw  nnaik 
Here  they  founded  Fricdenstadi,"  The  Town  of  I'eace."    The  "'c^" 
•ettlemcnts  on  the  great  bond  of  the  Susquehannah,  were  al>out 
dtis  time  broken  up,  and  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  led  by 
Heckewelder,  joined  lliia  selllument. 

Zeisberger    soon   removed,    having   been  invited   by   the     XTf% 
Dolawaro  chiMs,  and  presented  by  them  with  a  beautiful  tract    Uuchl 
of  land  on  the  Muskinginn,  near  the  conllncnce  of  the  Tusca- 
nwas  with  Whiiewoman'a  creek.     Here,  with  a  parly  of  live 
ikmilies — iwcnty-eight  persona,  from  Fried enatadt,  he  fixed     ITTa. 
ud  built  Schoonbrun, "  the  Beautjfid  Spring."     'I'hey  were  sJjJij),,!^ 
■oon  Joined  by  24 1  persons  from  the  Sus()uchannah.     Several  [•rgnn  un  iki 
new  towns  were  founded,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  MibIuoium. 
celled  I  Jchtunau,  Fricdcnheutcn,  ani  Salem. 

Faudii  arose  antong  the  Indiana,  by  which  the  missionaries 
ware  in  continual  danger.      I'hc  jealousy  uf  the  chiefs  also  op- 
erued  now,  as  in  the  time  of  Klltoi,  against  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.      But  the  moat  powerful  man  of  the  Delawares,     ■''''*• 
C^itain  White- Eyes,  a  person  of  great  and  good  qualities,  was  -ri.i"Mrt* 
eonvinced  of  the  importancn  of  civilization.     lie  saw  how  Irni  eiiirC 
amch  belter  off  were  the  Europeans,  ami  even  the  christian  'J^'j'"'' Kj«^ 
Indians,  than  were  his  own  people.     Christianity,  he  regarded   ua  mirf. 
■■  the  principal  cause  ufthc  great  difference.     And  when  the 
■geilcliief  Netawatwcca,  with  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  war-chief, 
ImI  oiheig,  joined  in  determining  to  expel  the  ralisiouB  teacheie 
20 
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T.^^T.^^'.  whom  they  had  invited,  White-Eyes  addressed  the  ooanei, 
VBUOD  I.  even  with  tears,  in  their  behalf.     But  unable  to  move  them,  he 
OHAP.  II.   withdrew  in  silent  offended  dignity.    The  nation  could  not 
^'^^>^^^^  dispense  with  his  talents  and  services,  and  were  forced  1o 
1779.     come  into  his  measures.     At  length  Netawatwees  was  coih 
wtm^lTa  ^®'^^-     Glikkikan,  one  of  their  most  eloquent  and  wailiks 
nioion,  dc-   Captains,  had  before  become  a  sincere  and  consistent  christiaB. 
'^n^Q^^   He  received  baptism  under  the  name  of  Isaac,  and  assisted 
giJ^l     the  brethren  as  a  teacher,  and  finally  sealed  his  faith  with  hb 
blood.     The  chiefs  now  solemnly  determined  in  council,  and 
promulgated  the  decree,  that  the  Delawares,  as  a  nation,  would 
receive  the  word  of  God.     "  Let  us,"  said  Netawatwees  to 
Pakanke,  another  aged  chief,  "  do  a  good  work  before  we  de- 
part, and  leave  a  testimony  to  our  children." 
1776.         Great  prosperity  followed.    Zeisberger  had  made  a  spelUog- 
April.  ^   book  of  the  Delaware  tongue,  and  was  gathering  the  childrtn 
SeUwaro'  ^^^^  schools.    The  war  of  the  revolution  came  on,  and  the 
spelling-     afflicted  brethcren  were  now  placed  between  three  fires.     Tlie 
^cted™    ^iiglis^  <uid  Americans  each  sent  to  them  to  be  quiet,  bot 
each  sought  to  draw  them  into  such  correspondencies  as  woold 
Berolution-  ||ave  made  them  suspected  by  the  other ;  while  the  Indian  tribes 
cliknges     around,  wished  to  take  part  in  the  fray.     Still,  the  Delawans, 
their  pros-  nnder  White-Eyes,  acted  in  their  character  of  peacemaken, 
P**^*      and  called  on  the  tribes  to  maintain  a  neutrality. 
1777  About  this  time,  the  Half-king  came  with  200  of  his  Ibh 

August,     ro^^i  o^  Wyandots,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Moravisus ; 
The  Half-  but  they  prepared  a  feast,  and  received  him  in  such  a  manner, 
king  visits.  ^^^  ^Q  relented  and  promised  them  his  friendship. 
The  Indian       ^^  length  the  two  belligerents  called  on  the  Indians  to  take  tip 
fribes  deter-  arms,  and  they  could  no  longer  be  restrained.     But  the  yottng 
nsDm  to  root  men  among  their  converts  refused.     Their  refusal  was  aU 
**^iiiLj      tributcd  to  their  teachers,  and  the  fierce  Iroquois  employed  the 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  to  take  the  lives  of  the  missioasr 
IM^I      "^^»  ^^  cause  their  removal.     Their  friend  White-Eyes  wis 
ObHgo  thrin  "°^  do^d-     They  were  plundered,  and  their  cattle  shot  in 
to  break  at   8uch  numbers,  that  the  air  became  insupportable ;  and  while 
the  Mus-    tijgir  com  was  yet  unharvested,  they  were  obliged  to  break 
»n«"m-     yp  jj^^jj.  beautiful  settlements  on  the  Muskingum. 
October.         Some  of  their  converts  forsook  them,  while  hmidreds  lol- 
Cnicl  hanl-  lowed  them  to  a  barren  spot  on  the  Sandusky  river.      Wimar 
sJndusky!°  ^^i™©  ©n,  and  thoy  suflTcred  from  hunger  and  cold.     Notwith- 
standing the  missionaries  had  thus  sacrificed  every  thingy 
rather  uan  to  abandon  their  converts,  who  loved  them  as  n- 
thers,  they  were  now  seized,  by  British  authority,  and  cairied 
17§9.     to  Detroit.     The  very  day  they  were  torn  from  their  familte 
Yl*"*Md*   *°^  converts,  they  learned  the  dreadful  fate  of  a  party  of  then 
Indian  brethren  and  sisters,  who  had  gone  back  to  the  Musk- 
ingum, to  gather  the  com  from  their  deserted  fields. 

This  party  consisted  of  ninety-eight  persons.    They  w«ra 
at  Lichtenau  and  Salem,  expectug  soon  to  cany  the  gitbHrSrf 
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torn  to  dwir  fsmiahuig  friends,  when  an  armed  ftaty  of  Ameri-  PART  IT. 
on  numiders,  pouesied  with  ihe  superatiuouB  beUer,  that  the  '"*!<»  l 
btdians,  like  the  Canaanites  of  old,  were  all  to  be  deatroyed    ""^^  "- 
1^  the  chosen  race,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  themselvas,  ^'  ''  '*-' 
bearing  of  this  party,  came  upon  them  unawares  ;  and,  by    ^^      ' 
fraud  and  false   pretenses,  disarmed  and  made  them  pris-  inJ^to  £ 
-onen.     They  then  informed  them  that  they  must  die.     Reli-  Mwkiiwmi 
lion  had  taught  them  how  Christians  should  die,  and  all  they  ,h^jf^^ 
.aaked  was  a  little  time  to  prepare.     The  wretches  gave  them    mf  con. 
tQl  the  next  day,  and  then  confined  the  men  in  one  house, 
iho  women  and  children  in  another.     All  night  did  these  dc-    Mireii& 
TDted  innocents  send  up  to  heaven  the  voice  of  prayer,  with  Ametiooa 
fajmna  of  praise.     In  the  morning,  they  were  led  foith  by  two   ^^^^^ 
sad  two,  and  in  separate  houses  set  apart  for  the  men  and   P""""* 
women,  they  were  scalped  and  murdered ;  meeting  their  death    Manh  7 
with  chinatian  composure.    Thus  ninety-six  converted  Indians  Inbumulj 
.wen  foully  slanghtered  in  cool-blood,  by  white  men  pretend-      "^^"^ 
ng  to  be  christians.     Two  lads  alone  escaped  to  give  these 
particulars.     Colonel  Gibson,  the  American  commandant  at 
Pittsburg,  had  sent  to  apprise  the  Moravian  Indians  of  the 
.danger  Uiey  were  in,  from  these  human  fiends ;  but  loo  late. 

The  missionaries,  who  were  carried  to  Detroit,  had  already     ifsi. 
bo<h  there  before  on  the  accusation  of  Captain  Pipe,  that  they  Noyrmbet. 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Americana.    They  denied  g^^-^*l, 
-the  fact,  and  demanded  of  the  governor  a  trial.     When  con-  Dciroittn 
Aonted  with  their  accnsor,  the  governor  asked  him  if  his  i"*^  ^  ^ 
charge  was  true.      Captain  Pipe  shuffled  and  evaded,  and  Bn^'go- 
whispered  with  his  counsellors,  who  bimg  their  heads.     At     remor. 
langth  he  railed  himself,  like  a  man  who  suddenly  makes  a     q  ^^^ 
gnat  and  good  resolve.     "  I  will,"  said  he,  "  tell  the  plain  Pipc'iaraw 
tnih.     The  missionaries  are   good   men."      Then   striking        ^^ 
hia  breast,  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame  :  they  did 
nothing  but  what  the  Delaware  chiefs  obliged  them  to  do." 
On  this  declaration  they  were  acquitted. 

On  their  second  visit,  the  governor,  who  was  a  worthy  man,   Match  14. 
hdd  them  that  he  had  them  brought  to  Detroit  to  save  their  u-    - 
Itres,  which  the  savages  were  determined  to  lake.     Encou-   ij^  Hnna 
raged  by  him,  the  missionaries  again  gathered  their  scattered      rim. 
fl(x:k,  for  a  time,  on  the  Huron  river.     At  length  the  news  of 
paacB  between  England  and  America  arrived,  and  they  re-  Tber  ninn> 
4umed  lo  the  United  Slates.      The  savage  tribes  remaining  •"'^■Uniwd 
hostile,  they  went  towards  their  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,     j^tm. 
where  their  society  was  incorporated,  and  was  flourishing. 
Ftom  the  beginning  of  the  Moravian  mission  to  the  year  1762, 
die  bre^ren  had  baptized  720  of  the  Indians. 

After  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  that  nation  refused  to  de- 
Star  up  Detroit  and  other  posts  in  the  western  country,  within 
ihe  ceded  limits  of  the  United  States;  alledgingthattheAmeri- 
wns  had  not  fulGlled  certain  stipulations  of  the  trea^.  Thau 
poata  became  the  rallying  points  of  the  now  boatile  aaragat. 
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The  Miamies  were  at  this  timo  the  most  prominent  of  the 
western  tribes.  Their  chief,  Michikiniqua,  (the  Little  Turtle,) 
possessed  more  talents  than  any  savage  warrior  of  his  time. 
Like  i'oniiac,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  a  juncture,  when 
the  country  was  to  change  its  wliite  masters,  might  be  made  ftp 
vorable  to  their  utter  expulsion,  and  the  ro-establisment  of  the 
Indian  power.  By  the  force  of  native  abilities  and  great  ex^ 
crtions,  ho  raised  himself  to  be  the  military  leader  of  the  con- 
federated Wyandots,  Dela wares,  Pottawatamies,  Shawanesa, 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  other  tribes.  With  purposes  of 
extermination,  they  now  ravaged  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States,  committing  their  usual  midnight  atrocities. 

Pacific  arrangements  were  attempted  by  the  president,  bol 
without  effect.  On  their  failure,  (general  Harmar  was  sent 
from  Fort  Washington  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  force 
amounting  to  1 ,400  men,  to  reduce  them  to  terms.  He  was 
successful  in  destroying  Indian  villages,  and  the  produce  of 
their  fields ;  but  in  an  engagement  near  Chillicuthey  he  was  do- 
feated  with  considerable  loss. 

Upon  the  failure  of  General  [Tarmar,  Major  General  St 
Clair,  governor  of  the  Northwest  'i'erritory,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  lie  hastened,  with  an  army  of  2,000,  to  pro- 
tect the  suffering  inhabitants. 

In  October  of  the  followmg  year,  he  marched  into  the  wil- 
derness to  seek  his  foe,  and  encamped  with  1,400  men,  near 
the  Miami  villages.  Regardless  of  the  rules  of  savage  war- 
fare, and  of  the  well  known  talent  and  subtilty  of  the  Little 
Turtle,  he  and  his  oHicers  were  asleep,  while  at  dead  of  night 
the  savage  chieftians  assembled  in  council.  At  dawn,  dio 
terrified  Americans  were  roused  with  the  war-whoop  sounding 
in  their  ears,  from  every  quarter,  'i'he  carnage  was  indescri- 
bable. Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Americans  escaped, 
and  their  whole  camp  and  artillery,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savage?. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  horrible  disaster,  congress 
resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  vigor ;  to  aiig>- 
ment  the  army,  and  to  place  the  frontiers  in  a  state  of  defense. 
In  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  Washington  endeavored  to 
organize  a  force  sufficient  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  but  the  defeats  of  Harmar  and  St.  Glair  produced  such 
a  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits 
could  not  be  enlisted  to  authorize  another  expedition.  A 
clamor  wais  raised  against  the  war,  and  the  president,  once 
moie  attempting  to  negotiate,  sent  Colonel  Harden  and  Miijar 
Tiueman  with  a  flag  of  truce.  Th(;y  were  both  murdered  by 
the  siiVHges,  though  against  the  will  of  the  chief. 

The  Six  Natiuns,  at  the  instigation  of  Washington,  now  in- 
terfered, and  persuaded  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash  to  withdraw 
from  the  alliance^  and  make  peace  with  the  United  Stnlen 
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The  Miamiea  consented  to  something  like  a  truce,  agreeing  PART  IT- 
to  hold  a  conference  the  ensuing  spring.  pbriud  I. 

In  1793,  ■  mint  was  establiahed,  by  order  of  congress,  and    «"*'■  ™- 
located  at  Philadelphia;   and  the  division  and  value  of  the  ^^■-'-^.' 
aoney,  to  be  used  thrmighnut  the  country,  was  regulated  by 
•tilnie  and  it  was  called  '^  Federal  money."  ITD3 

Genenl  Washington  waa  again  elected  president,  and  in  wishini- 
Hsrch,  1793.  was  inangujated.  John  Adams  was  also  re-elect-  ion'*  uconii 
«d  Tice-president  "'"^'*' 

About  this  time,  the  French  revolution,  which  had  comraen- 
eod  in  1789,  began  seriously  to  alTeci  the  politics  of  the  Uni-     ITiO. 
led  States.      A  new  government  was  at  first  established  in  '^^'  Franrb 
France,  which  had  for  its  fundamental  principle,  the  luiiversal    "'be^^ 
•gnality  of  man.     Hopes  were  entertained,  that  France  would 


aow  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  government ;  but  the  leaders 

Viof  the  revolution  were  selfish  and  unprincipled,  and  their  aan- 

ginnary  measures  soon  blasted  these  hopes.     Louis  XVI.  was 


iT9a. 


executed,  his  family  murdered  or  imprisoned,  and  all  who 

were  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  revolutionists,  suffered  de-  i^"^j[^i_ 

emtatiou  by  the  guillotine.  guiUoiined 

The  party-spirit  which  had  already  agitated  the  whole  Union, 
nged  with  increased  violence.     'I'he  democratic  or  republi-  ^"^^  °f  "• 
oui  party,  viewing  France  as  in  the  same  situation  with  Ame-  ]^™^°  J^^ 
rica,  when  contending  for  her  rights  against  the  tyranny  of      United 
Great  Britain,  behold  with  pleasure  the  downfall  of  kings,  and      Sii't™ 
the  diaseminatioQ  of  their  own  principles;  and  though  'hey  ^^^^^^^1^ 
disapproved  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  exhibited,  yet  they  trust-  UBnocniie 
•d  thatgood  order  woidd  eventually  be  restored,  and  a  lepub-      P*tr- 
be  of  me  most  perfect  kind  established. 

The  federahsts,  regarding  their  country  as  connected  with 
Britain  by  identity  of  origin,  by  the  various  tics  of  commercial 
'interest,  by  resemblance  of  institutions,  and  by  similarity  of 
language,  literature,  and  religion ;  shocked  with  the  crimes  ^''j™  jv** 
of  the  French  rulers,  and  alarmed  at  the  sy:4tcm  of  disorgant- 

_y  zation  which  they  had  introduced,  were  led  to  doubt  whether, 

■midst  such  a  state  of  things,  a  republican  form  of  government 

^  could  permanently  be  maintained.      They  charged  the  demo- 

1^  cntic  party  with  espousing  the  cause  of  France,  and  thus 
Ibatering  a  spirit  of  disorganization.  Their  public  prints 
teemed  with  the  most  terrific  visions  of  the  future  condition 
of  the  country,  should  the  republican  party  gain  the  ascen- 
dency. Law,  religion,  and  good  order,  they  foretold,  would 
^  be  subverted  ;  the  churches  sacrilegiously  demolished,  and 
the  written  word  of  God  committed  to  the  flames.  I'he  re- 
pldilican  prints  retorted  with  equal  asperity,  charging  their 
poUtical  opponents  with  hostility  to  republican  institutions,  and 
nean  subserviency  to  Groat  Britain.  April  33. 

In  April,  179:t,  information  was  received  of  the  declaration  WMhingw* 
of  war  by  France,  against  Great  Britain  and  Holland.     Wash-  p,^| 
tuton  was  an  American,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  involve  his  ofne 
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country  in  the  contests  of  Europe.  He  accordingly,  with  the 
unanimous  advice  of  his  cabinet,  issued  a  proclamalion  of 
neutrality.  This  measure  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
tbc  prosperity  of  America.  Its  adoption  was  the  more  hono- 
rable to  the  president,  as  the  general  S3nxipathy  was  in  favor 
of  the  sister  republic,  against  whom,  it  was  said,  Great  Bri- 
tain had  commenced  a  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  impoong 
upon  her  a  monarchical  form  of  government ;  but  he  prefernwi 
the  welfare  of  his  country  to  the  breath  of  popular  applause. 

The  French  minister,  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the  king, 
was  about  this  time  recalled ;  and  in  April,  Mr.  Genet,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  republic,  arrived  in  Charleston,  S.  G. 
The  flattering  reception  he  met  with,  induced  him  to  believe, 
that  he  could  easily  persuade  the  American  people  to  embaik 
in  the  cause  of  France,  whatever  might  be  the  deierminatiaa 
of  their  government.  This  opinion  was  followed  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous procedure  of  fitting  out  privateers  from  the  port  of 
Charleston,  to  cruise  against  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of 
France,  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  act  of  sovereignty  which  he  attempted.  He 
projected  hostile  expeditions  against  Florida,  from  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia ,  and  against  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana, 
from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  put  them  in  a  train  of  execution 
and  did  not  finally  relinquish  them  until  disavowed  by  the 
minister  who  succeeded  him. 

Notwithstanding  these  illegal  assumptions,  he  was  welcomed 
at  Philadelphia  by  the  most  extravagant  marks  of  joy.  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister  justly  complained.  The  cab- 
inet disapproved  his  course,  and  determined  to  enforce  the 
laws.  Genet  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  executive,  and 
threaten  an  appeal  from  the  government  to  the  people.  This 
measure  turned  many  agsinst  him;  and  renderea  the  caase  of 
France  less  popular  in  America.  Congress  approved  the  con- 
duct of  the  administration  towards  Mr.  Genet,  and  Franc* 
annulled  his  powers.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  FaucheL 

Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia,  in  1790,  and 
admitted  to  the  union,  as  a  separate  state,  in  1792.  The  first 
English  settlement  was  made  by  Col.  Daniel  Boone.  He,  with 
his  family  and  forty  men,  settled,  in  1775,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky.  Boone  had  himself,  visited  tlie  region,  four 
years  earlier.  Admiring  tlie  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  wild  fertility  of  the  soil,  he  remained  upon 
it ;  a  solitary  dweller  in  the  woods.  The  Indians  were  fierce 
and  dangerous;  and  the  wild  beasts  threatened  his  lonely 
habitation.  But  Boone  delighted  in  such  scenes.  He  trapped 
the  bears,  and  eluded,  or  made  friends  of  the  Indians. 

Subsequently,  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  granted  400  aerea 
of  land,  to  any  man  who  would  make  a  clearing,  build  a  cabiui 
and  raise  a  crop  of  com.  This  attracted  seltlera  The  In* 
dians  were  hostile,  and  severe  wintere  brought  famine.  Bui. 
fresh  bodies  of  emigrants  furnished  supplies^  and  Kentoekj 
became  prosperous. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CotMcqMncei  of  nr. 

0»  Hie  1st  of  Jannaiy,  1794,  Mr.  Jcfienon  reaigned  his  PART  IV. 
office  or  secretary  of  state,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ran-  period  i. 
dolph.  The  ofGce  of  aUorney-geneml  was  filled  by  Hr.  Wil-  ^Bir.  ui. 
liwn  Rndfard.  \^~^'^^ 

The  duties  which  had  been  laid  by  congreu  on  distilled  Mr.  Jofiw- 
ijpirils,  created  great  dissotisfaction.     In  the  westeni  conn-  son  laignt. 
UM  of  Pennsylvania,  it  soon  asaumed  the  appearance  of  a   ''**  '"^''• 
regularly  progressive  system  of  resistance.  Combinations  were      1T91- 
fimned  to  prevent  the  operation  oC  the  laws,  by  exciting  Ae  '''''j'^",^ 
TCaentmenl  of  the  people  against  those  concerned  in  their  ex-  n,i,j[,  oea- 
•eution  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  in  1791,  a  general  meeting  of  aondiitiub- 
(hs  malcontents  was  held  si  Pittsburg,  and  coirespondeQcies  p  "^ '." 
sHablinhed  among  them.     This  state  of  things  called  for  vig-      "^** 
WOBS  measures  on  the  part  of  government.     Officers  of  in- 
spection were  appointed,  and  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Mesident,  exhorting  and  admonishing  all  persons  to  desist 
own  any  combinations  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  insurgents,  not  checked,  proceeded  to  violent  outrages.  _^'y4'. 
Th»  marshal  of  die  district,  while  serving  processes  against  l~^Ju^||J^ 
offenders,  was  seized  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  compelled      tka.' 
Id  enter  into  an  engagement  to  refrain  from  executing  the  du- 
ties of  his  ollice.     The  inspector,  apprehensive  of  danger,  af- 
tsi  applying  in  vain  for  protection  from  the  civil  authority, 
procured  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  to  guard  his  house.     It 
W  attacked  by  Rve  hundred  of  the  rioters,  who,  by  setting 
Are  to  the  surrounding  buildings,  compelled  those  within  to 
■urrender  themselves,  and  deliver  up  the  papers  of  the  in- 
qiector,  and  both  this  oflicer  and  the  marshal  were  obliged 
t»  withdraw. 

The  avowed  motives  of  these  outrages,  were  to  compel  the 
resignation  of  the  otSccrs,  and  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  of- 
fensive laws.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  was  calculated' 
wt  seven  thousand. 

Washington,  having  vainly  attempted  persuauve  measures 
now  found  himself  compelled  to  resort  to  force.     A  requisi- 
tion was  mode  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  lifieea  thousand  militia.     These    ?™J*^ 
were  placed  under  lUo  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Vir-    Lmeot 
■inia,  who  marched  at  their  head  into  the  revolted  district,  lEuiut  th« 
This  had  the  intended  eiTect.     Such  salutary  toner  was  in-  "'•>''*"■ 
nired,  that  no  further  apposition  was  attempted.     Several  of 
tne  most  active  leaders  were  detained  for  legal  prosecution, 
but  afterwards  pardoned)   as  were  also  two, who  were  tried 
•ad  convicted  of  treason.      In  the  management  of  this  diffi- 
Ctdt  sffiiir,  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  Washinffton  were  again 
mnspiciious,  at  once  awing  the  disaffectod  by  fi>rce,  and 
IWlltitg  them  by  lenity. 


watne's  war. 

At  this  session  of  congress,  on  act  was  passej  to  mise  ■ 

laval  loice,  roasisiing  of  six  (rigMea,  (or  ilio  purpose  nf  pn»- 

tecting  the  American  commerce  against  the  Algi'riiies;  cteren 

'  merchant  vi^.isels,  and  upwards  of  one  fauadred  citizens,  haWng 

been  captured  by  tliese  barbarians. 

A  war  with  England  was,  at  this  time  apprehended.     Sinea 
ihc  peace  of  1783,  mutual  complaints  wore  made  by  the  L'ni' 
tod  Slates  and  Great  Uritaln  for  Holalitifr  the  slipulations  of 
.  the  treaty.     'I'hn  former  were  accused  uf  preventing  the  loy- 
ilista  from  rcgciining  possession  of  their  estates,  and  Brituh 
tuhjeels  from  recovering  debts,  conlTaclod  before  the  com- 
nencemcnt  of  hostilities.     The  Americans  complained,  ihu 
the  military  jwsts,  of  the  western  wilderness,  were  still  rs- 
taioedi  that  the  Indians  wore  incited  to  make  incursions  up- 
on the  frontier  Beltlcincnts ;  and  that  iiijunoiis  commercini  r»- 
Btriclions  had  been  imposed,  by  which  American  resseti, 
trading  to  the  ports  of  France,  might  be  seized  by  Engliab 
I,  carried  into  England  and  there  condemned. 
lis  situation  of  aHairs,  con^ss  assembled.     A  biD 
'■  passed,  laying  an  embargo  for  thirty  days,  one  for  erecting 
foriilications,  one  for  raising  a  provisional  army,  and  another 
"  for  organizing  the  militia.     To  avert,  however,  if  possible, 
J.  the  calamity  of  another  war,  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  lo  England,  to 
negotiate  with  the  llrilish  government. 

The  Imliiiua  of  Ohio  had  continued  hostile  and  reftised  to 
negotiate,  although  acvetal  of  tlie  associated  iribrs  hail  with- 
ral  St.  Clair,  aflnrhis  defeat.  re»iiinod  his 
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to  the  crtmmandant  of  the  fort,  th^y  were  rufuBed  tulmissJon.  fART  it. 
'riiis  treatment,  ader  they  had  buen  incited  ta  (he  war,  was  period  i. 
never  fargMttcn  or  forgiven.     The  principal  chief  of  the  Del-  cmr.  hl 
•wareR,  liuckongnhelas,  immediately  made  peace  with   the  •.-■^v-^^ 
Americans.     The  Bri:iah  power  over  the  savages  was  bro- 
kmi,  fuid  the  confederacy  dissolved.     1'hcir  whole  country 
had  been  laid  waste,  and  American  forts   erected  in  the 
conquered  territory.     These  decisive  measures  disposed  to 
peace,  all  the  tribes   northwest  of  Ohio,  and  also  the  Six 
Nations. 

January  1st,  Mr.  Hamilton  resigned  his  office  of  secretary    (-a. 
of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oliver  Wolcolt  of  Con-  chuuw  of 
neciicut.     At  the  close  of  this  session,  General  Knox  also  KonuriM. 
leaigncd  his  office  of  secretary  of  war,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Timothy  Pickering  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Jay,  having  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Great  Britian,  re-    jq^,  j^ 
turned  in  the  spring  of  1795.     His  treaty,  having  been  laid     1794. 
before  the  senate,  was,  alicr  much  debate,  ratified  by  that  Jn^'a  irnOj 
body.     It  provided  that  the  po.-its,  which  the  British  had  re-  ""uf^^^ 
tained,  should  be  given  up  to  the  Americans,  and  compensa- 
tion made  for  illegal  captures  ;  and  thai  ibe  American  govern-     1799 
ment  should  hold  £600,000,  in  Inist  for  the  subjects  of  Great    popular 
Britain  to  whom  American  citizens  were  indebted.     But  it     clanwr 
did  not   prohibit  the   right  of  searching  merchant  vessels,  "S*""** 
claimed  by  the  British ;  and  was  thus  an  abandonment  of  the 
bvorite  principle  of  the  Americans,  that  "  free  ships  make 
free  goods."     While  the  senate  were  debating  it  with  closed 
doors,  a  member  had  given  an  incoAect  copy  to  a  printer. 
This  was  circulated  with  rapidity,  and  produced  much  irrita- 
tion.    The  president  received  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  p^g_  [,„ 
Union,  praying  him  to  withhold  his  signature  -,  but  Washington,  hmic,  uuI 
believing  the  conditions  to  be  the  best  which,  under  existing '•"f!*^'? 
circumstances,  could  be  obtained,  signed  it  in  defiance  of  pop-  "V"- 

alar  clamor. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  republican  party,  to  hinder  the  treaty  from  going  into  cf-  D,.i«ieg  on 
feet,  by  refusing  to  vote  for  the  necessary  funds.     After  a  ihc  prori* 
long  debate,  in   which  several  members,  particularly  Fisher  '°"' !?*'„^ 
Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  displayed  much  eloquence,  and  the  effect  Jij'i 
/parties  generally  much  heat  and  irritation,  the  appopriaiion      tiMtjr. 
•^  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three,  and  the  treaty  went  into 
effect.     The  republican  party,  although,  in  general,  confiding 
in  their  beloved  president,  considered  that,  his  sanction  to  this 
inatmment  was  a  proof  that  his  judgment  partook  in  some 
mall  degree  of  human  rallibility.     They  believed  the  peace 
which  it  purchased,  while  the  odious  right  of  search  was 
CM  led  to   Kogland,    would  be  short-lived    and   inglorious. 
Washington  knew  that  it  was  better  than  war )  and  that  should 
Wir  ultimntely  arise  from  the  insulting  and  injurious  exercise 
cf  that  power,  it  were  better  deferred,  until  the  state  had 
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gained  the  strength  and  vigor  of  a  few  more  years* 
solidation. 

A  treaty  was  also  made  this  season  with  Algiers ;  the 
mcrce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  opened,  and  the  Amerii 
captives  were  restored.  A  treaty  was  also  concluded  wiA 
the  Indians  in  the  west;  thus  securing  the  firontieis  from  aif> 
age  invasion. 

A  treaty  with  Spain  soon  after  followed.  That  power  \mi 
endeavored  to  cause  the  western  boundary  of  the  new  repdb* 
lie  to  be  fixed  three  hundred  miles  east  of  the  MississipiiL 
She  denied  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountainii 
access  to  the  ocean  through  that  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  in  her  province  of  Louisiana.  To  adjust  those  differen* 
ces,  Thomas  Pinkney  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  In  October,  a  trea^  was  signed,  alknr- 
ing  the  claims  of  the  republic,  as  to  the  western  boundaiTi 
securing  to  the  United  States  free  navigation  from  the  Missis* 
sippi  to  the  ocean,  and  the  privilege  of  landing  and  depositiBg 
cargoes  at  New  Orleans. 

In  1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  treaties  of  the  last  year  met  with  no  opposition  in 
gress.  The  conduct  of  France  had  continued  to  be  a 
of  disquiet.  Mr.  Fauchet,  believing  himself  supported  by  s 
numerous  party  in  America,  gradually  assumed  an  authonla- 
tive  manner.  He  insulted  the  administration  by  accusisg 
them  of  partiality  to  their  former  foes,  enmity  to  their  (nendsi 
and  indillerencc  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  had  been  sent  minister  to  France,  failiag 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  those  in  power,  was,  at  their  re- 
quest, recalled,  in  1794.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe^ 
a  gentleman  who  possessed  the  ardor  for  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  common  to  the  republican  party;  and  who,  with  them, 
hoped  that  the  French  revolution  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  free  government,  on  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient despotism.  He  was  received  in  tlie  roost  flattcrine 
manner ;  and  the  (lugs  of  the  two  republics  were  entwined  and 
suspended  in  the  legislative  hall,  as  a  symbol  of  friendship 
and  union. 

Mr.  Adet  soon  afler  succeeded  Mr.  Fauchet,  and  bronglbL 
with  him  the  colors  of  France,  which,  with  much  ceremoiiyi 
wore  deposited  with  the  archives  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  honorable  testimony  of  the  existing  sympathies  and  affec* 
tions  of  the  sister  republics.  These  flatteries  on  the  part  ot 
Franco,  proved  to  be  nothing  but  tricks  to  cajole  America>  ID 
take  part  in  her  European  wars ;  but  finding  a  steady  syslsafr 
of  neutrality  maintained,  she  adopted  measures  injurionS:  ts 
American  commerce.  Her  cruisers  were  allowed,  in  certain 
cases,  to  capture  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  and  whils 
prosecuting  a  lawful  trade,  many  hundreds  of  American 
sels  were  taken  and  confiscated. 


WASHINGTON'S  FABBWBLL  ADDRESS.  M^ 

Mr.  Monroe  at  this  time,  was  suspected,  by  the  president,  PART  IT: 
of  not  asserting  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  nation  with  period  i 
proper  energy.     These  suspicions  were  attributed,  by  the  re-   *'"^'*-  '"• 
publican  party,  to  the  false  insinuations  of  his  political  oppo-  ^-^■^^^'^ 
nents.     Washington,  however,  recalled  him,  and  appointed 
Charles  C.  Pinkney,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  stead. 

As  the  period  for  a  new  election  of  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
tod  States  approached.  General  Washington  publicly  signified 
his  unalterable  determination  to  retire  to  the  shades  of  private 
life.     On  this  occasion  he  received  addresses  from  various      From 
<|iiarters  of  the  Union,  which,  while  they  deplored  the  loss  of    17811. 
ois  great  public  services,  contained  many  subjects  of  congrat-    ^Ja^ 
Illation.     He  was  reminded  that  during  the  short  period  of  his    Growin 
administration,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  increased  be-   prosperitj 
yond  example.     In  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  he  had  witnessed    ^^SlL 
the  peaceful  termination  of  all  disputes  with  other  nations,  ex- 
oepting  France  ;  while  with  respect  to  domestic,  he  had  be- 
Imd  the  restoration  of  public  credit,  and  provision  of  ample 
security  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the  public  debt.     The 
prosperity  of  American  commerce   had  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  tonnage  having  nearly  doubled.    The 
productions  of  the  soil  had  found  a  ready  market ;  the  exports 
had  increased  from  nineteen  millions  to  more  than  fifty-six 
millions  of  dollars  ;  the  imports  in  about  the  same  proportion  ; 
and  the  amount  of  revenue,  from  import  duties,  had  exceeded 
all  calculation. 

In  1796,  the  Father  of  his  Country  published  his  farewell  ad-     1796. 
dress  to  the'people  of  America.     In  the  most  earnest  and  af-    Washing- 
fectionate  manner  he  called  upon  them  to  cherish  an  immova-  weUaddraai 
\  Me  attachment  to  the  national  union,  to  watch  for  its  prcser-        hc 
vation  with  jealous  anxiety,  to  discountenance  even  the  sug-    warn*  hit 
gestion  that  it  could,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  "  in-  ^"insfdi^ 
dignantly  frown  upon  the  first   dawnings  of  an  attempt  to      union; 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest."     Overgrown 
military  establishments  he  represented  as  particularly  hostile  ^"^"'^^II 
to  republican  liberty.     While  he  recommended  the  most  im-   iShLenu, 
plicit  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  established  government,  and 
reprobated  all  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all   A  lawless 
combinations   and  associations,   under  whatsoever  plausible  J^g^  to  w!^ 
character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,    thohties ; 
or  overawe  the  general  deliberations  and  actions  of  the  consti-  against  un 
tuted  authorities  ; — he  wished  also  to  guard  against  the  spirit    chan^wP 
of  innovation  upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution.     Aware 
that  the  energy  of  the  system  might  be  enfeebled  by  altera- 
tions, he  thought  no  change  should  be  made  without  an  evi- 
dent necessity ;  and  that  in  so  extensive  a  country,  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  liberty,  is  indispensable.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  real  despotism,  by 
liceaking  down  the  partitions  between  the  several  departments 
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PART  IV.  of  government,  by  destroying  the  reciprocal  checkB,  and  co» 
>ERiOD  I.   solidating  llie  diflcrenl  powers. 

CHAP.  IV.        Against  the  spirit  of  party,  so  particularly  baneful  in  an  elec- 

^^^^'^'^*^  tivo  govcrnnieiit,  he  uttered  his  solemn  remonstrance,  as  well 

as  against  inveterate  antipathies,  or  passionate  attachjneiits» 

in  respect  to  foreign  nations.     While  he  thought  that  the 

1796.     joalousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  against 

**«tral"s"     the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  he  wished  that  good 

•f^inst  par-  faith  and  e(]uat  justice  siiould  he  observed  towards  all  nations^ 

ty  npirit,     j^nj  peace  and  harmony  cultivated.     In  his  opinion,  honesty, 

cn'os  l!!!*'*  no  less  in  public  ilian  in  private  affairs,  is  the  best  pdicy. 

koncxty,  and  Other  subjects  to  which  he  alluded,  wore  the  importance  of 

^^^Ji^'     cn^dit,  of  economy,  of  a  reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  of 

literary  institutions ;  above  all,  he  recommended  religion  and 

morality  as  indispensa!)ly  necessary  to  political  prosperity. 

"In  vain,"  says  he,  "would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 

patriotism,  who  woidd  labor  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  ol 

human  happiness,  these  lirmcsl  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and 

citizens." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Amrrica  resents  the  indignities  of  France. 


To  fdl  the  station  which  Washington  had  so  eminently  dig- 

nified,  the  two  great  political  parties  presented  their  leaders. 

A()nms  and  'J'ho  fcvlcralis-s,  claiming  to  be  the  sole  adherents  of  the  policy 

Jcfferaonop-  ^p  Washington,  and  cliarginij  the  opposite  party  with  acting 

didatcs.     un  ior  French  iniluence,  anil  having  imbibed  French  principles, 

zcidously  oii:le;ivored  to  elect  John  Ailams.     The  republicans, 

•  Mardi  4     rotting  themselves  up  as  the  exclusive  friends  of  liberty,  and 

Mr.  Adiins,  accusiiis;  their  op{»oneiits  with  undue  attachment  to  Britain  and 

ti^*i*^.ff'! '   ^'^  institutions,  exerie.l  their  inducnce  for  Thomas  Jefferson. 

son.  vie/.    ^^"    openiiii;   the  votes  it  was  found  that   Mr.    Adams  was 

president,    eh.ciod  president,  an  I  Mr.  JciflTerson  vice-president. 

Imine.Iiately  on  succeeding  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Adams 
^FVaiw^e*^^  received  inteiliijence  of  an  open  indignity  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  now  in  the  handsof  the  directory.     They 
had  refuse;!  to  accept  Mr.  J^inkney  in  exchange  for  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, and  direciin*!  him  to  quit  France,  determined  not  to  re- 
ceive  another  minister,  until  tlie  United  States  had  complied 
conv^icd'    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  demands.     Congress  was  immediately  convened, 
and  the  dispatches  containing  this  intelligence,  submitted  to 
Put  80,000   their  consi.leration.     They  passetl  laws  increasing  the  navy, 
"edunhe*  augmenting  the  revenue,  and  authorizing  the  president  to  da- 
pnaident.    tach,  at  his  discretion,  eighty  thousand  men  from  the  militia. 
To  manifest,  at  the  same  time,  his  sincere  desire  of  peace. 


TREATT   WITH    PUHCE.  S80 

Mr.  Adams  appointed  tbree  purojrs  extraordinary  to  the  French  PART  IV. 
npublic,  Mr.  Fiiikney,  then  at  Amsterdam,  whither  he  had  pemodl' 
ntired  on  leaving  France,  Mr.  Marshall,   and  Mr.    Gerry,    chap.  i». 
These,  also,  the  directory  refused  lo  receive  ;  but  an  indirect  ^^^v^*^ 
intercourse  was  held  with  them,  through  the  medium  of  unof- 
ftcial  persons,  who  were  instructed  by  M.  Talleyrand,  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  to  make  them  proposals.     These 
persona  demanded,  before  any  negotiation  could  be  opened 
with  tUe  directory,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money  should 
be  given  to  Talleyrand.     This  insulting  proposal  was  indig- 
iHtnuy  rejected.     It  was,  however,  repeated,  and  letters  were 
received  upon  the  subject,  signed  X  Y  &  Z.     Hence  this  has     ITAT. 
been  called  the  X  Y  &  Z  mission.     The  envoys  at  length  ^J^J^ 
mcceeded  in  pultirig  an  end  to  ao  degrading  an  intercourse. 
After  spending  several  months  al  Paris,  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  were  ordered  to  leave  France,  while  Mr.  Gerry  was 
permitted  to  remain,  and  repeatedly  importuned  singly  to  en  tor 
mto  a  ncgotiatioD.     This  he  declined,  and    was  soon   after 
recalled  by  hia  government.     This  treatment  of  the  envoys 
induced  Mr.  Adams  to  declare,  "  that  he  would  make  no  fur- 
ther overtures,  until  assured  that  American  ministers  would  be 
received  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  aud  iu- 
dependcnt  nation." 

These  events  were  followed  by  such  French  depredations, 
on  the  American  commerce,  as  excited  universal  indignation  ; 
ud  the  general  rooito  was,  "  Millions  for  defense,  not  a  cent 
for  tribute."     A  regular  provisional  army  was  established  by 
congress,  taxes  were  raised,  and  additional  internal  duties  laid.  Wiuhinpta 
General  Washington,  at  the  call  of  congress,  left  his  peaceful  """JiJ^ 
■bode  once  more,  to  command   the  armies  of  his  country,    (he  „o,j. 
General  Hamilton  was  made  second  in  command.     The  navy 
WM  increased,  and  reprisals  were  made  at  sea.     The  French     ITM. 
Irigate  L'lnsurgentc,  of  forty  guns,  was  captured,  after  a  des-  tJ'''^,"''^ 
perale  action,  by  the  frigate  Constellation,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  [^^^  l-i^. 
commanded  by  Commodore  Truxionj  a  victory  which  gate     ■iintpnM 
great  satisfaction  to  bom  political  parlies  in  America.  esptu«d. 

The  French  governmeit  now  became  convinced  that,  al- 
though the  Americans  might  choose  lo  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, yet  ihey  would  not  sufTar  foreign  interference ;  and 
iheyniado  indirect  overtures  for  a  renewal  of  negotiations,     jb^^ 
Mr.  Adams  promptly  met  them  by  appointing  Oliver  Ellsworth  Buonapri* 
chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  Patrick  Henry  late  governor  «iilifliMd 
(rf  Virginia,  and  William  Van  Murray  minister  at  the  Hague,  ^.^jj";^ 
envoys  to  Paris,  for  concluding  an  honorable  peace.     They 
found  the  directory  overthrown,  and  the  government  in  the  -^"'1!^^^ 
hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  had  not  partaken  of  the        tn. 
ttansaciions  which  had  embroiled  iho  two  countries.     With    3^^1.30. 
him  they  amicably  adjusted  all  disputes,  by  a  treaty,  concluded  Cunriitda  t 
■t  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  September.     The  provisional  •rmy      ''^'* 
«M  soon  after  disbanded  by  order  of  congress. 
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PART  IV.       America  was  now  called  to  moom  the  death  of  Wi 


PERIOD  I.   ington.     He  calmly  and  peacefully  expired  at  Mount 

OHAP.  V.     after  an  illness  of  twenty-four  houTB.     The  newapaper,  in  ill 

\^^^>^''^^  blackened  columns  announced  to  the  people,  *'  the  FaUier  df 

11799.     his  Country  is  no  more  !"     The  bells  of  the  nation  tolled  iMi 

^^^  of    ^^^  requiem,  and  one  general  burst  of  grief  broke  firom  Ai 

Wuhington.  filial  hearts  of  the  American  people.     Clad  in  black,  they  a^ 

The  prople  sembled  in  their  churches,  to  hear  his  funeral  praiaea  (wm 

B>onrp,     the  orator,  and  from  the  minister  of  God.    The  poet  wniB 

his  elegy,  and  the  choir  sung  the  solemn  and  pathetic  diifa. 

The  government  mourned,  with  more  of  the  parade  of  gM, 

but  with  an  equal  share  of  its  sincerity^ 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  8peaker*8  chair  wm 
shrouded  in  black  ;  and  the  members  were  clad  in  the 
The  gorem-  ments  of  sorrow.     A  joint  conunittee  of  both  housea  were 
faonon  to  his  pointed,  who  devised  in  what  manner  they  should  pay 
nemofy.     to  the  memory  of  "  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.** 

Washington  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  hia  age.     Hii 

history  is  that  of  his  country,  during  the  period  of  hia  pnliiM 

services.     Commanding  her  armies,   and  preaiding  in   liar 

councils,  during  the  most  interesting  period  of  her  eziatenoe, 

her  story  can  never  be  delineated,  but  he  must  atand  the  moat 

prominent  figure  on  the  foreground.     What  may  be  aaid  of 

many  of  the  worthies  of  the  revolution,  may  be  eminently- aaid 

of  him.     In  no  instance  has  he  rendered  hia  country  a  man 

His  great    important  service,  than  in  leaving  to  her  future  sons,  hia  great 

eztmpio  an  and  good  example.     Other  heroes  have  been  praised  for  their 

"k^cy!  ^    ^^^'®  ^^  glory.     Washington  soared  in  the  pure  atmosphere  ef 

virtue,  above  its  reach.     Never  did  he  rashly  adventure  ike 

cause  of  his  country,  lest  he  should  suffer  in  his  peraonal 

reputation.     He  was  above  all  other  approbation  and  fear«  kil 

tliat  of  God. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Operations  of  the  two  politieal  paitma. 


1§00.         During  the  year  1800,  the  seat  of  government,  agreeahij 

Seat  of  go-  to  the  law  passed  by  congress  in  1790,  was  transfernd  fim 

tn^o^d"  P^^^^^*^^P^"3  ^?  ^^^  city  of  Washington.     A  territory,  ten  mi 

to  WuihTng-  square,  in  which  it  was  to  be  permanently  located,  had  Ir' 

ton.       ceded  to  the  general  government,  by  the  states  of  Virgiaim 

Maryland  ;  and  received  the  name  of  '*  the  District  of  Ce- 
lumbia."  Public  buildings  had  been  erected;  and,  iu  N^ 
vember  of  this  year,  congreaa,  for  the  first  time,  held  thijr 
session  in  that  place. 


HS.  ADAMS'  AIlHtMIBTRATIOK.  t01 

MiBsisrippi,  and  a  part  of  the  Dorthwest  territory,  caUed  In-  J^aOTIT. 
Jlium,  were  this  year  made  territories  with  aeparate  goveni-  PBBKH>  L 
■■tents.  ™*'-  '■ 

The  lime  had  now  arrired  for  electing  a  preaident     It  was  •■^•••^^^ 
'tfioui  this  period,  that  the  feuda  and  animosities  ofthe  federal    ISM; 
aai  republican  parties  wore  at  their  greatest  height.     When  ^'JJJT'*' 
Mr.  Adams  was  first  made  the  opposing  candidate  to  Mr.  Jef-  t^mkn  a 
fcnon,  he  was,  by  no  means,  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  "^'^l'^ 
the  republican  party,  who  voted  against  him.     They  recog-     *™^ 
Idled  in  him  a  patriot  of  the  revolution,  and  they  liked  him 
ItbII,  although  they  liked  Mr.  Jefferson  better.     It  was  Mr. 
Hamilton,  not  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  the  chief  object  of  party 
■rersion ;  and  although  a  clamor  was  raised,  to  serve  party 
purposes,  accusing  him  of  being  too  much  in  favor  of  the  Bn< 
ifeh  form  of  government,  yet  the  real  cause  of  dis  satis  faction 
wu,  that  he  was  supported  by  those,  who,  they  were  peraua- 
dod,  had  monarchical  views.     AlUr  the  lapse  of  four  years, 
when  Mr.  Adams  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
%B  was  opposed  with  for  more  bitteroeaa. 

In  some  of  his  moaaures  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  the 
vigilant  spirit  of  party  was  awake,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
tnl,  or  supposed  errors  of  the  nominal  head  of  their  oppo-  j.    j_,^^^_. 
mnts.     In  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  the  acts,  by  admiaiMn 
which  the  army  and  navy  were  strengthened,'  and  eighty  thou-       t>A>- 
nnd  of  the  militia  subjected  to  his  order,  were  represented, 
by  the  democratic  parly,  as  proofs  that,  however  he  might 
uve  been  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  he  now 
•ither  wished  to  subvert  it,  or  was  led  blindfold  into  ibe  views  ^^ 
•f  those  who  did.     The  republicans  scrupled  the  policy  of  a 
wnr  with  France,  and  denied  the  necessity,  even  in  case  of 
■nicfa  a  war,  of  a  great  land  force  against  an  enemy,  totally 
nnassailable,  except  by  water.     They  believed  that  spirits 
were  at  work  to  produce  this  war,  or  to  make  the  most  of  the 
prospect  of  a  disturbance,  in  order  to  lull  the  people;  while 
ihey  raised  an  army,  which  thoy  intended  as  the  instmment 
of  subverting  the  republican,  and  establishing  a  monarchical 
forernment 

Mr.  Adams  was  stung  by  such  unreasonable  clamors.  At- 
trUmting  tBe  evil  to  French  emissaries,  and  moreover  ascribing 
/to  too  much  liberty,  the  horrible  excesses  of  the  French  revo- 
1ud<ni,  he  gave  his  signature  to  two  acts,  which  were  consid' 
'ered  by  the  body  of  the  poople  as  dangerous  to  the  constitu-  Scditimnd 
tional  liberty  of  America.  One  of  these,  called  the  Alien  'lio  Is"^ 
Law,  authorized  the  president  to  order  any  ahen,  whom  he 
■honld  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  coiui- 
try,  to  depart  from  the  United  Slates,  on  pain  of  imprisonmenL 
"nte  other,  colled  the  Sedition  Law,  imposed  a  heavy  fine, 
and  imprisonment  for  years,  upon  such  as  should  "  combine, 
or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any  moasiuo  of  the  govem- 
JBMit :"  and  "  write,  print,  ntter,  publish,  &c.  say  false,  Hin- 
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:  daloiis,  and  malicious  writing  against  the  government  of  ikt 
■  United  States,  or  either  house  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  president,  &c."  Under  the  sedition  law,  ee«» 
I  persons  were  actually  imprisoned.  The  sympaiLies  or  the 
sople  were  awakened  in  their  behalf,  and  Uieir  indignatira 
'  rousted  against  tlinse,  by  whose  means  they  wern  cuufined. 
These  were  ihc  principal  causes  why  Mr.  Adams  was,  iil  (hi* 
'  period,  unpopular,  and  that  the  federal  party,  as  appeared  bj 
the  election,  had  become  the  minority. 

Immediately  precedin]^  his  retirement  from  otTice,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams appointed,  in  pursuance  of  a  law  made  by  congreat, 
twelve  new  judges.  These  wore  called  his  midnight  judi- 
ciary, from  the  alleged  fact  that  they  were  appoiiiicd  at  iwdvo 
o'clock  on  Uie  last  night  of  his  presidential  aulUoriiy. 

Uy  the  constitution,  as  il  then  existed,  each  elector  voted 

for  two  jnen,  without  designating  which  was  to  be  president; 

and  he  who  was  found  to  have  ibe  greatest  number  of  votei, 

was  to  be  president ;  and  the  second  on  the  list,  vico-pieBi- 

r.  dent.     An  unlookcd  for  case  now  occurred.     The  rcpubliean 

cici'tiirs,  who  had  a  very  considerable  majnritr  over  the  fede- 

al,  gave  their  votes,  to  a  man,  for  Thomas  JetTerson  and  Auon 

Jiirr  \  intending,  that  Jofl'erson,  the  leader  of  the  party,  should 

1''    be  president,  iiiid  Burr,  vice  president.     These  Ih-o  men  had 

crpial  niinilier  of  voles  ;  and  the  election  must,  accor- 

ilie  coiistiiuiion,  be  decided  by  iho  hoiiso  of  repre- 
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fldisr  party.  The  republicans  migbt  slledge,  that  thej  voted  PAKT  IT. 
m  <^ilieiice  to  the  will  of  the  people  ;  but  no  one  pretended,  pebiodil 
Aat  any  freeman,  in  voting  for  an  elector,  or  any  elector  in  cb*^-  *- 
vating  for  Mr.  Hurr,  expected  or  wished  that  he  nhoulil  be  ^-■•w^^ 
pteiident.    To  guard  the  future,  the  constitution  was  nmended.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Jener^ion  was  inauguatcd.     ISOl. 
Ob  his  accession  to  office,  he  departed  from  the  example  of.  Mirelit 
in  prodecus»ars,  aj)d,  instead  of  a  speech    delivered  to  the  orH^Jefl^ 
<  tiro  houses  of  congress  in  person,  lie  sent  to  them  a  written       •o''- 
Boasage,  which  wus  lirst  read  in  the  senate,  and  then  tran»- 
ntted  to  the  house  of  rejiresentatives.     The   practice  has 
*«en  followed,  and  sanctioned  by  his  successors. 

'j'he  principal  offices  of  the  goveminent  were  now  transfer^  Mr.  Hifr 
red  to  the  republican  parly.  Mr.  Madison  was  appointed  tu  ,^„^^^ 
die  department  of  state. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  congress,  in  accordance  with  the  ro- 
comnieiidutioit  of  tlie  president,  reorganizing  the  judiciary 
department,  by  moans  of  which  the  iwulve  judges,  appointed 
during  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Adams*  administ ration,  were  de- 
privod  of  their  ollicus.  Another  bill  was  passed,  enlarging  the 
rights  of  natural  iziition. 

A  secnnd  census  uf  the  United  States  was  also  completed ;  Sscond  oi» 

S'ring  a  population  of  5,319,76-j,  an  increase  of  one  million       ""• 
ur  hundred  thousand  in  ten  years.     In  the  same  lime,  the  E—ort.  .^ 
exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninoty-four  millions,  and    nriDua 
ihe  revenue,  from  4,771,000  to  12,915,000  dollars.     This  ra- 
nd advance  in  the  career  of  prosperity,  is  uiiparullelod  in  the 
nistory  of  nations ;  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  t)ic  industrious 
md  enterprising  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  excellent  laws 
and  |j>lilical  insliuitions. 

During  lliis  year,  congress  declared  war  against  Tripoli. 

In  iSQ-i,  Ulii'>  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state  into     1S08. 
the  Uniiiit.     'i'lie  territory  of  this  state  was  originally  claimed    ?,''"■' .'^A^ 
by  Virginia  and  Connecticut,  and  was  ceded  by  llicm  to  the  ""unioa. 
Uniteii  Stiii.s  :it  d  tfiTMit  tJnws,  iitler  the  year  1781.  From  tins        ^ 
exteinivi'  mid  f.Tiile  Irairl  of  Cuuntry,   shivery    wa*,  by  eiiact- 
IDCDt  ol'  lb«  OoNtiiH'iitiil  Cotigri'ss,  ill  1787,  entirely  excluded. 

In  1802,  tiic  |K>n  of  New  Orleans  was  closed  against  the    Iiooninnm 
United  Stanza,      The  king  of  Spain  having  ceded  I^uisiana    T^'[^_  Jj 
10  the  Frencti,  iho  Spanish  intendant  was  commanded  to  mako     Fnuo* 
irrangemniits  m  deliver  the  country  to  the  French  commis- 
■toners.     In  i'iiiiHt-i|utince  of  this  order,  the   intendant  an< 
nouaeed  ■li:i!  'lif-  eiiizen^t  of  the  United  States  could  no  Ion-    ^^'^"''^ 
MT  bo  purmuiLil  t>i  di))>oMt  their  merchandise  and  effects  in  "       '*" 
ue  port  of  New  Orleans.      By  this  prohibition,  the  wcslcm 
■totes  were  in  dti  gc- of  suffering  the  ruin  of  their  commerce; 
tnd  great  agii^tiua  was  excited  in  the  pubhc  mind.     Congress 
euised  friunl  y  and  reasonable  representations  of  the  griev< 
•nces  snsliim^i],  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  tho 
light  of  dt'iHiHit  was  restored. 

*  Sue  Anicls  XII.  of  ihe  Ameiidinvnil.  p.  itt]. 


Aware  of  the  difiiculliea  and  danger  to  which  ihe  Unitej 
States  would  be  exposed,  while  Louisiana  remained  in  tha 
possession  of  a  foreign  power,  propositions  had  beeo  made  f« 
•  procuring  it  by  purchase.  TWa  was  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  feeling.  But,  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  in 
1803,  Louisiana,  comprising  alJ  that  immense  region  of  coun- 
try, extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  «u 
acquired  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  free  and  excln- 
sivG  navigation  of  the  river.  The  sum  of  Gl^ecn  milliona  of 
dollars  was  the  sole  price  given  for  these  newly  acquired 
rights,  which  thus  in  a  peaceful  manner,  nearly  doubled  tlw 
geographical  importance  of  the  nation,  ajid  therefore  forma  la 
important  era  in  our  history. 


«« 
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■bin.— W4r  wiih  TripdL— Traoblo*  wiib  En|baid  md  Fnoea. 

The  Beini-bubarons  oacions,  which  inhsbit  the  sonthern  PART  IT. 
lions  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  made  depredations  on  the  period  n. 
Aniericsn  commerce,  and  luid  taken  and  held  in  bondage,  cbaf.  l 
American  citizens.  On  [emonstrance,  Tripoli  intimated  to  <-.^-v-^ 
the  government,  that  iheir  only  method  of  securing  themselves,  l§01. 
WU  the  payment  of  tribute.  Ww  wiiW 

Id  prosecution  of  the  war  which  ensued,  Commodore  Dale,     "^^V^ 
•with  a  squadron  of  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war,  was  sent 
U>  the  Mediterranean,  where,  blockading  the  harbor  of  Tripoli, 
be  prevented  the  piratical  cruisers  from  leaving  it,  and  thus 
afforded  protection  to  the  American  commerce. 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  congress  sent  out  Commodore     1803. 
]?nble,  with  a  squadron  of  seven  sail.     In  October,  one  of  his  ^'!^^^^ 
chips,  the  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bainbridge,  was  sent  into  the    cipturad 
hartxtr  of  Tripoli,  to  reconnoitre ;  and  while  in  pursuit  of  a 
■msll  vessel,  he  unfortunately  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  frigate 
grmmded,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  officers 
were  imprisoned,  and  the  crew  treated  as  slaves. 

Stephen  Decatur,  a  heutenant  under  Preble,  conceived  the  ■804. 
^)9^i  design  of  re-capturing,  or  destroying  the  Philadelphia.  Febnuiy. 
Aiming  a  small  ketch,  the  Intrepid,  he  sailed  from  Syracuse,  ^^^^^  ^ 
i^th  seventy-six  men,  entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  ad-  bums  ib« 
vwicing  secretly,  look  a  station  alongside  of  the  frigate,  which  t*^<^- 
Via  moored  within  gunshot  of  the  bashaw's  castle,  and  of  the  y^ 

principal  battery.     Some  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  lay  within  ^ 

two  cable's  length,  and  all  the  gnns  of  die  frigate  were  mount- 
ri  and  loaded.  Decatur  sprang  on  board.  His  crew  lid- 
lowed,  and  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  astonished  and 
ttrrified  Tripolitans,  killed  and  drove  them  into  the  sea,  and 
ware  soon  masters  of  the  frigate.  The  guns  of  the  battery 
flp«ied  upon  them,  and  the  corsairs  in  the  harbor  were  ap- 
fnwching.  They  set  fire  to  the  Philadelphia,  left  her,  and 
V«e  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuers;  having  ac- 
complished this  daring  enterprise  without  the  loss  of  a  ain^ 
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In  the  month  of  Auguiit,  Commodore  Proble  went  thros 

times  into  the  harbor  of  Tri|ioii,  and  opened  the  broadsLdot 

of  hia  RecU     Although  Bome  oF  the  Tripuhtan  shipping  wu 

'  thus  destroyed,  yet  no  material  impreasion  was  made  upon 

llie  fortiJi cations.     Meantime,  the  barbarians  treated  the  Amo- 

'  ri can  prisoners,  among  whom  were  Captain  Bainbridge  anJ 

his  crew,  with  such  cruel  indignities,  that  their  country  dee[^} 

'   coinmisserating  their  distresses,  was  ready  to  adopt  any  meas 

urp,,  which  afforded  a  reasonable  prospect  of  relief. 

In  1N03,  Captain  Wilham  Eaton,  on  his  return  from  Tuma, 
where  he  bad  been  as  consul,  requested  the  government  to 
permit  his  union  wiih  Hamet  an  elder  and  expelled  br:)thet 
of  the  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli.  Permission  was  given, 
'"  such  supplies  granted  him  aa  could  be  afforded,  and  ihe  co- 
operation of  the  tleet  recommended.  Aficr  reaching  Malta 
lie  left  the  American  fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Cairo  and  Alex 
andria,  where  he  formed  a  convention  with  Hamet,  who  hoped, 
by  attacking  the  usurper  in  his  dominions,  to  regain  his  throne. 
For  this  purpose,  an  army  was  to  be  raised  in  Egypt,  whetv 
Hamet  had  been  kindly  received,  and  presented  with  a  mill* 
tary  command  by  the  Mameluke  liey. 

Early  in  1805,  Eaton  was  appointed  general  of  Hameft 
forces.  From  Egjqit,  he  marched  with  a  few  hundred  troops, 
■  icipally  Arabs,  across  a  desert,  one  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
1,  to  Derne,  a  Tripolitan  city,  on  the  Mcdilcrranean.  In 
s  harbor  he  found  tiio  pari  of  the  American  fleet  destined 
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•  )e(t«r  lo  Genernl  Hamilton,  requiring  hit  denial  or  acknow-  PART  IT. 
ledgment  of  certain  ofTensive  expressions  contained  in  a  pub-  period  B. 
lie  journal.  Hamilton  declining  to  give  either.  Colonel  Burr  cnir.  l 
tent  him  a  challenge.  They  met,  and  Hamilton  fell  at  the  ■-^-■'^k^ 
first  fire.  Hia  death  caused  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  meantime,  Mi.  JefTerson  received  his  second  presi'     ISOB. 
dential  election  ;  and  such  was  his  popularity,  that  out  of  176    ''*^°|[]^ 
««*•,  he  received  162.     George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  sTpmidait 
chosen  vice-president 

The  wise  policy  of  America  had  been  eminently  conspic-  NBotnlitr 
NOUS  in  maintaining  a  steiuly  sysiem  of  neutrality,  during  the  ^uring'^H 
whole  of  those  wars  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  wanafUM 
Fronch  revolution.    This  neutrality  enabled  her  to  profit  by  ^"^J^J^ 
die  colonial  commerce  of  France  and  Spain,  as  also  by  the 
whole  of  that  branch  of  European  txaie,  which,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  general  war,  could  not  be  cansponed  in  native 
ships.     France,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  a  nation  of   i«eatnb 
soldierB.     She  had  repelled  her  invaders,  and  placed  at  the     unjiuth 
head  t^  her  republic  a  man  whose  vast  mental  powers  and  re-  '^^^^^q^. 
sources  had  acquired  control  over  most  of  the  Kuropean  king-      noia. 
doma.       Napoleon  had  made'  a  stand  against  the  maritime 
^rranny  of  Britain,  while  that  nation,  with  equal  vigor,  re- 
sisted hie  usurpations  on  land.     Each  party  was  intent  on  re- 
paying blow  for  blow ;   and  each  was  regardless  how  great  a 
part  of  the  shock  might  fall  on  unoffending  neutrals,  so  that 
any  part  of  it  should  reach  his  antagonist.     Nor  was  this  all ; 
each  belligerent,  resolutely  bent  that  other  nations  should  make 
common  cause,  made  it  understsood,  tliat  whatever   nation 
■hould  fail  of  resenting  the  injuries  of  his  enemy,  should  be 
injored  by  him. 

On  two  subjects  Britain  and  America  were  at  issue.     One  DiipotMb*. 
was  respecting  what  the  former  power  denominated  "  the  right  '^™  <'™y 
of  search;"  by  which  on  various  pretences,  she  had  ao  long    Ameriot 
bani^ly  assumed,  and  exercised  an  authority  to  search  the  Ykt  "rids 
vessels  of  other  nations.     Anothersubjectindispute  was,  that  ofKucb.* 
of  expatriation.     England  maintained,  that  a  man,  once  a  sub- 
ject, was  always  a  subject ;  and  that  no  act  of  his  could       , 
chango  his  allegiance  to  the  government  under  which  ho  was 
bom.     America,  with  a  more  liberal  policy,  held  that  man  ^     ,~,ri»- 
was  bom  free ;  and  if,  when  ho  arrived  at  years  of  reflection,      i'iST^ 
he  preferred  some  other  government  to  that  of  his  native  land, 
ke  had  a  right  to  withdraw  himself,  and  break  the  bonds  im- 
posed by  his  birth.     In  pursuance  of  these  different  princi- 
ples, America  received  and  adopted  as  her  sons,  all  who,  in 
oompliance  with  the  forms  of  her  laws,  sought  her  hospita- 
Ue  protection.     Hence,  there  were  those,  who  being  bom 
in  Great  Britain,  were  claimed  by  that  government  as  her 

bjects  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  naving  resided  in  America, 

1  become  naturalized,  they  were  •■  much  i«garded   u 
SI 
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!  if  they  had  drawn  their  6rst  breath  upon 
liur  sail. 

These  opinions  were  convenient  to  the  British  atalcsmen 
lofcnding  the  impressment  of  American  aeamcn.  UlTicera 
ot'  British  ships,  in  the  exercise  of  the  pretended  right  of 
search,  entered  American  vessels,  and  impressed  IVom  thenca 
certain  seamen,  whom  they  claimed  as  subjects,  because  ihey 
were  bom  in  Great  Britain  i  while  the  same  men,  having  b»- 
"  come  naturalized  in  America,  were  there  regarded  as  citiiena. 
The  practice  of  improssment,  thus  begun,  did  not  however 
end  here,  but  proceeded  to  extremes  that  were  unjuatiliable 
on  any  principles.  The  native  citizens  of  America  were 
wantonly  confoundad  with  her  adopted  ones,  by  ihc  domineer^ 
big  oflicers  of  the  British  navy ;  and  a  cry  was  heard  through- 
out the  land,  of  American  families  who  mourned  for  their  rel- 
atives, thus  forcibly  seized  and  detained  in  the  worst  of  bond- 


i  America,  thus  harassed,  was  meditating  measures  for  tbo 
'  defense  of  her  commerce,  when  she  received,  from  botb  th» 
belligerents,  fresh  cause  of  provocation.  Great  Britain,  un- 
der the  administration  of  Charles  Fox,  issued  a  proclaoialion, 
May,  1806,  blockading  the  coast  of  the  continent,  from  EUm 
to  Brest,  The  French  government,  exasperated  at  this  meas- 
>,  retaliated  by  the  decree  issued  at  Berlin,  November,  21st, 
declaring  tlie  British  Isles,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Thus 
each  nation  declared,  in  ed'eci,  that  no  neutral  should  trade 


ArrAiR  or  thk  chesapeakk. 


fine  Judge  MarehaU,  the  cUer-jusUce  of  the  United  StMea,  PABTIY. 
ai^cient  eridence  of  hia  guilt  not  being  presented,  he  wm  pmiod  n 
ftcqaiUed  by  the  jury.  *"*'"  "" 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  frigste  Chesapeake,  commanded  by  Cora,  Barron,  bar-  190T. 
tog  been  ordered  on  a  cruise,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  on  ^J^^ 
dM22d  of  June.  She  had  proceeded  but  a  few  leagues  from  C 
dw  coast,  yrhea  she  was  overtaken  by  the  British  ship-of-war. 
Leopard.  A  British  officer  came  on  board,  with  an  order 
from  Vice-Admiral  Berkely,  to  take  from  the  Chesapeake 
diree  men,  alledged  to  be  deserters  from  the  Melampus  frigate. 
These  men,  were  American  citizens,  who  had  been  impressed 
by  the  British,  but  had  deserted,  snd  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
taetr  country.  Commodore  Barron  replied  in  terms  of  polite- 
ness, but  refused  (o  have  his  crew  mustered  for  examination. 

The  American  commodore  was  not  prepared  for  an  at- 
tack so  near  (he  Capes  ;  but,  during  this  interview,  he  noticed 
hostile  movements  on  board  the  Leopard,  and  gave  imme- 
diate orders  lo  prepare  for  action.  But  before  efficient  pre-  . 
paration  could  be  made,  the  Leopard  opened  her  broadside.  ' 
AAar  receiving  her  fire  about  thirty  minutes,  during  which,  MiikMt^tka 
die  Americana  had  three  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wound-  LeopuiL 
ed.  Commodore  Barron  ordered  his  colors  to  be  struck.  An 
officer  from  the  Leopard  came  on  board,  and  took  four  men,  the 
three  who  had  been  previously  demanded,  and  another,  who 
tbey  affirmed,  had  deserted  from  a  merchant  vessel.  Com- 
modore Barron  observed,  that  ho  considered  the  Chesapeake 
e  prize  to  the  Leopard.  The  officer  replied  "  No,"  he  had 
obeyed  his  orders  in  taking  out  the  men,  and  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  her.  This  event  produced  great  excitement. 
That  rancor  of  party  which  had  so  long  embittered  all  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  was  lost  in  the  general  desire  to  *" 

evengc  a  common  wrong.  The  president,  by  proclamation, 
commanded  all  British  armed  vessels  within  the  harbors  or 
wvters  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  from  the  same  without 
delay,  and  prohibited  others  from  entering.  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
American  minister  in  London,  was  instructed  to  demand  rep- 
ention ;  and  a  special  congress  was  called. 

In  November,  Great  Britain  issued  her  orders  in  council,  a    ^-  M- 
miasure  declared  to  be  in  rolaliation  of  the  French  decree  of  ca^  £ 
November,  1B06.    These  prohibited  all  neutral  nations  from      soad. 
lading  with  France,  or  her  allies,  except  upon  the  condition 
21" 
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f  paying  iributo  to  England.     This  was  imitiediately  fonow- 

■  cd  by  a  decrou  of  Napoleon,  ai  Milan,  which  declared  ihnl 

every  vessel  which  should  submii  to  be  searcheit,  or  pay  tiib- 

'  ute  to  the  Englisli,  should  be  conliscated  if  found  wittun  tut 

Thus  was  the  commerce  of  America  subjected  to  utter  niin, 
as  niinost  all  her  vessels  were,  on  some  of  these  pretences, 
liable  to  capture.  Congress  ader  warm  debates,  resorted  to 
an  embargo  on  their  own  vessels,  as  a  measure  be!>t  lilted  to 
tlie  crisis.  It  would  elTectually  secure  the  mercantile  pn^ 
erty,  and  the  mariners  now  at  home,  and  alsothose  who  wera 
daily  arriving  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  a  meas- 
ure of  war,  or  a  just  cause  of  hostility. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  instructed  not  only  to  demand  satisfactioa 
for  the  Chesapeake,  but  to  obtain  security  against  future  im- 
pressments from  American  ships.  Mr.  Canning,  the  lirituh 
minister,  objeel«d  to  uniting  these  subjects,  and  Mr.  MonnM 
.  was  not  authorized  to  treat  them  separately.  Mr.  Rose  wM 
sent  out  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  United  States,  to  adjot 
the  dilGculty  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  the  Chcsapsake. 
In  1808,  Commodore  Barron  was  tried  for  premalurMy  Bar- 
rendering  that  frigate,  and  suspended  for  five  years. 

In  1809,  Mr,  Jeli'ersoii's  second  term  of  olliee  having  ex- 

ed,  he  declared  his  wish  to  retire  from  public  life.     Mr. 

elected  president,  and  Mr.  George  Clinton  of 

V  York  was  re-elected  vice-president. 
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iaDyrerused  their  sanction,  allcJging' that  their  ininister,(whoTii  PAHT  IT. 
they  rccallc<l,)had  exceeded  his  powers.  Hia  aueccasor,  Mr.  peuodb. 
Jackson,  insinuated  in  a  correspondence  with  ihe  secretary  of  ""*'■  "■ 
■tato,  that  the  American  government  knew  that  Mr.  Erskine  v^-v-^ 
was  not  authorized  to  make  the  arrangement.  This  was  dis- 
tinctly deiiied  by  ihe  secretary,  but  being  repeated  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  president  declined  further  intercourse. 

In  May,  ISiO,  the  non -intercourse  law  expired,  and  gov- 
arnment  made  proposals  to  both  the  belligerents,  that,  if  either 
wonld  revoke  its  hostile   edicts,  this  law  should  only  be  re-    1810. 
Tired  and  enforced  against  the  othernation.     France  repealed  '^""^^jii 
her  decrees,  and  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  on  the        «d/^ 
Sd  of  November,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  restric- 
liona  imposed  by  the  non -intercourse  law  should  cease  in  re- 
lation to  France  and  her  dependencies. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
was  7,239,903. 

Among  the  occurrences  produced  at  that  period  of  excite-  1811. 
ment  hy  Dritish  ships  hovering  on  our  coasts,  was  an  eneoun-  ^'y  i^. 
tar  off  Cape  Charles,  between  the  American  frigate  President,  j{[I,'^ni,^ 
commanded  by  CommoJore  Rogers,  and  the  British  sloop  of  Stain 
w«r,  Little  Delt,  commanded  by  Captain  liingham.  The  ax-  '"^*j*/'* 
laek  was  cnmmpiced  by  the  l.ittlc  Belt,  hut  she  was  soon  "  '' 
disabled,  and  thirly-lwa  of  her  men  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  appearance  of  a  hostile  confederacy  and  menacing  IndiuiB  emu- 
imiparations  had  been  discovered  among  the  Indians  on  the  '°°^??  '"** 
weMem  frontier.     At  its  head  was  the  great  chief  Tecumsoh 
and  his  twin  brother  Elskwatawa.     It  sef  ms  probable  that  in 
borhood  iheae  two  remarkable  savages  laid  a  scheme  for  di- 
viding between  them,  not  only  iho  sovereignty  of  their  own 
mrlike  nation  the  Shawanese.but  that  of  all  the  border  con- 
ftderacies.       Tecumseh,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  mas-  TeroniMh 
Mr«pirit,  took  upon  himself  the  departments  of  war  and  elo-  '"'',^[J''*' 
tfaoace,  success  in  these  being  the  road  to  eminence  and 
iniieflainship ;  but  in  order  to  hold  enslaved  the  minds  of  his 
coimtrymen  by  their  strong  bent  to  xitperstiiion,  BIskwatawa 
•IS  la  invest  himself  with  the  sacred  and  mysterious  charac- 
Mr,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  "  the  Prophet."     Pretending  to 
bs  favored  with  direct  and  frequent  communications  from  thn- 
Great  S|iirit,  he  by  tricks  and  austerities,  gained  belief,  and 
drsw  around  him  the  awe-struck  Indians  from  groat  distan- 
cas.     He  then  began  a  species  of  drill,  whose  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  discipline  them  to  obedience  and  union.     He 
osdered  them  to  kill  their  dogs,  and  these  faithful  animals    SpeciiDan 
ware  instantly  sacrificed.     They  must  not,  he  said,  permit    '"'cKftT' 
tben  fires  to  go  out;  and  at  once  the  fire  of  every  wigwam 
wss  watched  as  by  vestals.     Then,  to  make  them  independent 
of  the  whiles,  the  Prophet  commanded,  that  even  the  blanket 
ilwli  be  laid  aside,  and  the  Indians  dress  only  in  skins. 
WUs  iba  Prophet  thus  manifutod,  that  priestcraft  in  ila 
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■  worst  form,  may  inhabit  the  deaerl  a 
1  going  from  t 


well  as  the  cily.  To- 
ifedcrauy  to  auother. 


They  were  intruders,  1 
formerly  belonged  to  their  fathers,  (not  lo  any  one  tribe  ar  ii^ 
dividual,  but  to  all,  therefore  none  had  a  right  to  alienate  it,) 
so  it  still  belonged  lo  the  descendants  by  right  of  inheritance. 
He  did  not,  like  PhiUp,  believe  it  possible  to  exterminate  the 
entire  white  population,  but  he  thought  iho  combined  Indian 
^  power  might  suffice  lo  set  ihem  their  bounds.     He  wished 
1   the  principle  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  Indians,  ihatlhau 
■.  collective  right  to  the  soil  was  unalienable,  and  that  as  aoch 
l]'.  it  was  lo  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.     So  bold  a  plan 
could  not  but  meet  opposition,  and  especially  from  some  of  the 
more  independent  and  virtuous  of  the  chiefs,  who  rebelled 
against  the  double  tyranny  to  which  these  two  brothers  wen 
gradually  subjugating  their  Uibcs.     To  be  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some  men,  Elskwatawa  pretended  a  gifl  from  the  Great  Spin! 
of  discerning  wizards  ;    and  immediately  some  of  iho  oldest 
and  best  of  the  surrounding  chiefs  were  denounced  and  mur- 
dered by  order  of  the  brotliers. 

Thus  was  taken  off  Teiahoxli,  a  Delaware  chief  of  eighty, 

and  'J'uhre  "The  Crane,"  the  oldesi  Indian  iuihc  western  coun- 

liut  none  of  these  executions  is  more  striking  iij:in  that 

!   exemplary   Wyandot  etiief,  called  the   l.callier-Lips. 

ed  bixty-lhrce.     The   Prophet  had  declared  him  a  wizard, 
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nrages  niahed  upon  them.  But  ihe  war-whoop  was  not  un-  PART  IT. 
MEpocW.  The  Americaos  stood,  repelled  the  shock,  and  re-  pebiod  D. 
pulsed  ihe  assailants.  cihap.  tt. 

Their  loss  was,  however,  severe,  being  about  190  in  kllied  ^-^"v^.^ 
•od  wounded.     Thai  of  the  Indians  was  170  killed,  and  100 
wounded.     Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  battle,  but  was  still 
■mnng  distant  tribes  inciting  ihem  to  war.     He  had  nut  ex- 
pected that  the  whiles  would  strike  the  first  blow.  HpSntim 

Mr.  Foster,  succeeded  Mr.  Jackson,  and  during  the  sum-  madTlbrilw 
moT,  the  controversy  respecting  the  Chesapeake  was  adjusted  ;  ^" 
tkfi  Uritish  government  agreeing  to  rtioko  provision  for  those 
•oamen  who  were  disabled  in  the  engagement,  and  for  the 
ramiiies  of  those  who  were  killed.  The  two  surviving  sailors, 
who  were  taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  bo  restored. 
But  the  British  right  to  search  American  vessels  and  lu  impress 
American  seamen,  if  native-born  Uriians,  was  still  maintained ; 
■nd  the  orders  in  council  were  enforced  with  the  greatest  rigor 
British  vessels  were,  for  this  purpose,  stationed  before  many 
tilt  the  principal  harbors  in  the  United  ijtatos. 

The  French  decrees  being  annulled,  commerce  had  begun 
with  France,  and  American  vessels,  richly  laden,  were  cap-    xmeHcu 
tared  by  the  Briiish.     Not  less  than  nine  hundred  hod  thus      Iomo. 
fUlen  intu  their  hands,  since  the  year  1803. 

Further  forbearance,  nniler  such  great  and  repealed  inju- 
ties,  seemed  but  to  invite  further  insult  and  aggression,  and 
when  congress  assembled  in  November,  the  president,  in 
hying  before  them  the  state  of  foreign  relations,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  should  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of  de-  ^ 
fensa.  The  representatives  acted  in  accordance  with  these 
views.  Provision  was  made  for  (he  increase  of  the  regular 
•nny  to  35,000  men,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  the  navy. 
A  law  was  enacted,  empowering  the  president  to  borrow  eleven 
nrillions  of  dollars  ;  the  duties  on  imported  goods  were  doubled, 
lind  taxes  were  subsequently  laid  on  domestic  manufactures, 
•ad  neatly  all  descriptions  of  property. 

On  the  25ih  of  February,  Mr.  Madison  laid  before  congress,     igi9. 
copies  of  certain  documents,  which  proved,  ibat  on  ibe  6lh  of     Vcb.  25. 
February,   1800,  the  British  government,  by  its  agent,    Sir  '''iJl"^!^ 
]axnes  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  had  sent  John  Henry  as  an       aun. 
cmisaary  to  the  United  Stales,  fur  the  express  purpose  of  in- 
•idiously  destroying  its  government,  by  eifocling,  if  possible, 
ifae  disunion  of  its  parts.     The  service  for  which  Henry  was 
SiRployed,  was  to  intrigue  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
federal  party,  draw  them  into  direct  communication  with  the 
goremor  of  Canada,  and  lead  them,  if  possible,  to  form  the 
Mtetem  part  of  the  union  into  a  nation,  or  province,  dependent 
fln  Great  Britain. 

Henry  proceeded  throngh  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  Ifmfam' 
BuBtun,  which  was  his  ultimate  desiinalion;  but  he  relumed  "■*""•"* 
wufaota  effecting,  in  any  degree,  hb  purpose.     This  failure  ha 
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PART  IV.  attributed   solely  to  the  readiness  which  Mr.  Madison   had 
PERIOD  II.  manifested  to  meet  the  conciliatory  propositions  uf  Mr.  Em- 
CHAP.  III.    kine,  which  took  from  its  opponents  the  power  of  making  hia 
'"-^'^'^"^-^  and  his  administration  odious  to  the  people,  by  representing 
to  them  that  he  was  in  the  interest  of  France.     Henry  hanng 
vainly  sought  from  Great  l3ritain,  remuneration  for  this  dis- 
honorable service,  disclosed   the  whole  transaction  to  the 
1811.    American  government,  for  which  he  was  paid  fifty  thousand 
n  is  wholly  dollars,  out  of  the  contingent  fund  for  foreign  intercourse. 
ttnmicccsM-  'j'his  treacherous  attempt,  made  by  England  in  time  of  peace, 
was  regarded  witli  abhorrence,  by  the  virtuous  of  both  parties, 
and  was  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  war,  which 
ensued. 
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War  of  1812.— Condition  of  the  Countiy. 

In  April,  congress  laid  an  embargo  for  ninety  days  upon  sD 
vessels  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Althoi^ 
preparations  were  making  for  war,  a  hope  was  yet  cherished, 
that  some  change  of  policy  in  the  British  cabinet  would  render 
them  unnecessary;  but  no  such  occurring,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1812,  war  with  Great  Britain  was  formally  declared. 

Tne  reasons  of  the  war  were  stated  by  the  president,  in  ■■ 
able  manifesto.  They  were,  British  excesses,  in  violating  the 
American  ilag  on  the  great  highway  of  nations,— the  ioipress- 
ment  of  American  seamen  ;— harassing  American  vessels  ss 
they  were  entering  their  own  harbors,  or  departing  from  thea, 
and  wantonly  spilling  the  blood  of  the  citizens  of  America, 
within  the  limits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction  ; — issuing  or* 
dors,  by  which  the  ports  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  were 
blockaded,  and  not  supporting  these  blockades  by  the  ade- 
quate application  of  fleets  to  render  them  legal,  and  enforcing 
tlu^m  from  the  date  of  their  proclamation  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  American  commerce  had  been  plundered  on  every  sea, 
and  her  products  cut  off  from  their  legitimate  markets  ;^-em- 
ploying  secret  agents  to  subvert  the  government,  and  dismeo^ 
l)cr  the  union ; — and  finally  encouraging  the  Indian  tribes  to 
hostility.  Against  this  declaration,  the  representatives  of  the 
federal  party,  constituting  a  small  minority  in  congress,  ei^ 
tered  their  solemn  protest. 

The  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  thk 
war,  were,  however,  far  difTerent  from  those  which  attended 
that  of  the  revolution.  A  government  had  been  established, 
which,  unlike  the  congress  of  that  period,  could  not  onlv  m- 
commcnd,  but  enforce.    The  number  of  inliftKiffrt^  ijjjd  j^ 
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]  from  about  three  millions  to  nearly  eight,  and  the  pe-  P*MT  IT. 
oniuy  resources  of  the  republic  liod  advanced  in  &  ratio  yet  rsRlOD  n 
pMter.  =«"■  »«■ 

But  there  were  points,  in  which  our  fathers  of  the  tbtoIu-  '■^••v-^fc^ 
tim  were  in  a  more  advantageous  situation  for  war,  than  that 
of  iheir  descendants,  thirty-seven  years  afterwards.     In  1775,     mga 
the  Americans  were  comparatively  a  warlike  people.     They  prDv„|(>nti'iu 
had  been  obliged  to  he  constantly  on  ihc  alert,  to  defend  them-  eirRimuiaii- 
Mtns  from  savage  foes ;  and  they  had  just  emerged  from  a  "y' ["JJJ" 
oootest,  which  had  given  practical  cxpericnco  of  the  diflicul-   Afluricwi 
tiii  and  hardships  of  war,  and  the  consequent  ahiljty  to  face  Rvoluiioa- 
ib  duigers,  and  endure  its  fatigues.     That  war  had  moreover 
bMn  eminently  calculated,  both  by  its  misfortunes  and  suc- 
oeMU,  to  impart  sound  maxims  in  the  military  art ;  both  by 
dw  shameful  inertness  and  disasters  of  its  6rs(campaigna,and 
tlw  energy  and  brilliant  succcssrs  of  the  last.     The  disgrace 
of  Braddock,  and  the  glory  of  Wolfe,  were  still  fresh  and  in- 
iftring ;  and  it  was  amidst  the  scenes  of  that  war  that  ihe 
iniliury  chanicter  of  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
Au  of  many  of  his  ofKcers,  were  forniod. 

On  the  contrary,  in  181'i,  a  season  of  thirty  yearsof  peace  A  ma 
■Bd  prosperity  had  enervated  the  nation.  Most  of  the  officers  ,'"''''"  "^ 
af  iba  revolution  slept  in  honored  graves;  and  that  a  few  re-  Sm  mea 
niBined,  (not  of  those  most  distinguished]  proved  a  source  of  loinkeiht 
■dsfbrtune ;  for  they  had  their  pretensions,  and  were  prefer-  ,^,lli  ™1h, 
nd  to  younger  and  abler  men.  amy. 

Dunng  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  economy  was .  the 
Mder  of  the  day.  Every  possible  rotrenchmoni  of  national 
iipenditure  was  adopted  ;  and  among  other  measures  of  this 
•Mure,  was  the  cudailing  of  the  army  and  navy.  AUhough  a 
■pirit  of  prudence  in  money  alTairs  is  highly  commendable, 
ud  though  it  wns  at  that  peni>d  popular,  and  in  many  respects  p,nn..,,|,. 
vseful  to  ibe  country,  yol  it  may  now  be  doubled,  whether,  in  duin  nad 
dtla  instance,  it  did  not  degenerate  into  that  penny-wisdom  P?™^|* 
aai  pound-fuolishness,  which  is  as  little  consistent  with  the 
beat  interests  nf  a  nation,  as  with  those  of  an  individual.  The 
■xUonal  debt,  it  is  true,  was  by  these  measures  reduced  from 
•79/)00,000  lo  936,000,000  )  but  by  the  increased  expendi- 
tores  of  the  war  of  1812, '13,  and '14,  it  amounted,  in  1SI6, 
10  9123,000,000  ;  a  sum  exceeding  by  S47,000,OO0,  its  ori- 
'  pna]  amount.  It  is  probable,  that  many  of  the  misfortunes  of 
ma  country  might  have  been  spared,  by  maintaining,  during 
poace,  a  beti«r  state  of  preparation  for  war,  and  a  sum  of 
money  eventually  saved,  far  greater  than  the  ainount  of  the 
retrenchment. 

In   I80tj,  the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  3,000  men;     HiHiM 
tat  during  that  year,  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  increase  tone  ^ne 
fa|[  aggressions  of  the  European  powera,  increased  it  to  nine      gi^Jai 
**  '      The  act  to  raise  an  additional  force  of  25,000, 


WBi  paased  so  obort  a  time  previous  to  the  declaiation  of  wai, 
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PART  ly.  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  number  were  enlisted  it 
PERIOD  II.  that  time ;  and  those  were,  of  course,  raw  and  undisciplined. 
CHAP.  III.    Ill  addition  to  the  regular  army,  the  president  was  authoriiad 
^■^''^^^^  to  call  on  the  governors  of  the  states  for  detachments  of  mili- 
1813.     tia,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  100,000,  and  to  accept  the 
^^army.°^  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers,  not  exceeding  50,000. 
But  the    actual  force,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
1812,  was  small,  and  the  troops  were  wholly  inexperienced. 
This  army  had  not  that  high  tone  of  public  feeling,  which 
made  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  a  band  of  heroes.    The 
occasion,  though  important,  was  not  so  awfuUy  momenUNia. 
The  admin-  Indeed,  the  administration,  reluctant  to  change  its  pacific  and 
lM?tlur  \!cst  economical  policy,  had  unwisely  suffered  the  highest  state  of 
moment  for  public  excitement  for  the  injuries  of  Britain  to  pass  away,  be- 
declaring    f^^G  the   declaration  of  war.     The  nation  felt  so   keenly 
wounded  by  the  outrage  upon  the  ChesapeakCi  that  it  would 
on  that  occasion  have  moved  in  its  united  majesty,  to  the 
vindication  of  its  rights.     But  while  they  temporized,  Eng- 
land had  shrewdly  allayed  that  feeling;  and  the   money- 
loving  spirit,  which  the  administration  had  formerly  loo  nmch 
courted,  was  now  offended  by  the  operation  of  its  restrictive 
system.    Its  political  enemies  took  advantage  of  every  subject 
of  discontent;  and  such  opposition  to  its  measures  was  excitad, 
as,  in  a  degree,  paralized  its  exertions. 
Slate  of  tho      The  State  of  the  revenue  in  1812,  was  extremely  unfaTOia- 
rerenue.    ble  to  the  prosecution  of  an  expensive  war.     Derived  almost 
solely  from  duties  on  merchandise  imported,  it  was  abundant 
in  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity ;  but  in  time  of  war  and 
trouble,  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers,  while  they  prodn- 
ced  an  increase  of  public  expenditure,  almost  destroyed  the 
means  of  defraying  it. 
The  nary  in      The  condition  of  the  navy  was  better  than  that  of  the  annj. 
a  better  con*  The  situation  of  the  United  States,  as  a  maritime  and  com- 
^ie*army°  '"crcial  nation,  had  kept  it  provided  with  seamen,  who,  in 
time  of  war,  being  transferred  from  merchant  to  warlike  ves- 
sels, were  already  disciplined  to  naval  operations.     The  re- 
cent contest  with  the  Barbary  states,  had  given  to  the  officers 
and  men,  some  experience  in  war ;  and  their  successes  had 
inspired  them  with  confidence  in  themselves.    The  navy  was, 
however,  very  small.     Many  enterprising  individuals  of  the 
republic,  did,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  convert  their  mei^ 
chant  ships  into  privateers ;  but,  at  its  beginning,  ten  friffales, 
ten  sloops,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  gunbo^s,  was  ul  lbs 
public  naval  force  which  America  could  oppose  to  the  tboi^ 
sand  ships  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean. 
General         Among  the  few  surviving  officers  of  the  revolntionaiy  war, 
I^'^*    was  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  mpoinlad 
'°^^^^^'^'  major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  araqr* 
His  head-quarters  were  at  Greenbuah,  on  the  HndMNi  rivtfi 
opposite  Albany. 
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Hall'*  anlartanite  inniion  and  lain 


The  piftn  of  the  campai^  which  was  rornied  at  Washing-  FAST  IV. 
ton,  had,  for  iia  ultimate  object,  the  invasion  of  Montreal.  It  PERIOD  IL 
WW  intended  to  invade,  simultanoousty,  at  Detroit  and  Ni>  csir.  f. 
•gxja,  and  that  the  armies  from  these  places  should  be  Joined,  *-wv-"w 
op  the  way,  by  a  Torce  stationed  ot  Plaltsbiirfr. 

The  army  destined  for  Detroit,  was  collected  at  DhyUm,  in 
Ohio,  some  time  before  the  declaration  of  war.  The  preai-  ji"" j, 
dent  of  the  United  States  had  made  a  requisition  for  1,300  mu^-wat, 
men  on  the  governor  of  that  stale.  The  number  was  imme-  iteiinum. 
djately  filled  by  volunteers,  who  were  divided  inio  three  regi-  coninnnjid 
ments,  comm&nded  by  colonels  M'Arthur,  Cass,  and  Findlay.  b;  Hull 
These  troops  were  joined  by  300  regulars  under  Colonel 

BlilJBT. 

The  command  of  this  araiy  was  given  to  General  Hull,  a 
e^ttain  duringthe  revolution,  now  governor  of  Michigan.    He, 
proceeding  to  Detroit  to  await  further  orders,  moved  his  forces 
nom  Dayton  about  the  middle  of  Juno.     Traversing  an  uncuiti-  k^iT^I^L. 
Tiled  region,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  obstructions,  and  it    M«ijine«, 
wu  not  till  the  30th,  that  they  reached  the  rapids  of  the    ^•"^  ^ 
Haiunee.     Four  days  previous.  Mull  had  received,  by  express, 
t  letter  from  Mr.   EustU,  secretary  of  war,  written  on  the    „,5^ 
■Doming  of  the  16th,  the  day  on  which  war  wafi  declared.   notjetM- 
Stnnge  as  it  may  seem,  this  letter  merely  reiterated  farmer  «»">'^  ^ 
Olden,  and  contained  expressions  which  indicated  that  the 
declaration  would  soon  be  made. 

Expecting  to  be  informed,  by  express,  whenever  this  should 
Mtn^y  occur,  and  not  dreaming  that  the  British  could  be  in 
poneasion  of  such  important  intelligence,  from  the  American 
goremment,  earlier  than  himself;  Hull,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
encumbering his  army,  and  facilitating  their  march,  hired  a 
vessel  to  convoy  to  Detroit  his  sick,  his  hospital  stores,  and  a 
considerable  pEul  of  his  buggage.  This  vessel,  which  sailed 
on  the  1st  of  July,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  who 
had  been  two  or  three  days  in  possession  of  the  information 
that  war  was  declared.  With  Hull's  private  baggage,  had 
been  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  what  ho  should  have  better  q^^i^ 
narded,  tus  trunk  of  papers  ;  by  means  of  which  the  enemy  tmiliU. 
became  possessed  of  his  confidential,  correspondence  with  the 

Comment,  and  the  returns  of  his  officers,  showing  the  num- 
aitd  condition  of  his  troops. 
The  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull  re-     JoIrS^ 
oriTed  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Eustis,  fj^jjjj* 
of  Jnae  16th,  which  ww  not  aent  by  ej^res%  but  by  maiL  abn^ 
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rARTlV^      The  Ibrtresa  of  Maiden,  or  Amherslbnrg,  on  tho  Driliik 
PERIOD  if  side  of  Dolroit  river  near  its  cntnuicc  into  lake  Erie,  wan  gar- 
ciiAF.  IT.    risoncd  by  six  hucidrcd  mnn,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Sl 
■^.^■^./^'m^  George.     It  was  the  strong  bold  of  the  British,  and  their  In- 
1813.     dian  allies,  for  the  province  of  I'pper  Canada.     On  the  oppo- 
Hull  ad-     site  American   shore,  the   road   through   which  I^ull   must 
'^™'uiB   receive  his  supplies,  passed  through  the  Indian  village  of 
■nrmy'i  tv-  BfowDstown.     Uut  they  would  bo  liable  to  be  cut  off,  as  the 
briiof  Mai-  Uritiah,  having  command  of  the  waters,  could,  at  any  limo 
Kir.       liuid  detachments  from  Maiden,  on  the  opposite  side.     'I'hn, 
for  Hull  to  proceed  from  the  Rapids  to  Detroit,  was  to  advMnca 
and  leave  an  enemy's  fortress  in  his  rear.     The  orders  of  th« 
secretary  of  war,  that  he  should  proceed,  were,  however,  ex- 
plicit ;  and,  pursuant  thereto,  he  continued  his  march,  and 
reached  Detroit  on  the  ,^th  of  July. 

On  the  dth.  General  Hull  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Euslia, 

Hull  re-     saying  that  "  should  the  force  under  your  command  bo  equal 

eeivei  ilii-   to  the  enterprise,  and  consistent  with  tho  safety  of  your  own 

«nle™'"uTii-  P<'sts,  you  will  take  possession  of  Maiden,  and  extend  yoiit 

iiiJe.       conquests  as  circumstances  will  allow."     The  general  replied 

that  he  (lid  not  think  his  force  equal  to  the  reduction  of  Mai- 

den  ;  that  tho  Urilish  commanded  the  water  and  tho  savages; 

yet  he  said  he  should  pass  the  river  in  a  few  days. 

,  Jui»  IS.         General  Hull  crossed  into  Canada  on  tho  ]2th  of  July,  and 

Bull  ioviuics  directing  his  march  southerly,  took  post  at  Sandwich,  from 

tn^UiiicB  a  whence  he  issued  a  bold  and  imposing  proclamatiori,  which 

prociuoa-    backed  by  the  presence  of  an  army,  had  the  desired  effect 

*""'       The  Indians  were  awed  into  neutrality,  and  the  Canadians 

generally  favorable  to  the  American  cause,  either  romaiiMd 

quietly  at  home,  or  joined  their  ranks. 

The  troops  continued  inactive  at  Sandwich,  awaiting  aeaa 

heavy  artillery,  which  was  in  preparation  at  DetiuiL     On  the 

July  15.     15th,  Colonel  Caas,  with  colonels  Miller  and  M' .Arthur,  and 

duBMilic  "  detachment  of  280  men,  attacked  and  defeated  a  British 

riicr  am    guard  at  the  river  aux  Canards,  four  miles  from  Maiden,  and 

Cananla.    g|,tain(id  possession  of  a  bridge,  highly  important  to  the  Aa^ 

ricaus,  as  securing  their  access  to  the  enemy's  fortress.     Bol 

no  persuasion  would  induce  the  general  to  sanction  their  gMP- 

ding  and  retaining  it. 

Governor  Meigs  apprised  General  Hull  that  he  had  seal 

Capta.in  Urush,  by  the  way  of  tho  river  Uaisin,  with  pnivi^ 

Van  Home'*  ions  for  tile  army.     The  general  detached  Major  Van  Huno^ 

rj^yje-    ivith  200  men,  to  hold  in  rlieck  a  pony  of  Hritiiih  nud  I» 

dians,  which  hail  been  sent  from  Maldcci,  to  intercept  thes^ 

plies.     Tecnmsoh,  at  the  head  of  his  Indians,  ambushed  ka 

path,  and  fell  upni  the  Americans  with  such  viulenca,  thrt 

lul*  It     thirty  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  remaiuder  Aid 

Hickjnaiv  to  Detroit 

£ituh  ud       '^^^  important  fortress  of  Mackinsw  had  been  loll  imlMad* 
ImIuw.     ed  by  the  governniDut,  with  a  garrison  of  culj  fiftj  ■iKsiiiai 
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Lieateiinnt  Hanks,  ils  commander,  yet  uninfomied  ol  the  de-  PART  lY. 
claratioii  of  war,  was,  on  tlie  ITili,  summoneil,  by  a  party  of  pbwoo  il 
one  thousand  British  and  Indiana,  to  surrender ;  and  he  con-  ""*'■  "■ 
sidered  himseif  fortunate,  while  he  gave  up  the  fort,  to  obtain  '-*~v-^ 
for  his  little  corps  the  honors  of  war. 

Hull  received  intelligence  of  this  disaster,  and  believed 
that  hordes  of  savages,  stirred  up  by  Tecumseh,  and  by  other     ;]„[|  ^ 
Briltah  agents,  were  coming  down  upon  him.     Unexpected  almnedBot 
news  of  the  American  cabinet,  yet  not  from  it,  filted  him  with     "'■■'■""t 
antiie  dismay.     A  partial  armistice  had  been  made,  which 
affected  the  north-eastern  frontier,  but  in  which  his  army  was 
not  ini;luded ;  and  now,  instead  of  the  promised  diversion  in  his 
favor  by  an  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  whole  British 
.  fcvce  in    Lower   Canada  would   doubtless   be   concentrated 
■gainst  him,  with  those  in  the  upper  province. 

The  artillery  was  ready  for  the  attack  of  Maiden,  but  the 
heart  of  the  general  had  failed.     The  eyes  of  the  patriot  and 
aoldier,  were  closed,  while  those  of  the  father,  and  the  pater-     ^  ^ 
nal  governor,  saw  in  fancied  vision,  his  beloved  daughter  and  Huu  nninu 
gtandchildrcn  at  Detroit,  already  bleeding,  the  victims  of  sar-  u>  Deiroii. 
agB  barbarity.     Wilh  deep  chagrin,  and  even  mutinous  dis- 
•adsfactiun,  his  officers  and  soldiers  received  his  peremp- 
tory order  to  retreat  from  Maiden,  and  return  to  Detroit ;  where 
on  the  6th  of  August,  the  army  arrived. 

General  Hull,  on  the  same  day,  sent  GOO  of  his  best  troops, 
under  Colonel  Miller,  to  meet  and  escort  Captain  Brush,  with  HWr  d«- 
hia  provisions.  In  the  woods  of  Maguaga,  a  British,  united  (eau  Tc- 
wilh  an  Indian  force,  both  under  Tocumseh,  was  drawn  u 
meet  him.  The  fight  was  severe.  The  British  fled,  while 
Tecumseh,  with  his  Indiana,  still  kept  the  ground,  but  at  length 
the  whole  force  was  routed.  The  enemy  returned  in  their 
reasels  to  Maiden ;  and  Miller,  having  lost  eighty  men,  was 
recalled  by  Hull  to  Oelroit,  he  having  learned  that  Captain 
Brush  had  taken  a  different  route. 

Hull  now  proposed  to  retreat  with  his  army,  to  some  place    Hullpn>- 
near  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  but  to  this  his  olhcers,  already  P™"  <<>  i*- 
■o  much  dissatisfied  with  his  ill-timed  retreat,  as  to  be  on  the       '*"' 
eve  of  a  mutiny,  utterly  dissented.  j^^    U 

To  insure  the  safe  arrival  of  the  provisions,  another  party    Cbu  Bud 
of  350,  uniler  colonels  Cass  and  M'Arlhur,  were  sent  out.  M'Arthnj 

Fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  fort.  General  Hull  had,  on  the 
9th,  sent  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  the  commander  at  Chicago, 
to  evacuate  that  place,  and  conduct  the  garrison  to  Detroit. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  ho  set  out  wilh  about  cM™ror 
seventy  Americans,  and  fifty  friendly  Indians,  escorting  seve-    rendered, 
ral  women  and  children.     At  a  small  distance  from  the  fort,  '"^  '%j^ 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  between  four  and  five  hun-  '^d  by  ib» 
died  savages.     The  little  band  made  a  desperate  resistance,     lodinnt 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  thirty-six  of  the 
mrn,  two  women,  and  twelve  children  were  slain  during  the 
22 
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engagement.  The  remainder  surrendered,  under  promise  of 
protection  from  "  Blackbird,"  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Pottip 
wattamie  nation.  Captain  Ilecild,  with  his  wife  and  child,  after- 
wards escaped  from  the  savages,  and  were  protected  by  the 
English. 

On  the  13th,  five  days  after  the  armistice  on  the  Niagan 
frontier  was  to  take  efToct,  General  Brock,  the  most  active  and 
able  of  the  British  commanders  in  Canada,  arrived  at  Maiden 
to  take  command  of  the  British  forces.  Previous  to  his  ani- 
vai,  a  party  under  Colonel  Proctor,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel 
St.  George,  in  the  command  at  Maiden,  had  taken  a  position 
on  the  river  opposite  Detroit,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  the  bank, 
without  interruption  from  the  Americans.  On  the  14th,  Gen- 
eral Brock  arrived  at  Sandwich,  and  on  the  15th,  he  sent  a 
flag,  bearing  a  summons  to  the  American  general  to  surren- 
der ;  in  which  he  says,  "  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  join  in 
a  war  of  extermination,  but  you  must  be  aware  that  the  nu- 
merous body  of  Indians,  who  have  attached  themselves  to  my 
troops,  will  be  beyond  my  control,  the  moment  the  contest 
commences."  To  this  General  Hull  answered,  "  I  have  no 
other  reply  to  make,  than  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  force 
which  may  be  at  your  disposal."  General  Brock  immedi- 
ately opened  his  batteries  upon  the  town  and  fort,  and  several 
persons  within  were  killed.  The  fire  was  returned  with 
some  effect  by  the  Americans.  Their  general  greatly  alarm- 
ed, now  sent  out  an  express,  commanding  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  detachment  under  M*Arthur  and  Cass. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  British  crossed  the 
river,  landed  at  Spring  Wells,  three  miles  below  Detroit,  and 
immediately  marched  towards  the  fort.  Hull  was  perplexed 
and  agitated.  He  believed  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  the  barbarities  of  an  Indian  massacre.  Yet 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  disgrace  of  surrendering  without  an 
effort,  and  even  at  this  critical  moment,  he  was  wavering  and 
indecisive  in  his  operations.  At  first  his  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  without  the  fort,  his  artillery  was  advan- 
tageously planted,  and  his  army  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  full  of  the  confidence  of  victory.  The  British  were 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  their  lines,  when  suddenly  Hull 
gave  the  order  to  retire  immediately  to  the  fort.  The  indigna 
tion  of  the  army  broke  forth,  and  all  subordination  ceaaed. 
They  crowded  in,  and  without  any  order  from  the  general, 
stacked  their  arms,  some  dashing  them  with  violence  upon  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  soldiers  w^ept.  Even  the  spirit  of  the 
women  rose  indignant,  and  they  declared,  in  impotent  wnih 
that  the  fort  should  not  be  surrendered.  HuU,  perceiving  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  authority,  and  believing  that  the  Indiiiia 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  the  inhabitants,  was  anxious  to  ntt 
Hie  place  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  A  white  flag 
was  hung  out  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort    Two  Britiah  od- 
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cen  rodg  up,  and  a  capitulation  was  concluded  by  Htill  with  PART  IT. 
the  must  unbecoming  haste.     His  officers  were  not  consulted ;  pbrioiiil 
be  mode  no  stipulations  for  the  honars  of  war  for  his  army,    chip.  t. 
nor  any  provision  for  ihe  safety  of  his  Canadian  allies.     All  ^.^■V*/ 
the  public  properly  was  given  up ;  the  regular  troops  were 
mrrendered  as  prisoners  of  war ;  the  militia  were  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war,  unless 
•zchangeJ. 

Cass  and  M'Arthur  arrived  immediately  after  the  capitula- 
tion, and  surrendered  agreeably  to  its  conditions.  Captain 
Brush  took  the  resolution  not  to  regard  the  stipulation  which 
bad  included  him,  and  marched  his  party  back  to  Ohio. 

The  ntunber  of  elTectivo  men  at  Detroit,  at  the  time  of  its 
mrronder,  is  stated  by  General  Hull  in  his  official  report,  not 
to  have  exceeded  600  )  while  the  force  of  the  enemy  is  said 
to  have  been  at  least  double  the  number.  General  Brock,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  states  his  forced  have  been 
1^00,  of  whom  700  were  Indians. 

Gei^eral  Hidl  being  exchanged,  was  prosecuted  by  the  go^ 
T«imment  of  the  United  States,  and  arraigned  before  a  tribunal,     •••» 
of  which  General  Dearborn  was  president.     He  was  acquit-     ^^  ^ 
ted  of  treason,  hut  sentenced  to  death  for  cowardice  and  ecma  •en- 
nnofficer-ltke  conduct.     The  criminal  under  sentence  of  death  , 


Alban^y,  where  the  court-martial  assembled,  to  his  r 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  to  await  there  the  decision  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States ;  to  whose  mercy  the  court,  in 
consequence  of  his  revolutionary  services,  recommended  him. 
The  president  remitted  the  punishment  of  death,  but  depriveJ 
him  of  all  military  command. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Nnaln 


On  the  19th  of  August,  three  day^  after  the  disgncetiil  avr-    Au^ift 
lender  of  Detroit,  an  event  occurred,  which,  in  n  measure,  Conrtiuum 
healed  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Americans.     This  was  the  °cfa^Ma 
capture  of  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  under  the  command 
gt  Captain  Docres,  bythe  American  frigate  Constitntioa,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hull,  which  took  place  off  the  Grand 
Bank  of  Newfoundland.     The  captain  of  the  British  frigate, 
previous  to  the  rencounter,  had  challenged  any  American  ves- 
m1  of  her  class,  and  the  oflicera,  in  various  ways,  manifested 
their  contempt  of  "  the  Yankees."     On  the  approach  of  the 
Gwiriere,  Captain  Hull  gave  orders  to  receive  her  occasional 
bttttdwlea  without  letuming  the  &m,  and  hia  crew  CMiaif 
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obeyed  his  orders,  although  some  of  their  companioLS  vrere 
falling  at  their  guns.  Having  his  enemy  near,  and  his  posi- 
tion favorable,  Hull  commanded  his  men  to  firo  broadside  after 
broadside,  in  quick  succession.  This  was  done,  and  with 
such  precision  and  oflcct,  that  in  thirty  minutes,  the  Gueiriere 
had  her  masts  and  rigging  shot  away,  and  her  hulk  so  injured 
that  she  was  in  danger  of  sinking.  Sixty«five  of  her  men 
were  killed,  and  sixty-three  wounded,  when  Captain  Dacres 
struck  his  colors.  The  Constitution  had  but  seven  killed,  and 
seven  wounded.  The  captured  vessel  was  so  much  injured, 
that  she  could  not  bo  got  hito  port,  and  was  burned.  Several 
of  the  oflicers  were  promoted  by  congress,  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  were  distributed  among  the  crow,  as  a  recompense  foi 
the  loss  of  their  prize. 

Captain  Porter,  of  the  United  States  frigate  Essex,  captured 
off  the  Grand  Bank  of  Ncwfoundlan(]|,  Uie  British  sloop  of 
war  Alert,  after  an  action  of  only  eight  minutes. 

The  militia  of  the  state  of  New  York  now  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  5,000,  and  were 
mostly  stationed  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  the  command 
of  General  Van  Rensselaer  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Lewiston.  Here  operations,  which  had  they  been  earlier  set 
on  foot  might  have  saved  the  army  of  Hull,  were  at  this  time, 
without  any  good  reason,  attempted.  The  militia  being  flat- 
tered into  self-consequence  by  demagogues,  and  vali^t  in 
words,  beset  their  general  for  permission  to  perform  the  bold 
deed  of  crossing  over  the  Niagara  and  invadmg  Canada. 

Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  October,  General  Van  Rens- 
selaer gave  orders  for  a  detachment  to  cross,  but  the  weather 
being  tempestuous,  the  attempt  was  defeated.  In  the  evening 
of  the  r2th,  the  army  was  reinforced  by  300  regulars,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Christie.  On  the  13th,  a  party 
crossed  over,  headed  by  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer. 
The  troops  were  formed  upon  the  shore.  The  enemy  at- 
tacked them  from  a  position  whioft  enfiladed  their  ranks,  cut 
down  many,  especially  oflicers,  and  threatened  entire  destruc- 
tion.    Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  wounded  severely. 

Captain  Wool,  on  whom,  as  then  senior  officer  of  the  regular 
troops,  the  command  devolved,  was  also  bleeding  witb  his 
wounds.  Socking  Van  Rensselaer,  he  represented  the  criti- 
cal situation  of  the  troops ;  and  volunteered  for  any  service 
which  might  relieve  them.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  directed 
the  measure  of  storming  the  British  battery  upon  the  heights. 
Wool  conducted  his  force  silently  and  circuitously,  leaving 
the  battery  to  his  right,  until  he  had  passed  it,  and  attained  an 
eminence  which  commanded  it.  The  British  abandoned 
their  position  and  retreated  down  the  heights  to  Queenstown. 

Elated  with  their  success,  the  Americans  had  fallen  into 
disorder,  when  they  again  beheld  300  of  their  foe,  advancing 
under  the  intrepid  Brock.    An  officer  raised  a  whito  flag  in 
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token  of  sunender ;  Wool  indignantly  pulled  it  down.     The  PAST  lY. 
British  now  droretheAmericans  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  PEBiooa 
One  soldier  was  about  to  descend.     Wool  ordered  him  to  be     '"hif.  t. 
shot ;  but  aa  the  musket  was  leveled,  he  returned.     Thus  pro-  v.^■^l'-^ 
hibiting  either  surrender  or  retreat,  and  being  ably  seconded     181S. 
^  hia  officers,  he  ralhed  and  led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack.  ^'^'IS^^' 
The  British  in  their  turn,  gave  way,  and  retreated  down  the  Bioulikaiw) 
hill.     Brock,  attempting  to  rally  Uiem  amidst  a  galling  fire, 
yna  mortally  wounded.     His  party  no  longer  attempted  re- 
sistance, but  fled  in  disorder.     Soon  a  scattering  fire  was 
heard  from  the  southern  side  of  the  heights.     Some  militia,     y^^  „ 
attacked  by  Indians,  were  fleeing  before  them,  and  communi-    puiwa  thp 
eating  ihnr  own  panic.     Colonel  Scott,  now  in  the  field,  with     ■ivigcK. 
a  few  troops,  met  and  repulsed  the  savages.     But  another 
and  more  formidable  fo«  was  approaching.     General  Sheafle,  shiaffc'iip 
at  the  head  of  1 ,000  British  and  Indians  had  followed  Brock  at  pn^re  ujih  > 
a  slow  pace  from  fort  George.     The  number  of  the  Americans  '"'**    ""* 
on  the  British  shore  was  not  such  as  to  warrTint  their  enga- 
ging these  fresh  troops  without  aid,  and  urgent  entreaties  were 
sent  over  for  the  militia  yet  on  the  American  aide,  to  come  to  y^^  miliii«. 
ifaeir  assistance ;  but  ihey  now  declared  that  constitutional   rEfuaing  u> 
scruples  had  arisen  in  their  minds  about  crossing  the  national  e™,!**  i"' 
bocmdary.     With  this  excuse  for  cowardice,  they  absolutely    umU^nV 
refused  to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren,  although  it  was  »remg«oi 
at  their  request  that  the  invasion  was  made.  danger. 

General  Van  Rensselaer  sent  discretionary  orders  to  the 
officer  in  command  to  retreat  and  recroas  the  river.  This  or- 
der it  was  impossible  to  obey,  so  deadly  was  the  fire  which 
was  opened  upon  them.  In  this  emergency,  Colonel  Scott  Jjnle'JU' 
and  Captain  Totten  at  eminent  risk,  bore  a  flag  to  General  priionen. 
Sheafle,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  ihe  invading  troops,  by 
nirrendering  as  prisoners  of  war,  themselves  and  all  the 
Americans  remaining  on  the  Canada  side.  Sixty  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  1 00  wounded,  and  700  made  prisoners. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky,  had  aroused  at  the  call  of  Hull  for  as-   Eieiti™ 
oistance,  and  an  army  on  its  march  for  Detroit  was  in  the  '    t^J^^ 
•oiithem  part  of  Ohio,  when  the  news  met  them  of  the  sur- 
render of  that  post.     This  rather  stimulated  than  repressed  the 
ardor  of  the  brave  and  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  west.     Ken- 
mcky  put  on  foot  7,000  volunteers,  Ohio  nearly  half  that  number. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  William  Henry  Harrison,  gov-    Sopt.M. 
ernor  of  the  Indiana  territory,  and  brigadier-genera!  in  the  ^JTcm 
army,  who  possessed  more  than  any  other  man,  the  confi-  mand  of  i)w 
dence  of  the  western  citizens,  was  appointed  by  congress,  to   non''*e"' 
iha  command  of  the  whole  of  these  forces.     They  advanced 
to  the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  to  protect  the  country  against 
the  incursions  of  the  hostile  savages,  and  to  regain  the  ground 
lost  by  Hull's  stirrender.  Sept.  4. 

In  the  meantime.  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash,  wi        "   «"-™  - 
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only  fifteen  effective  men,  bravely  repelled  the  assailants. 
i  ikC  savages,  irritated  at  their  defeat,  surprised  and  murdered 
twenty-one  persons  at  the  mouth  of  White  Uiver. 

Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky,  issued  an  address,  calling 
for  an  additional  number  of  mounted  volunteers,  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  territories  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  On  the  sec- 
ond of  October,  more  than  2,000  had  assembled  at  Vincennes, 
where  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Hop- 
kins. On  the  1 0th,  they  arrived  at  fort  Harrison.  Here  the 
destruction  of  the  Kickapoo  and  Peoria  towns  was  proposed. 
The  troops  approving  the  plan,  set  forward  for  its  execution. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  army  perceived  alarming  vollies  of 
smoke  and  flame  advancing  with  the  wind.  The  Indians  had 
set  fire  to  the  long  thick  grass  of  the  prairie  over  which  they 
were  travelling.  They,  however,  saved  themselves  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  of  setting  a  back  fire. 

But  the  militia  became  mutinous,  and  a  major,  named  Sin- 
gleton, rode  up  to  the  general,  as  the  troops  were  resting,  and 
ordered  him  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  take  up  his  line  of 
march,  and  return;  or  his  battalion  would  instantly  leave  him. 
Hopkins  called  a  council  of  his  oflicers,  who  agreed  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  army  as  to  the  propriety  of  returning.  The 
majority  were  in  favor  of  that  measure  ;  but  Hopkins,  who 
entirely  disapproved  the  vole,  commanded  the  troops  to  follow 
him,  promising  to  lead  them  in  one  day  more,  to  the  accom- 
plisliment  of  their  object.  But  they  turned  their  horses'  heads 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  rode  towards  home,  the  general 
following  in  the  rear. 

Another  expedition,  conducted  by  the  same  officer,  was  at^ 
tended  with  better  success.  With  a  force  of  one  thousand 
men,  regulars  and  militia,  he  marched  from  fort  Harrison,  and, 
on  the  1 9th  of  November,  destroyed  the  Prophet's  town,  and 
a  Kickapoo  village,  four  miles  distant.  A  skirmish  took  place 
between  a  party  of  the  militia  and  an  ambuscade  of  Indians, 
in  which  eighteen  of  the  mihtia  were  killed. 

Colonel  Hussel,  in  a  similar  incursion,  with  three  hundred 
regulars,  surprised  and  destroyed  a  town  called  the  Pimer- 
tams.  He  drove  the  savages  into  a  swamp,  and  killed  twenty 
of  them.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the 
regular  army,  with  GOO  men,  marched  against  the  towns  of 
the  Mississineway,  destroyed  them,  and  overawed  the  Indians. 

No  operations  of  importance  were  undertaken  by  the  north- 
ern army,  during  this  campaign.  In  September,  a  detachment 
of  militia  from  Ogdensburg,  attacked  a  party  of  the  British, 
who  were  moving  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  defeated  them. 
They  were  reinforced,  and.  in  their  turn,  compelled  the  mililift 
to  retire.  In  retaliation,  the  British  attempted  the  destruction 
of  Ogdensburg,  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Brown,  the  en- 
ergetic commander  at  that  station. 

Major  Young,  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  New 
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York  Militia,  at  French  Mills,  made  an  attack  upon  the  British  PART  I?. 
at  the  Indian  village  or  Si.  Regis,  and  without  loss,  killed  five  period  n. 
or  the  Urliiah,  and  look  forty  prisoners.  <:a»».  ». 

'I'he  army  at  Plaiiaburgh  moved  towards  the  Canada  fron-  — wv-*^' 
liar,  and  encamped  at  Cbamplain.  On  the  18th.  General  1819. 
Dearborn  took  the  command.  Soon  afler.  Colonel  Pike,  with  ^^J:  "■ 
his  regiment,  made  an  incursion  into  the  terniory  of  the  enemy,  myniCh^m 
surprised  a  parly  of  British  and  Indiana,  and  destroyed  a  con-  piain. 
■iderable  quantity  of  public  atorea. 

The  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Plattsburg  on  the     jj^  _^ 
23d  of  December 

General  Smyth  auccceded  General  Van  Renaaclaer  in  the 
command  of  the  central  army.     His  operations  added  nothing 
to  the  advantage  or  glory  of  iho  American  arms.     They  con-     Onwnd 
pisted  of  another  abortive  attempt  to  invade  Canada  aAer  an  Smyth  and 
inflated  address  to  the  Canadians,  with  a  scene  of  dangerous  ''^J^^" 
riot  and  confusion  in  hia  own  camp.     Captain  King,  in  the 
course  of  this  affair,  performed  a  gallant  and  successful  action,     Galluii 
in  itorming  a  battery  opposite  Black  Rock,  by  which  the  way  '■™'l"=i  ** 
was  opened  for  the  enterprise  in  hand,  but  ihere  was  not  valor      ki^" 
•nough  in  the  remaining  force  oven  to  sustain  him,  and  having 
aent  back  pan  of  his  corps,  he,  with  the  remainder,  aurren- 
dered  as  priaoncra  of  war. 

The  American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain     Ocl  tn. 
Jones,  had  an  encounter  with  the  British  aloop-of-war  Frolic,  ^q*^^" 
the    British  ship  being  superior  in  weight  of  metal.     The  jonn,  takn 
American  at  first  received  the  fire  of  her  enemy,  at  the  dis-   "tie  Fmiio. 
tance  of  filly  or  sixty  yards,  but  gradually  lessoning  this  dis- 
tance, she  tired  her  last  broadside  so  near,  that  her  rammers, 
,  while  loading,  were  shoved  against  the  side  of  the   Frolic. 
Captain  Jones  then  boarded  her,  but  he  trod  her  deck  amidst 
the  dead  and  dying,  without  finding  a  private  in  arms  to  op- 
pose him.     Three  oHicers  and  the  seamen  at  the  wheel  were 
all  that  were  found  alive  on  deck      Of  the  brave  crew,  con- 
sisting originally  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred 
were  cither  killed   or  wounded.     The  Americans  had   five 
killed  and  live  wounded.     Captain  Jones  did  not  Jong  enjoy 
hia  bloody  triumph.     Two  hours  after  the  battle,   a  British 
soventy-four,  the  Poicticrs,  took  both  the  victor  and  his  prize,    '^.[J]]",*" 
and  carried  them  into  Dermiida.     On  the  return  of  Captain      {,„». 
Jones  and  his  olTiccrs,  they  were  hailed  by  their  countrymen 
with  distinguished  marks  of  honor.    His  crew  received  twenty- 
fire  thousand  dollars,  and  himself  the  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian frigate. 

Again  uio  Americans  triumphed  on  the  ocean,  and  under  ^^^  23. 
circumstances  which  forced  the  English  to  the  humiliating  DenT.ir,  m 
Concession,  which,  for  many  years  they  had  not  made,  that  yl^,^")!^ 
there  existed  a  nation  which  was  their  equal  in  naval  tactics  ;  lun-i'thn 
the  Americans,  not  satisfied  with  this,  claimed  to  be  their  supe- 
riois.  The  frigate  United  States,  commanded  by  Commodore 
22" 
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:  Decatur,  oncountored  ihc   Dritish  frigate  Macedonian,  com' 

-  nianded  by  Captain  Cardpn.  When  the  two  ahips  came  to 
close  action,  the  rapid  and  well-directed  Hrc  of  tho  United 

'  States  swept  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  British  frigate,  and 
lel^  her  an  "  unmanageable  log ;"  and  her  caplain  reluctant^ 
ordered  the  llag  of  his  nation  ic  be  furled.  When  he  offered 
his  sword,  Decatur,  with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  his  vator,  re- 
fused to  take  it, "  from  one  who  knew  so  well  how  to  use  it," 
but  asked  to  receive  the  friendly  grasp  of  his  band.  The  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  on  the  aide  of  the  Americans,  was  only 
twelve,  while  that  of  the  British  was  one  hundred  and  four. 

The  naval  campaign  closed  with  another  brillinni  victory. 
The  fortunate  Constitution,  now  conunanded  by  Commodore 
Uainbridge,  descried,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  British  fric- 
Ki!  ate  Java,  of  forty-nine  guns,  and  four  hundred  men,  command- 
3d  by  Captain  Lambert.  An  action  commenced,  and  coiilin- 
jcd  nearly  two  hours.  The  Constitution  had  nineteen  men 
killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded;  but  she  had  shot  away  the 
masiH  of  the  Java,  killed  sixty  of  her  men  and  wounded  one 
hundred  and  one.  The  British  colors,  which,  aAer  every  spar 
was  gone,  had  been  nailed  to  the  stump  of  a  mast,  were  at 
length  torn  down,  and  the  British  lion  once  more  qitniled  be- 
fore the  .American  eagle. 

f       Nor  wore  these  successes  on  the  ocean  confined  to  armed 
The   swift-aailing  privateers,    which  issued    from 
lerican  port,  captured  vessels  of  superior  force,  and 
harassed  and  destroyed  the  enemy's  comnierco.     Nuarly  250 
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Or*  the  23d  of  June,  live  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  PART  IV 
diA  British  gOTEmment  repealed  the  orders  in  council.  pearoD  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great   cbap.  ti. 
Britain,  than  Mr.  Monroe,  the  secretary  of  state,  directed  Mr.  ^--'•>'-*-' 
Rnssell,  chargd-des-afFaires  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  to  state     161S. 
(o  the  iiritish  government,  that  America  had  entered  upon    j^™"^- 
this  contest  with  reluctance,  and  was  ready  to  make  peace,  aa  gDFDnuDeni 
aoon  as  the  wrongs,  of  which  she  justly  complained,  were  re-  make  oYer. 
dressed.     Mr.  Russell  was  authorized  to  negotiate  an  armis-    ^"J^' 
tice  by  sea  and  laud,  on  the  condition,  that  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil should  be  repealed  ;  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
discontinued,  and  those  already  impressed  restored  ;  and  as 
an  inducement  to  discontinue  their  practice  of  impressment, 
the  American  government  pledged  themselves,  to  pass  a  law, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen,  either  in  the 
public  or  commercial  service  of  the  United  States. 

These  propositions  being  made  by  Mr.  Russell,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  the  British  minister,  on  the  29th  of  August,  commu- 
nicated to  him  their  rejection  by  his  government ;  at  the  same 
time,  informing  him  tlut  measures  had  been  taken  to  author- 
ize Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  the   British  admiral  on  the 
American  station,  to  propose  to  the  United  States  an  immedi-    „. 
Ue  and  reciprocal  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  in  that  event,  Loid  CuiJe- 
to  assure  them,  that  full  effect  should  be  given  to  the  provis-  "fb,  the 
ions  for  repealing  the  orders  in  council.      On  the  subject  of  °"™^  """■ 
impressment,  Lord  Castlereagh  said  the  British  government 
were  ready,  as  heretofore,  to  receive  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  any  proposition  which  might  check  the 
abuse  of  the  practice,  but  they  could  not  consent  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  a  right,  upon  which  the  naval  strength  of  the 
empire  materially  depended,  until  they  were  fully  convinced 
that  other  means  could  be  devised  and  adopted,  by  which  the 
object  to  be  obtained  by  impressment  could  be  secured. 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on  in  England,  nego- 
tiations were  also  carried  on  in  America.  The  advantage  A^™iijf 
which  was  taken  by  Sir  George  Provost,  of  the  intelligence,  ^enenj" 
that  the  British  had  repealed  their  orders  in  council,  in  procu-  Dearborn, 
ring  of  General  Dearborn,  the  partial  and  temporary  armistice 
of  the  8ih  of  August,  has  already  been  noticed  in  treating  of  ^fP*;^* 
■be  causes  of  the  mistbrtime  and  disgrace  of  General  Hull.       wanpix  u>- 

Sir  John  Borlaae  Wanen,  then  on  the  Halifax  station,  ad-  p™**  the 
dressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  apprising  him  of  the  revoca-  S^^^^^ 
lion  of  the  orders  in  council,  proposing  a  cessation  of  hosiili-  oftheardm! 
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-  lies,  and  lb  rente n ill g,  in  case  of  a  reruaal,  ihat  ihe  obnoxiom 
rders  should  bo  revived. 
The  American  government  had,  in  ihe   mcanlinic,  been 
'  made  ocquninied  wiih  the  failure  of  Mr.  Russell's  tie^otia- 
lion  ;    and  Mr.   Monroe  replied  lo  Sir  J.  U.    Wnrrcn,   tfau 
America  could  not  hope  for  a  durable  jioace,  until  the  queation 
of  impressment  wna  settled.     "  The  claim  of  the  Uiilish  gor- 
ernmenl,"  says  Mr.   Monroe,  "  is  lo  take  from  the  merchant 
vesaels  of  other  countries,  British  subjects.     In  the  practice, 
'-  the  commanders  of  tho  Drilish  ships  of  war  often  take  froin 
,^  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  Siaiee,  American  citizens. 
0  If  tho  United  Stales   forbid  the  employment  of  ilriiish  siil>- 
^  jecis  in  their  service,  and  enforce  ihe  prohibition  by  suiuble 
regul-iiions  and  pcnahies,  the  motive  for  the  practice  is  taken 
away.     It  is  in  iliis  mode  that  the  president  Is  willing  to  u>- 
commodate  ihis  important  conlrovcraey  with  the  Uritish  gor- 
ernmenc,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  on  what  ground   tho  ai^ 
rangement  can  be  refused,     lie  is  willing  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  secured  against  the  evils  of  which  she  compliuna  ; 
but  he  seeks,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  the  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  be  protecied  against  a  practice,  which,  while 
it  degrades  the  naiion,  deprives  iliem  of  their  rigliis  as  free- 
men, lakes  them  by  force  from  their  families  and  eiiunlry  into 
service,  lo  light  the  batllea  of  a  foreign  fKiwer,  per- 
haps, against  ilieir  own  kindred  and  country."     Tho  Uritish 
admiral  having  no  powers  to  onier  on 
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rially  requested,  by  the  president,  lo  rurnish  detacbinents  of  PART  IV. 
tbeir  militia,  mid  place  ibpin  under  General  Dearborn,  for  the  period  D. 
defense  of  tbe  maritime  frontier.     The  constitution  gives  to   '"*''•  "• 
congress,  power  to  demand  the  services  of  the  militia  "  for  ^■^""■"^^ 
Afl  execution  of  the  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrections,  p**'*' 
and  the  repelling  of  invasions  ;"  and  also  declares,  "  that  the  nnd'tlniBi- 
president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  uf  the  mihtia  of  the  cliiiHiti  n- 
■everal  stales,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  n^'i",]^'^JUi 
States. "     The  refusal  to  furnish  the  required  detachments,  uris  of  their 
was  on  the  ground  that  the  state  governments  ought  to  de-  "'"'™  i'^ 
tormine  when  the  exigencies  of  the  nation  require  tbe  ser-  ^"nenJ  'gn- 
Ticos  of  their  militia.     They  also  decided  that  it  was  uncon-    nramaBt. 
Mitutiotial  fur  the  president  lo  delegate  his  power  to  any  olli- 
Cer,  not  of  the  militia,  and  who  was  not  chosen  by  the  re- 
spective states.     This  construction  of  the  constitution,  woa 
favored  by  ihe  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachu- 
■etts,  and  as,  m  their  opinion,  exigencies  did  not  exist  which 
required  the  service  of  the  militia,  they  refused  to  obey  the 
call  of  the  president.     The  sea-coast  of  these  stales,  anrl,  al- 
S(^  of  Khode  Island,  which  slate  subsequently  adopted  the 
aame  views,  was  thus  deprived  of  an  important  means  of  de- 
fense :  and  public  feeling  was  agitated  with  approhensions  of 
a  civil,  as  well  ss  a  fureign  war. 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  disapprobation  which  these 
measures  of  the   opposition   excited,  that,   notwithstanding 
Om  ill-success  of  the  army,  iho  result  of  the  election  of 
presiileui,  was  not  only  favorable  to  Mr.  Madison,  hut  showed 
a  diminution  of  the  federal,  and  an  increase  of  the  republi-  ^<>^*  *■ 
ean  party.     Congress  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- ^^JH^^J**" 
ber,  afler  an  unusually  short  recess.  The  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy  early  occupied  their  attention.     As  a  greater  in- 
ducement to  enlist,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  an  Oiddition 
of  two  dollars  per  month  was  made  to  the  pay  of  the  non-    „     _, 
eomtnissioned  officers  and  privates,  unci  by  which  they  were  Anwiion 
aiempied  from  arrest  for  debts  contracted  either  before  or  af-  courage  *^ 
ter  enlistment.     By  another  act  twenty-five  dollars  were  giv-    ''"t™"' 
on,  in  addition  to  ibe  existing  bounty,  to  each  recruit  who 
would  enlist  for  live  years. 

Bills  passed  cdngress  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  au- 
thotizingthe  construction  of  four  ships,  carrj'ing  each  seventy-  Tiieniivyi* 
finir  guns,  and  six  frigates  each  of  foriy-four  guns,  and  another     creiued. 
proTisling  for  ibe  increase  of  the  navy  on  the  lakes.     The 
military  force  was  to  be  increased  by  such  a  number  of  regi-     191S. 
meniB  of  infantry,  not  exceeding  twenty,  as  the  service  might  The^«nw 
require.     As  but  little  beneiit  had  resulted  from  the  employ-   inursuad 
ment  of  volunteers,  the  law  was  repealed  which  authorized 
Iheir  acceptance. 

On  the  26th,  a  bill  passed,  authorizing  n  loan  of  sixteen  Ju.  a. 
Billions  of  dollors,  for  the  year  1813,  and  the  following  day,  fc^JJIJ^ 
■nolher  was  passed,  giving  to  ths  president  power  to  issuo     mttar. 
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ri^asury  notes,  to  an  amount  not  escceding  6ve  millLOiu  nf 
lollara. 

On  the  29lh,  congress  passed  a  law,  declariog  that  no  sea- 

iii'n  should  be  employed  in  American  vessels,  but  naiive  cil- 

zena  of  the  United  Stales,  or  those  who  had  become  natural' 

xcA.     This  law  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  the  close  of 

I  the  war. 

The  regular  force  of  the  United  States  now  amounted  to 
tarly  fiOy-five  thousand  men.     An  act  was  passed,  by  which, 
addition  to  the  officeia  of  an  inferior  grade,  six  major-gen- 
erals and  six  brigadiers  were  appointed. 

On  counting  the  voles,  it  was  found  that  James  Madison 
lad  been  re-elected  president,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  choeen 
'ice  president,  for  the  ensuing  terra  of  four  years. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


icene   of  military   operaljons,   during  the  year  1813, 

mprehcnded  the   extensive  northern  frontier  of  the  United 

■Slates.     At   the   opening  of  the   campaign,   the   ami)' of  the 

si,   under   General   Harrison,   was  near   the  head  of  lake 
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oners.     The  remaining  American  troops,  however,  continued  PART  lY. 
fighting  with  intrepidity,  until  they  received  an  order  from  rewoD  n. 
Winchester  to  surrender.     He  wiia  a  prisoner,  and  not  in  ch*p.  Tir, 
command,  bui  he  had  presumed  to  send  this  mandate,  his  '-■'"v-^^ 
fears  having  been  artfully  excited  liy  Proctor,  who  threatened    ISIS. 
that  if  the  men  did  not  surrender  he  could  not  defend  ihem  ^pJ^J)^"^ 
from  the  savages.     They  unhappily  laid  down  iheir  arms,  but 
Proctor  did  not  afford  them  the  protection  which  he  promised. 
He  marched  for  Maiden,  leaving  behind  him  and  without  a 
gusid,  the  helpless  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  wounded. 
The  merciless  savages  soon  relumed,  set  tiro  to  the  town,  u'^"'  ^ 
dragged  the  wounded  from  the  houses,  scalpod  them  in  the  Y^Xtom. 
streets,  and  lefi  their  mangled  bodies  in  the  highway.     In     k.  623, 
this  melancholy   affair  the    Americans    lost   in   killed    and 
wounded  about  five  hundred ;  and  an  equal  number  were  made 
prisoners  -of  war.     Tbey   were   principally   volunteers   from 
the  most  respectable  families  of  Kentucky,  and  thus,  this 
bloody  day  clothed  that  state  in  mourning.     The  loss  of  the 
British,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Proctiir,  was  twenty-four  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  wounded. 

General  Harrison  now  removed  his  head-quarters  from 
FianklintoD,  to   the  rapids  of  the   Maumee,  where  he  built 
a  fort  named,  in  honorofthe  governor  of  Ohio,  Fort  Meigs.      Ma*  i. 
Ho  was  here  besieged  on  the  first  of  May,  hy  Colonel,  now  '^i^^.^jf' 
General  Proctor,  with  a  force  of  1,000  regulars  and  militia,       "*8™- 
and  1,200  Indians.     The  American  army,  occupying  a  com- 
manding position,  and  strongly  entreuched,  resisted  tho  efforts 
of  the  besiegers.      Their  fate,  however,  hung  in  suspense,     ff„  j 
whon,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  an  officer  arriving  at  the  fort,     Gpnnnl 
announced  the  welcome  intelligence  that  General  Clay,  with  J^^'f™" 
1,200  Kentuckians,  was  descending  the  Miami,  and  at  that       lisf. 
moment  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

Conceiving  that  the  British  army  was  now  in  his  power, 
Harrison  sent  orders  to  land  one  half  of  the  advancing  troops 
on  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  fort,  to  co-operate  with     Colonel 
faim  in  forcing  the  British  batteries.     Colonel  Uudley,  with  a     D"ii)ey'« 
par^  of  BOO,  was  charged  with  this  service  ;  and  he  perform-  if^'guT'-'^if 
od  It  with  so  much  spirit,  that,  in  a  few  minutes,  ho  was  in     dor.  utd 
poeaession  of  the  batteries  of  Proctor,  and  had  taken  several  ™*j''"'!j°'' 
piisoners  ;  but  his  troops,  unduly  elated,  pursued  the  British         **  ' 
until  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  prepared  for  them 
by  the  subtle  Tecumseh.     Dudley  strove  in  vain  to  rescue  his 
troops.      Being  mortally  wounded,  he  still  kept  the  field,  and 
killed  an  Indian  warrior  before  ho  fell ;  but  the  whole  party, 
except  150,  were  cut  of. 

In  the  meantime,  tht,  sortie  from  the  fort  was  well  conduct- 
od  by  Colonel  John  Miller.     It  brought  on  a  j;encral  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  British  were  defeated.     The  Indian  war- 
tim,  either  displeased  at  a  want  of  succeaa,  or  desirous  to  pf„g^^. 
di^lay  trophies  already  gained,  and  to  gratify  their  thirst  (or      huai 
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^  blood  by  the  immolation  of  aome  of  their  captives,  now  witb- 
-  drew  I'rom  the  army  of  Proctor,  nolwiihstanding  iho  entreatioa 
■  of  'i'ecumseh,  himself  ever  faithful  to  the  cause  be  espoused. 
Thus  silualed,  Proctor,  on  the  0th  of  May,  raised  the  siega 
of  Fort  Meigs,  and  retreated  to  Maiden.  General  llarriMui 
,  returned  to  Ohio,  leaving  General  Clay  in  command. 

In  July,  the  Six  Nations  declared  war  against  the  Canadas. 
1  About  the  same  time,  the  United  Stales  accepted  the  services 
'  of  some  of  the  other  tribes.  The  government,  ai  the  com- 
icncement  of  the  war,  deprecating  the  policy  of  employing 
ivage  allies,  and,  justly  considering  the  power  which  em- 
ployed ihem  OS  responsible  fof  their  known  barbarities,  had 
refused  the  services  of  such  as  had  olTered,  and  had  uniformly 
advised  Ihem  lo  remain  neutral.  This  advice  had  in  maujr 
cases  given  olTensc,  being  construed  as  implying  a  disrespod 
of  their  valor.  It  bad  been  found  that  such  was  their  fonduesi 
for  war,  that  the  only  alternative  for  the  administration  was  to 
receive  their  hostile  efforts  upon  the  heads  of  their  own  in* 
habitants,  or  turn  ihcm  upon  the  enemy's  ;  who,  having  first 
employed  them,  the  law  of  retaliation  now  fully  authorized 
the  American  government  to  do  tho  same.  The  Indians,  al- 
lied with  the  British,  had  committed  depredations  on  those 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  on  ihi*  account  they  now 
considered  themselves  a  party  in  the  warfare.  From  these  ica- 
□  Americans  at  length  consented  that  ihey  should 
"lake  hold  of  ilic  same  tomahawk,"  and  make  c 
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We  now  go  back  several  months,  to  give  a  riow  of  the  PART  IT.    ' 
warlike  operations  on  the  New  York  frontier.  fkbiOO  n. 

On  the  8th  uf  October,  1812,  Captain  Elliot,  with  100  men,  <=»*»■  ""i- 
embsrked  in  iwo  boats,  croaaed  ihe  Niagara  from  Black  Itock,  '■^••v^*^ 
fcnd  took  two  British  brigs  from  under  the  guna  of  Fort  Erie. 
One  was  burned,  the  other  added  lo  the  American  naval  force. 

Early  in  Pebniaiy,  Major  Forsyth,  an  enterprising  partisan  181S. 
officer,  who  commanded  some  American  troops  stationed  at  ?i'^^- 
Ogdensburg,  crossed  the  St  Lawrence  with  a  party  of  his  ri-  ^  „"' 
demen  and  some  volunteers,  surprised  the  guani  at  Elizabeth*  ElinbeUi 
town,  and  took  fifty-iwo  prisoners,  together  with  a  quanti^  of  "'■" 
tiiDS  and  ammunition. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  Sir  George  Prevoat,  who  had  re-     peb.  sa. 
cently  arrived  at  Prescotl,  directed  an  attack  upon  Ogdensburg,  Briiith  de- 
which  was  made  on  the  same  night,  by  a  corps  of  500  regu-  ^^Jh^pl^ 
lus  and  militia,  under  Major  Macdonnal.      The  Americana,  u  oi|d«u- 
much  inferior  in  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  aban-       ™(' 
don  their  artillery  and  stores  lo  the  British.     Two  schooners, 
two  gunboats,  together  with  the  barracks,  were  committed  to 
die  flames. 

Pursuant  to  the  law  passed  by  congress,  early  efforts  were 
inade  to  build  and  equip  fleets  upon  the  lakes.      The  preced- 
ingyear,  the  Americans  did  not  possess  a  single  armed  vessel  Commodoi* 
on  Lake  Ontario,  save  the  brig  Oneida,  of  sixteen   guns.    Clunncn 
Commodore  Chauncey,  the  naval  commander  on  that  station,  ^i^fcJoJj 
1^  great  exertions,  had  made  ready  a  flotilla  for  that  lake,  lo      urio. 
■id  in  the  operations  of  the  coming  campaign. 

The  first  important  service  of  the  flotilla,  was  that  of  trans-    April  2Sl 
porUng  the  army  from  Sackett'a  Harbor  to  York,  the  capital   ^J"^^ 
of  Upper  Can^a ;  the  advice  of  General  Pike,  a  much  val-    SnckeU'i 
ned  ofhcer,  having  determined  General  Dearborn  to  make  a     Hubor. 
descent  upon  chat  place.     He  embarked  with  1,700  men,  and 
urived  on  the  27th  of  April,     'j'he  British  force  was  tmdoT 
iho  command  of  General  Sheafle,  and  consisted  of  400  regu- 
Un  and  500  militia  and  Indians.     These  were  drawn  up  to 
oppose  the  landing  at  the  place  of  debarkation,  a  mile  and  a 
hUf  from  the  fort.     Major  Forsyth  was  first  on  shore,  and    Ai*il«. 
General  Pike,  who  commanded,  soon  followed  with  the  troops,  innjiud* 
After  a  severe  contest  of  half  an  hour,  the  enemy  retreated.  ,,•'■'*' 
The  Americans  formed,  advancing  in  columne.     They  had  Upp«H^» 
dastruyed  one  of  the  batteries,  and  were  within  sixty  yards 
of  the  enemy's  works,  when  a  magazine  exploding  at  two 
knidred  yards'  distaoce,  filled  the  aii,  in  every  direction,  with 
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liuge  stones  and  fragments  of  wood,  which  falliag,  causal 
..  druadful  havoc.  Oiie  hundred  of  the  Americans,  and  fony  of 
'  the  British  were  killed.  General  Pike  himself  fell,  inortellr 
wounded  :  but  the  battle  had  been  won,  and  but  fur  ihe  deatk 
of  Pike,  the  garrison  would  have  been  taken.  Genera]  Sheafle 
took  advantage  of  ibe  confusion,  and  with  the  British  regulars 
reireaied  towards  Kingston,  leaving  the  commanding  otficer 
of  the  militia  to  make  the  host  terms  in  his  power. 

The  Americans  proceeded,  under  Colonel  Pearce,  to  take 
possession  of  the  enemy's  barracks,  and  of  the  town.  The 
brave  Pike  survived  his  wounds  but  a  few  hours ;  but  like 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  he  drew  his  last  breath  amidst  the  cheering 
shouts  of  victory,  his  head  reposing  upon  the  baiuier  of  the 
conquered  fortress 
1.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  90  killed,  2U0  wounded,  and 
300  prisoners,  besides  500  mihtia  released  upon  parole.  A 
quantity  of  stores,  with  General  Sheaife's  baggage  and  papi^rs, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  In  the  legislative 
chamber,  was  found  the  disgraceful  trophy  of  a  human  Bcalp, 
occupying  the  same  place  with  the  emblems  of  royal  au- 
thority. 

On  the  8ih  of  May,  General  Dearborn  evacuated  York,  and. 
having  re-crossed  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of  leaiing  llie 
wounded  at  Sacketl'a  Harbor,  again  set  sail,  and  discmbarke-d 
his  troops  at  Niagara, 

army  at    Niagara  having  been  reinforced.    General 
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omt  had  retired,  with  his  army,  to  Burlington  Heights,  near  PART  lY. 
ihe  head  of  Lake  Ontario.     He  was  pursued  by  a  force  which  period  n 
General  Dearborn  had  detached  for  the  purpose,  under  gene-  cair,  tih, 
nls  Chandler  and  Winder.      Colonel  St.  Vincent  having  re-  '■^■•v-^y 
eonnoitered  their  position,  at  dead  of  night  stole  upon  them,     1818. 
■nd  attacked  the  camp.     A  scene  o(  conliision  and  carnage     Aflairof 
«uued,  in  which  the  Americans  could  not  distinguish  friend      cicek. 
ftom  foe.     General  Chandler  approached  to  rally  a  party,  but 
flioy  proved  to  be  British  troops,  who  immediately  secured  him    cinixUei 
U  their  prisoner.     General  Winder  shared,  by  a  like  mistake,  md  Windir 
>  similar  fate.      The  Americans,  however,  maintained  their    f'*'"'*'* 
poat,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retire.     The  loss  of  the  BriUsh 
exceeded  that  of  the  Americans,   and  was  more  than  one 
hundred. 

Colonel  Burns,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  American  Col«wi 
force  now  devolved,  finding  himself  in  an  embarrasaing  sitna-  Bnnu. 
tion,  from  the  capture  of  Uie  two  generals  and  the  failure  of 
ammunition,  retreated  to  Forty-mife  Run.  About  this  time. 
General  Dearborn  received  orders  to  retire  from  the  direction 
of  the  northern  army,  until  his  health  should  be  restored ;  nnd 
the  command  at  Fort  George  devolved  on  General  Boyd. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Colonel  Bterstler  received  orders  from 
General  Boyd,  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy,  which  that  ig  ■  -r  t^ 
general  hadbeen  informed, hod  collected  ncarthe  Beaver  Dams.      Beam 
The  Americans  were  attacked  by  a  force  much  exceeding  their      Dvni. 
own.     Bcerstler  surrendered  tus  detachment,  amounting  to 
370  men. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  witnessed  the  novel  scene  of  a  ^^P^  ><^ 
batde,  on  one  of  those  inland  seas  which  separate  the  posses-  ,°^^*t^ 
■ions  of  the  contending  parties.     The  American  fleet  on  Lake       Eria 
Erie,  which  had  been  formed  during  the  last  summer  was 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.     It 
now  consisted  of  the  Niagara  and  Lawrence,  each  mounting 
twen^-jive  guns,  and  several  smaller  vessels,  carrying,  on  an 
average,  two  guns  each.     The  enemy's  fleet  was  considered 
of  equal  force.     Commodore  Barclay,  its  commander,  was  a 
veteran  officer,  while  Perry  was  young,  and  without  experi- 
ence as  a  commander.     The  battle  began,  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  about  12  o'clock.      Perry's  flag-ship,  the  T.>aw- 
rence,  being  disabled,  he  embarked  in  an  open  boat,  and 
amidst  a  shower  of  bulleis,  carried  the  ensign  of  command  on 
board  the  Niagara,  and  once  more  bore  down  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  remainder  of  his  Heet.     The  action  became  general 
and.eevere;    and  at  four  o'clock,  the  whole  British  squadron, 
eoneistiag  of  six  vessels,  carrying  in  all  sixty-three  guns, 
■CTrendered  to  the  Americans.     In  giving  information  of  his    ^^ 
■  victory  to  General  Harrison,  Perry  wrote,  "  We  have  met  the    Hmroi 
MWrny,  and  they  are  ours."  tUn  pn- 

This  success  on  lake  Erie  onened  a  passage  to  the  territory  j^J^J^  ^ 
vUsb  had  been  surrendered  by  General  HiSl ;   and  Genenu     OMnit, 
23 
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1,  Harrison  lost  no  time  in  transferriDg  the  iFar  thither.  Oath# 
3't(l  of  September,  he  landed  his  troops  near  fort  Maiden,  but 
i  surprise,  instead  of  an  armed  force,  he  met,  ai  the  en- 
o  of  the  town,  the  maida  and  matrons  of  Amherslburg, 
wno  in  their  best  atiiro,  had  come  forth  to  solicit  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Americans. 

Genera!  Proctor,  despite  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  Te- 
cumaeli,  an  abler  man  than  himself,  and  now  a  general  in  the 
British  army,  had  evacuated  Maiden,  burnt  the  fori  and  store* 
houses,  and  retreated  before  his  enemy.  The  Americans,  on 
the  29lh,  went  in  pursuit,  entered,  and  repossessed  Detnut. 
Proctor  had  retired  to  the  Morarian  i-illage  on  the  Thames, 
about  eighty  miles  from  thai  place.  His  army  of  2,000,  was 
^more  than  half  Indians.  Harrison  overlook  him  on  the  5tk 
of  October.  The  British  army,  although  inferior  in  numbeis, 
I  had  the  advantage  of  choosing  their  ground.  They  were 
'"  strongly  posted ;  ibcir  lell  rested  on  the  Thames,  and  vn» 
defended  by  artillery  ;  their  right  estendod  to  a  swamp,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  river,  and  was  supported  by  the  brave  Te^ 
cumseh  and  his  warriors,  who  were  stationed  in  a  thick  wood 
which  skirted  the  morass.  Proctor  had,  however,  left  his 
centre  weak,  and  it  was  therefore  full  upon  the  centre,  that 
General  Harrison,  placing  great  reliance  on  Colonel  John- 
C(l  Keniuckians,  ordered  them  to  charge.  They 
iliantly,  but  their  horses  unused  to  such  perilous 
3  Uriiish  li 
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bst  by  Hull,  left  General  Cass  in  command  at  Detroit,  and  PART  IT. 
•mbarlted  for  Buffalo.  The  Kentucky  infantry,  on  their  much  period  n 
homeward,  collected  the  bleaching  bones  of  their  country'  cair.  ii. 
men,  massacred  at  Frenchtown,  and  mournfully  deposited  ^^•*>^'^ 
them  in  one  common  grave. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  bays  of  Cheaapeake  and 
Delaware  were  declared  l^  the  BritiBh  government  to  be  in    ''S'j3™ 
■  Btate  of  blockade.     To  enforce  this  edict.  Admiral  Warren  Kd^^tm 
wu  stationed   off  the   American    const,   and   Rear  Admiral  Uoduded. 
CocUmm  waa  sent  up  the  Chesapeake,  "  tp  make  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  government"  says  a  BritiBb  historian,  "  sensi- 
ble of  the  danger  of  arousing  the  British  nation,"     A  squad* 
ion,  imder  Admiral  Beresford,  also  entered  the  Delaware,  and,  .  ^'"^'if^ 
on  the  10th  of  April,  proceeded  to  Lewislown.     The  British  B^Mm 
demanded' provisions  of  the  inhabitants,  which  being  refused,  Lawiitown. 
ihey  attacked  the  village,  and  after  bombarding  it  for  several 
daya,  they  were  compelled  to  retire. 

Admiral  Cockbum  made  his  name  odious  by  his  disgrace-     Adminl 
fnl  behavior  in  the  Chesapeake.      He  took  possession  ofx^m^on 
several  small  islands  in  the  bay,   and  from  these  made  de-       «ar. 
acents  upon  the  neighboring  shores.     Frenchtown,  Havre  de 
GtBce,  Fredericktown,  Hampton  and  Georgetown,  were  sue- 
oeaaively  the  scenes  of  a  warfare,  of  which  savages  would 
have  been  ashamed. 

Cockbum,  now  joined  by  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith,  meditated 
an  attack  on  Norfolk.    To  destroy  the  defenses  on  Craney's  Atuok  on 
island,  they  made  a  descent  with  4,000  troops.     But  10,000    ^^JJ^f"* 
of  the  Virginia  militia  hod  collected  from  among  an  outraged 
people,  and  the  marauders  were  glad  to  make  good  their  re- 
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The  aqnadion  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  on  Lake  Ontario,  q^  g 
waa  aim«rior  in  force,  but  inferior  in  sailing,  to  that  of  Sir  Cbmneajr 
James  Teo  and  hence  he  could  not  bring  bim  to  a  decisive  ''*g°^.' 
engagement.  He  however,  encountered  a  fleet  of  aeren  sail,  t^a^xoa  oa 
bonna  for  Kingston,  with  troops  and  provisiona,  five  of  which  1^  Oiit»- 
hec^tored.  '*■ 

Goneral  Wilkinson,  who  had  commanded  on  the  Mississippi,  j^^  g^ 
wa»  this  year  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Oawnl 
centra.  He  did  not  arrive  at  Sackett'e  Haibor,  till  late  in  the  ^J*^ 
•eason.  He  immediately  prepared  to  attempt  the  reduction  mud  of  t^ 
of  Canada,  by  attacking  Montreal.  Afiar  emch  delay,  the  eaiMl  u- 
tnopa  from  Fott  6ooig«  and  Sacketf  s  Haibor  procaedad  down       "^' 
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I  the  St.  La.irrencc,  expecting  lo  be  Joined  at  some  place  ob 
er,  by    the    northern    army    liiidet    Geueraj    Wade 
I  lampion. 
'       The  British  governor  had  ordered  a  corps  of  observatiuu 
I   from  Kingston,  to  follow  the  movemenla  of  General  Willdn- 
son's  army ;  and  they  were  joined  by  eorae  hundreds  of  the 
I   Canadian  mihtia.     To  disperse  these  troops,  parties  of  the 
Americans  were   landed,  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  boats. 
An  action  occurred  at  Williamsbnrg,  which  terminated  in  fa- 
vor of  the  British.     The  American  force  engaged  was  under 
General  Boyd,  and  did  not  exceed  1,200;  that  of  the  enomy, 
I  imdcr  Lieutenant  Colonel  Morrison,  was  estimated  at  2,000. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  339,  that  of  the  British  180. 
The  flotilla  proceeded  ;   but  the  next  day  communicationa 
were  received  from  General  Hampton,  in  which  he  declined 
I  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  General  Wilkinson.     The  con- 
1  templated  attack  on  Montreal  was  abandoned,  and  the  anny 
went  into  quarters  at  French  iMills. 

In  the   meantime  General  Hampton  with  4,000  men,  had 

attempted  to  penetrate   to   Montreal  by  Chateaugay  rirer. 

Soon  oiler  arriving  in  Canada,  he  found  his  way  opposed  by 

I  about  600  British  troops,  and  after  making  some  ineffectual 

I  efforts  to  dislodge  them,  he  returned,  and  encamped  at  Chat- 

I  eaugay  Four  Corners.      Here  ho  diapatched  lo  General  Wil- 

]  kinson  the  communication  which  has  been  mcniioned;  and, 

intelhgence  that  the  expedition  had  been  abandoned. 
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her  crew,  while  engaged  in  removing  the  wounded.  She  had  FAHTlv. 
onboard  three  impresaed  American  seamen,  who,  notwith-  peeuouii. 
atanding  theii  earnest  solicitations,  had  been  compelled  to  c^ir.  ii. 
light  against  their  country.  One  was  killed  in  the  engage-  '■^•"■'"^-' 
ment,  and  two  were  found  among  the  prisoners. 

Tliis  was  the  sixth  successive  naval  victory,  by  which 
America  vindicated  her  equal  right  with  Britain,  to  traverse, 
munoleBted,  the  great  highway  o(  nations. 

In  the  career  of  naval  triumph  the  Americans  now  sufTercd     1813. 
■  secere  check.     As  the  United  Stales'  frigate,  Chesapeake,  t^q^, 
wu  lying  in   Boston  harbor,  the  British    frigate    Shannon,  piake  cup- 
commanded  by  Captain  Broke,  appeared  in  sight,  off  the  har-  "'EJ^''''  "'' 
bor,  challenging  her  to  fight.     Captain  Lawrence,  who  for         "'""' 
hia  gallant  services  in  the  aSair  of  the   Peacock,  had  been 
pioinoted  to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake,  felt  himself 
bound  in  honor  not  to  relhse.     But  his  officers  and  crew  were 
Strangers  to  him,  and  the  seamen,  not  having  received  their 
pay,  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction.     The  Shannon,  on  the  con- 
Buy,  had  a  picked  crew  of  officers  and  seamen,  espocially 
prepared  for  the  occasion.     Lawrence,  with  rash  valor,  put 
out  to  sea.     So  desperate  was  the  battle,  that  in  a  few  min- 
otos  every  officer  on  board  the  Chesapeake  capable  of  taking 
the  command,  was  either  killed  or  wounded.     Captain  I^aw- 
rence  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  Chesapeake  being 
much  disabled,  he  was  asked  "  if  the  colors  should  be  struck  ;"     j.    ,    , 
he  replied,  "no,  they  shall  wave  while  1  live."     Becoming  Xjauren.F. 
delirious,  he  continually  cried,   "don't  give  up  the  ship." 
At  the  moment  of  his  being  carried  below,   Captain  Broke 
succeeded  in  boarding  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  British  low- 
ered her  colors.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seventy 
killed  and  sixty-three  wounded  ;   the  British  about  half  the 
number. 

The  Shannon  carried  her  prize  into  Halifax,  and  there  the 
heroic  Lawrence,  who  had  survived  his  defeat  but  four  days, 
was  interred  with  every  mark  of  honorable  distinction.     His  MiabuiuL 
ptU  was  home  by  the  oldest  captains  in  the  British  navy,  who 
mourned  him  with  a  generous  sympathy. 

Another  naval  disaster  soon  followed.     The  United  States'     Aug.  u. 
■loop  of  war,  Argus,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Allen,  was  ^"'j^'l^' 
c^tured,  in  St.  George's  channel,  by  the  British  sloop  of  ihcPrli^n 
war,  Pelican.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  forty,  that  of 
the  British  only  eight.     Allen,  mortally  wounded,  died  in 
England.     Like  Lawrence,  he  received  every  attention  while 
living,  and  an  honorable  burial  when  dead. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  American  seamen  were  again  ^'E*:  *■ 
tlctoriouB.  The  brig  Enterprise,  sailing  from  Portland  bar-  '^ritTE^i? 
bor,  fell  in,  the  same  day,  with  the  British  brig.  Boxer.  Soon  turei  tb 
•Aer  the  action  began.  Lieutenant  Burrows,  who  commanded  Boiw- 
ihe  American  brig,  was  mortally  wounded,  but  he  refused  to 
be  carried  below.     In  his  last  moments  he  begged  that  his 
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■.  flag  might  not  be  struck.     Lieutenant  M'Call,  on  whom  the 
■  command   devolved,    gave  orders  to  board  the  enemy ;  bui 
Captain    BIyth,    Lke    hia   brave  antagonist,  had  fallen  ;  the 
'  Hridah  brig  had  become  uimianageuble,  and  the  crew  cried 
:  for  quarter.     They  could  not  pull  down  iheir  colors,  for 
f  they  were  nailed  to  the  mast.     The  bodies  of  the  command- 
B  received  at  Portland  with  tokens  of  the  highest  re- 
spect ;  masters  of  vessels  rowed  ihem  ashore  with  the  fune- 
siroke  of  the  oar,  while  minuie-guna  were  fired  by  the 
vessels  in  the  harbor  ;  and  their  last  obseqiues  were  perform- 
ed by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  place. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  Commodore  Rodgers  returned 
from  a  long  cruise,  in  which  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
British  iales,  and  explored  the  Atlantic.  He  did  not  gain  any 
signal  victory,  but  he  rendered  essential  service  to  his  country, 
:,  by  harassing  the  British  commerce ;  having  captured  twelve 
merchant  veasela,  and  taken  many  priaoners. 
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At  first,  the  garrison  stood  their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  mT'  PART  IT. 
ftges  ;  but  they  returned,  drove  the  besieged  into  the  houses,  period  n. 
and  set  them  on  fire.  Dieadful  was  the  massacre.  Only  chu.  x. 
seventeen,  out  of  three  hundred,  men,  women,  and  children,  ^.^-v^^^ 
escaped  to  bear  the  sorrowful  tidings  to  the  surrounding  in- 
habitants. 

The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  abroad.    Tennessee  sent  forth    1819. 
2,000  men,  under  General  Jackson,  and  500  under  General  Forcn  on- 
OofTee.     Georgia  dispatched  General  Floyd  with  950  militia,  QaSee  and' 
and  400  friendly  Indiana ;  while  Mississippi  sent  a  body  of     Fiord 
volunteers,  under  General  Claiborne. 

General  Jackson  met  and  defeated  the  Indians  at  Tallade-     ^^^  ^ 
ga,  losing  fifteen  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded.    Two  hun-  jacksonut 
dred  and  ninety  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  left  dead  upon  TmiUdeiL 
the  field. 

The   Hillabee  towns   were  next  destroyed  by  the  Ten- 
nesseeans,  and  sixty  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  killed.  "'"■  "■ 

General  Floyd,  with  950  of  the  Georgia  militia,  and  400     pj^  ^ 
friendly  Indiana,  encountered  the  Creeks  at  Auioaaee.     This     Oimenil 
waa  their  sacred  ground,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  its  de-    FItJ  "' 
fenae,  but  were  overcome.     Four  hundred  of  their  houses 
were  burned,  and  200  of  their  bravest  warriors  slain ;  among 
whom  were  the  kings  of  Autossee  and  Tallahaaaee.     Of  the 
Americana,  fifty  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

General  Claiborne,  with  the  Mississippi  volunteers,  gained  Dec.  23. 
an  important  victory  over  the  Indians,  under  their  prophet-  Ec(m»ch« 
leader,  Weatherford,  on  his  holy  ^ound  at  Eccanachaca. 

General  Jackson's  army  was  diminished  by  the  return  of 
those  whose  tenn  of  service  had  expired,  and  sixty  days  more 
would  close  that  of  a  second  body  of  volunteers,  who  now 
joined  him.     But  Jackson  used  their  time  well.     Co-operating 
with  General  Floyd,  the  two  armies  entered  the  Indian  coun- 
ny  in  different  directions.     Twice  the  savages  made  night  at-  J^'^,^^ 
tacka  on  the  army  of  Jackson,  and  once  on  that  of  Floyd,  but  Ju:k»nii!Dd 
in  neither  case  did  they  find  these  generals  unprepared,  and     Fiord 
the  defeat  was  their  own. 

But  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Creeks  remained  unsubdued. 
They  strongly  fortified  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by 
the  Indians,  Tohopeka,  and  by  the  whites,  Horse-shoe-bend. 
Nature  and  art  had  rendered  this  a  place  of  great  security. 
They  erected  a  breastwork  from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  across 
the  peninsula,  where  a  thousand  warriors  had  collected.    This 
could  not  be  approached,  without  exposure  to  double  and  cross  jJi^^j^ 
fires  from  the  Indians,  who  lay  behind  their  works.     General    faai*  thi 
Jackson,  sided  by  General  CotTee,  surrounded  and  stormed  ^f**"." 
the  fortificaUons.     The  regulars,  led  on  by  Colonel  Williams  ^^"•^'^ 
and  Major  Montgomery,  advanced  first  to  the  charge.     The 
combatants  fought  through  the  port-holes,  musket  to  musket. 
At  this  time,  Major  Montgomery,  leaping  on  the  wall,  called 
to  his  men  to  mount  and  follow.     Scarcely  had  he  spoken, 
23" 
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when  a  ball  struck  him  upon  the  head,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to 
the  ground.  His  soldiers  obeyed  his  command,  and  fol- 
lowed his  example  ;  and  though  the  Creeks  fought  with  des- 
peration, yet  they  were  entirely  defeated. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  were  killed  on  the  peninsula,  and 
many  were  drowned  or  shot,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river 
General  Jackson^s  loss,  including  the  friendly  Indians,  was 
lifty-lbur  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  wounded.  This 
victor}'  ended  in  the  submission  of  the  remaining  warriors,  and 
the  consequent  termination  of  the  war.  ' 

Among  those  who  threw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their 
victors,  was  Weatherford,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for 
his  talents  and  cnielty.  "  I  am  in  your  power,"  said  he,  "  do 
with  me  Avhat  you  please.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all 
the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them 
bravely.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice.  I  have 
none  now ;  every  hope  is  ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my 
warriors  to  battle  ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  They  can 
no  longer  hear  my  A'oice ;  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatches, 
Talladega,  Emukfriu,  and  Tohopeka.  While  there  was  a 
chance  of  success,  I  never  supplicated  peace ;  but  my  people 
are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  myself." 

During  the  summer,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  conquered  Creeks,  on  conditions  advantageous  to  the  Uni- 
ted Slates.  General  Jackson  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  succeed  General  Wilkinson  in  the 
command  of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 
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During  the  spring  of  1813,  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  to  spare  mankind  from  the  desolations  of 
war,  offered  his  mediation  in  the  quarrel  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  part  of  the  republic,  the 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  James  A.  Bayard,  were  dispatched  to  Russia,  to 
meet  and  negotiate  with  such  commissioners  as  Great  Britain 
might  choose  to  appoint.  That  power,  however,  had  declined 
the  mediation  of  Alexander,  but  offered  to  treat  for  peace  di- 
rectly with  the  United  States.  In  pursuance  of  this  proposi- 
tion, to  which  the  American  goveniment  acceded,  Messrs. 
Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Bayard,  in  the  month  of  August,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ghent,  the  place  of  meeting  agreed  on,  and  there 
met  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Golboum,  and  William  Adams,  com- 
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miuioiMrs  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  On  that  of  America,  PART  IV. 
Henry  Clay,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  were  added  to  the  gen-  period  il 
tlemen  already  named.  oair,  ii. 

On  account  of  the  critical  slate  of  the  coontiy,  congress  '■^■■v-'fc-' 
deemed  it  expedient  to  hold  an  extra  session,  and  accordingly  1§13. 
met  on  the  24th  of  May.  Their  most  urgent  business  was  to  cJjJL^ 
provide  means  of  replenishing  the  exhausted  treasury  ;  and,  mceiui  i-x- 
not  with  standing  the  clamors  of  the  pai^  opposed  to  the  war,  '"."•j™™' 
they  proceeded  with  6rmnesa  and  decision.  "fiimoeM* 

They  agreed  on  a  aystem  of  internal  duties;  laid  taxes  KoitMofihe 
on  lands  and  houses,  distilled  liquors,  refined  sugars,  retailor's   "™'''"" 
licences,  carriages,  sales  at  auction,  and  bank  notes ;  and 
they  authorized  a  loan  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.     Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  2d  of  August. 

Among  other  important  subjects,  embraced  in  the  president's      Oec  z 
message,  at  the  regular  session,  was  that  concerning  the  right  ,e^!^(^^'£^ 
of  expatriation,  on  which  Great  Britain  and  America  had  been     menca. 
so  long  at  issue,  and  from  which  the  most  tn^cal  consequen- 
ces were,  at  that  period,  apprehended.     Forty  persons,  natives  E*^  ™h^ 
tS  Britain,  but  who,  by  a  long  residence,  had  become  natural-  naiural'iud 
ized  in  America,  had  been  taken  in  arms  against  the  British  Aioericuia. 
nation,  and  were  sent  to  the  land  of  their  bir&,  there  to  under- 
gt>  a  trial  for  treason.     The  American  government,  feeling 
itself  bound  to  protect  them,  had  put  in  close  confinement  an 
eqiial  number  of  British  soldiers,  with  a  notification,  that  if 
riolence  was  done,  the  same,  in  kind  and  degree,  should  be 
inflicted  in  return.     In  retaliation  for  this  step,  the  British 

Siremment  put  in  confinement,  with  a  similar  threat,  double 
e  number  of  American  ofRcers  of  the  lower  grades.  This 
measure  had  also  been  retaliated,  and  an  equal  number  of 
British  officers  selected. 

The  subject  was,  however,  adjusted,  by  the  exchange  of 
*U  prisoners,  except  the  first  forty,  who  had  been  sent  for 
trial ;  and  concerning  these,  the  American  government  reser- 
Ted  a  right  to  retaliate,  in  case  any  violence  should  thereafter 
be  done  them. 

Another  message  was  soon  after  received  from  the  presi-    Embugo 
dent,  recommending  an  embargo  upon  exports,  to  deprive  the       lud. 
enemy  of  supplies  from  our  ports  and  with  a  design  lo  pro- 
tect the  American  commerce,  and  completely  prohibit  British 
manufactures.     This  measure,  afler  a  warm  debate,  was  adopt-  it  u  Tioicni 
ed  by  congress,  but  it  was  considered  by  the  opposition,  as  iT  oppowH 
annoying  ourselves  more  than  our  foes,  and  condemned  as  un- 
constitutional and  of^ressive.    ' 

These  commercial  restrictions  were  not,  however,  of  long 
cmtinuance.  M  ighty  revolutions  were  taking  place  in  Europo, 
and  changing  the  policy  of  America.  Napoleon  was  now  a 
poweriess  exile  on  a  little  island  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
pons  of  Europe  were  open  to  England.    Under  these  ciicum- 
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nances,  in  the  month  of  April,  the  embargo  and  non  imporxs- 
ion  acla  were  both  discoDtinued. 
The  condition  o(  the  army  req^iirod  and  received  ibe  atlen- 
'  tion  of  congress,     A  bill  was  passed  early  in  the  session,  gir- 
r  to  those  who  should  enlist  for  five  years,  or  during  the 
ir,  the  unprecedented  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
Iny.  four  dollars  ;  and  to  any  person  who  should  prociure  an  abl« 
bodied  recruit,  was  given  further  the  sum  of  eight  duliara. 
An  appropriation  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made. 
Ite-  for  the  building  of  one  or  more  floating  batteries,  to,  be  pro- 
pelled by  steam. 


CHAPTER   XII. 
Cunpkign  of  ISH. 


General  Wilkinson  had  remained  inactive  at  French 
Mills,  tmtil  early  in  February,  when,  having  received  orders 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  he  detached  General  Brown,  with 
2,000  troops,  to  the  Niagara  frontier ;  and  after  destroying 
his  barracks,  he  retired  to  Plattsburg.  The  enemy,  taking  ad- 
■  vantage  of  this  movement,  made  an  incursion  as  far  as  Malone, 
and  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  public  stores  there  kept,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  cantonment  of  French  Mills- 
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Major  Appling  and  Captain  Woolsey  were  appointed  to  PART  IV 
convey  the  naval  stores  from  Oswego  to  Saokett's  Harbor,  the  period  Xl 
Britien  having  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  at  the  former  o«*'-  "'- 
place.  A  Bntish  party  intending  to  attack  them,  were  drawn  ---•-*-^.' 
into  an  ambuscade  which  they  formed,  and  133  of  their  nunt' 
ber  were  taken  prisoners. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  Americans  were  in 
possession  of  all  their  former  territory  at  the  west,  except  fort    IS14. 
Mackinaw.      On  the  2lBt  of  February,  Captain  Holmes  was     cintun 
detached  from  Detroit,  with  180  men,  to  dislodge  a  party  of  Holiwalwitk 
British  who  were  stationed  on  the  river  Thames.     When  with-     iKi  men, 
in  fifteen  miles  of  his  destination,  he  received  inteJligence  that   ^'' 
about  300  of  the  enemy  were  within  one  hour's  march  of  him. 
He  retired  five  miles,  where  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  ;  but 
be  bravely  stood  his  ground,  and  forced  the  British  to  retreat, 
with  a  loss  of  sixty-nine  men. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  bad  been  much  occupied  with  affairs  nearer  home,  but  „ 
when  her  military  and  naval  forces  were  liberated  from  Euro-  cegihnuen- 
pean  warfare,  she  directed  her  energies  to  this  continent,  ike  i<>  Amtt- 
Tvo  distinct  systems  appear  la  have  been  determined  on  in        '"* 
dte  British  cabinet ;  one,  having  for  its  object  the  invasion  of 
dte  sea-coast,  and  the  other,  the  protection  of  Canada,  and  the 
conquest  of  so  much  of  ihc  adjoining  territory  as  might  guard 
that  province  from  future  danger.  To  effect  these  objects,  a  for-  ■^*i^°^. 
midable  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  who  had  fought  under     veteran 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for  Can-    in»pe  m" 
ada ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  naval  force,  with  an  ad-       ""' 
eqaala  number  of  troops,  was  directed  against  the  maritime 
frontier  of  the  United  Stales,  to  maintain  a  strict  blockade, 
and  ravage  the  whole  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

The  northern  sea-coast  experienced  little  molestation,  until 
the  spring  of  1814,  when  the  British  ascended  the  Conuecti-  ^.^ 
cnt  river  to  Essex,  where  they  destroyed  shipping,  to  the  val-  gf  ihinpini 
ne  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  reason  of  the  dis-    u  Euex. 
tinction,  which  was  thus  made  between  the  north  and  the  south, 
IB  expressed  by  a  British  historian,  in  the  concluding  senti- 
ment of  the  following  paragraph. 

"Afler  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  waa  held  in  this  country," 
says  Baines,  "  with  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  real  state 
of  the  feelings  and  energies  of  the  United  States,  that  Britain, 
•0  long  the  undisputed  mistress  of  the  ocean,  would  soon  be   Baiim'  «■ 
able  to  sweep  from  the  seas  the  ships  of  America ;  and  that  'i]^*p°|j'on 
those  troops,  which  had  acquired  so  much  glory  when  con-  in  Engliod 
lending  with  the  veteran  armies  of  Europe,  would  no  sooner   "^^f^^ 
show  Uiemselves  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  the 
panic-struck  soldiers  of  the  United  States  would  be  driven  far 
within  their  own  frontiers.     Those  pleasing  illusions  were 
heightened  by  the  hope,  that  England  would  soon  be  able  to 
dictate  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  republic ;  or  at  least,  that 
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the  splendor  of  British  triumphs,  and  the  presaore  of  Ameri- 
can erabamisanients,  would  induce  and  encourage  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nonhern  states,  to  form  a  separate  government, 
\  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  ac- 
tually under  the  sway  of  her  sceptre," 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  Niagara  Froptici. 

Gbnbrai,  Brown,  in  conducting,  as  has  been  related,  2,000 

of  the  army  of  General  Wilkinson,  from  French  Mills  lowanJa 
the  Niagara  frontier,  slopped  at  Sackett'a  Harbor.  Here  his 
force  coDsiatcd  of  two  brigades ,  the  lirst  under  General  Scou. 
the  aocond,  under  General  Ripley.  These  able  officers  were 
dihgently  occupied,  during  the  lirst  part  of  the  campugn,  in 
disciphning  their  troops,  and  preparing  them  for  action. 

In  June,  General  Brown  marched  his  army  to  BufTalo,  «s- 

pecliiig  to  iuvacle  Canada.     Here  were  added  to  his  army, 

l's  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  volunteers,  conrniaiidcd  by 

General  Porter,  making,  in  the  whole,  about  3,500  men.     Oa 

■,  the  second  and  third  of  July,  they  crossed  the  Niagara,  and 

?Bted  Fort  Erie,  where  the  garrison,  amomiting  to  lOU  men, 
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nize  America.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  republic  had, 
at  the  most,  but  two  years  experience  ;  and  many  of  them  had 
never  before  been  in  battle.  Here  then  they  met  in  fair  and 
open  fight,  arm  to  arm,  and  breast  to  breast. 

General  Scott  led  on  his  men,  while  his  ofhcers  nobly  sec- 
onded his  exertions.  The  conflict  was  bloody  ;  but  the  val- 
or of  America  prevailed.  The  veterans  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated, while  the  Americans  pursued,  defeating  them  at  every 
point,  until  at  length  their  retreat  being  changed  to  a  rout, 
they  sought  the  shelter  of  their  entrenchments.  So  decisive 
hid  been  the  movements  of  General  Scott,  that  the  enemy 
were  totally  defeated  before  the  brigade  of  General  Kipley 
was  brought  into  action.  General  Brown  now  ordered  up 
the  artillery  to  batter  their  works  ;  but  the  day  was  spent,  and 
their  batteries  so  strongly  fortified,  that  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

In  this  engagement,  Colonel  Gordon,  of  the  royal  Scots, 
■nd  Colonel  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  late  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington,  were  both  severely  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  aud  prisoners,  was  514; 
that  of  the  Americans,  328. 

In  the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  British  troops,  commanded 
by  General  Drummond,  were  at  the  head  of  lake  Ontario, 
new  Burlington  Heights,  and  at  York.  Soon  aher  the  battle 
of  Chippewa,  General  Riall  fell  back  to  fort  George,  where 
in  a  few  days  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  when  his  army 
amounted  to  5,000,  of  whom  1,500  were  militia  and  Indiana. 

On  the  IDth  of  July,  the  American  camp  was  removed 
lirDm  Street's  Creek  to  Queenstown,  and  from  thence  Gene- 
ral Brown  marched  lo  invest  fort  George ;  but  finding  unex- 
pected difficulties,  he  retired  from  that  position,  and  on  the 
23d,  took  post  at  Chippewa.  He  had,  however,  previously 
sent  his  wounded  and  heavy  baggage  across  the 
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Scfalosser,  near  the  Falls,  inlendinj 
upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  General  Bi 
formation  from  General  Swift,  who  had  the 
ed,  that  the  enemy  were  at  Queenstown, 
ment  threatened  his  stores  at  Schlosser.  At  this  intelligence. 
General  Brown  detached  General  Scott,  with  his  brigade  and 
Captain  Towson'a  artillery,  to  make  a  movement  on  the 
Queenstown  road,  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  thus  divert 
^eir  attention  from  his  stores.  Scott  lefl  the  camp  at  four  in 
die  afternoon,  moved  along  the  river,  and  passed  the  grand 
ealaract,  in  ignorance  that  the  enemy  were  near.  Having 
proceeded  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Falls,  he  learned  that 
We  British  army,  in  great  force,  were  encamped  behind  a 
wood,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  and  that  they 
iUMided  to  attack  the  Americans  the  next  day.  Scott  inune- 
Aately  transmitted  this  intelligence  to  his  comnutndeT,  and 
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'  moved  rapidly  forward  througli  the  wood,  till  he  perceiyed  Hit 
.  Brilish  stroiiEly  posted  on  an  ominence,  defended  by  ninp 
s  of  artillery.  He  halted  and  drew  up  his  mea  in  order  of 
'  of  battle,  on  a  level  ground  near  Lundy's  lane,  and  in  front  of 
ish  posiiion.  The  artillery  under  Towson  commenced 
a  brisk  cannonade,  which  was  retomed  by  the  British  battery. 
The  American  combatants  stood  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
maintained  a  contest  against  a  force  seven  times  iheir  number. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  engagemeni  coramen- 
cod.  The  sun  had  now  gone  down,  and  darkness  came  on. 
No  reinforcemeni  appeared.  But  tho  gallant  band  still  main- 
tained the  battle,  although  an  officer  reminded  the  general, 
tliat  the  rule  for  retiring  was  accomplished,  since  more  than 
one-fourth  of  his  number  were  killed  or  wounded,  among 
whom  were  many  of  his  officers.  The  brave  Colonel  Brady 
had  been  the  first  to  form  his  regiment,  and  on  that  the  loss 
fell  heaviest.  Himself  twice  wounded,  he  was  entreated  by 
those  who  observed  him  pale  from  the  loss  of  blood,  to  qnii 
ihe  field.  "Not  while  1  can  stand,"  was  the  reply,  worthy  of 
Leon  id  as. 

At  that  critical  moment,  a  reinforcement  appeared.  Gene- 
ral Ripley,  by  whom  it  was  commanded,  had  been  ordered  to 
1-  form  hia  brigade,  on  the  skirl  of  a  wood  to  the  right  of  Gene- 
*■  ral  Scoll.  But,  finding  that  this  position  was  not  favorable, 
ho  took  the  responsibility  of  first  moring  nearer  lo  iho  Brit- 
ish, For  this  purpose,  he  was  about  to  pass  the  briyade 
of  Scott,   but  coining  between  him  and  the  enemy,  he  found 
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their  own,  sod  take  aim  by  the  light  from  the  discharge  of  PART  IV. 
their  miiBketa.     The  aiia  of  the  Americans  was  good,  and  feeuod  EL 
numbers  of  their  brave  enemy  fell.     They  closed  up  their  oair.  xm. 
ranks,  and  came  on  with  the  bayonet.     The  republicans  stood  ^— ^m"^ 
the  charge,  and  sturdily  pushed  back  the  thrust.     For  twenty 
minutes  this  deadly  atrifo  continued,  when  the  vetenms  of 
Wellington  retreated  in  disorder.     But  they  renewed  the  at- 
tack till  they  were  four  times  repulsed.     At  length,  about  Amaiieuii 
midnight,  they  ceased  to  contend,  and  left  their  position  and  "*7^" 
artillery  to  the  Americans, 

Although  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  on  the  eminence,  other 
effoTts  were  making  in  different  pans  of  the  field.  Tbe  brig- 
ade of  Scott,  shattered  as  it  was,  having  formed  anew,  was 
not  content  to  look  idly  on,  while  their  brethren,  who  had  ^-'''^*''*^ 
stepped  between  them  and  death,  were  now  bleeding  in  their  ^  (^nk 
turn.  General  Scott  charged  at  their  head,  through  an  open- 
ing in  Ripley's  line ;  but  in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  tbe 
scene,  he  passed  between  the  fires  of  the  combatants.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  tight,  taking  hia  post  on  Ripley'a 
left.  In  another  quarter,  Colonel  Jessup,  with  only  two  hun- 
dred men,  advanced  upon  the  enemy,  brought  them  to  close 
action,  drove  them  from  the  ground,  and  captured  General 
Riall,  with  other  officers  and  soldiers,  to  a  number  almost 
equal  to  his  own. 

In  this  sanguinary  contest,  the  total  loss  of  the  British  was 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  Generals  Dmmmond  and 
Riall  were  among  the  wounded.  The  Americans  lost,  in  kill- 
ed, wounded,  and  missing,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  Of  these, 
eleven  officers  were  killed,  among  whom  were  Major  M'Far- 
land  and  Captain  Ritchie.  Fifty-six  officers  were  wounded, 
among  whom  were  generals  Brown  and  Scott ;  it  was  not, 
however,  until  towards  the  close  of  the  action,  that  the  two 
generals, highest  in  command,  were  disabled.  GeneralBrown, 
on  receiving  his  wound,  gave  notice  to  General  Ripley,  that 
he  was  left  in  command,  but  ordered  him  to  collect  the  wound- 
ed, remove  the  artillery,  and  retire  to  the  camp  at  Chippewa.  jj^n^iM 

Unfortunately,  the  Americana  lost  the  trophies  of  their  hard-  unfortmuuc- 
eamed  victory,  as  no  means  of  removing  the  captured  artillery   'J  ■"•  tl" 
were  at  band ;  and  General  Ripley  was  obUged  to  leave  it  on  (^[^ricHw 
the  6eld  of  battle.     The  British,  on  learning  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  abandoned  the  field,  re-occupied  it  immediately; 
and  taking  advant^e  of  this  circumstance,  their  officers,  in 
their  dispatches  to  their  government,  claimed  the  victory. 

The  American  army  now  reduced  to  1,600,  retired  to  fort 
Erie,  and  proceeded  to  entrench  themselves  strongly  in  that 
position.     The  enemy,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  followed  them ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  August,  commenced  a  regular  siege.     On     Aaf.4. 
iba  5th,  General  Gaines  arrived  at  Erie  from  Sackett'a  Har-  Amancu 
bor,  and  took  the  command.     Anticipating  an  attKok,  the    ^m^^ 
Antmuans  prepared  themwlTes  to  receive  it.  Fnt  Ena. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  15ih,  tbe  enemy  advanced  in  threo 
columiu,  commanded  by  Colonels  Dnnnmoiid,  Fischer,  and 
I  Scotl.  The  columns  to  the  right  and  left  repeatedly  attacked, 
re  OS  oHen  repulsed.  The  centre  column,  under 
Drummond,  afler  a  sanguinary  conflict,  succeeded  in  scaling 
the  walls,  and  taking  posaesaion  of  a  baation.  While  this 
i  savage  man  was  denying  mercy  to  ihe  conquered  Americans, 
a  barrel  of  powder  beneath  him  became  ignited.  There  was 
a  sudden  crash,  and  bastion,  assailants,  and  assailed,  were 
blown  together  into  the  air.  Those  of  the  British  who  sur- 
'ved,  fled  in  dismay.  Their  numbcra  were  thinned  as  they 
passed  the  American  artillerj'.  According  to  the  British  offi- 
cial report,  their  loss  on  this  day  was  57  Itilled,  of  whom 
e  Colonels  Scotl  and  Drummond,  319  wounded,  and  539 
I   missing.     The  total  loss  of  the  Americans  was  but  cighty- 

AAer  this  repulse,  both  armies  remained  in  a  stale  of  inac- 
tivity for  some  time.  General  Gaines  had  been  wounded  by 
the  bursting  of  a  shell,  and  the  command  again  devolved  on 
General  Ripley;  it  was  exercised,  however,  but  a  short  time, 
as  General  Urown,  now  recovered  from  hia  wounds,  entered 
the  fort,  and  resumed  his  functions. 

The  American  pubUc  had  become  anxious  for  the  fata  of 
;heir  brave  defenders,  and  General  Izard,  by  the  order  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  abandoning  a  post,  which,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  British  troops  at  .Montreal,  it  was  hazardous  to  leave, 
rched  from  Plaitsburg,  with   5,000  nion  for  their  ri'Jief. 
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killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  General  Miller,  on  whom  PAJtTIT. 
Ihe  command  devolred,  secured  the  prisoners  and  th«  trophieB  rasioD  n. 
of  the  Tictory,  and  Te-conducted  Uio  anny  to  the  fort  in  "'^'^  "'■ 
perfect  order.  The  killed  and  wounded  were  300.  Several  >-^~"'"*>' 
more  were  miaaing,  so  that  their  loss  was  not  much  less  than 
one-third  of  their  whole  number. 

After  the  destruction  of  his  works  before  Fort  Erie,  Gene-  _^*J4^ 
ral  Drummond  broke  up  his  camp,  and  retired  on  the  night  of  i^r^!™* 
die  21st,  to  his  entrenchments  behind  Chippewa. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Eurival  of  General  Izard  placed  the 
Americans  on  a  footing  which  enabled  them  once  more  to 
conuneQce  offensive  operations ;  and  leaving  Erie  in  command 
of  Colonel  Hindman,  General  Brown  again  advanced  towards     o^t.  ao. 
Chippewa.     Near  this  place,  an  affair  occurred  on  the  30th  Colonal  Bia- 
of  October,  in  which  Colonel  Bissell,  with  a  detachment  of  thn  MuoS 
1,000  men,  obtained  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  1,200,    oTTwm 
under  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale.  *•'•- 

During  the  summer  of  this  year,  an  expedition  was  set  on 
foot  to  recover  Mackinaw.     It  was  conducted  by  Major  Cro- 
ghan,  with  the  co-operation  of  part  of  the  fleet  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  was  for  that  purpose  taken  through  the  straits  into  Unneoew 
Lake  Huron.     The  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  several  ^J^^ 
twave  men  were  lost,  among  whom  was  Captain  Holmes.  ] 
The  British  warlike  ealablit^ments  at  St.  Josephs,  and  the 
Saultde  St.  Marie,  were,  however,  destroyed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Wulungton  Ukta  bj  the  Brititfa  — Btltiowni  thmUmad. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1814,  while  Admiral  Cock- 
bum  was  engaged  in  predatory  warfare  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Chesapeake,  the  main  protection  of  the  inhabitants  was  a 
fleet  of  gunboats  and  smaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Barney.     Early  in  June,  several  skirmishes  took  place 
between  this  flotilla  and  a  part  of  the  enemy's  vessels ;  but  CooiMdon 
not  being  able  to  cope  witli  the  superior  force  of  the  British,  ^  ^ij^fj  - 
Barney  took  refuge  in  the  Patuxent,  and  was  there  blockaded  ^  pnu? 
by  the  British  admiral.  cnt. 

Now  that  the  armies  which  had  been  employed  in  Europe, 
were,  by  the  pacification,  left  at  liberty  to  be  brought  over  by 
die  great  navy  of  Britain,  the  nation  supposed  that  they  might  /J"  ytrZ, 
Hobably  soon  dictate  a  peace  in  the  capital  of  the  United     ing,^^ 
States ;  and  an  expedition  was  accordingly  planned,  whose 
otnect  was  the  capture  of  Washington. 

The  administration  were  not  entirely  inattentive  to  its  de- 
24  ' 
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■  fenae,  and   ihat  of  ;he  adjacent  city  of  Ballimore ;  but  thoii 

■  measures  were  inefficient.     Tho  national  territory  had  been 

■  previously  divided  into  nine  military  districts.     A  tenth  was 

■  ninv  formed,  embracing  Marj-land,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a  part  of  Virginia.     On  the  4th  of  July,  a  requiailion  wm 
made  by  the  president,  upon  the  governors  of  these  slates  for 
ninety-three  thousand  militia.     Of  these,  fifteen  ihouaand  wore 

regulars  were  also  to  be  added,  and  thus  there  was,  numeri- 
cully,  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  Gen- 

°  thorizing  that  general  to  call  for  these  forces,  vfas  received.         ' 

of  August,  news  arrived  that  the  enemy  had  landed  at  Bene- 
dict, General  Winder  had  not  collected  more  than  3,000  men, 
and  these  were  undisciplined  and  unacquainted  with  each 
other. 

On  the  17lh  of  August,  tho  British  fleet  in  ihe  Chesapeake         i 
-  was  au^enled  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  vfho  had 

taken  by  the  British  government,  "to  destroy  and  lay  waste 
such  towns  and  disiricis  upon  the  coast,  as  might  be  fonnd 
assailable."    This  formidable  fleet  was  divided  inlo  three  pan?, 
one  of  which,  carrying  General  Ross,  and  commanded  by 
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It  was  resolved  to  fall  back  nearer  to  the  capitiU.  The  same  FART  IT. 
retreating  policy  was  pursued,  until  General  Winder  had  re-  f  KBiod  b. 
crossed  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac.  Here  he  made  ""*'■  *"■ 
provisions  for  guarding  the  bridge,  it  being  supposed  the  '-.-■"v'^.' 
enemy  would  attempt  the  capital  from  this  point 

In  the  meantime,  the  militia  from  Baltimore,  under  General 
Stansbury,  adranced  to  the  relief  of  Washington.     These,  to 
the  number  of  2,200,  including  a  company  of  aitiUeiy,  rested, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d,  near  Bladensburg.     Being  imder  orders 
to  join  General  Winder,  they  commenced  their  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.     But  it  was  now  discovered,  that,  al- 
though that  general,  or  those  under  whose  direction  he  acted,     1S14. 
had  carefully  set  a  trap  at  the  great  bridge  on  the  east  branch,     Enon 
the  British   commander  did  not  choose  to  faU  into  it ;  but  ^SJT^ 
bad  taken  for  safety  a  more  circuitous  route,  and  was  march- 
ing past  Washington,  to  gain  the  Bladensburg  road,  on  the 

General  Stansbury  now  met  an  order  from  Winder  to  re-     Gsnanl 
trace  his  steps  to  Bladensburg,  and  there  give  battle  to  the    BtudmiT- 
enemy.     Although  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  „    „ 
season,  he  obeyed.     On  his  march  he  was  met  by  Colonel 
Monroe,  secretary  of  state,  who  had  been  scouring  the  adja- 
cent country  for  volunteers.     He  proposed  to  Stansbury  to 
make  a  movement  in  order  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear ;  but 
that  general  being  under  orders  to  the  contrary,  did  not  feel  at     Aug.  2*. 
liberty  to  follow  this  judicious  counsel.     About  noon  he  met  Ameriiiuu 
.   the  enemy  near  Bladensburg.     General  Winder  soon  came  ''ajJS^' 
up  with  the  main  body.     The  president  and  heads  of  depart-       buj. 
ment  were  on  the  field,  but  as  the  event  of  the  day  was 
duublful,  and  they  had  documents  of  importance  to  secure, 
all  lefl  it  about  the  time  the  battle  began,  except  Colonel  Mon- 
roe, who  was  active  in  forming  and  bringing  forward  the  caval- 
ry of  General  Stansbury.     The  contest  which  ensued,  ternunH' 
ted  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  condiuon  of  the 
American  troops.    Many  of  the  militia  fled.    Commodore  Bar- 
ney, with  his  400  marines  and  a  small  battery,  fought  valiantly 
and  for  some  lime  held  the  enemy  in  check  ;  but  he  was  at 
length  wounded  and  made  prisoner.     The  regulars  and  mili- 
tia of  the  district  of  Columbia  stood  their  ground  for  a  time, 
but  at  length  they  lefi  the  field  and  rotrekt«l  towards  Wasb- 

They  were  now  Joined  by  fresh  militia  from  Virginia,  and  Th^  nlir 
upon  the  heights  they  formed  again,  and  once  more  interposed  .""  W«»t 
a  barrier  between  Washington  and  its  invaders.     But  on  sur-  "SJ^mJi!* 
veyine  their  numbers,  wasted  by  the  flight  of  the  timid,  and 
the  fall  of  the  brave,  they  were  found  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  its  defense. 

General  Ross  entered  Washington  at  eight  in  the  evening,     0«cnl 
iM  with  that  barbarism  which  distinguished  the  Goths  aai  j 
Vandals  of  the  middle  ages,  but  wbicn  is  unknown  to  civili- 
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I  zed  warfare,  his  troops  bunil,  not  only  the  capital,  which  was 
n  unfiinshed  stale,  but  its  oxlenstvc  library,  recortis,  and 
I  Diher  collections,  appertaining  not  to  war,  but  to  pcaco  aod 
I  civiiizalioQ.  The  pubhc  ofRces  and  the  president's  hoosa 
e  wantonly  sacrificed,  together  with  many  private  dwel- 
I  lings.  The  public  stores  at  the  navy-yard,  and  the  veSBels  on 
slocks  had  been  burned  by  order  of  the  president,  to  pre- 
il  their  failing  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  eipen- 
e  bridge  across  the  Potomac  was  also  destroyed.  The 
s  of  public  property  alone,  amounted  to  one  million  of 

The  British,  though  tlioy  had  entered  the  capital,  had  loarn- 

id  enough  of  the  people,  to  satisfy  them  that  it  would  not  be 

Arise  to  attempt  keeping  possession.     General  Ro:«3  left  it  on 

he  eveniug  of  the  25th,  and  reached  the  fleet,  still  in  the  Pa- 

I  tuxent,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  battle  of  Bladensburg 
ras  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  349. 
I  Their  loss  during  this  expedition,  amounted  to  400  killed  asd 
1  wounded,  and  500  either  taken  prisoners  or  deserted. 

Had  the  British  confined  themselves  to  the  capture  and  de- 
I  struclLoa  of  pubhc  property  appropriated  to  warlike  purposes, 
I  the  Americans  would  have  felt  deeply  their  humiliation,  and 
1  the  resentment  of  the  nation  might,  as  was  expected  in  Eng- 
I  land,  have  fallen  upon  the  public  servants ;  but  the  manner  in 
I  which  the  advantage  was  used,  produced,  in  the  minds  of  iho 
I  people,  a  vindictive  feeling  against  the  ( 
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unotmtiRg  to  about  5,000,  debarked  at  Nonb  Point,  and  com-  PART  IV. 
awnced  Us  march  lowaida  the  city.  period  n. 

General  Smith  commanded  the  whole  force  of  the  defend-    o"^- 1*- 
era.     Watching  the  raorementB  of  the  enemy,  he  dispatched  ^^^*v^k/ 
about  2,300  men,  undei  General  Strieker,  who,  on  the  11th,  '  I§14. 
marched  towards  North  Point.     They  halted  at  night  seven  ^'^^ 
miles  from  the  city.     On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  informa-   Baliimon. 
tion  was  received  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  General 
Strieker  advanced  to  meet  them.      A  skirmish  between  the 
advanced  parties  ensued,  in  which  General  Robs  wm  killed.    D™itof 
The  comiuand  then  devolved  on  Colonel  Brooke,  who,  having        "*■ 
the  instructions  of  General  Ross,  continued  to  move  forwariT 
An  action  commenced  at  about  half  past  three,  by  a  diachftrge 
of  cannon  on  both  sides.    After  maintaining  the  contest  for  some     0^0,,.^ 
time,  the  Americans  gave  way,  and  General  Strieker  retired  Striekarn- 
behind  an  entrenchment  on  the  heights,  where  General  Smith       ^^'™- 
was  stationed  with  the  main  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  the  BHliah  advanced  within  a    g^pt  13. 
mile  and  a  half  of  the  camp,  and  man<Buvred  to  draw  forth  the     Genenl 
Americans ;   but  General  Smith  had  the  advantage  of  ground  ^^'^  J,^' 
and  position,  and  wisely  maintained  it.     Colonel  Brooke  was       dnot. 
aware  that  the  republicans  were  superior  to  him  in  numbers  as 
well  as  position ;  he  therefore  made  no  attempt  upon,  them  du- 
rioff  the  day,  but  disposed  his  troops  for  a  night  attack. 

m  the  evening,  he  received  a  communication  from  Admiral  ^9^^ 
Cochrane,  the  commander  of  the  naval  forces,  informing  him   u'Henir"" 
that  Fort  M'Henry  had  resisted  all  his  efforts,  and  that  the    «nd  i»  re- 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  blocked  up  by  vessels  sunk  for     ?"!•"■ 
that  purpose,  and  that  a  naval  co-operation  against  the  town  Biiii»hih.n- 
and  camp,  was  impracticable.     Colonel  Brooke  not  choosing,  ^"i'  ^^  ">■ 
therefore,  to  hazard  an  attack,  moved  off  in  the  night ;  and,  on       'V"**' 
the  I5th,  re-embarked  at  North  Point, 

Great  was  the  joy  at  Baltimore,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  the  "  star-spangled  banner"  was  still  seen  to  wave 
over  Fort  M'Henry,  and  the  city  was  no  longer  threatened 
with  destructian. 
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lUne.— Inn^on  of  PUttibnrg.— Maodonough'a  Viotory, 
On  the  11th  of  July,  Commodore  Hardy,  with  eight  ships       jnly. 
and  2,000  men,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Maine,  and,  ^^o^^"" 
without  resistance,  took  possesion  of  Eastport  and  all  the  m^esad*- 
towns  on  the  west  wde  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.     Many  of  the  Ment  upon 
inhabitants  remained,  but  it  was  on  the  degrading  condiUou  ""i^J^ 
of  acknowledging  themselves  the  subjects  of  Great  Britam. 
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In  August,  the  governor  of  New  Bniaswick,  with  ihe  aid 
of  Admiral  Griffith,  invaded  Maine,  took  possession  of  Cas- 
line,  which  had  heen  previously  evacuated,  and  proceeded  up 
'  ihe  Poiiobacot  river  to  Hamden,  where  the  frigate  John  Ad- 
ams had  heen  placed  for  preservation.      The  mihlia  who  had 
been  Htaliooed  for  its  defense,  fled  on  their  approach,  and  the 
frigate  was  blown  up,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  British.    A  proclamation  was  issued  by  ihe  council  of  New 
Brunswick,  declaring  ihe  country  east  of  the  Penobscot  in 
possession  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  a  direct  coniniu- 
nicaliott  was  opened  Birough  ii,  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada.     The  British  continued  to  occupy  this  section  of 
Maine  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

A  British  fleet  under  Commodore  Hftrdy  appeared  before 
Stonington.     They  landed  and  attacked  at  different  points. 
J  So  far  were  they  from  finding  that  Connecticut  was  attached 
,  to  ilie  British  cause,  that  no  whore  had  their  predatory  excur- 
sions been  met,  by  the  mjlilia,  with  more  spirit.     Even  the 
women  shared  the  zeal  for  the  common  cause.     After  bom- 
barding tho  place  for  three  days.  Commodore  Hanly  drew  ofl 
his  Heel. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  British  army  in 
Canada  was  augmented  by  another  considerable  body  of  those 
troops,  who  had,  mnier  Lord  Welhngton,  acquired  experience 
and  reputation  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.     With 
these  Sir  George  Provost  determined  to  invade  America,  hy 
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Sit  George  Prorost,  at  the  bead  of  14,000  troops,  matcli-  PART  IT. 
ing  in  two  columns,  now  advanced  upon  PlattsbuiE.  One  Fbmod  n. 
column,  with  all  the  baggage  and  artiileiy,  proceedea  hy  tho  <""p-  x*- 
lake  rood,  and  the  other,  under  the  command  of  General  Bris-  ^-^v-^k' 
bane,  by  Beekmanlown. 

Parties  of  the  Americans  were  detached,  who  obstructed    181C 
their  way,  by  breaking  down  bridges  and  felling  trees.     On  sk^''*^hi», 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  Major  Wool,  with  a  small  corps  of  ieg<  iwraii^  iha 
nlars,  met  General  Briatrane  seven  miles  from   Plattsburg,  adranceof 
where  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.     From  the  superior  force  of  caili^'ibi 
(he  British,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  retreat,  not,     Bniiih. 
however,  without  disputing  the  ground,  and  killing  or  wound- 
ing 300  of  the  enemy ;  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wellington.      The   Americans   lost  forty-five  in  killed  and 
wound^.     Sir  George  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  ^^t'^fo)^ 
with  the  main  column,  and  encamped  his  whole  army  before      beron 
Plattsburg.  PlMtrtttig. 

The  situation  of  General  Macomb,  who  had  succeeded  Gen-  situutcn  of 
eral  Izard  in  command,  was  critical  in  the  extreme.     His  <he  Amari- 
whole  regular  force  did  not  exceed  3,000,  and  his  fortifica-  "^^^^ 
tions  were  merely  a  show  of  defense.      Had   Sir  George 
pursued  Major  Wool  across  the  Saranac,  on  the  morning  of 
the  Gth,  he  could  have  taken  with  ease,  the  works  occupied 
by  Macomb  and  his  army,  but  he  preferred  to  wait  until  the 
two  fleets  should  have  settled  the  supremacy  of  the  lake. 

On  the  morning  of  the    lllh  of  September,  Sir  George     Scpt.ii. 
formed  his  army  in  two  columns,  preparatory  to  an  assault.    ^^J^*^ 
One  column  passed  the  Saranac,  and  placed  itself  in  the  rear    Americui 
of  the  American  position,  while  the  other  was  in  the  village    miot  ma. 
in  front,  ready  to  advance  whenever  the  order  might  be  given,  ^^  ,^, 
or  circumstances  might  justify.     Such  was  the  threatening  nmuiiLtir 
position  of  the  army,  when  the  British  fleet  made  its  appear-       ""■" 
aace  in  the  bay  of  Plattsburg.      It  was  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Downie,  and  was  composed  of  the  Conflance,  a  frigate 
of  thirty-nine  guns,  a  brig  of  sixteen,  two  sloops  of  eleven,  and 
several  galleys,  mounting,  in  the  whole,  ninety-Uve  guns,  and 
having  1,000  men.     The  American  squadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Macdonough,  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay,  mounted 
no  more  than  eighty-six  guns,  and  had  only  820  men.     It  con- 
sisted of   the  Saratoga  of  twenty-six  guns ;  the   Eagle  of 
twen^i  the  Ticonderoga  of  seventeen ;  the  Preble,  of  seven, 
and  ten  galleys. 

The  enemy,  having  the  advantage  in  choice  of  .position,  an-    Mudoih 
chared  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  .\merican  line,  and  ough-s  ikiU 
at  9  o'clock  began  the  fight.     The  surface  of  the  lake  was  un-  "^  ^""'^ 
ruffled,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Saratoga  and  Confiance 
poured  upon  each  other  a  destructive  fire,  while  the  smaller 
vessels  commenced  a  close  and  spirited  action.     The  Eagle  _.    _  . 
then  cut  her  cable,  and  passing  between  the  Ticonderoga  and  g^t  UB<Mt> 
iiarstoga,  increased  the  danger  of  the  American  commodore,        n). 
24* 
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I  by  leaving  him  exposed  lo  a  heavy  fire  from  iho  enemy's  bng. 
I  His  guns  wore  dismounted,  or  had  become  unmanageable  ; 
I  when,  by  the  skilKiil  niaiKEUvre  of  waring  his  ship,  which 
I  Commodore  Downio  vainly  attempted,  he  brought  a  freab 
I  broadside  to  bear  upon  the  Confiance,  which  soon  compelled 
I  her  to  surrt'iider.  The  smaller  vessels  were  of  course  obliged 
)llow  her  example,  and  the  whole  British  fleet  on  the  ^ke 
I  remained  with  iho  Americans,  as  trophies  of  their  victory. 

The  British  loss  was  eighty-four  killed,  and  one  hundred 
J  and  ten  wounded  •  amongthc  former  was  Commodore  Downio. 
I  The  loss  of  the  Americacis  was  lifiy-two  killed  and  fifiy-ei^ 
rounded. 

When  the  engagement  between  the  Hcets  began,  ibc  British 
I  land  army  opened  their  batteries  upon  the  American  works  ; 
I  but  they  soon  ceased ;  for  the  moment  Sir  George  perceived 
I  tlial  his  fleet  was  captured,  he  recalled  his  columns  frum  the 
I  contemplated  assault,  and,  leaving  behind  him  large  quantilies 
of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  he  retreated  in  great  haata 
I  towards  Canada.  The  column  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  Ame- 
ns,  was  pursued  by  Generiil  Strong,  of  Vermont,  who 
I  commanded  the  volunteers.  The  soldiers  of  one  of  the  ro- 
I  treating  companies,  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
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uected  met  with  Commodore  Millyar,  who,  for  several  montha,  PART  iv. 
bad  sought  him.  Finding,  to  his  regret,  that  his  adversary's  period  il 
force  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own.  Porter  remained  block-  ctttr.  xvi. 
aded  at  Valparaiso,  for  six  weeks.  ^^•-v^^ 

Detemiining  at  length  to  attempt  an  escape,  he  set  sail  with    ig]4, 
a  fair  wind,  but  on  rounding  the  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  Muth  sa 
harbor,  a  sudden  squall  carried  away  his  mainlopmasi.     Thus  ,]^'j  pjj,. 
dialled,  he  anchored  in  a  small  bay  near  the  shore,  hoping  ter  in  mn- 
that  the  neutrality  of  the  place  would  protect  him.     But  the  uei  niih  ibe 
Bridsh  frigate  pressed  on.     Porter  met  lier  assault  so  warm-     ^"""1'' 
ly,  that  in  half  an  hour,  the  Phebe  was  obliged  to  retire  and 
repair  her  damages.     She  however  soon  returned,  and  being 
^8  to  choose  her  distance,  she  placed  herself  out  of  the  shot 
of  the  guns  of  her  antagonist,  but  where  her  own  of  a  longer 
reach  poured  upon  the  Essex  a  destructive  fire.     As  the  Ame-  1^  ''■ul'  oi 
rican  sailors  fell  at  the  guns,  others  stepped  into  their  places,  ^ptub*. 
liO  in  this  way,  one  gun  was  manned  the  third  time.     Porter 
attempted  to  baaTd,.but  his  masts  were  shot  away,  and  his 
■hip  was  unmanageable.     He  next  endeavored  lo  run  ashore, 
but  the  wind,  shiiUng,  blew  him  upon  the  raking  fire  of  bis 
«iemy.      The  Essex  now  burst  into  flames,  and  before  they 
could  be  extinguished,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  exploded. 
SUll  the  Americans  kept  up  the  fight.     At  length  the  commo- 
dore thought  of  consulting  his  oflicers  on  the  subject  of  sur- 
render.    Only  one,  Lieutentant  M'Knight,  remained.    Porter 
then  struck  his  colors  ;  but  the  enemy's  flring  continued  ten 
minutes  aderwards.     Seventy-five  were  all  thiU  remained  of 
the  crew  of  the  Essex. 

Commodore  Porter  was  sent  on  parole,  in  the  Essex  Junior,   Poiur  n- 
U>  the  I'nited  States,  where  he  was  received  at  New  York  wrn»  in  un 
with  distinguished  honors.     The  desperate  valor  which  he   "••*•  ^'■ 
displayed  in  this,  the  most  bloody  naval  action  of  the  war, 
will  give  his  memory  to  future  ages,  as  a  hero  of  the  same 
class  as  Paul  Jones. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  the  United  States' sloop  of  war  Frolic,  Tnlic  cu- 
commanded  by  Commodore  Bainbridge,  was  captured  by  the  '"b^jJ^Ji  . 
Orpheus  frigate.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  monui,  the  United  Epervier  \<f 
States'  sloop,  the  Peacock,  of  which  Captain  Warrington  was  ""  Amctl. 
the  commander,  captured  ihe  British  brig  Epervier,  command-  """" 
ed  by  Captain  Wales. 

The  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  left  Portsmouth, 
(N.  H.)  on  the  18lh  of  May.     On  the  28th  of  June,  near  the  T^'W«r 
fnirance  to  St.  George's  channel,  she  felt  in  with  the  Eng-  leaTaPon* 
lish  brig  Reindeer,  commanded  by  Captain  Manners.     After      ">"'"'>■ 
an  action  of  nineteen  minutes,  the  Reindeer  lost  her  com-  p^'^^?^' 
mander  and  purser,  twenty-seven  men  killed  and  forty-two    [},  s^nt. 
wounded,  and  having  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  board       deer, 
the  Wasp,  she  was  herself  boarded  by  the  American  vessel,  and 
taken,  but  in  a  condition  so  shattered  that  she  was  burned. 

The  Wasp  continued  her  cruise,  sad  after  making  several 
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laplures  put  into  the  port  of  I'Oricnt,  in  France,  ou  tlie  Bih  nf 
I  July.  She  cetnained  there  until  the  '27th  of  August,  ajid  when 
I  four  days  at  sea,  she  met  the  brig  Avon,  commandiid  by  (Jap- 
1  tain  Arbuthnot.     Aflcr  a  severe  action  of  forty-five  minutes, 

ind  aficr  orders  were  given  to  board  her,  three  British  t  esseU 
I  appeared  in  night,  and  Captain  Blakely  was  compelled  U> 
I  abandon  the  contest.  The  Avon  sunk  soon  aher  he  tell  her. 
I  During  the  remainder  of  the  cruise,  Captain  Blakely  captured 
I  fifteen  merchant  vessels ;  but  ho  never  returned  to  port ;  nor 

s  it  known  what  was  the  fate  of  the  vessel  and  her  gallant 

In  October,  communications  were  received  from  the  Amcri 
;an  commiaaioners  in   Europe,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
I  Great  Britain  demanded  aucb  terms  as  extinguished  ihc  hopes 
_  eedy  reconciliation.     In  the  meantime  the  shuaiion  of 
I  affaira  in  the  United  States,  was  such  as  to  alarm  the  friends 
I  of  the  country.     'J'he  expenditure  of  tlio  nation  greatly  ex- 
ceeded its  income,  its  credit  was  low,  its  finances  disordereil. 
uid  the  opposition  of  the  federal  party  to  the  administration 
vas  unremitted.     Congress,  however,  shrunk  not  &om  the  du- 
I  ties  which  the  crisis  imposed.     New  loans  were  authorized, 
iiigmenled,  and  vigorous  preparations  made  for  prosecu- 
I  ting  the  war.     Mr,  Monroe  was  apjioinled  secretary  of  the  war 
I  dcpartnienl,  in  the  place  of  General  Armstrozig.     The  affair 
'Vnshington  had  injured  the  popularily  of  Armstrong,  and 
h  increased  that  of  Monroe. 
lie  opposition  had,  at  this  lime,   assumed  a  bold  iilliludc. 
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any  ciril  office  luidei  the  government  of  the  United  States ;   PAETPf. 
and  that  the  sume  person  shall  not  be  twice  elected  to  the  pehiod  il 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  president  o"*''  »"■■ 
elected  from  the  same  state  for  two  successive  terms.     A  res-  '■^■'^-^ 
olution  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  calling  of  another 
convention,  if  the  United  States  "  should  refuse  their  cotisent 
to  arrangements,  whereby  the  New  England  states,  separately, 
or  in  concert,  might  be  empowered  to  assume  upon  themselves, 
the  defense  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and  appro- 
priate therefor,  such  part  of  the  levenue  raised  in  those  stales 
as  might  be  necessary."     The  committee  appointed  by  the 
convention  to  communicate  these  resolves  to  the  government 
proceeded    to  Washington;    having  met  on   the   way,   the 
news  of  peace.     The  proposed  amendments  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  several  stAtes,  and  rejected  by  all,    igi4. 
except  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.     Prob-  Pobtiopnja 
ably  there  had  been  no  measure  taken  since  America  was  a       *'''*' 
nation,  which  subjected  the  agents  to  more  severe  personal, 
aa  well  aa  political  censure.     But  party  heat  having  subsided, 
candid  minds  are  now  ready  to  allow,  that  their  views  were 
^  a  degree  misunderstood,  and  their  actions  misrepresented.* 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

Biitiih  invwion  uid  defeat  at  Neir  Oileani. 

AvTKR  the  peace  witti  the  Creeks,  General  Jackson  had  j^^_  j 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile.  Here  he  learned  that  three  Jicknn 
Briush  ships  had  entered  the  harbor  of  Penaacola,  and  landed     '''>'''<< 

*Tbe  folbniajj  in  in  eitnci  from  sIciLer  of  Hurieon  Grs;  Otis,  Eeq,  one 
of  l)ie  moat  diilin^ithed  ciliient  of  Muaachusena,  uid  resided  u  IhB  lead- 
ing Dvinber  of  thu  convenlion,  lo  the  author  of  thia  woA,  hIu  had  reqaeatsd 
him  lo  gir*  a  hiief  view  of  the  matiTea  of  thoae  engaged  in  promoUng  the 

leoTacabal, 
...  .  _  „    ,  naluial  eon- 

Mijuencei  out  of  eiiaiing  ciiciuniuinces.    Mare  than  a  yenr  prerioua  to  ita  in- 
■titalion,  a  conTCD'.ioa  was  glmulUneoualj  called  for  bj  ihe  people,  in  tbeir 

CTUnulaled  on  the  lutlea  of  the  legiilalive  chamhei.    The^  were  postponed  for 
twaire  montha,  hy  the  influence  of  ihojo  who  now  tuauin  the  odium  of  the 
The  ulDption  of  il  wu  Ihe  conxNiuence,  Dot  the  aource  of  a  popular 
and  it  waa  intended,  in  thoae  who  voted  for  it,  as  a  safety-valve  by 
flam  arising  fnim  the  lermentalion  of  the  times  might  eacripe,  not  aa 
■     'i  it  should  be  generated.    Whether  good  Di  ill.  ii  was  a  meas- 
,  of  atales.  of  lenslalures.    How  unjust  to  l>iBnd  the  unwil- 
_  ^    „  lere  committee  of  legislalirc  bodies,  with  the  sligma  of  facta 

whicb  were  fiiit  authorised,  and  then  (auctioned  by  their  constituted  aaiem- 

In  addition  to  the  remaika  of  Mr.  Otis,  the  fact  may  be  rqeuiioned,  thai  in 
iB  paiu  of  New  England,  the  people  of  the  federal  patty  'ere  so  much  ei- 
d,  tkal  they  bad  ■  mditaty  orgaoixalion.    What  wen  ita  definite  objccti,  <k 
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laboul  300  meo,  under  Colonel  Nicholls,  together  with  s  laree 
Iquaiiiity  of  guns  and  ammunition,  lo  arm  the  Indiana.     He 

■  also  learned  that  iho  British  meditated  a  descent,  with  a  large 
llbree,  upon  ihe  southern  shores  of  the  United  Slates.     He 

'inmediatply  made  a  call  for  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  promptly  furnished  with  two  thousand  men  by  that  pairi- 

Colonel  Nicholls  issued  a  proclamation,  which  was  addi 
led  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louiaiana,  Kentucky,  ~ 
linviting  ihcm  lo  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  gtii 
lemmejit,  and  help  lo  restore  the  country  to  its  rightful  ownc 
I  This  proclamation  produced  no  excitement  among  the  peopli 
I  except  upon  their  risiblcs.     If  this  attempt  manifested  Nich- 

■  oils  to  be  weak  and  ignorant,  another  showed  him  lo  be 
I  wicked. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Musissippi,  the  island  of  Barrataria 
I  becAuiu  the  resort  of  a  band  of  marauders,  who,  by  their  daring 

■  courage,  the  celerity  and  mysterious  secrecy  of  tbeir  move- 
iLs,  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alnrra ; 
!  appearing,  to  strike  some  unexpected  blow  of  robbery, 
liijo  of  murder,  Gometimea  by  sea,  sometimes  by  land ; 

-uililenly  disappearing, — and  constontly  eluding  pursuit. 

iiitmbers    were   formidable,  amounting  to   livo   or   ais 

I'.il.      Their  leader,  La  Fine,  was  subtle  and  couraaeous, 

liiiiij  lliout^h  unprincipled,  yet  possessing  traits   of  niagiianim- 

Thtiv  had  made  pretence  of  sailing  under  ibc  Cartha- 

■  genian  flag,  as  privateers,  but  their  prizes  were  condemned  in 
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tonmned  to  hazard  the  responsibility  of  the  measure.     Ac-  PART  IV. 
cordingly,  he  marched  firom  Mobile,  at  the  head  of  nearly  period  u 
two  thousand  men,  and  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pensa-  chap.  ztu. 
cola  on  the  6th  of  November.     He  sent  a  flag  to  the  gover-  v«^^s<^^^ 
nor,  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  but  his  messenger  was    1814. 
fired  upon.     On  the  seventh,  he  entered  the  town,  carrying    ^^^  J- 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  battery  which  had  been  placed     ncola, 
in  the  street  to  oppose  him.     The  governor  then  capitulated,    ^hioh  he 
The  British  troops  destroyed  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the      ^^ 
harbor,  and  with  their  shipping  evacuated  the  bay. 

Jackson  was  there  informed  that  Admiral  Cochrane  had 
been  reinforced  at  Bermuda,  and  that  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,     Dec.  i. 
with  transports  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  were  ad-    ^*^jl^ 
vancing.     Believing  New   Orleans  to  be  their  destination,  "^OrleaM?^ 
he  marched  for  that  place,  and  reached  it  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember. 

£arly  in  the  month  of  September,  the  inhabitants  of  Lou-    New  Or< 
isiana  believed  that  the  British  were  about  to  invade  ^©n^  ^^'JJJJd'JjJJtk^ 
with  a  powerful  force.     Their  principal  citizens,  among  whom    inrnnion 
were  Governor  Claiborne  and  Edward  Livingston,  beheld  the 
prospect  with  well-grounded  alarm.     This  part  of  the  union 
having  been  but  recently  annexed,  its  yeomanry  might  not 
feel  the  same  pride  of  country  as  those  of  older  states*  and 
New  Orleans  being  assailable  from  so  many  points,  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  it  in  all.     Yet,  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  difficulties,  the  exigency  proved  only  a  stimulant  to  great- 
er exertions.     Governor  Claiborne  immediately  issued  his 
proclamation,  calling  on  the  people  to  arm  for  the  defense  of    Sept.  le. 
their  country  and  their  homes.     Mr.  Livingston,  at  a  meet-  Mr.  Living 
ing  of  the  citizens,  who  convened  on  the  16&  of  September,      ^^ 
to  devise  measures  in  co-operation  with  the  government  of 
the  state,  made  an  eloquent  and  moving  appeal,  calling  on  the  '^i^^oa^ 
inhabitants  to  prove  the  assertion  a  slander,  that  they  were 
not  attached  to  the  American  government.     The  people  arous- 
ed ;  defenses  were  begun,  to  guard  the  principal  passes,  and  j^^clwon  w 
volunteer  corps  organized.     In  the  meantime.  General  Jack-  rives,  and  ia 
son  arrived,  and  the  citizens  believing  that  he  would  preserve    invested 
them  in  safety,  or  lead  them  to  victory,  were  content  to  put  ^ai  powers." 
ail  their  strength,  pecuniary  and  physical,  at  his  disposal. 
Confident  in  his  own  energies,  he  took,  with  a  firm  and  un- 
wavering step,  the  perilous  post  assigned  him. 

At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy,  with  sixty  sail.  The  British 
were  ofl^  Ship  Island.  Jackson  forgot  no  measiure  to  increase  '^t^^  ?*"' 
his  military  force,  or  make  it  more  effective ;  or  to  put  at  his 
disposal  more  laboring  hands,  in  the  building  of  defenses. 
The  motley  population  of  New  Orleans,  the  slaves,  the  free 
people  of  color.  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  all 
were  employed. 

The  enemy  had  passed  into  lake  Borgne.     A  naval  force,  JJo^jJJS 
eousisting  of  sevend  small  vesseb,  under  Lieutenant  Jones,     BorgM 
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mei  them  at  one  of  the  etraiia  which  connect  that  lake  with 
Ponchartrain.     The  British,  being  prorided  with  a  great  num- 
bor  of  boats,  sent  forty-three,  with  twelve   hundred   men, 
ogainat  the  Atnericiin  flotilla,  which  was  manned  with  only 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men.     After  a  spirited  defense  in 
which  Lieutenant  Jones  killed  a  considerable  number  of  the 
enemy  and  look  several  of  ibeir  barges,  he  was  compelled  by 
their  superior  force  to  surrender.     The  loss  of  this  flotilla, 
which  had  been  supposed  adequate  to  defend  the  passes,  in- 
creased the  danger  which  threatened  Now  Orleans. 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  persons  in  the 
city,  who  carried  intelligence  to  the  enemy,  an  embargo  was 
laid  for  three  days.     That  not  an  idle  hand  might  be  found, 
the  prisons  were  disgorged,  on  condition  that  the  prisoners 
should  labor  in  the  ranks,  where  already  La  FiUe  and  the 
Barratariana  were  employed.     To  keep  in  order  and  direct 
the  energies  of  such  a  mass,  General  Jackson  judged  th»l 
tlie  strong  arm  of  tnihtary  control  could  alone  be  cflectual. 
The  danger  of  the  time  was  extreme.     A  few  days  must  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  city.     The  general  therefore  took  the  daring 
responsibiiity  of  proclaiming  martial  law. 

British  troops,  under  General  Kean,  landed  at  the  head  ol          | 

lake  Borgne,  and  at  two  o'clock,  after  making  prisoners  of  a 
small  advanced  parly  of  Americans,  they  posted  ibeitisrlves 
Oil  the   Mississippi,  about  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans. 
Apiirehending  that  the  fleet  would  pass  the  strait  from  Borgne 
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lite  left,  on  a  wood  vhich  nature  and  art  had  rendered  im-  PART  IT. 
pervious.  PBRIona 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  heavy  battery  enfiladed  °^"-  «™»- 
the  whole  fiwit  of  the  position  on  the  left.  The  entire  army  "-^^-v-w^.^ 
wore  vigorously  occupied  in  strengthening  these  Unea.  Si^  bmk. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British,  who  had  been  greatly  annoyed     _  „  _  . 
by  the  fire  of  the  Caroline,  constnicted  a  battery,  which,  by  Cmisne  de- 
means of  hot  shot  set  fire  lo  the  vessel,  and  blew  her  up ;     imjed 
A»  having  been  one  hour  before  abandoned  by  her  crew. 

On  the  25th,  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  the  commauder-ia- 
chief  of  the  British  force,  accompanied  by  Major  General   Britiih  ■^ 
Gibbs,  arrived  at  the  British  encampment  with  the  main  army,     lempt  m 
and  a  hirge  body  of  artiUery.     On  the  28th,  Sir  Edward  ad-  ^^^^ 
vanced  with  his  army  and  artillery,  intending  lo  force  Jack-  fmn  ibeir 
•on  from  his  position.     At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  P™'*™!^ 
the  American  camp,  he  opened  upon  their  yet  unfinished         (■>''"<■■ 
worka  a  heavy  cannonade.     This  was  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans,  by  the  broadsidos  of  the  Louisiana,  then  lying  in 
the  river,  and  by  the  fire  of  their  batteries.     After  maintain-, 
ing  the  contest  for  seven  hours,  the  British  commander  re- 
tired with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.     The 
lo»4  of  the    Americans  was  inconsiderable,  being  only  six 
killed  and  twelve  wounded. 

While  engaged  in  the  conflict  of  the  26th,  General  Jackson 
was  informed  that  plans  for  entering  into  negotiations  with 
the  enemy,  vere  forming  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  then  in  session.  In  the  moment  of  irritation,  he 
sent  an  order  to  Governor  Claiborne,  lo  watch  their  conduct, 
and  if  such  a  project  was  disclosed,  to  place  a  military  guard 
■t  the  door,  and  confine  them  to  their  chamber.  Governor 
Claiborne  misconstrued  the  order,  and  placed  a  guard  which 
prevented  their  assembling. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  of  January,  the  enemy  having     1818. 
constructed  batteries  near  the  American  lines,  opened  a  heavy  gritiihMun 
fire  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  made  an  attempt  to  turn     repnbad 
their  left  flank.     They  were  repulsed,  and  in  the  evening 
abandoned  their  position.     The  loss  'of  the  Americans  was 
30  in  killed  and  wounded.     The  British  had  120  men  kiUed. 

On  the  4lh  of  January,  General  Jackson  received  a  rc-in- 
forcement  of  twenty-five  hundred  Kentucky  mihtia,  under 
General  Adair.  On  the  6lh,  the  British  army  was  augmented 
I^  four  thousand  troops,  under  General  Lambert.  Their  army 
amounted,  at  this  time,  to  fourteen  thousand,  while  that  of 
General  Jackson  did  not  exceed  six  thousand. 

On  the  7th,  the  British  commanders  were  vigorously  pre- 
paring to  attack.  With  immense  labour  they  had  widened 
and  deepened  the  canal  from  lake  Borgne  to  Uie  Mississippi, 
•o  that  on  the  night  of  the  seventh,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
their  boats  through  this  passage  from  ihe  lake  to  the  river. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  American  army  was  as-     Jn-  S 
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sailed  by  a  shower  of  bullets  and  congreve  rockets.     The 
.  British  anny,  under  generals  Gibbs  and  Koan,  the   whole 

'  divisions,  lo  storm  the  American  entrenchments.     The  batte- 
ries or  Genera]  Jackson  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  ihem,  but 
the  British  soldiers  advanced  slowly,  though  firmly,  carr^-ing 
fascines  and  scaling  ladders.       The  keen  and  practiced  eyes 
of  the  western  marksmen  were,  aa  they  advanced,  selecting 
their  victims.     When  the  enemy  were  wltliin  reach  of  their 
rilles,  the  advanced  line  fired,  and  each  brought  down  his 

,  man.     Those  behind  handed  a  second  loaded  rifle  as  soon  as 
(he  first  was  discharged.     The  plain  was  soon  strewed  with 
the  dead,  and  the   bravo  foo  faltered,  and  retreated  In  confu- 
Hion.     Sir  Edward  appeared  among  his  men,  encouraging 
them  to  renew  the  assault,  when  two  balls  struck  hira,  and  he 
fell  mortally  wounded.     A  second  time  the  British  columns         J 
advanced,  and  a  second  time  retreated  before  the  deadly  fire         M 
o(  the  Americans.     Again  their  thinned  ranks  were  closed, 
and  ihey  moved  forward  with  desperate  resolution.     Gene- 
rals Kean  and  Gibbs  were  now  both  wounded,  and  carried 
from  the  field,  and  their  troops  fell  back.     At  this  time.  Gen- 
eral Lambert,  who  commanded  the  reserve,  attempted  to  bring 
them  up,  but  the  day  was  irretrievably  lost.     The  retreating 
columns  had  fallen  back  in  disorder  upon  the  reserve,  and  all 
his  attempts  to  rally  them  were  in  vain. 

The    British  had  also  attacked   (he  opposite   bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  they  were  successful ;   but  after  iheir  defeat 
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Ghent.     This  treaty,  which  was  inunediately  ratified'  by  the  PAST  IT 
president  and  senate,  stipulated  that  all  places  taken  during  pbuod  O. 
the  wax  should  be  restored,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  ohip.  iviu. 
American  and  British  dominions  revised.     Yet  it  coniained  '-^'f^^^ 
no  express  provision  against  those  maritime  outrages  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  which  were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
war.     But  ss  the  orders  in  council  had  been  repealed,  and 
die   motives   for  the   impressment  of  seamen  had   ceased 
with  the  wars  in  Europe,  these  causes  no  longer  existed  in 
(act  1  although  America  had  failed,  as  Europe,  combined  under 
the  name  of  the  armed  neutrality,  had  formerly  done,  to  com- 
pel England  to  the  formal  relinquishment  of  the  principles  on 
which  she  founds  her  arrogant  claims. 

The  warlike  ships  of  the  two  nations  were  many  of  ihem 
U  sea  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  promulgated,  and  some 
fighting  occurred  about  the  time  and  soon  afler. 

On  uie  ISth  of  January,  the  frigate  President,  Commodore    ISlt. 
Decatur,  attempted  to  put  out  to  sea  from  New  York,  although    p!^^^ 
the  harbor  was  blockaded  by  four  British  frigates.     He  was  MrikniotlM 
discovered,  chased,  and  brought  to  an  engagement.     He  lost  EoiriBiim. 
one-fidh  of  his  crew,  killed  or  wounded,  and  finally  sur- 
rendered. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  Constitution,  then  under  the  CyuM,  L*. 
command  of  Captain  Stewart,  off  the  island  of  Madeira,  cap-     p^^L^ 
lured  the  Cyane  and  Levant ;  and  on  the  23d  of  March,  off    errand. 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  sloop  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle  captured 
the  British  brig  Penguin. 

On  ihe  Gth  of  April,  a  barbarous  massacre  was  committed  u^''"'  ** 
by  the  garrison  at  Dartmoor  prison,  in  England,  upon  the  D^imgaK 
Americans  who  were  there  confined.  The  attack  was  made 
upon  these  defenseless  men,  without  any  provocation ;  and  the 
lives  of  sixty-three  most  wantonly  and  inhumanly  sacrificed. 
The  British  government  were  nnt.  however,  implicated  in  the 
transaction. 

Soon  afler  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Groat  Britain,  the 
United  States  declared  war  against  Algiers.     The  Algerine    Wir  «tt 
government  had  violated  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  committed     a1^m». 
(lepredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.    These 
ontrages  were  not  chastised  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain. 

Two  squadrons  were  fitted  out,  under  Commodores  Decatur       Hiy 
and  Bainbridge.     The  former  sailed  from  New  York  in  May,     '^^^ 
and  proceeding  up  the  Mediterranean,  captured,  on  the  17lh      jnm 
of  June,  an  Algerine  frigate;  and  on  the  19th,  off  Cape  Paloa,    Cwtarai 
an  Algerine  brig,  carrying  twenty-two  guns.  VwdiT 

From  Palos  he  sailed  for  Algiers.  The  Dey,  intimidated,  ^,  j^^gien 
■igned  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  highly  honorable  and  dietniM  ■ 
advantageous  to  the  Americans.  p™*  _ 

Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  where  he  "^^^,2" 
obtained  satiafiction  for  the  unprovoked  aggressions  in  viola-  uH  Tripoli 
25 
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tioii  of  ihc  treaties  subeisling  between  those  governments  and 
llie  Uniied  States.     On  hia  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  joined  the 

Uainbridge  made  a  formidable  appearance  berore  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  but  seeing  no  disposition  to  violate  tha      *< 
tri^alics,  he  returned  to  the  United  Stales.     In  tliig  war,  th« 
United  Stales  set  the  powers  of  Europe  a  worthy  example  ia 
chastising  and  humbling  d  lawless  band  of  pirates,  who  had 
exacted  and  received  tribute  from  all  christian  nations.     Ex- 

the  United  States,  such  as  had  never  been  obtained  by  any 
other  nation. 

With  a  view  to  the  tTan<iuillity  of  the  western  and  north- 
western frontiers,  measures  were  taken  lo  obtain  a  peace  with 
several  tribes  of  Indiana  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  United 
Slates.  Some  of  their  chiefs  met  at  Detroit,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  and  readily  acceded  to  a  renewal  of  the  former 
treaties  of  friendship. 

Al  the  close  of  the  war,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  was  reduced  to  10,000  men.  For  the  better  protection 
of  the  country  in  case  of  another  war,  congress  appropriated 
a  large  sum  for  forlilying  the  aca-coasi  and  inland  frontiers, 
and  for  the  increase  of  the  navj-. 

In  April,  1816,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress,  lo  establish 
a  national  bank,  witha  capital  of  Ihirty-fivo  millions  of  dollars. 

In   .\iigusi,  Fort  Apalachicola,    which  was   occupied  by 
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a  much  lower  rate  than  the  American  manufacturers  could  PARTiy. 
afford,  llie  country  was  immediately  dlled  by  importations  from  pRbiod  n 
England.  The  American  manufactures  being  in  their  infancy,  <'i'^'-  zim. 
could  not  stand  the  shock,  and  many  failed.  y^f^'v^^^ 

The  manufacturers  then  petitioned  government  for  protec- 
tion, to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  competition ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  petition,  the  committee  on  commerce  and 
manufactures,  in  1616,  recommended  that  an  additional  duty     ibia 
should  be  laid  on  imported  goods.     A  new  tariff  was  accord-    MuuTic- 
ingly  formed,  by  which  the  double  imposts  which  had  been    '"™'?'. 
laid  during  the  war,  were  remoTed,  and  a  small  increase  of  I'^^^f^irf 
duty  was  laid  upon  some  fabrics,  such  as  coane  cotton  goods. 
The  opposition  to  the  tariff,  from  the  commercial  interest,  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country,  from  the  agricultural,  was  so 
great  that  nothing  effectual  was  at  that  time  done  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  but  the  question  of  its  expedi' 
ency    was   regarded  as  of  the  first  importance. 

A  society  for  colonizing  the  free  blacks  of  the  United  States,  CobnintHB 
waa  first  proposed  in  1816,  and  was  soon  after  fonned.  It»<wi^&'»* 
was  not  under  the  direction  of  government,  but  was  patron- 
ized by  many  of  the  first  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  society  purchased  land  in  Africa  where  they  yeariy  re- 
moved considerable  numbers  of  the  free  blacks  from  America. 
Their  object  was,  by  removing  the  free  negroes,  to  diminish 
the  black  population  of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  establish- 
ing a  colony  in  Africa,  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  slaves  which 
then  existed,  and  to  afford  facilities  to  the  inland  Africans  to 
advance  in  civilization. 

Mr.  Madison's  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  he      I9ir. 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  declined  a  re-  j^''^  *• 
election.      James  Monroe  was  elected  president,  and  Daniel    ^oaiu^ 
D.Tompkins,  vice-president.    On  the  4th  of  March,  lS17,they        ted. 
entered  upon  their  official  duties.     During  the  summer  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Monroe  visited  all  the  northern  and  eastern  states, 
and  waa  received  with  every  demonstration  of  affection  and 
respect. 

A  treaty  was,  this  year,  concluded  by  commissioners  ap-  fcdiuucwie 
pointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  chiefs  ohio  toU» 
of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Shawanese,  Seneca,  Ottowas,      Unitsd 
Chippewa,  and  Pottowattamie  Indians.     Each  of  these  tribes     Sttut. 
ceded  to  Uie  United  States,  all  lands  to  which  they  had  any 
lille  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.     The  Indians  were,  at  their 
option,  to  remain  on  the  ceded  lands,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  and  country. 

The  territory  of  Mimssippi  waa,  this  year,  admitted  into    Vee.  10. 
the  Union,  as  a  state.  ^m^' 

About  this  period,  a  hand  of  adventurers,  who  pretended  to 
act  under  the  authority  of  the  South  American  states,  took    j^"^* 
possession  of  Amelia  island,  near  the  boundary  of  Georgia,  deiram  for' 
with  the  avowed  design  ui  invading  Fknida.     This  ishuid  iU^tnOK 
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I  having  been  the  subject  of  negoiialiou  wilh  the  goremmen* 
I  of  Spnin,  as  an  indemnity  for  losses  by  spohaiioas,  or  in  ex- 
I  change  for  lands  of  equal  value  beyond  toe  Misaiasippi,  the 
I  measure  excited  a  aentiment  of  surprise  and  disapprobation , 
I  wliich  was  increased,  when  it  was  found  that  the  island  was 
I  made  a  channel  for  ttie  illicit  introductioii  of  slaves  from  Alii- 
a  into  the  Republic,  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  from  the 
eighboring  stales,  and  a  port  for  smuggling  of  every  kind. 
I  An  island  upon  the  coast  of  Texas  was  also  a  rendezvous  for 
I  smugglers,  and  for  equipping  vessels,  which  gave  great  annoy- 
3  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  These  marau- 
I  ders  were  found,  however,  to  be  merely  private  adventurers, 
I  unauthorized  by  any  government ;  and  the  United  States  seat 
a  force,  which  took  possession  of  the  islands,  and  put  a 
I  stop  to  tiieir  illicit  trade. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

InUnul  ImpiovFiDcntii. — Semuials  Wu. 

E  political  feuds  which  had,  since  the  revolution,  occs- 
I  sioned  so  much  animosity,  were  now  gradually  subsiding ;  and 
''  n  ohjecl  wilh  the  administration,  lo  remove  old  parly 
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«Mlem  with  the  western  states,  and  paasing  over  some  of  the  PART  IT. 
highest  mODntaias  in  the  Union.      But  this  undeTtakinr  was  rERiODD 
not  decisive  of  the  great  question  respecting  the  right  of  con-  '•■«*''■  *^* 
gress  i  as  it  was  made  under  peculiar  circumstances.     An  ar-  ■— '■v*^ 
tide  of  compact  between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of     ISKS. 
Ohio,  under  which  that  state  came  into  the  Union,  provided  thai  |,^nj"^ 
inch  a  road  should  be  made  ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  hy    « ipaciiw 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  within  that  state.       '*"■ 
Ab  the  road  passed  through  Maryland,  Pennaylrania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  thought  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  those 
several  states.      Accordingly,  the  subject  was  brought  before 
their  legislatures,  and  an  act  passed,  approving  the  route,  and 
providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  land. 

Military  roads  had  been  opened  during  the  late  war,  but  it  was     Hilhai} 
by  order  of  the  war  department.     One  of  these  extended  from      ""^ 
Plattsburg  to  Sackett's  Harbor ;  another  from  Detroit  to  the 
fool  of  the  Maumee  rapids.    The  extra  pay  to  the  soldiers,  en- 
gaged in  these  works,  was  provided  for  by  congress,  in  a  spe- 
cific appropriation. 

In  Uie  first  year  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  an  arrange- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  British  government,  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  navsl  force  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  on  the  lakes ;  and  it  was  provided,  that  neither  party  jj^^  jj,^ 
should  keep  in  service  on  Lake  Ontario  or  Champlain,  more  on  the  UkM 
than  one  armed  vessel,  and  on  Lake  Erie,  or  any  of  the  upper    «doe»"i- 
lakes,  more  than  two,  to  be  armed  with  one  gun  only. 

For  the  security  of  the  inland  frontiers,  military  posts  were     ^... 
established,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's,  on  the  Mississippi,  pg,^  ^ihe 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  on  the  Missouri,    fuwtM 
above  eighteen  hundred  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

During  the  year  1817,  the  United  Slates  became  engaged    liiT, 
in  a  war  with  ^e  Seminole  Indians,  a  confederacy,  who  oc-  The  ccn- 
cnpied  the  lands  lying  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  J^'^g^^^ 
and  Florida  ;  the  greater  part,  however,  lying  within  the  do-    uia  wa. 
minions  of  the  king  of  Spain.     Outlaws  from  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  negroes,  who  had  fled  from  their  masters  in  the 
United  States,  had  united  with  these  Indians ;  and  massacres 
had  become  so  frequent,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
flee  from  their  homes  for  security. 

The  hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians  was  further  incited  by  an   ArbathiMt 
Indian  prophet,  and  by  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  two  English  uid  AnWs- 
emissaries,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  among  them,  for       "'' 
the  purposes  of  trade. 

In  December,  1817,  a  detachment  of  forty  men,  under  the  ^^^ 
command  of  Lieutenant  Scott,  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  ^JJ^!^ 
river  Apalachicola,  to  assist  in  removing  some  military  stores  Scou  ud 
to  Fort  Scott.  The  party  in  returning,  were  fired  upon  by  a  "^^j^l^ 
body  of  Indians,  who  lay  in  ambush,  and  the  lieutenant  and  ^^  ,]„  g,^ 
■11  his  party,  except  six,  were  killed.      The  ofienders  were      nolai. 
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demanded  by  General  Gaines,  the  commanding  officer  on  tha 
fronlier,  bul  the  chiefs  refused  lo  give  them  up. 

Uoneral  Jackson,  wilfa  a  body  of  Tennessee ans,  wsa  order 
od  to  the  spot.     He  siwn  defeated  and  dispersed  ihem.     Pei- 

and  were  actire  in  fomenting  dismrbances,  he  entered  Florida, 
took  possession  of  forts,  St.  Marks,  and  PensacoU,  and  made 
prisoners  of  Arbuthnot,  Ambristcr,  and  the  prophet. 

A  court-martial  was  called  for  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  at  which  General  Gainea  presided.  Arbuthnot  was 
tried  on  the  following  charges : — "  for  exciting  and  stirring  iq) 
the  Creek  Indians  lo  war  against  the  United  States  and  her 
citizens,  he  being  a  subject  of  Great  liriiaia,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace."  Second,  "  for  acting  as  a  spy, 
aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  enemy,  and  supplying 
them  with  the  means  of  war."  Ho  was  found  guilty  of  these 
charges,  omitting  the  words,  "  acting  as  a  spy,"  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  Ambrister  was  tried  on  similar  charges,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  shut.      Both  were  esecule;!, 

Congress  passedabill  to  admit  niinoisterritory  into  theUnion. 

Treaties  of  commerce  wore,  this  year,  concluded  with 
Groat  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  the  treaty  with  the  former. 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  Slates,  from  the  Lake  of 
iho  Woods  to  the  Slony  Mountains,  was  fixed. 

Congress  passed  a  law,  abolishing  internal  duties. 

The  indigent  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  had  al- 
renrlv  been  partially  providi^d  for.     A  more  ample  provision  was 
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TecomiDendation  was  based  upon  the  principle  long  acknowl-  PART  IV. 
edged,  that,  88  motherB,  the  female  sex  have  great  inBuence,  fbriod  il 
in  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  all  individuals  compo-  o"*'.  iw- 
eing  the  community  at  large  ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  no  good  ^■^"v'^^ 
reason  could  be  shown,  why  they,  being  endued  with  the  high  1818. 
attributes  of  mind  in  common  with  the  other  sex,  should  be  ii^nticn  to 
denied  the  enjoyment  and  added  means  of  usefulness,  attend'  femala  adu- 
ant  on  mental  cultivation.  CBtioB. 

The  legislature  passed  an  act,  which  is  probably  the  first     laig 
law  existing  which  makes  public  provision  for  the  education   Febniuj. 
of  women.     It  provides  that  academies,  for  their  insltuctioo  The  legiik- 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  shall  be  privileged  to  "^  Jceord^ 
receive  a  share  of  the  literature  fund.  iofly. 

Since  that  time,  several  of  the  slates,  especially  among 
those  recently  admitted,  have  made  provision  for  the  same 
object.  Religious  denominations  and  wealthy  parents  of 
daughters,  have  also  favored  it;  and  throughout  the  countr}', 
female  schools  have  sprung  up.  Large  and  handsome  edifi- 
ces are  erected  ;  and  adequate  teachers,  libraries  and  appara- 
tus, are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The  consequences 
of  this  change  are  becoming  manifest,  in  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  competent  feniale  teachers,  and  in  other  respects. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1819,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Feb.  33. 
Washington,  between  John  Quincy  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  ^™^ 
and  Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister,  by  which  Spain  ceded  iweeo  Jaim 
to  the  United  States,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  ^^"^"^ 
islands.     The  government  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  ex-  ** 

onerate  Spain  from  the  demands  which  their  citizens  had 
against  that  nation,  on  account  of  injuries  and  spoliations  ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  congress  should  satisfy  these  claims,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars.  The  con- 
tracting parties  renounced  all  claims  to  indemnities  for  a. 


of  the  recent  acts  of  their  respective  officers  in  Florida. 


Tnatj  wUh 


This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  Spunniaot- 
United  States,  and  sent  to  Spain,  but  the  lung  very  unexpect-  ed  bj  u> 
ediy  refused  to  sanction  it.  '"'* 

Don  Onis  was  recalled,  and  Don  Vives  sent  out.  Instead 
of  coming  directly  over,  he  went  to  Paris  and  London,  to  as- 
certain whether,  in  case  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  former  party  would  be  aided  and  abetted.  But 
American  valor  stood  high  in  Europe  since  the  close  of  the  Uimmof 
last  war,  and  Don  Vives  obtained  no  encouragement  for  Spain  Don  Vitm. 
to  quarrel  with  the  republic.  He,  however,  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington,  imdertook  to  open  a  diplomatic  campaign,  but 
was  soon  put  to  silence  by  Mr.  Adams ;  the  American  sec- 
retary steadily  demanding  the  ratification  of  the  engagement 
already  entered  into  by  an  authorized  agent  of  Spain.  Flori- 
da had  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  vaJue  to  that  nsUon,  tmA 
the  just  claim  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  she  knew 
not  now  else  to  cancel. 


TREATY   WITH    SPAIN   HATIFIKD. 

'*-  the  following  year. 

*■     the  ocean  boundary  of  the  United  States,  made  no  great  eca 
"'''  sation,  and  seemed  little  to  afTect  the  politics  of  the  countl]^ 
\    yei  the  event  was  important,  and  fraught  with  consequencesj 
i.     The  historian  of  the  American  Republic  must  now  look  back, 
and  give  the  history  of  Florida  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  and  look- 
ing forward  from  its  cession,  we  already  find  a  bloody  wtf 
following  this  increase  of  territory. 

'i 


i  ,_/>«te"l 
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CHAPTER    I. 

The  HiHouri  qneMimi. 

A  piTiTioN  was  presented  to  coogress  this  year,  from  the  PART  IT. 
lerritoiy  of  Missouri,  praying  for  authority  to  form  a  state  pEUODm 
gorernmenl,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  A  bill  was  obip.  i. 
accordingly  introduced  for  that  purpose,  which  with  an  amend-  v.^-v-^^ 
ment,  prohibiting  slavery  within  the  new  state,  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  but  was  arrested  in  the  senate. 

The  district  of  Maine  also  presented  a  memorial  to  coo* 
gross,  praying  .o  be  separated  from  Massachusetts,  to  be  au- 
thorized to  form  its  own  constitution,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states.  The 
two  bills  for  the  admission  of  Maine  and  Missouri  were  joined, 
but  not  without  much  opposition  from  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
striction in  the  Missouri  bill.  Upon  this  subject,  the  mem- 
bers  of  congress  were  divided  into  two  parties  ;  those  from 
the  non-slaveholding  states  were  in  favor  of  the  restriction, 
while  those  from  the  south  warmly  opposed  it.  Much  debate 
look  place,  and  at  no  time  had  the  parties  in  the  congress  of  U*"*^  "^ 
the  United  States  been  so  marked  by  a  geographical  division,  '"" 
or  so  much  actuated  by  feelings  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the 
states.  Nor  was  the  seat  of  government  the  only  place 
where  this  subject  was  discussed ;  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people.  Many  of  the 
nonhem  states  called  meetings,  and  published  spirited  reso- 
lutions, expressive  of  their  fears  of  perpetuating  slavery. 

The  members  from  the  south  opposed  the  restriction,  partly 
on  the  ground  of  self'defense.  They  did  not  consider  that 
the  unqualified  admission  of  Missouri,  would  tend,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  perpetuate  slavery.  It  would  not,  they  contended,  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  slaves  within  the 
states,  but  of  removing  some  of  those  that  already  existed, 
from  one  state  to  another.  They  maintained,  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  and  despotic  measure  of  the  general  government, 
and  one  that  would  infringe  upon  the  sovereignties  of  the  'J ^^i*?" 
states  ;  that  such  a  condition  was  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  th|t*re>ins- 
hj  which  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and,      tun. 


1890. 

Hun*  ps- 
lilioDi  to  tn 


tR.    UONBOE    RE-ELECTED. 

I  finally,  they  insinuated  the  danger  of  a  dissoluticn  of  ihe 
I  Union,  if  the  friends  of  the  measure  persisted. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  inainlained  that  the  coDsliCution 
>ave  to  congrese  the  right  of  admitting  slates  wit]i  or  without 
■estrictions,  and  that  no  slate   had  ever  yet  been   admitted 
I  without  any.     In  proof  of  this  it  was  urged,  that  when  North 
I  Carolina  ceded  to  the  United  States  that  part  of  her  territory 
which  now  includes  the  state  of  Tennessee,  she  made  the 
I  grant  upon  the  express  condition  that  cougroas  should  make 
I  no  regulation  tending  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.     When 
I  Georgia  ceded  llie  Mississippi  territory,  the  articles  of  agree- 
which  provided  for  its  admission  as  a  state,  on  the  con- 
is  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  cspreaaly  excepted  that  ai- 
which  forbids  slavery.     It  was  also  maintained  that  to 
I  strike  out  the  restriction  from  this  bill,  would  inevitably  tend 
to  perpetuate  slavery,  and  to  entail  this  greatest  of  evils  upon 
the  new  state,  besides  increasing  to  the  Union  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  unequal  representation.     After  much  discussion, 
a  compromise  was  agreed  on,  and  a  bill  passed  for  the  admis- 
I  ston  ol'  Missouri  without  any  restriction,  but  with  the  inhibi- 


I  tioQ  of  slavery  throughout  the 

I  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude, 
us  question  ever  agitated  in 
y  friendly  compromise. 

le  long  connection  of  Mair 
Ived  by  iia  final  admiss 


Thua 


of  the  United  Stales, 
the  most  danger- 
length  disposed  of 
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new  authorilieB  by  refusing  to  give  up  all  tlie  archives,  ac-  FARTIY' 
cording  to  the  treaty.  Don  Cavalla,  the  Spanish  governor,  period  hl 
withheld  four  documents  relating  lo  the  rights  of  property.  csiP.  i. 
Governor  Jackson,  ailer  a  specific  demand,  sent  an  armed  ^^''v'^^ 
force  to  take  the  papers,  and  bring  Cavalla  himself  before  1S91. 
him.     He  refusins,  Jackson  sent  a  second  time,  had  him  taken  Spanish  of 

.  » .      I      J  1  -    1  II.  -       1    nee™  ander 

from  his  bed,  and  earned  to  prison,  and  the  papers  seized.  i,^e  to  am- 
Cavalla  applied  to  Judge  Fromentin,  who  granted  a  vrrit  of  i«™"  Wm 
habeas  corpus  for  his  relief.  Jackson  did  not  suffer  it  to  be  He  proceed* 
executed  until  his  own  purpose  of  securing  all  the  missing  ^"hi^J^^ 
papers  was  effected  ;  when  he  discharged  Cavalla.  This  af-  luinmuT 
fair  caused  much  controversy.  manner. 

Seven  of  the  Spanish  officers,  published  in  "The  Floridian," 
•i  newspaper  issued  from  Pensacola,  severe  strictures  on  the     Banithm 
new  government.     Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  which  ban-  f^^^l"' 
ished  them  from  the  territory  after  five  days. 

Florida  was  now  for  the  purposes  of  government  divided  '^.^**' 
int«  two  counties,  one  east  of  the  Suwaney  river,  called  St  ^^^  cou!^ 
John's,  and  one  west,  called  Escambia.  tic*. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress  an  act  was  passed,  pro- 
viding that  Florida  should  be  governed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  territories.  General  Jack- 
eon's  powers  which  he  had  used  so  liberally,  and  which  he 
declared,  in  defending  his  bold  measures,  were  unconstitu- 
tionally great,  terminated  according  to  the  terms  of  his  com- 
mission, at  the  rising  of  congress ;  and  be  declined  a  re-ap- 
pointment. 

In  June,  a  convention  of  navigation  and   commerce,  on     i§33. 
terms  of  reciprocal  and  equal  advantage,  was  concluded  be-  Tntty  wiiU 
tween  France  and  the  United  States.  Fiance. 

The  porta  of  the  West  India  Islands  were  about  this  time 
opened  to  the  American  republic,  by  act  of  the  British  par- 
liament. 

The   American  commerce,  in  the  West  Indian  seas,  had,  Alummi  .n- 
for  several  years,  suffered  severely  from  depredations  com-  "*"" ""  ?'■ 
mitted  by  pirates.     The  Alligator,  a  United  States'  schooner,       "'^' 
having   received  information   of  their  vicinity  lo  Matanzaa, 
sought  and  engaged  ihe  pirates,  and  recaptured  Gve  American 
vessels.     She  dso  took  one  piratical  schooner;  but  Allen,  Atien'abnn 
the  brave  commander  of  the  Alligator,  was  mortdly  wounded   ^'^^ 
in  the  engagement. 

The  pirates  continued  their  lawless  aggressions,  and  con- 
gress the  next  year  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  fit  out    1833. 
an  expedition  to  suppress  piracy.      Commodore  Porter,  to  ^^^^"^ 
whom  was  given  the  command,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  njHinu  tls 
cruising  with  bis  squadron  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  the  free-     pim**- 
booters  dared  not  appear,  but  depredated  on  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

In  the  message  of  President  Monroe  to  congress,  he  invi- 
'od  theii  attention  lo  the  qnestion  of  rocngnizing  the  indepen- 


SOUTH   AMERICAN    ttEPtrBUCB. 

I  Hence  of  the  South  American  repablicB,  He  sioied,  thu 
I  throughout  the  contest  between  those  colonies  and  the  parent 
I  country,  the  United  States  had  rerasined  neutral,  and  had  ful- 
I  filled,  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  all  the  obligations  incident 
0  that  character.  Some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  provin- 
ces bad  declared  themselves  independent  nations,  and  had 
■  enjoyed  that  independence,  free  from  invasion.  Nor  was  it 
I  now  contemplated  to  change  the  friendly  relations  with  either 
I  of  the  parlies  which  had  been  belligerent ;  but  to  observe  in 
espects  as  herciofore,  should  ihe  war  be  renewed,  the 
I  perfect  neutrality  between  them.  The  raeaaure  waa 
Fere  appointed  to  Mexico,  Beunos 
I  Ayres,  Colombia,  and  Chili. 

Articles  of  convention  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave-trade,  were,  this  year,  subscribed  at  London,  by  pleni- 
I  potentiaries  appointed  for  this  purpose,  from  the  United  Statea 
I  and  Great  Britain.  These  articles  authorized  the  commis- 
I  sioned  officers  of  each  nation,  to  capture  and  condemn  the 
ships  of  the  other,  which  should  be  concerned  in  the  illicit 
I  traffic  of  slaves. 

Ever  since  the  year  1816,  the  tarilThad  attracted  the  atien- 
ion  of  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  and  from  lime  lo 
imo  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  congress  ;  but  with 
exception  of  the  small  protection  afforded  lo  coarse  col- 
n  cloibs,  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  the  encoviragemeni 
I  of  American  manufactures.     Notwithstanding  tbc  depression 
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The  friends  of  a  new  tariff  replied,  that  a  dependence  upon  PART  ly. 
the  inlemal  reaourcea  of  the  country  was  the  only  true  policy  period  tiL 
of  our  government ;    and  that  the  protection  desired  for  man-    '^'"■'-  "■ 
afactures,  far  from  injuring,  would  prove  beneficial  both  to  "— ^""'"^ 
commerce  and  agriculture.     It  would  bring  into  exislence    .'***■ 
new  and  extensive  establishments,  and  thus  create  a  home  of{E^5v^* 
market,  without  which  the  agriculturist  would  not  receive  □(thei'nitiw- 
with  constancy,  the  just  reward  of  his  labors,  and  which  '''^l^^"^ 
would  tend  to  keep  the  resources  of  the  country  at  home.     It 
would  not  diminish  the  exportations,  unless  to  Europe,  where 
little  besides  the  raw  materials  are  carried  ;  and  by  the  a[^ 
plications  of  industry,  new  articles  of  exportation  might  be 
multiplied,  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  by 
which  we  should  be  indemnified  for  any  losses  thus  incurred. 
They  considered  it  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  lessen 
the  public  revenue ;  the  augmentation  of  duty  would  compen- 
sate for  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  goods  imported. 
Experience  proved  that  manufactures  needed  protection,  and 
that  such  had  ever  been  the  policy  of  those  governments 
where  the  manufacturing  interest  flourished ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  they  pointed  to  the  steady  course  of  England. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  however,  conceded,  that 
if  all  nations  would  unite  in  a  system  of  free,  unshackled 
trade,  it  would  probably  produce  the  best  possible  state  of 
things ;  but  they  contended,  that  as  the  United  Stales  must 
suffer  from  laws  made  by  other  nations  to  protect  and  favor 
their  own  manufactuTea,  it  waa  but  Just  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales  should  receive  a  like  protection  and  prefer-  ^^ 

ence  from  their  own  government.  Afler  much  discussion,  fonnsd. 
the  bill,  with  some  amendments,  passed.  It  proved  effectual 
in  affording  the  deaired  protection  to  cotton  goods ;  but  the 
question  was  still  agitated  in  favor  of  manufactures  of  other 
kinds,  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool  zealously  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  similar  protection. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lafifette  innted  to  Ameiic 


On  the  15th  of  August,  1B24,  General  Lafayette*  arrived     1834. 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  a  special  in-    /fvi^ 
vitation,  which  congreaa,  participating  in  the  warm  feeling     ^JJ^ 
which  pervaded  the  whole  nation,  had  given  him   to  visit 
America. 

>  In  the  daya  ot  Ihe  rttolutiim,  The  HonjaiB  de  Is  PajeUe,  was  tha  Itytt  I 
^'"'  ■'      '        *'"  ' '  '  "  '  ''     '      renouncad  j 

■I  pran  br  bi 


THE    NATION  B    GCEST. 

When  inforraalion  waa  received  in  the  cily  of  New  York 
)f  his  anival,  a  (.-ominiHee  of  the  corporation,  and  a  great 
number  of  distiniruiahed  citizens,  immediately  proceeded  to 
''  Staten  Island,  to  behold  and  welcome  the  former  benefactot 
of  their  country,  now  its  illustrious  guest.  Arrangemeala 
were  made,  by  the  committee,  for  his  visit  la  New  York, 
which  was  to  lake  place  the  following  day,  A  splendid  es- 
cort  of  steamboats,  gaily  decorated  with  the  Hags  of  every 
uation,  and  bearing  thousands  of  citizens,  brought  him  to  the 
.  view  of  the  assembled  crowds  at  New  York.  His  fcelingB 
at  reviailing  again,  in  prosperity,  tho  country  which  he  had 
sought  and  made  his  own  in  adversity,  were  at  limes  overpow- 
ering, and  melted  him  to  tears.  Eslceme<l,  as  he  was,  for  his 
virtues,  and  consecrated  by  his  suHerings  and  constancy, 
the  philanthropist  of  any  counlry  could  not  view  him  without 
an  awe  mingled  with  teodernosa  ;  but  to  Americans  there  was 
besides,  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  bis  services,  and  an 
associated  remembrance  of  those  worthies  of  our  revolution 
with  whom  he  had  lived. 

The  thousands  assembled  to  meet  Lafayette  at  New  York, 
manifested  iheit  joy  at  beholding  him,  by  shouts,  acclama- 
tions, and  tears.  He  rode  uncovered  from  the  battery  to  the 
Cily  Hall,  receiving  and  returning  the  affectionate  gratulalions 
f  the  multitude.  At  the  City  Hall,  magistrates,  and  citizens, 
B  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  an  address 
1  the  mayor.     Ho  then  met  with  a  few  gray-headed  vele- 
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places  vied  with  Now  York  and  Boston  in  the  splendor  with  PART  IV. 
whicb  they  received  the  beloved  defender  of  their  country.  fEMtoo  in 
He  returned  to  Washington  during  the  session  of  congress,  oa'r.  n. 
and  remained  there  several  weeks.  Congress  voted  him  the  v■*'^'''*l-' 
turn  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  township  of  land  I83S. 
which  was  located  in  Florida,  as  a  remuneration,  in  part,  of  ^'JJJ^ 
hia  services  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  as  a  testimony  intk«  him  ■ 
of  their  gratitude,  '''«'^  "J™* 

About  the  last  of  February  he  proceeded  from  Washington       ""■ 
to  Richmond,  thence  through  North  and  South  Carolina,  to  FromWuh 
Savannah.     He  then  travelled  through  Georgia,    Alabama,    ^?™  ^ 
and  Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans.     Proceeding  up  the  Missis-  toutofthe 
aippi  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  he  visited  the  principal  places  on    *°''''^, 
both  sides  of  the  river.     He  then  returned  to  the  Ohio,  pass-  "^^m. 
ed  through  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York ; 
and  arrived  in  Boston  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  comer-stone  of  the  monument,  to  commemorate  the. battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Leaving   Boston,   he   proceeded   to  Portland,  in  Maine ;    Vi«iu  tw 
from  thence,  through  New  Hampshire,  to  Burlington  in  Ver-  "^JSin 
mont.     Passing  down  lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  he      sum. 
arrived  again  in  New  York,  where  he  united  in  the  celebra-     if^t*' 
tion  of  American  independence.  Yo^L 

Then  taking  his  leave  of  the  eaaiem  and  northern  slates, 
he  returned  to  the  aeat  of  government.  He  then  paid  an  af- 
fecting visit  to  the  honored  tomb  of  Washington. 

On  his  departure  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  presi- 
dent in  behalf  of  the  nation,  bade  him  an  affectionate  adieu ; 
and  in  a  new  frigate,  named  the  Brandywine,  in  memory  of  h«  kJim  hi* 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  wotmded,  he  was  safely  conveyed    deputan. 
to  his  native  land. 

Lafayette's  whole  progress  through  the  United  States  had 
been  one  continued  tritimph,  the  most  illustrious  of  any  which 
history  records.  The  captives  chained  to  his  triumphal  car, 
were  the  affections  of  the  people ;  his  glory,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  his  adopted  country. 

During  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  America  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace.     Sixty  millions  of  her  national  debt  were  dis-     .g.,^ 
charged.     The  Floridas  were  peaceably  acquired,  and  the        ^ 
western  limits  fixed  at  the  Paciiic  ocean.     Internal  taxes     183S. 
were  repealed,  the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  nar-     NuioiuJ 
Towest  limits  of  efficiency,  the  organization  of  the  army  im-  ^E^JS. 
proved,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  nations  re- 
cognized, progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced.     The  voice  of 
party  spirit  had  died  away,  and  the  period  is  still  spoken  of, 
u  the  "  era  of  good  feeUng." 

Mr.  Monroe's  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  four  Foumodr 
tmong  the  principal  citizens  of  the  republic  were  set  up  as  can-  i^H^^ 
didatf  I  for  the  presidency,  and  roUd  fi^^  by  the  electoral  col- 
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JacksoQ        ^ 


These  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  JacksoQ 
In-  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford.     The  electors  were 

divided,  and  no  choice  being  made  by  iheiD,  a  presideni,  ac- 
'  cording  to  iho  constitution,  was  to  be  choseu  by  ibe  bouse  of 
representatives,  from  the  ibree  candidates  wboae  number  of 
votes  stood  highest.  These  were  Messrs.  Adams,  Jackson,  and 
..  Crawford.     Mr.  Adams  was  chosen.     This  waa  the  first  elec- 
tion by  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  case  contempla- 
Kg  ted  by  the  constiiulion,  where  there  was  no  one  of  the  c&n- 
s  preferred  by  a  majority  of  the  electors.     Many  feara 
had  been  expressed,  that  whenever  such  a.  case  could  occur, 
:l  would  be  aileuded  with  a  dangerous  c.xcticmenC ;   but  the 
9vent  of  fixing  on  a  first  magistrate   was  passed  over  by  the 
American   congress  in  a  manner  which  showed  their  just 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  obligation,  which  bound  them  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  constitution  of  their  country. 

,  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  the 
i  he  should  pursue,  was  that  marked  out  by  his  prede- 
r :  there  remained,  however,  he  rejnarked,  one  etfort  of 
''  magnanimity  to  be  made  by  the  individuals  throughout  the  na,- 
who  bad  heretofore  followed  the  standards  of  poUtical 
party  ; — it  was  that  of  discarding  every  remnant  of  rancour 
agaiust  each  other,  of  embracing  as  countrymen  and  friends, 
of  yielding  to  talents  and  virtue  alone,  that  confidence, 
which,  in  times  of  contention  for  principle,  was  bestowed  only 
upon  those  who  bore  the  badge  of  party  c 
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raasonry,  was  taken,  on  the  llth  of  September,  under  color  PART  IT. 
of  a  criminal  process),  from  Batavia,  in  Genessee  county  period  iil 
New  York,  to  Canandaigua,  in  Ontario  county,  examined  and  c"^''  "■ 
discharged ;  but  on  the  same  day  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  --^"■'"^ 
and  confined  in  the  county  jail,  by  the  persons  who  brought  1894 
the  Gmt  charge  against  him.  They  discharged  the  debt  them-  ^V  "* 
seWes,  and  on  his  leaving  the  prison,  in  the  eTening,  he  was  Murgui  (or- 
seized,  and  forced  into  a  carriage,  which  was  rapidly  driven  f^'^^y  «™* 
out  of  the  village,  and  he  was  never  seen  by  his  friends,  ^^'oiIt^ 

Sj^n.  poncd  d£ 

The  indignation  of  the  community  was  roused,  by  this  out- 
rage, to  an  intense  degree;  particularly  in  the  section  of  the  ^"^ll^f^ 
GOnnlry  where  it  occurred.    Rumor  was  continually  harrow-  id  bj  Hor- 
ing  up  the  feelings  of  his  family  and  friends,  by  false  stories  £*"'■.  ^^^^ 
calculated  to  mislead  inquiry,  of  his  having  been  seen,  dis-       "°"' 
guised,  and  under  fictitious  names,  in  foreign  countries,  or  in 
ramote  parts  of  the  Union.     Notwithstanding  that  those  who 
belonged  to  Masonic  societies,  were  attempting  in  these  and 
other  ways  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  af  his  abduction ; 
yet  there  was  from  among  the  people  a  voice  not  to  be  disre- 

ded  by  the  rulers,  which  pronounced  that  Morgan  had  been 
y  murdered.  b»jij» 

The  Legislature  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  of  cmlStM 
investigation,  of  which  John  C.  Spencer  was  chairman.  of  innaii^ 

They  reported  that  William  Morgan  had  been  put  to  death.       ^'^ 
The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  mysterious  disappear-     i§3t. 
ance  have  confirmed  their  decision.     The  persons,  who  were    Tbeiira- 
mapectcd  of  being  the  principal  actors  in  the  tragedy,  fled       pot- 
from  their  homes  and  took  refuge  under  fictitious  names,  in 
distant  places,  and  all  are  said  to  have  been  cut  ofi"  from  the 
land  of  the  living,  by  disaster  or  violence. 

Morgan's  abduction  excited  a  strong  prejudice  against  all 
Masonic  societies ;  and  a  political  party  was  formed,   called    abu-im 
Anti-masonic,  whose  avowed  object  was  (o  abolish  Free-raa-  """P^'V- 
•oniy  throughout  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  secret  q^~^  ^ 
societies  in  a  free  government,  were  not  only  unnecessary,  muonio  m- 
but  oven  dangerous  to  its  existence.    They  averred  that  roa-     cit^^ 
sonryrss  was  shown  by  the  case  of  Morgan,  claimed  a  ri^ht 
over  the  lives   of  its  members;  and  as  taking  human  life  groim^af 
with  intention,  and  without  the  sanction  of  civil  authority  is  oppuitioo. 
murder;  therefore,  this  society  must  be  regarded  as  especially 
at  variance  with  law,  human  and  divine. 

The  Anti-masonic  party  once  organized,  waaby  its  loaders 
made  to  subserve,  not  only  its  original  purpose,  but  others, 
nich  as  electioneering  for  favorite  candidates  to  office  ;    and   "c^^^TJ* 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  the  politicians  of  the  day  under- 
stand by  "  making  political  capital"  of  any  subject  of  popular 
szcitement.     The  Anti-slavery  party,  which,  as  a.  poUtical    Anii-rt*. 
onion,  arose  about  the  time  that  the  Anti-masonic  party  de-      ''*^' 
clined,  had  its  origin,  in  feelings  equally  honorabl«  to  human 
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;  and  ihorc  is  reasnu  lo  apprehend  that  it  will  in  a  aim 

inner  be  perverted. 

I  tariff  question  again  agitated  congress,  and  the  debate* 
'  terminated  in  the  passage  of  a  law  laying  protective  duties  an 
such  articles  of  import  as  competed  with  certain  manufactuTed 
and  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  By  this 
tariff  bill,  additional  duties  were  laid  on  wool  and  wool- 
ens, iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics,  lead,  distilled  spirits,  ailk 
'  stuffs,  window-glass  and  cottons.  Tile  mBnufacturing  statea 
received  the  law  with  warm  approbation,  while  the  southern 
stales  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  iho 
cotton  planters ;  and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  flags 
on  the  shipping  were  displayed  at  half-mast,  and  a.  stale  cod- 
ventiou  was  demanded. 

The  presidential  election  baring  been  decided  by  the  col- 
'    lege  of  electors,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  was 
,.  inaugurated  president,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, vice-president  of  the  Unilcd  Slates. 

Though  the  tariff  bill  found  but  few  friends  in  the  south- 
ern states,  the  citizens  of  most  of  them  were  in  fayoc  of 
seeking  for  its  repeal  by  constitutional  measures.     Even  ia 
South  Carolina,  the  head -quarters  of  the  opposition,  was  m 
'^  powerful   parly,  who   were   styled  thf  Friends  of  the  Union, 
-  and  were  hostile  to  any  disorganizing  measures.     A  small 
■    majority,  however,  now   first  stvled   the   "  state  rights"  party, 
and  afterwards,  the  "  nullifiers,    were  working  themselves  up 
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the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  appalling.     It  spread  with  PAET  IT. 
great  rapidity  throughout  the  stales  of  New  York  and  Michi-  fSHiOD  m 

gm  ;  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  the  •"■•'■  ">■ 
ulph  of  Mexico.  From  New  York  it  went  south  through  '^-v^-/ 
the  Atlantic  states,  as  far  as  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  sin-  193S. 
gnlar  characteristic  of  this  excruciating  and  quickly  fatal  tnal-  ^"''^^  °^ 
ady,  that,  though  not  apparently  contagious,  it  followed  the  ibrou^  Hw 
neat  routes  of  travel,  both  on  the  land  and  water.  New  Uuco. 
England,  with  a  few  exceptions,  escaped  the  scourge. 

In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  War  Department,  the  gar- 
risons on  the  seaboard,  (rom  Fort  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  to  New 
York  harbor,  were  withdrawn  and  placed  under  the  command       jniy. 
of  General  Scott,  lo  be  employed  in  the  Indian  war.     Pro-  jP™*^ 
ceeding  with  haste,  as  the  case  was  urgent,  the  general  em-     i^^J" 
barked  his  troops  in  steamboats  at  Buffalo.     The  season  was  tnopafbttlia 
hot,  and  the  boats  were  crowded.     The  cholera  broke  out  '"'1'™  ''^■ 
among  the  troops.     Language  cannot  depict  the  distress  that  The  drains 
ensued,   both  before  and  aftec  their  landing.     Many  died ;  l""^<"t>> 
many  deserted,  from  dread  of  the  disease,  and  perished  in  the        *""'' 
woods  either  from  cholera  or  starvation.     The  exertions,  suf- 
ferings, and  danger, of  General  Scott,  during  this  period,  were 
greater  than  they  ever  were  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  it  thus 
became  impossible  for  him  to  reach  the  seat  of  war  at  the     ^"S-  ^. 
time  intended.     General  Atkinson,  by  forced  marches,  came  Atkinsmd*- 
up  with  Dlack  Hawk's  array  on  the  second  of  August,  near  le»i«>J»  la- 
the mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa.     The  Indians  were  routed  and      ^^"^^ 
dispersed,  and  Black  Hawk,  his  son,  and  several  warriors  of 
note  made  prisoners. 

Aller  having  been  detained  at  fortress  Monroe  for  several 
months,  the  chief  and  his  son  were  carried  through  the  prin-  Black  Hawk 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  next  year  sent  back  "^  ^^  "^ 
lo  their  people,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  further  resistance 
against  so  powerlul  a  nation. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  near  Baltimore,  the  last  sut^- 
vivi[ig  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died  on  the 
I4lh  of  November,  in  the  ninety -sixth  year  of  his  age.  So 
ilccp  was  the  reverence  felt  for  this  relic  of  the  revolution  that 
many'a  pilgrimage  is  even  now,  made  to  the  mansion  bouse 
where  he  spent  his  virtuous  life. 

The  state  nghts,  or  nullification  party,  having  a  majority  in 
South  Carolina,  held  a  convention  at  Columbia,  from  whence    Not.  19. 
Ihey  issued  an  ordinance  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  which  A  waiBo- 
they  declared  that  congress,  in  laying  protective  duties,  had   columWi, 
exceeded  its  just  powers  ;  and  that  Ae  several  acta  alluded  South  Curo. 
to,  should,  from  that  lime,  be  utterly  nuH  and  coid  ;   that  it  [^^   fjl 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  legialature  of  South  Carolina,  to  menu  nulliS- 
adopt  measures  to  arrest  their  operation,  from  and  after  the  "^^^*' 
1st  of  Februarj-,  1833  ;  that  the  courts  of  that  state  should 
not  question  the  vaLdity  of  that  ordinanc«,  nor  suffer  an  ap- 
peal lo  the  coima  of  the  Unitad  SIMm  :— ^hat  any  one  hold' 
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ing  an  oITicg  under  ihc  state,  shouid  take  an  oath  to  obey  that 
ordinanco  ;  ur  if  oilicrwiso,  tbo  office  should  be  filled  up  s«  if 
the  incumbent  were  dead  ;  that  do  person  thereafter,  should 
l>c  elected  to  any  office  whatever,  either  civU  or  military,  un- 
til he  had  taken  the  oath  not  only  to  obey  the  ordinance,  but 
Huch  acts  as  the  legislature  might  thereafter  pass  to  carry  the 

Finally,  the  instrument  declared,  ihat  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  would  not  submit  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  they  should  consider  any  act  of  congress,  au- 
(liorizing  the  employment  of  a  naval  or  military  foice  against 
the  stale,  as  null  and  void ;  and  in  that  case,  the  people  would 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  political  connection  with 
the  other  stales,  and  would  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a 
separate  government,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things,  which 
sovereign  and  independent  stales  have  a  right  to  do. 

The  convention  also  put  forth  an  "  Address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  nullification 
were  avowed,  and  the  hope  expressed,  that  the  other  states 
would  give  up  the  protective  system,  as  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  would  inevilably  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  in  South  Carolina,  also,  held  i 
convention  at  Columbia,  on  the  2Uh  of  November.  Tbey 
adopted,  and  publiahed,  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ordinance. 
Meetings  were  held  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States, 

id  resolutions  passed,  expressive  of  entire  reprobation  of  the 
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In  conclusion,  the  presideol  told  them,  that  the  lavrs  of  the  PART  IT. 
United  Stales  must  be  executed,  that  he  had  no  discretionaiy  Pbriod  tn 
powfcr  on  the  subject ;  that  those  who  told  them  they  might  cB»r.  u. 
peateably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  them  ;  that  nothine  '-^■v^^ 
but  a  forcible  opposition  could  prevent  their  execution,  and  1839. 
•hat  such  opposition  must  be  repelled,  for  "  disunion  by  armed  'J"*"™;  ^ 
force,  he  said,  "is  treason.  rmalJy,  be  appealed  to  the  iheirdugac 
patriotism  of  South  Carolina,  to  retrace  her  steps,  and,  to  the  ^PC**'*  ^ 
country,  to  rally  in  defense  of  the  Union.  ui'™^ 

No  act  of  General  Jackson  was  ever  more  popular  than 
this  proclamation.     There  was  a  party  strongly  opposed  to  .^l^^of^ 
his  measures,  who  held  that  his  talents  were  rather  for  war  p'^dentl 
than  peace ;  and  that,  in  the  indomitable  energies  of  his  will,     condmK- 
he  pursued  his  objects  as  the  keen  sportsman  his  game,  heed- 
less what  fences  he  broke  down  in  his  way  ;  but  on  this  oc- 
casion, this  party  vied,  in  commendation,  with  the  larger  and 
ruling  party,  by  whom  his  administration  was  uniformly  ap- 
proved i  and  from  every  quarter  he  received  from  the  people, 
proffers  of  military  service. 

Governor  Hamilton  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
South  Carolinian  army.  Colonel  Hayne  succeeded  him.     He 
issued  a  proclamation,  counter  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  in     ■q^^  2a 
which  he  put  forth  the  doctrines  of  disunion,  in  their  most     Colaul 
offensive  form ;  calling  on  the  people  to  disregard  the  "  vain    j"'^"^ 
menaces"  of  the  president,  and  "  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
state."     The  legislature  also  continued  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  volunteers,  who  were  "  to  hold   themselves   in 
readiness  to  take  the  field,  at  a  minute's  warning." 

The  unionists,  feeling  how  unhappy  muat  be  a  contest, 
which  would  separate  families,  where  the  son  might  be  called 
on  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  father,  and  the  brother  that  of  the 


brother,  now  aroused,  and,  encouraged  by  the  decided  lone  o 
the  president,  they  took  one  equally  decided ;  and  held  meet-  uu. 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  they  declared,  "  we 
w3l  not  be  forced  to  bear  arms  against  the  United  States,  be 
the  consequences  whal  they  may." 

General  Jackson  followed  his  word  with  his  deed.     He  Jiu;k»on  p™- 
caused  Castle  Pinckney,  a  fortress  which  commands  the  inner  ,^^J°^. 
narbor  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  to  be  put  in      mioiu 
complete  order  for  offensive  or  defensive  operations.     Fort  -  'P'^y 
Moiiltrie,  on  Sullivan's  island,  was  likewise  strongly  garrison-       umt 
ed,  and  General   Scott  placed  in   command;  while  several 
ships  of  war,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Elliot,  were 
anchored  in  the  bay ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  sent  private  assu- 
rances to  the  leading  nullifiers,  that  unless  they  desisted,  h» 
should  take  the  field  in  person,  and  appear  in  South  Carolina, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 

The  nullllication  party  did  not  decide  to  meet  the  nation  in 
mrms,  with  General  Jackson  at  its  head.      The  crisis  which  A  <=^2* 
had  caused  so  many  forebodings,  was  adjourned,  and  the  an- 
26 
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■_  tliorities  agreed  nol  to  oppose  the  collection  of  duties  onlil  the 
'  si  of  March,  and  before  that  period  arrived,  measures  wore 
uken  whicli  restored  (ranquilli^. 

On  the  ISth  of  Febniaiy,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  a  bill  into 
he  senate,  which  had  for  ita  object,  a  compromise  between 
tlie  manufacturing  inieresta  of  the  north,  and  the  cotton  plani- 
■rs  of  the  south.  It  reduced  the  duties  on  certain  articles, 
ind  limited  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842.  It  being  considered  a  bill  for  revenue,  it  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  senate,  until  ailer  the  house  of  representa- 
tives had  adopted  it,  when  it  passed  rapidly  through  Uiat  body, 
was  signed  by  the  president,  and  became  a  law  on  the  3d  of 
March.  It  gave  general  content  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  witli  whom  the  union  is  so  dear,  tliat  whatever  or  who- 
ever endangers  it,  ts  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  displea- 
sure ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  nourishes  and  consoli- 
dates ii,  is  regarded  with  approbation  and  complacency. 

Gen.  Jackaon  was  re-elected,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  of 
New  York,  made  Vice-preaidenl. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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ent  to  save  theni,  and  protect  their  own  people,  was  the  diffi-  PART  IT. 
cult  problem  which  the  government  had  to  solve.  period  id 

That  General  Jackson  saw  the  subject  much  in  this  light,  is   "i^r-  hl 
apparent  from  his  earliest  message  to  congress.     He  remarked  ^-^■^'^^~' 
that  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the  Narragansetl  and  the  Dela-     1S30. 
ware  was  fast  and  inevitably  approaching  the  Choctaw,  the  j^J^^J!*" 
Cherokee,  and  the  Creek,  if  they  remained  within  the  limite     manfa 
itt  the  states.      He  said  thai  regard  to  our  nation^  honor  raipecung 
brought  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not  be        '™»'»- 
doue  to  preserve  the  race.     As  a  means  to  ibis  end,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  ample  district  west  of  the  MlGsisaippi,  and 
without  the  limits  of  any  state  or  territory,  might  be  set  apart 
and  guarantied  to  the  Indiaa  tribes,  each  to  have  distinct 
juiisdiciioo  over  the  part  designated  for  iia  use,  and  free  from 
any  control  of  the  United  States,  other  than  might  be  neces-  iheir^moS 
aary  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frootier.     There  the  benevo-  lo  »»  w«t. 
lent  might  teach  them ;  and  there  they  might  form  a  nation 
which  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and  attest  the  humanity 
of  the  American  government. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  of  the  project,  which  would  have 
appalled  a  more  timid  mind,  President  Jackson  met  in  a  man- 
ner altogether  characteristic.     "  The  emigration,"  said  he, 
"  should  be  voluntary,  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  j^e  induH 
compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  mmt  go,  but 
and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land."     Congress  sanctioned  the  ihcvmiin  n 
project  which  former  able  statesmen  had  advocated,  and  ern-  *°  "°       ' 
powered  the  president  to  carry  it  out ;  and  he  fearlessly  under- 
took, what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  and  what 
none  but  the  Almighty  can  effect,  lo  combine  freewill  with 
necessity.     To  oblige  the  Indiana  to  emigrate  voluntarily  for 
their  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy. 

With  the    Chickasawa   and   Choctaws,    however,    treaties     1^31, 
were  made  by  which  they  exchanged  lands,  and  quietly  emi-    9  &  3. 
grated  to  the  country  fixed  on,  which  was  the  lerriiorj-  next  ^^*^'!|^ 
to  Arkansas.     The  United  Slates  paid  the  expenses  of  their    chociun 
removal,  and  supplied  them  with  food  for  the  first  year.  [cmon. 

When  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States,  April  2,  1802,     I80S. 
all  that  tract  of  country  lying  south  of  Tennessee,  and  west  ^""*''ji^ 
of  the  Chatahouchee  river,  the  government  paid  in  hand  to      Uniial 
that  Slate  $1,250,000,  and  further  agreed,  "  at  their  own  ex-   SutPs  tb* 
pense,  to  extinguish,  for  the  use  of  Georgia,  as  early  as  the  '^{^^J^ 
same  could  be  peaetably  obtained  upon  reasonable  terms,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  that  stale." 

Under  this  contract,  the  United  States  had,  by  sundry  trea- 
ties with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians,  who  oc-  Gorennnm 
cupied  the  territory,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  lo  35,980,000    fuisailw 
acres,  and  delivered  the  peaceable  possession  of  it  to  Geor-  ^"^JSiSj* 
gia.     Of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  purchased  territory, 
some  of  them  removed  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of 
them  took  refuge  with  the  brethren  of  the  same  tribes  in  Ala- 
26" 


THE    CHEROKEES    REUOVED. 

It  ihe  great  masBes  of  Indian  population,  on  leann; 

5  ihey  had  given  up,  only  condensed  ihemselrea 

I  closer  on  the  largo  and  fertile  domain  within  the  state  of 

1  Georgia,  which  ihey  had  reserved  to  themscli-es ;  and  from 

:eforward  they  refusod  to  sell,  cede  to  the  govemmeol 

I  of  ills  United  States,  or  give  up,  on  any  consideration,  may 

noTC  of  their  land. 

In  the  meaniirae,  the  constantly  increasing  while  populft- 

ion  was  pressing  nearer  and  nearer  upon  iho  Indian  reserve 

ion,  within  which,  the  tribes  exercised  a  sort  of  independent 

I-  dominion,  by  which  a.  rclreat  was   furnished  for  runaway 

T  slaves,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  a  sol  of  vagabonds  ewer 

ready  for  violence.     This  condition  of  their  state  was  viewed 

by  the  people  of  Georgia  as  intolerable  )  and  the  legislature,  in 

le  lime,  extended  its  laws  and  jurisprudence  over  the  whola 

dian  territory.     The  Chcrokees  considered  this  measure  as 

,  infringement  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  a  violation  of  re- 

I  cent  treaties  ;  andlhey  appealed  to  tliegeneral  gover 

I  redress. 

The  well-known  policy  of  President  Jackson  v 
I  ihem ;  and  the  Georgians,  thus  encouraged,  sought,  by  a 
c  of  proceeding,  contrary  to  law  and  right,  to  make  their 
f  position  unlenalilo.  They  put  in  prison  two  nus.'iionarie* 
'  n  ihey  suspected  of  dissuading  the  Indiana  aisainst  the 
'it  Jackson  would  do  nothing  to  check  those 
I  discrediiabio  proceedings,  from  a  tenderness  to  st/ile-rights ; 
1   which,  rorini 
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Fort  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  between  the  United  States  PART  iT. 
and  the  Seminoles,  by  which  those  Indiana  relinquished  pbriod  id 
their  claims  to  large  tracts  of  land  in  Florida,  reserving  to  ex**-  '*' 
themselves  a  portion  for  a  residence.  Subsequently  disputes  '-^'•'"^•^ 
srose  respecting  the  construction  of  this  treaty ;  the  lodi- 
■ua  claiming  that  it  gave  them  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
leservation  for  twenty  years. 

Colonel  Gadsden,  as  agent  for  the  United  States,  made 
■nother  treaty  with  the  Seminoles,  at  Payne's  Landing  in     1S8S. 
Florida,  when  it  was  stipulated  that  thoy  should  cede  their .  ^*y  "- 
reservation,  and  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi.   A  delegation  of  PaTu? 
of  their  chiefs,  appointed  by  the  treaty,  was  sent  at  the  ex-    imiins 
pense  of  the  United  Siatea,  to  examine  the  country  assigned  (^'^nimAl 
them,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  Creeks,  who  had  condiEioa' 
already  emigrated,  would  unite  with  them,  as  one  people.     If       *"'' 
the  Seminoles  were  satisfied  on  these  points,  then  the  treaty 
was  to  be  binding. 

The  Indian  delegation,  ader  examining,  took  it  upon  them 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners,  ren- 
dering absolute  the  one  made  at  Payne's  Landing. 

To  this  transaction  the  nation  at  large  objected,  and  averred  Treatr  oi 
that  the  delegation  had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  that  they  ""^^""Ji™ 
ahould  have  reported,to  the  tribe  the  result  of  their  obsorva-  ehieft'mnd 
tions,  and  taken  their  vole  ;  but  as  it  was,  unfairness  and  disputed  I7 
treachery  were  charged  upon  the  parties  who  thus  prema-  "'^'^'™- 
turely  completed  the  agreement. 

The  Indians  were,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  to  re- 
move within  three  years  after  its  ratification;  and  to  cora* 
mence  their  emigration  as  early  as  possible  in  1833.  Their 
removal  was  not,  however,  then  attempted. 

But  President  Jackson,  although  ha  might  for  a  short  time 
delay,  was  not  a  man  to  change  his  purposes,  or  swerve  from 
their  full  exocutioa  ;  and  in  regard  to  the  Seminoles,  he  now 
determined  to  delay  no  longer. 

He  made  General  Wiley  Thompson  the  government  agent     1S34. 
for  superintending  the  proposed  change,  and  sent  him  to  Flori-  _^"'""' 
da  to  prepare  for  the  emigration.    Captain  Russel,  of  the  army,     nnt^w^ 
BGcompanied   him  as  disbursing    officer.      Thompson    soon     Florida. 
fotmd,  and  reported  to  the  government,  that  most  of  the  Indi-     ^^  **■ 
us  were  unwilling  10  leave  their  homes.     They  plead  tha.  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Moultrie,  suffered  them  to  remain  for  twenty 
years ; — and  said  that  though  the  lands  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi might  be  good,  the  Indians  there  were  bad. 

On  reporting  this  to  the  war  department,  Thompson  was 
told  that  the  Seminoles  were  to  be  removed  for  their  own  g^,^ 
benefit,  and  could  not  be  permitted  to  remain ; — that  the  mili-  ThompMB 
tary  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  Indians  would  be  in-  direnedia 
creased ;  and  he  was  Erected  to  inform  the  Seminoles  that  the  "^,J^ 
annuities  which  they  received  under  the  treaty  of  Fort  Moul- 
trie would  not  be  paid  until  they  consented  to  emigrate.     Ha 


THE    SEUINOLBS 


BY   OSCEOLA. 


i  alsu  required  10  communicaie  freely  with  General  Clinch 
I'  of  ttie  army,  who  owned  n  plaaiation  not  I'ar  from  the  Indian 


FrosidcntJaeksonalsoBentaconoilialory  "talk"  to  the  chief* 
who  assembled  to  hear  it.  They  discussed,  with  General 
Thompson,  their  intended  departure,  seemed  much  gratified 
with  the  president's  talk,  and  their  principal  chief,  Osceola, 
with  others,  parted  apparently  in  perfect  good  humor.  But  the 
QgeDts  must  have  doubled  their  sincerity,  for  General  Thomp- 
Boa  requested  the  government  to  send  more  troops.  General 
Clinch,  however,  wrote  to  the  war  department,  humanely  i 


0  let  them  r 


"  1  beh. 


until  the 

peaceably 

,"  said  he, 

and  it  is 

:h  eymptatby 


regard 


-  quiring  if  it  would  n 
''  ncsi  spring,  provided  ihey  would  c 
and  quietly  on  the  lirsl  day  of  March. 
"  the  whole  nation  will  readily  come  into 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  interest, 
for  this  people." 

The  answer,  although  it  contsined  [ 
i  for  the  Seminolea,  yet  bore  the  govenmieni's  peremptory  order 
■  to  proceed  without  delay  to  their  removal. 

The  Indians,  in  the  meantime,  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  agreed  to  carr)-  it  into 
effect ;  hill  when  the  aocnla  took  llie  prcpariitorj-  slops  for 
moval,  the  deep-seated  repugnauce  of  the  people  to 
cir  homes,  and  the  graves  ut'  their  fathers  wm  agam 
manifested. 
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mand  waa  given  to  General  Clinch,  who  was  at  Camp  King,  PART  IV. 
distant  one  hundred  miles,  or  about  half  the  way  from  Tampa  prriod  m. 
Bay  to  St.  Augustine.  <^"^'*-  ''• 

Major  Dade  marched  from  Fort  Brooke  to  join  him,  at  the  »^-^^><^^-' 
head  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  accompanied  by     |^^* 
captains  Gardner  and  Fraser.  MiS^Sde 

About  eighty  miles  of  the  toilsome  journey  had  been  accom-   begins  his 
plished,  When,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Major  Dade  rode     ^"^'^j^ 
in  front  of  his  troops,  and  cheered  them  with  the  intelligence  jg  ambushed 
that  their  march  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  and  he  kindly  assured  by  the  Indi- 
them,  that  they  should  have  three  days'  rest  at  Camp  King.       ^"' 
A  volley  was  fired  at  the  moment  from  hundreds  of  unseen  j^^  j^  j^jj"^ 
muskets.     The  speaker,  and  those  he  addressed,  fell  dead,  withthree- 
The  whole  advance  was  killed  on  the  first  fire ;  at  the  second,  v»arters  of 
Captain  Fraser  and  many  others.    So  entirely   was    the   foe         ""^* 
concealed  that  many  rounds  were  fired  at  them  by  the  survi- 
Tors  before  an  Indian  was  seen.     The  savages  then  rose,  and 
surrounding  the  Americans,   came   in   close   contact,  using 
knives  and  bayonets.     A  field-piece,  which  Major  Dade  had 
ordered,  was  now  brought  into  the  action,  and  the  Indians 
drew  off. 

Thirty  were  all  that  remained  of  Dade's  army.  They  im- 
proved the  respite  afibrded  them  to  construct  a  triangular 
breastwork  of  trees,  which  they  felled. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  where  was  Osceola,  who 
had,  doubtless,  led  the  attack?     It  is  supposed  that  he  went  camp  King. 
the  twenty  miles  from  Dade's  battle  field  to  Camp  King,  to 
perform  a  work  there. 

On  that  day.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  with  a  convivial 
party,  were  dining  at  a  house  within  sight  of  the  garrison. 
As  Uiey  sat  at  table,  a  volley  from  a  hundred  muskets  was 
poured  through  the  doors  and  windows.  General  Thompson  ^****j^ 
fell  dead,  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets.  Of  the  others,  some  were  Thompson, 
killed  at  the  first  fire,  others,  attempting  to  escape,  were  mur- 
dered without  the  house.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  the  Indi- 
ans, had  rushed  in,  and  himself  scalped  the  man  who  had 
once  placed  fetters  upon  the  limbs  of  the  Seminole  chief. 
The  Indians  then  retreated,  unmolested  by  the  garrison. 

In  the  aflemoon,  a  mounted  company  of  one  hundred  Indi- 
ans, (doubtless,  Osceola  and  his  party,  now  returning  triumphant 
from  the  massacre  at  Camp  King)  attacked,  with  whoop  and 
yell,  the   inclosure   of  the   thirty  survivors.     The  Indians    ^  . 
charged  only  once,  for  they  were  repulsed  by  the  cool  bravery  ^^^^ti  of  the 
of  the  devoted  men.     Many  of  the  Indians  fell,  but  fresh     tni5«dy. 
numbers  continually  appeared ;  and  one  by  one,  bravely  fight- 
ing, the  officers  and  soldiers  fell,  till  there  was  none  to  resist. 
The  narrator.  Ransom  Clarke,  was  wounded,  and  that  soldier 
only  escaped  death  by  feigning  it ;  and  then,  almost  by  mira- 
cle, working  his  way  through  die  woods.     He  eventually  died 
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:_  of  his  wounds ;  and  ihua  every  one  of  Dade's  army    wa» 

"  'lilled  in  that  battle. 

A  deep  sensation  pervaded  the  country  at  the  news  of  thi^" 

nass:icre.     At  Fort  Urooke,  the  garriaon  labored  to  improTe 

heir  furiiti cations,  the    ekted  Seminoles  having  threatened 

"  them  with  exterminatioD.     The  lomfied  inhabitants  llocked 

for  refuge  to  the  forts. 

The  head-quaters  of  General  Clinch  were  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Camp  King,  Three  companies  of  regulars 
under  Major  Fanning,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  from  lh« 
neighboring  countrj- under  General  Call,  constituted  his  force. 
With  these  he  set  out  on  the  day  succeeding  the  massacre,  fol 
,  the  Withlacoochee  river ;  Osceola's  principal  sotllemeiU,  being 
jouth  of  that  stream.  Their  guide  who  had  promised 
tr>  bring  ihem  to  a  point  where  the  fording  was  good,  deceived 
them.  They  found  a  deep  and  rapid  etrearn,  with  no  means 
of  crossing  but  one  canoe.  Colonel  Fanning  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  regular  troops  across,  and  General 
P  Call  had  begun  to  bring  over  the  volunteers.  Osceola  and  the 
Scminoles,  with  whom  the  guide  was,  doubtless,  in  league, 
were  posted  in  the  swamps  and  underbrush  around.  An  en- 
counter ensued,  in  wliich  the  regulars  with  a  few  volunteers, 
chnrgei!,  and  drove  the  Indians  three  tunes.  After  the  battle 
[,  tbe  volunteers  upon  (tie  opposite  bank  would  not  cross 
iver,  not  withstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  ol'  General 
U  and  the  other  oflicers,  who  themselves  crossed  over,  and 
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In  the  meantime  General  Clinch  was  hardly  preased  by  PART  it. 
the  savages  at  Fort  Drane,  and  General  Scott  learning  his  pbsiod  tn 
critical  situation,  immediately  ordered  all  the  regular  troops  chap.  it. 
under  his  command,  except  one  company  left  for  the  defense  ~.^*v-^^ 
of  St  Augustine,  to  march  to  his  relief. 

A  simultaneous  movement  occurred  on  the  opposite  side  of    1836. 
the  peninsula.     General  Gaines,  the  commander  of  the  south-   Uortment 
western  division  of  the  United  States  army,  hearing  of  the     ound. 
maasacre,  and  conceiving  Florida  to  belong  to  his  military 
department,  hastened  to  £e  scene  of  action,  with  such  of  the 
regular  troops  as  he  could  bring  together,  and  seven  hundred 
Louisiana  volunteers  under  Colonel  Persifor  Smith.     They    ^fb  u 
landed  at  Tampa  Bay,  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  took  up    ^tmj  it 
their  line  of  march  on  the  1 3th  for  Fort  King.     General  Gaines  '''^?"  ,^' 
leached  it  without  being  molested  by  the  Indians,  and  taking  Begin*  it. 
flight  days  provisions  from  Fort  Drane,  set  out  on  the  morning     maich. 
of  the  26th  for  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  in  search  of  the 
Seminoles.     He  reached  that  river  near  General  Clinch's     H^^l^ 
battle-ground,  and  while  reconnoicering,  waa  fired  upon  from  wiihUcoo- 
ihe  oppoaite  hank.     Thus  admonished  of  the  presence  of  his      ')^<B' 
enemy,  he  employed  his  men  in  preparing  a  small  breastwork 
to  command  the  crossing  place.     On  the  29lh,  he  was  attacked     l-  l  jn 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  on  three  sides  of  his  camp  at  once.     Ociwra] 
General  Gainea'  force  was  between  ten  and  eleven  hundred,  Gsiaei'  bu- 
and  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  number  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred.    The  engagement  lasted  two  houra,  and  ended  io  the 
repulse  of  the  assailants  with  considerable  loss. 

But  General  Gaines  had  little  the  air  of  a  victor,  for  he  re- 
mained surrounded  by  the  savages,  and  in  danger  of  starvation. 
A  courier  from  him  had  the  good  luck  to  reach  Genera] 
Clinch  with  the  intelligence ;    and  that  officer,  in  the  ex-  c!?!^?"' 
orcise  of  a  liberal  spirit,  procured    a  supply   from  his  own  outtoniio 
plantation.     On  further  information,  he  set  olT  at  the  head  of  Oainef  n- 
■ix  hundred  men,  and  a  body  of  militia,  who  seemed  happily       *'*^- 
to  have  changed  the  timid  character  manifested  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  March,  Osceola  amused  Gener^  H«rch  sik 
Gaines  with  pretences  of  desiring  to  treat  for  a  cessation  of    rP^^ 
hostilities.    He  came  to  his  camp  with  a  flag,  and  told  him  that  haU*  ■  nc 
he  would  furnish  him  with  provisiona  of  which  he  knew  he  was       ^■ 
in  want.     This  was  too  true,  for  his  army  was  living  at  the 
time  on  no  better  food  than  horses  and  dogs,  and  diese  in 
great  scarcity.     Osceola  said,  however,  that  General  Clinch 
was  ^proaching  with  a  large  force  ;  and  that  the  Seminoles 
wished  the  war  to  close ;  but  on  being  deaired  to  embark  for  _.      ..    . 
dte  west,  he  refused.     While  he  thus  held  the  general  in  ^,  meml' 
parley,  his  warriors  had  been  moving  their  women  and  chil-  tima  wiik. 
oren,  and  the  tribe  were  already  on  iheir  way  to  the  south ;      *'"'*' 
B  among  the  cTerglades  and  hammocks,  the  officers  and 
■  have  sought  them  through  bogs  and  fens, — in  daogor 
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■_  from  Berponts,  and  other  Tonomoua  reptiles,  tortured  by  poi- 
ionoua  insects,  and  often  the  victims  of  the  climate. 
General  Clinch  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  relieved  the  army 

-  of  Guinea  from  the  danger  of  starvation.  General  Scott  wis 
about  to  put  a  plan  in  operatioii,  by  which,  Osceola,  in  his  first 

^  position,  would  have  been  Burroimded  ;  but,  like  ttlartled  birds, 
the  Indiana  had  flown.  General  Gaines  returned  to  New 
Orleans.  General  Scott  left  St.  Augustine  on  the  third  of 
May,  having  been  ordered  to  the  country  of  the  Creeks,  leaving 
General  Call  in  command,  General  Clinch  having  resigned. 

General  Jesup  arrived  to  take  the  command  soon  after  the 
departure  of  General  Scon.  In  October,  Osceola,  under  pro- 
tection of  a  flag  with  about  seventy  of  his  warriors,  came  to 
the  American  camp.  General  Josup  believed  him  to  b« 
treacherous,  and  caused  him,  with  his  escort,  to  be   forcibly 

,  detained,  and  subsequently  placed  in  a  prison  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie, S.  C,  where,  a  few  months  after,  he  died  of  a  complaint 
in  the  throat. 

The  head  of  the  confederacy  thus  taken  away,  GeaeraJ 
Jesup  believed  that  the  war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close. 
A  delegation  of  Chatokees  was  sent  to  the  Serainoles  to  per- 
suade them  to  peaceable  arrangements.  But  in  December, 
Colonel  Taylor,  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Gardner, 
south  of  the  Withlatoocheo,  received  from  General  Jesup, 
lelligence  that  the  Seminolcs  would  nol  negotiate,  hut 
I  fight  it  out;"    and   consequently  the 
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Colonel  Worth,  one  o£  the  most  active,  daring,  and  ( 


e^tic  officers  in  the  anuy,  has  been  in  Florida  more  than  a  period  m. 
year,  and  there  seema  at  present  a  prospect  that  the  war    cHiP.  iv. 
will  soon  close.     Atdifierent  times,  parties  of  the  Indians  have  v^i-v^^' 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  American  officers,  and  have  been     1841. 
sent  to  the  west ;  but  the  number  of  these  is  perhaps  not 
much  ^eater,  than  those  of  the  brave,  the  patient,  and  faithful 
of  our  own  army,  who  have  perished  on  the  battle-fields,  or 
in  the  swamps  of  Florida.* 

The  occasion  on  which  General  Scott  was  sent  to  the  Creek  The  Creeki 
country,  was  an  outbreak  among  the  Indiana  of  that  nation,'"*"""'^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seminoles,     Osceola  had  sent  the  war-  'of  jSS)™^ 
belt  to  all  the  red  men  as  far  as  the  Winnebagoes,  in  the  conn-  become  boa- 
try  of  the  upper  Mississippi ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  thai    -«t^ 
even  the  influence  of  the  head-chiefs  among  the  Creeks,  should    "'**' 
fail  to  repress  the  strong  sympathy  which  the  body  of  the  tribe 
felt  for  die  kindred  race. 

Early  io  May,  they  opened  their  horrible  warfare  upon  the  Mb;  i. 
defenseless  and  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  near  the  Chatahou-  j^'Ji^^J; 
chee  in  Alabama,  setting  6re  Co  houses,  and  murdering  fami- 
lies. The  survivors  fled  in  terror  to  Columbus,  on  the  Georgia 
aide  of  that  river. 

On  the   15th  of  May,  the  Indians  attacked  a  steamboat 
which  was  ascending  the  Chatahoucbee,  eight  miles  below 
Columbus,  killed  her  pilot  and  wounded  several  others.     She 
was  run  ashore,  and  the  passengers  had  the  good  fortune  to  t 
escape  with  their  lives,  while  the  Indians  burned  the  be 
The  passengers   of  another  steamboat,  which  the  savages  * 
attacked  and  fired  at  the  wharf  of  Roanoke,  had  not  the  same 
fortunate  escape.     They  were  all,  save  the  engineer,  consumed 
in  the  flames  of  the  burning  vessel.     The  barbarians  then  set 
fire  to  the  town,  and  destroyed  it. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  raised  troops  and  took  the  Geld  in    _^^ 
person  :  General  Scott  arrived  on  the  30lh  of  May.     Their  J^^^^ 
combined  efforts  quelled  the  Creek  hostilities,  and  peace  was       ad. 
restored  early  in  die  summer.     But  the  feeling  of  desperation 
which  pervEuled  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  the  reluctance 
with  which  they  submitted,  appeared  from  a  fact  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  natives.     The  Indian  mother  loves  her 
children  with  the  utmost  tenderness.     Yet  in  several  instances 
the  Creek  mothers  put  their  offspring  to  death,  rather  than 
that  they  should  become  prisoners  to  the  pale-faces. 

In  1B3I,  Mr.  Rives  negotiated  with  the  minist^  of  Louis  X831._ 
Philip,  king  of  the  French,  a  treaty  by  which  that  nation  "f;^!!^ 
agreed  to  give  25,000,000  of  francs  to  indemnify  the  United  i9S6. 
Stales  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce,  made  under  the  General 
operation  of  the  decrees  of  Napoleon.  The  French,  however,  p^J^J^;^ 
badneglectedtopaythemoney;  but  GeneralJackson  took  such   fuifiikMA 

•  l'M2.— The  govemnient  have  now  proclaimed  ihat  the  Florida  wuis 
eloeed.  Il  i*  b^nd  dwi  iba  whites  who  wkh  lo  make  mooe;  bj.inp- 
plriait  the  irmj,  bava  basalj  praetiaed  lo  prerant  peace. 
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1  prompt  measures  and  so  decided  a  lono,  that  io  1836  the  de- 
■■  inand  was  liquidated  agreeably  to  the  treaty. 

In  September,  1835,  Wiaconain  was  made  a  territory,  and 
'  Arkansas,  a  slate. 

Congress  also  paased  a  law  admitting  Michigan  to  the  Union, 

provided  a  convention  of  delegates  should  agree  to  relinquish 

certain  lands  in  dispute,  between  that  territory  and  Ohio.     The 

delegates  refused  the  condition ;  but  another  conventioD  being 

called,  accepted  it,  and  Michigan  was  admiitcd  to  the  Union, 

the  twenty  sixth  state  •  the  original  number,  thirteen,  beiog  now 

exactly  doubled.    The  bouiidarieH  were  extended  on  the  north. 

The  old  parties  were,  during  Mr.  Monroe's  admin isiration. 

broken  up.     From  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Jackson,  it 

was  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  warm  friends 

tnd  bitter  enemies ;  and  at  this  time,  there  arc  those  who  re- 

r-  gard  him  in  his  civil  capacity  as  a  second  Washington,  to 

whom  the  country  is  scarcely  less  indebted  than  to  the  first ; 

.  while  his  opponents  have  pronounced  his  administration  "  a 

calamity  greater  than  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined." 

The  latter  attribute  the  revulsion  of  1837,  from  wliich  the 

country  has  not  yet  recovered,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  nation- 

i-  al  bank,  caused  by  the  hostihty  of  General  Jackson.     Thia 

was  manifested  in  his  Rrst  message  to  congress  in  1830. 

In  1832,  the  direclors  of  the  bank  applied  for  a  renewal  of 

ter.     After  much  debate,  congress  passed,  by  a  con- 

iJerabk  majority,  a  bill  grantitig  their  petition.     This  bill, 


\ 


leral  Jackson  defeated  by  ihi- 
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vehement.  The  debates  in  the  senate  at  that  period,  were  FART  IT. 
exciting  and  attractive  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  room  for  spec-  pebiod  in. 
tators  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  Ladies,  who  assembled  cHir.  it. 
ftnm  every  part  of  the  Union,  were  so  much  fascinated,  that  ^-—i^'*-' 
they  were  oilen  in  waiting  (oree  hours,  m  order  to  secure  seals. 

So  prosperous  had  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  that     1826. 
a  surplus  revenue  had  accumulated.     One  of  the  most  sin-  |3;™imM» 
guUr  facts  of  American  history  4s,  that  this  surplus  revenue    orwipiiw 
was  given  up  to  the  people,  and  distributed  among  the  several 
ttatet,  in   proportion   lo  their  respective    representation  in 
congress.     The  law  to  this  eOert  passed  Jan.  3, 1B36.     The 
payments  were  to  be  made  in  four  instalments.     The  whole 
amount  to  be  thus  divided  was  937,468,859.     Three-fourths 
of  this  amount  was  actually  paid  ;  but  the  pecuniary  revulsion 
occurring,  the  remaining  founh  was  otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  Jackson's  second  term  being  about  toclose,  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  retire.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Van  J^'T" 
Bnren,  who,  during  the  last  four  years,  had,  as  vice-president,  Hi>ru?vi> 
presided  wiih  great  ability  in  the  senate  ;  where,  as  a  leader  pi^JJJJ.^ 
of  the  Jackson  party,  he  had  sat  in  silence,  and  borne  the  ac-  JoIhhod  i^ 
cnsations  and  sneera  of  the  apposition  with  unexampled  self-  "^i™"^ 
possession.     Richard  M.  Johnson  was  made  vice-president. 

After  the  pubUc  money  went  into  the  stale  banks,  facilities 
too  great  before,  were  increased,  whereby  men  might,  by    -g_. 
pledging  their  credit,  possess  themselves  of  money.     A  per-     ^ 
feet  madness  of  speculation  was  now  rife  throughout   the     igST. 
Iimd.     The  good  old  roads  of  honest  industry  were  grass-    MniTTmtvr 
grown,  while  men  were  hurrying  into  fortunes  on  the  steam-  ^^'^^^ 
can  of  speculation.    City  lots  were  the  rage.     The  old  cities 
were  extended  on  paper  to  limits  that  they  will  not  reach  in 
centuries ;  and  new  ones  were  surveyed,  and  some,  where 
deep  waters  flowed,  or  rocky  mountains  rose.    Yet  they  were 
nupped  out,  laid  down  in  regular  city  lots,  and  duly  numbered. 
Ana  such  were  bought  and  sold.     Fortunes  were  made  in 
an  hour,  and  by  a  single  bargain.     This  alarming  state  of 
things,  must,  as  was  well  foreaeen,  have  its  crisis.     It  came 
in  1837. 

Before  this  crisis,  every  one  was  making  money.     Now  all  The  revnl 
were  losing.     Like  a  routed  army,  one  fell  back  upon  another  '™^*^!^ 
■ill  there  was  an  universal  dismay.     A  delegation  of  mer-      ireu. 
chants  from  New  York  went  to  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  tJ?'^^ 
tity.     They  presented  to  the  president  a  memorial  in  which  ofmenlS^ 
tliey  represented,  with  force  and  eloquence,  the  miseries  in  vplfto  ft*- 
which  their  population  were  involved;  and  begged  the  president        Bo's* 
immediately  to  remit  the  regulations  contained  in  the  "  specie 
circular,"  and  to  convene  ^e  national  legislature.     Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  regard  the  occasion  ea  warranting  cither  meas- 
ure, and  rejected  the  petition. 

The  "  specie  circular"  was  »  treaanry  order  issued  in 
163S,  whose  obiea  was  to  secure  the  public  in  the  nle  of 
27 
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1  liinJs,  from  the  effects  of  ihe  speculating  mania;  and  it  required, 

1'  ih:it  specie  should  be  paid  fur  the  government  dues.     'I'his 

hrul  produced  an  effect  lo  take  tlie  gold  and  silver  Tiom  the 

.uits  of  the  banks,  and  carry  it  to  tha  west,  where  speculs- 

rs  paid  it  for  public  lands.     Merchants  were  obliged  lo  pay 

'"  tlie  duties  on  their  imports  in  specie ;  but  where  was  it  lo  b« 
obtained  ?  The  government  would  not  pay  it  out  to  its  credi- 
tors ;  and  a  man  who  had  an  authenticated  demand  against  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  could  not  get  specie,  while,  if 
he  owed,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  in  gold  and  silver.  This 
caused  a  state  of  even  dangerous  esaspcTation  in  the  citiea. 
The  banks  had  been  pressed  to  sustain  their  friends  and 
supporters  till  ihey  had  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence 
in  their  issues,  and  those  of  the  city  of  New  York  only  held 
out  till  the  hope  was  gone  that  something  would  be  done  by 
governinentj  and  then  stopped  specie  payment.  Their  ex- 
ample was  of  necessity  followed  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

'~  'I'he  banks,  where  the  pubUc  funds  were  deposited,  shared 
the  common  fate,  and  the  questions  now  arose  how  was  the 
government  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  what  next 
should  be  done  with  the  public  purse  ?  To  decide  these 
questions  Mr.  Van  Buron  issued  his  proclamation,  convening 
cougTPss,  which  accordingly  met  on  the  1th  of  September. 

In  his  message,  the  pri-'sklent  recommended  a  iiiiide  of 
keeping   Uie   public    money,   which   was   eventually  brouclil 

■  before  congress,  in  what  has  been   called  the  "  sub-treasurv 
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Although  England  had  governed  the  Canadaa  with  great  ^'^RT  it. 
moderatioD,  yet  in  1837  a  party  arose,  who,  claiming  indepen-  ruioo  ih. 
dence,  passed  from  sedition  to  armed  revolt.  A  portion  of  <"<*►■  "■ 
the  American  population  regarded  the  caose  of  the  rcTolters,  ^-^'■v'*-' 
as  that  of  liberty  and  humaa  rights  ;  and,  on  the  frontier,  se- 
cret associations  were  formed  to  aid  them  in  warlike  measnres. 
A  daring  party  of  700,  headed  hy  Van  Bea&selaer  of  New 

York,  took  possession  of  Navy  Island  on  the  British  side  of      

Ni^ara  river,  two  miles  above  the  falls,  and  fortified  it  so  ^^nif^ 
strongly,  as  to  resist  an  attack  of  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  British 
commander.     They  also  hired  the  small  steamboat  Caroline,    J*'^' 
to  bring  roiiDitions  from  the  American  shore.  The  evening  of  the  Attui  of  th« 
day  on  which  she  began  to  ply,  150  armed  men  from  the  Canada   t^*""" 
side,  in  five  boats  with  muffled  oars,  proceeded  to  Schlosser,  cut 
the  Caroline  loose  from  her  moorings,  and  setting  her  on  fire,  let   „     -. , 
her  drift  over  the  falls.     A  man  named  Durfee  was  killed.         iovelted  iii 

A  patent  was,  in  1837,  granted  to  S.  F.  B.  Morse  for  the  ]sa2,pitoD- 
Maonbtic  Tbleokapb  ;  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  bene-  "g^^  j'^'' 
ficial  of  human  inventions.  Mdia  isu. 

The  prerident  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York  both  issued  proclamations  enjoining  strict  neatrality. 
Navy  Island  was  evacuated  ;  and  Van  Rensselaer  arrested  at    **'*■ 
the  suit  of  the  United  Slates.    A  Mr.  M-Leod  was  also  arrested      ^o^ 
and  tried  by  a  United  States  court,  for  the  murder  of  Durfee, 
but  was  acquitted. 

The  census  of  1840,  gave  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  I840> 
the  United  States,  17,068,66a.  ,  Tiie«a™ 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1840,  a  large  majority  was 
given  to  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  whose  social  and 
public  virtues  had  been  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  various  ^^"  ^ 
official  stations  of  a  liKig  and  useful  life.f     The  good  man  uiir.  tsii  u 
loved  hb  (H)untiy,  and  was  pleased  that  his  country  loved  him      "*'*■* 
m  return.     On  the  4th  of  March  he  was  inaugurated  as  pres-    ***'• 
ident  of  the  United  States.      John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was    "^'Slii. 
made  vice-president  at  the  same  time.     Qen.  Harrison's  inau-  "i""  °'  ^' 
gnral  speech  was  long,  and  characteristic  of  the  uprightness    Trier. 
of  his  mind,  and  the  reverential  trust,  with  which  he  reposed 
himself  and  his  country  upon  the  Great  Supreme.     From  the 
capitol  he  went  to  the  presidential  mansion.    Thousands  flocked 
around  him  with  congratulations  and  proffers  of  service,  whose 
sincerity  he  was  not  prone  to  doubt,  for  he  was  himself  En- 
core.    The  sunsliine  of  public  favor  thus  fell  too  brightly  upon 
a  head,  white  with  the  frosts  of  age.     His  health  failed,  and    April  *■ 
he  expired  just  a  month  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  Ht^ioa. 

Mr,  Tyler,  by  the  constitution,  became  president  on  the  de-  j,^  .^ji^ 
cease  of  the  incumbent.  He  repaired  to  Washington,  took  luocMdt. 
the  oath  of  office,  and  issued  an  address,  as  agreeable  to  the 

Ktriotic  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  the  appointment  of  a    if^gn^ 
y  of  public  fasting,  subsequentiy  made,  was  to  their  reli-       b*t- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Y  affairs  were  at  thb  period,  the  atl-erciting  topic. 

iTlie  Whig  party  were  opposed   to  Mr.  Van   Buren's  Inde- 

1  pendent  Treasury,  and  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank, — modified. 

I  however,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  public  revenue.     Thej 

I  believed  that  such  ii  bank  would  be  moie  convenieDt  and 

c  economical  to  the  govemment, — and  that  it  nould  at  the 

I  same  time,  facilitale  the  business,  and  promote  the  prosperity 

I  of  t!ie  country,  over  which,  it  was  the  government's  duty,  as 

1  they  maintained,  to  exercise  H  parentaJ  care ;  and    they  as- 

I  serted  thnt  the  attempt  to  bring  back  a  specie  circulation  w<is 

I  dangerous  experiineDl  upon  the  currency. 

The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 

I  any  connection  of  government  with  banks,  or  with  the  moiic- 

I  tary  ofimrs  of  individuals,  was  foreign  to  its  purposes,  and 

I  cmbarros-sing  to  its  operations ;  and  that  experience  had  ahown 

:  a  fruitful  source  of  bribery  and  corruption.     To  aiojd 

vils,  they  believed  that  the  govemment  should  keep  ila 

wn  money,  maintaining  its  value,  by  operating  wilh  ^pi'cie 

I  itself,  not  with  its  representiitive. 
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uiomalouB  poutioa  of  having  the  two  great  politick  parties  part  it. 
both  asainst  him.  By  a  third  veto,  he  hindered  the  passage  of  pikiod  ui. 
a  TariffBill.  A  law  to  modify  the  existing  Tariff  was,  however,  ™"-  '• 
passed  on  the  30th  of  August.  The  able  cabinet  selected  by  '•^'v^.' 
Harrison  bad  all  remainea  in  office  up  to  the  period  of  the  Jf-^i^' 
second  veto,  when  all  resigned  except  Mr.  Webster,  themaksaituni 
secretary  of  state.  His  country  needed  him  in  the  office,  ^yl^jo 
imd  remainine,  he  found  occasion  to  render  her  essential  ser-  A  T»Sr  btii 
vice  pited- 

In  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  former  years, 
many  merchants  had  been  obliged  to  teil  in  business.  Con- 
1,'reas  now  passed  a  Bankrupt  Law,  uniform  in  its  action  ^^^"^ 
throughout  the  states,  by  which,  on  the  surrender  of  their  l^w 
property  to  their  creditors,  bankrupts  could  be  free  from  the 
legal  disabilities  of  past  debt.  This  act  having  served  its 
temporary  purpose,  and  no  doubt  given  rise  to  many  frauds, 
was  afterwards  repealed. 

In  the  unwarrantable  stretch  of  credit  which  had  existed, 
states  over-zealous  for  internal  improvement  had  partici- 
pated ;  and  when  the  revulsion  came,  some  of  these  found 
themselves  unable,  without  direct  taxation,  (to  which  the  rulers 
dared  not  promptly  resort,)  to  meet  their  engagements ;  and 
the  holders  of  their  bonds,  many  of  whom  were  foreigners, 
could  not  obtain  the  interest  when  due.  These  states  were 
said  to  have  repudiated  their  bonds,  and  this  repudiation  for  Repodia- 
a  time  cast  great  obloquy  upon  the  whole  nation.  With  re-  ™- 
turning  prosperity,  however,  these  states  resume  payment ;  and 
it  is  believed,  that  no  such  thing  as  an  actual  repudiation  of  a 
just  debt  will  be  permanently  made  by  any  state. 

The  old  Unites  States  ^nk,  after  having  been  refused  a 
charter  by  the  general  government,  received  one  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.     'Hie  president,  Nicholas  Biddle,  the 
Kapoleon  of  finance,  did  much  to  sustain  the  struggling  mer-  piiiura'af 
chants   of   the   cities,  by  great  foreign   operations;    but   at  ^^^P- 
length  going  beyond   his    depth,   he  and   his   bank   failed. 
Many  banks  and  commercial   houses  were   involved  in  the       . 
ruin ;  and  many  widows,  orphans,  and  others,  lost  their  whole 
fbrtuoes. 

A  disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  England    «ajn 
had  long  existed  in  regard  to  the  North-Eaatem  boundary.  Ainbonm 
Much  excitement  prevailed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Maine     T?^^^ 
andNewBrunswick,— regions  adjoining  the  disputed  line. — and  the  Vnitai 
measures  were  taken  on  each  aide,  which  threatened  war.  ,^^f^ 
Lord  Ashburton  was  sent  from  England  as  a  special  envoy  to 
settle  this  dispute ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  great  diplomatic 
ability,  arranged  with  him  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  by  which  '  <mZtS^ 
the  important  question    of  the  Nortb-Esstem    boundary  is 
finally  and  amicably  settled. 

Serious  riots  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1844  in  Philadelphia, 
ney  grew  out  <rf  a  jealonsy  on  the  part  of  natire  Ameri- 
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C'tn  Protestiknts,  Ibat  the  foreign  Romnn  Catholic  population 
inknded  to  gain  the  uontrol  of  tne  common  schools,  and  change 
the  established  order  of  instruction,  especiully  in  regard  to 
thu  use  of  the  Bcriplures.  The  Na^ve  American  ^rty  at- 
tempted to  hold  a  meeting  for  debate  in  Kensington,  a  suburb 

,.  of  Philfldelphia,  inhabited  by  Irish  Catholics.  These  assaulted 
the  Niiiivcs  with  brickbats  and  other  missiles,  thus  beginning 
tlial  violation  of  law,  by  which  eveatually  they  Buffered  so 
severely. 

Law  once  violated,  confusion  and  anarchy  prevailed.  Fire- 
arms were  used  on  both  sides.  The  governor  repaired  to  ih« 
scene  of  action,  and  bodies  of  the  military,  with  fie1d~-piec«s, 
were  stationed  in  the  streets.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day 
that  order  was  restored.     Thirty  dwelling-houses,  a  convent, 

0,  and  three  churches  were  burned.  Fourteen  persons  had  been 
killed  and  forty  wounded.  These  disgraceful  scenes  were  re- 
newed on  the  7th  of  June.     The  governor  called  out  5.000  <rf 

t'  the  military,  and  at  this  time  60  persons  were  either  killed  or 

"■  wounded. 

Rhode  Island  dow  became  the  theatre  of  an  attempt  to  set 
aside  existing  authorities.  The  "  suffrage  party,"  by  whom 
it  was  made,  did  not,  however,  regard  the  matter  in  this  light. 
Thcv  formed,  though  by  illegal  assemblies,  what  they  consid- 
a  constitution  for  the  state ;  and  then  proceeded  to  eleet 
r  it  a  governor  (Mr.  Dorr)  and  members  for  a  legislnlure. 
r  opponents,  called  the  "law  and  order"  party, 


three  distinguished  gentlemen — Com.  Kennon,  David  Gardiner,  PART  iv. 
Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  vii^l  Maxcy,— besides  Bcveral  of  the  crew,  f».iod  iu. 

An  alarming  tendency  to  anarchy  has  been  experienced  in  the    <'^^'-  *- 
anti-rent  dbturbances  in  the  state  of  New  York,     In  the  early  -■^'^f^*^ 
history  of  this  state  we  have  seen,  that  under  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, certain  settlers  received  patents  of  considerable  por- 
tions of  land,— of  which  that  of  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  most  (Hgn,„,,„ 
eitensive,— comprehending  the  greater  part  of  Albany  and  HTckMa. 
Rensselaer  counties.      These  lands  were  divided  into  farms     bru^' 
containing  from  180  to  100  acres,  and  leased  in  perpetuity,  oo 
■  lie  following  conditions.     The  tenant  must  each  year  pay  to 
the  landlord  a  quantity  of  wheat,  from  22^  bushels  to  10,  with 
four  fat  fowls  and  a  day's  service  with  horses  and  wagon.     If 
the  tenant  sold  his  lease,  the  landlord  was  entitled  to  one- 
quarter  of  the  purchase-nioney.     The  '•  patrooa"  was  also  en- 
titled to  certain  privileges  on  all  water-power,  and  a  right  to 

In  process  of  time,  the  teuants  began  to  consider  these  Wal 
conditions  as  anti-republican,— a  relic  of  feudal  tyranny.     The 
excellent  Stepheii  Van  Rensselaer,  who  came  into   posses- 
sion of  the  patent  in  1785,  had,  in  the  kindness  of  his  nature,    ^aan 
omitted  to  exact  his  legal  rights  ;  and  $200,000  back  rent  had  swiiiignVin 
accrued,— which  he,  dying  in  1840,  appropriated  by  will.    The  •^™''" 
tenants  murmured  when  called  on  to  pay  it,  and  sheriSs,  in    Joae  w. 
attempting  to  execute  legal  precepts,  were  forcibly  resisted. 
An  ineffectual  attempt  to  put  down  these  disorders  was  made    1841. 
on  the  part  of  the  state  authorities,  by  a  military  movement,  "^^'^' 
called  in  derision  "  the  Heldeberg  war."  Wu." 

In  the  summer  of  1844,  the  anti-rent  disturbances  broke  out 
with  great  violence  in  the  eastern  towns  of  Rensselaer,  and  on    1844. 
the  Livingston  manor,  in  Columbia  county.     Extensive  associ-  ^^i^j'u 
ations  were  formed  by  the  anti-renters  to  resist  the  laws.  They    fidiuu. 
kept  armed  and  mounted  bands,  disguised  as  Indians,  scouring 
the  country ;  and  the  traveller  as  he  met  them,  issuing  from 
80me  dark  wood,  with  their  hideous  masks  and  gaudy  calicoes, 
was  required,  on  penalty  of  insult,  to  say,  "  Down  with  the 
rent."     These  lawless  rangers  forcibly  entered  houses,  took 
men  from  their  homes,  and  tarred  and  feathered,  or  otherwise 
maltreated  them.     In  Rensselaer  county,  at  noonday,  a  man  ^PiJ^IL'** 
was  killed  where  about  50  "Indians"  were  present.— some  of 
whom  were  afterwards  arraigned,  when  they  swore  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  murder.     Sometimes  1,000  of  these  dis- 
guised anarcuists  were  assembled  in  one  body.     Similar  dis- 
turbances occurred  in  Delaware  county.     At  length  Steele,  a  "^'j*!!'^ 
deputy -sheriff,  was  murdered  in  the  execution  of  bis  official      mn 
duty,  and  his  murderers  were  apprehended. 

Ueanwiiile  Silas  Waiairr  was  chosen  governor  of  tbe  state.  i§.16. 
Much  does  his  country  owe  him  for  the  wisdom  and  firmness  ^'^ 
of  the  measures  by  which  public  order  was  restored.  On  the  meuum 
37tb  of  August  he  proclaimed  the  connty  of  Delaware  in  a 
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\  state  of  insurrection.     Re^olttte  men  were  made  sheriffs,  and 

itipcicnt  miliiiiry  aid  afforded  ibem.     Leading  anti^renten 

>re  taken,  brouiibt  to  trial,  and  imprisoned.     Tl]e  morderers 

p  of  Steele  were  conderaaed  to  deatli,— but  their  punishment  WM 

commuted  to  that  of  perpetual  confinement. 

On  the  27th  of  Jan.  1847,  Oov.  Young,  the  successor  of 
^Ir,  Wright,  by  bis  proclamation,  released  from  the  state's 
irisun  the  whole  number,  eighteen,  who  had  been  committed 
or  anti-rent  offences.  There  has  been  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
I  these  troubles  in  Columbia  county. 

1  congress,  Marcb  3d,  1845,  an  act  was  passed  admitting 
states  into  the  Union,— /ova,  its  western  boundnry  the 
'  Dcs  Moines,  and  Florida,  comprising  the  east  and  weal 
I  parts,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  cession. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  impostures  of  the  age  is  that 

I  cnlled  "  Mormoniam."     The  leader,  Joseph  Smith,  was  nn  ob- 

re,  uneducated  man,  of  Now  England  origin.     Under  pre- 

Ij  tcnce  of  special  revelation,  he,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 

1  Mahomet,  produced  the  stereotype  plates  of  the  "  Book  of 

I'  Mormon,"  by  whicli  he  persuaded  numbers,  that  be  was  th« 

*T-.'d  founder  of  a  new  religion,  which  was  to  give  to  his 

"  'IS  the  same  pre-eminence  over  all  otber  people,  as  the 

li  d  over  the  Genliies.     His  peculiar  code  is  as  yet  31 

■  '(Hid,  but  there  is  little  room  to  doubt,  that  it  gives  his 

s  liberty  to  commit  every  crime.      Like  the  sy.st.'ms  of 

a  which  prevail  in  France,  and  have  been  iiilempted 

a  this  country,  Mormonism  degrades  and  demor.ilizcs  women. 
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n  Illitiois,  and  their  city,  which  had  contained  not  less  ^art  it. 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  whs  descrt«d,  and  thev  were  wending  ruioo  in. 
their  way  to  a  region  beyond  the  Rooky  Mountains,  Yet  their  '""■  *'■ 
numbers  were  still  such,  that  they  furnished,  in  the  spring  of  --'"v-^,' 
1846.500volunteers,— who  were  conducted  by  Col.  Allen  and  '^^J^"^" 
Lieat.  Smith  to  Santa  P^,  and  afterwards  joined  Gen.  Kear-  aom  isivi 
oey.  The  Mormons  are, now  settled  in  tlie  gi'eat  valley  of  .HjiA^i) 
Upper  California,  near  the  Salt  Lake  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  nemoie  m* 
that  the  evils  which  they  have  suffered,  will  lead  them  to  csiifomi*. 
abandon  their  errors.  Theirs  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  They 
clum  that  their  religion  has  its  foundation  in  ChrisUanity ; 
and  they  may  hereafter  be  led  to  examine  and  conform  to  ita 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Texu Mexico. — Caows  of  AnacxntioD  sad  the  Mexican  Wtr. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  French  adventurer  La  ^^''^r'-^S^ 
discovered  Texas.  On  account  of  his  discovery,  the  French  coicmd 
chiimed  the  country  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  forming  a  part  of  Tbm*. 
Louisiana.  The  Spaniards  of  Mexico  remonstrated,  and  sent 
ihitber  an  armed  force,  but  the  French  had  already  dispersed. 
The  first  effectual  settlement  in  Texas  was  that  of  San  Antonio  1693. 
de  Bexar,  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1692.  A  few  missionary  (,J3SJ^. 
stations  were  subsequently  established. 

But  the  Mexican  authorities  seemed  not  so  desirous  to  oc- 
cupy this  country,  as  to  keep  it  a  desolate  waste,  that  thus  an 
impassable  barner  might  be  maintained  between  them  and 
their  Anglo-American  neighbors.  Thb  desire  to  avoid  con- 
tact by  means  of  an  intervening  desert,  was  so  stronffly  felt 
by  the  Mexicans,  even  in  1847,  as  to  break  off  negotiations  for 
peace,  when  Gen.  Scott  was  at  the  gates  of  their  capital  with  a 
victorious  army.  The  aversion  thus  manifested,  the  Mexicans  at 
first  derived  from  their  mother  country.  At  the  time  when  Mex- 
ico was  colonized,  Spain  stood  at  the  head  of  Roman  Catholic  igthean- 
countriea, — regarding  all  heretics  in  exterminating  abhorrence,  '"f- 
and  cutting  them  off  by  the  inquisition  and  the  sword.  As  the 
Reformation  proceeded,  England,  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  '^^17!°' 
took  the  lead  of  Protestant  nations.  But  while  we,  mingling 
with  the  world,  changed,— Mexico,  shut  up,  retained  her  native 
aversions ;  and  these,  coupled  with  the  national  pride  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Spanish  character,  may  be  marked  <u  thefint  and 
predifpoting  tauie  of  the  late  Mexican  tear. 

Mexico  as  a  colony  belonged  not  so  much  to  the  Spanish  Trrumrot 
nation,  as  to  the  Spanish  kings  ;  and  they  governed  and  man-  *^^^^ 
aged  It  by  their  viceroys,  regardless  of  the  well-bemg  of  the 
people,— but  merely  as  an  estate  to  bring  them  money ;  yet. 
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y  any  methods  by  which  the  mother  country  might  be  ri- 
l.     Hence,  while  the  mines  were  industriously  wrought,  bo 
I  permitted  to  the   Mexicans;  nor  might  they 
T  the  silkworm,  or  plant  the  olive  or  the  vine.     But  after 
w  that   the  English  .colonics,   less  oppresseii    than 
,  had  revolted,  and  were   likely  to  establish    their 
independence,  she  moderated  hur  rigor,  so  as  to  allow  some 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  but  under  severe  duties  and  re- 
atriotiona.     Thus, -kept  from  the  meana  of  improvement,  Mei- 
oremdned  unchanged.    After  Ferdinand  VII,  had,  id  1810. 
|~  fallen  with    the   Spanish  nation  under  the  power  of   Napo- 
leon, the  Mexicans  revolted.     But  the  people  were  not  uui- 
t*'d  ; — and  after  the  bloody  war  of  eight  years,  called  the  first 
evolution,   the    royalists   prcvmled.      The   second   revolution 
vtLS  begun  in  1821,  by  the  Mexi<;an  general  Ititrbidb.     Ud- 
ter  him  the  Uexicans  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke.     But  he 
•  made  himself  a  monarch.     The  people  wished  for  a  republic; 
1  and  ihey  deposed  Ilurbide,  banished,  and  on  bis  return  con- 
'  duraned  and  eieouted  him. 

Another  leader  arose,— Santa  Asna.— who  has  proved  him- 
self one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  present  day.     In 
1S24,  ^federal  txmititulion  was  formed  under  his  auspices,  br 
°  which  Mexico,  like  our  republic,  was  divided  into  Btatea,  mtli 
eai'li  a  le^slature,  and  over  the  wholn  a  general  government. 

In   1803,   the  United  States,  in  purchasing  Louisiuna  of 
France,  obtained  with  it  the  disputed  claim  to  Texas ;  but  in 
9.  they  ceded  it  by  treaty  to  Spain  oa  a  part  of  I 
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tional  laws  or  be  rooted  out.      Here  wen  town  the  seeds  of  ^*RT  l* 
Jvture  war;  for  these  heretics  were  the  brothers  of  American  feklod   in 
utizens,  and,  though  eipatriated,  they  were  children-bom  of  the    oair.  it. 
republic. — Further  jealousies  arose  from  fufele  attempts  at  in-  ^-^-v^^ 
dependence,  which  were  made  by  a  few  of  the  settlers  in  the    **?''• 
neighborhood  of  Nacogdoches,  and  from  proposiUons  made  on     doniu"" 
the  part  of  the  United  States  ^vemment  to  purchase  Tejas.     ""■" 
In  whatever  was  done,  the  Mexicans  fancied  some  plot  against 
them,  in  which  the  American  nadon  at  large  was  concerned. 
They  even  surmised  that  the  settlers  in  Texas  were  sent  but  as 
a  corer  to  a  concealed  purpose  of  the  American  authorities  to 
take  their  territory,  and  destroy  their  nationality. 

Texas,  under  the  constitution  of  1824,  was  united  in  one 
state  with  the  neighboring  province  of  Coahuila.     The  Spanish  .aBan. 
Mexicans  of  this  province  outvoted  and  pursued  an  oppressive  fit„  w,r> 
policy  against  the  Teiaos.    Stephen  F.  Austin  was  sent  by  about  io.ood 
them  to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  petition  against  these  grievances,  m  tsiu  m 
and  for  the  privilege  of  forming  Texas  into  a  separate  state.  *)',|L'^he' 
The  Mexican  congress  treated  him  with  neglect.     He  wrote  aReraiuUaib) 
letter  to  the  Texans,  advising  them  at  all  events  t«  proceed  in 
forming  a  separate  state  government.     The  party  in  Texas 
opposed  to  Austin,  sent  back  his  letter  to  the  Mexican  authori-  ^J^"g""1 
ties,— who  made  him  prisoner  as  he  was  returning,  sent  bim    s»iiaio> 
back  to  Mexico,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 

Meanwhile  Santa  Anna,  ambitious  and  crafty,  though  with 
seeming  simplicity,  subverted  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  in 
the  name  of  Uberty,  made  himself  the  military  tyrant  of  the 
Hezicaus.     They  would  better  bear  this,  if  he  employed  their 
force  against  the  Anglo-Americans ;  and  he  sent  General  Cos 
into  Texas,  to  place  the  civil  rulers  theTe,in  subjection  to  the 
military.     Meantime  Austin  returned,  and  was  placed  at  the     |S3t(, 
head  of  a  central  committee  of  safety.     Appeals  were  made  "^"^  ^' 
through  the  press  to  the  Teian  people,  and  arrangements  set      ^ 
on  foot  to  raise  men  and    money.     Adventurers   from  the 
American  states  came  to  their  aid.     The  object  of  the  Texans 
at  this  time  in  preparing  for  war,  was,  to  join  a  Mexican  par^ 
now  in  aims  against  the  military  usurpation  of  Santa  Amis, 
and  thus  to  mamtain  the  constitution  of  1824. 

The  Lexington  of  the  Texan  revolution,  was  Gonialei.  ^Jj^,*f 
Mexican  forces  had  been  sent  to  that  place  to  demand  a  Geld-  Oonuin. 
piece.  The  Texans  attacked  and  drove  them  from  the  ground  r^l^"^ 
with  loss.  Santa  Anna  bad  now  caused  the  fortresses  of  Tuu  mm 
Goliad,  and  the  Alamo,  or  citadel  of  Bexar,  to  be  strongly  for- 
tified ;  the  latter  being  the  headquarters  of  General  Cos.  ^^ 
The  Texans  on  the  8th  of  October,  took  Ooliad  with  valuable  tmui  ■ 
munitions.     On  the  28th,  they  obtained  a  victory  near  Bexar.      ^^"^ 

Texan  delegates,  November  S2d,  met  in  convention  at  St. 
Felipe,  and  established  a  provisional  government. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  their  forces,  under  General  Bur- 
leson took,  after  a  bloody  siege  and  a  violent  stni^le,  tiie 
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\  strong  fortress  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  dty  of  Bexar ;    Geaam. 

"   i  find  his  anny  were  made  prisoners,  and  not  a  Mexicoti 

iruia  remained.     But  Santa  Anna,  ever  active  and  alert,  was 

Y  gathering  his  forces ;  and  in  February,  1836,  was  approaching 

with  eOOO  men. 

Unhappily,  divisions  now  prevailed  in  the  Texan  counsels. 
I   while  the  small  and  insufScient  garrison  of  the  Alamo  waa 
bt  attacked    by  this    powerful    array,    headed    by   a  man  who 
'  added  to  the  smoothness  of  the  tiger,  his  fierceness  and  cra- 
elty.     Tmvis,  who  commanded,  bad  only  150  men.     Thev 
fought  all  one  bloody  night,  until  he  fell  and  all  the  garrison 
it  seven  ; — and  they  were  slain,  while  crying-  forquarter! 
Meantime  a  Texan  convention  had  assembled  at  Washington. 
L  the  Bnuos,  which,  on  the  2d  of  March,  nECLARED  tNoa- 
!NUGNCE.     They  had  desired,  said  the  delegates,  to  unite  with 
cir  Mexican  brethren  in  support  of  the  constitution  of  1624. 
it  in  vain.      Now    appeiiling  to  the  world    for  the   neces- 
sities of  their  GOadition,  tliey  declared   themselves  an    !:(□■■ 
pcs'DENT  Repoblic,  and  committed  their  cause  to  tbe  Sdprbhk 
I  Arbiter  of  nations. 

Colonel  Fanning  commanded  at  Goliad.  He  had  besought 
the  Texan  authorities  to  reinforce  him ;  and  he  bad  been  di- 
rected by  them  to  abandon  his  post,  and  save  hb  garrison  by 
I  retreat.*  The  Mexicans,  by  their  superior  force,  overpowered 
rrendercd  on  condition  tjiat  he  and  his  mi'n  should 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  Santa  Anna  ordered  their 
;  and  four  hundred  unarmed  and  unresistiny;-  men. 
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and  influence  in  their  favor.  Aa  Supreme  Ruler  of  Mexico,  part  lY. 
be,  br  &  treaty,  aclmowtedged  their  independence,  and,  al-  rEicoo  in. 
lowed  their  western  boundary  to  be  the  Rio  Qrande.  This  o"^-  "- 
treaty  was  subsequently  disavowed  by  Mexico,  it  being  made  ^-^•v^t^ 
while  Santa  Ansa  was  a  prisoner.  Although  the  United  ^^^^' 
States,  England,  and  other  powers  acltnowlSged  the  inde-  c"Ji5 "' 
pendence  of  Texas,  yet  Mexico,  through  all  her  changes  of  stMmrfr- 
rolera  ever  claimed  the  country,  and  occasionally  sent  troops  TeiiS'i^Lic- 
tn  renew  the  war  by  predatory  excursions.  The  Texans  in  FKiiTod 
1841,  sent  under  McLeod  a  party  of  300,  who  were  partly  ini849.)' 
Americans,  to  take  possession  of  Santa  F^,  the  capital  of  New  1841. 
Mexico,  that  city  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bio  Grande,  g^f ' '"' 
These  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Mexicans,  and  treated  with 
great  cruelty. 

Santa  Anna  meantime  procured  himself  to  be  sent  by  the 
Texans  to  the  IT.  Stat«s,  where  he  so  far  gained  President  Jack- 
son's favor,  as  to  be  sent  by  him  to  Menco.  Then  turning  his 
back  npon  those  he  had  been  deceiving,  be  paid  his  court  to  * 
the  Mexicans,  by  disavoiving  all  his  treaties  and  promises,  and 
entering  upon  a  course  of  hostility  to  Anglo-Americans.  |.?^ii" 

Qen.  Woll,  sent  by  him  to  mvade  Texas,  took  Bexar.  A  The  ituok 
Texan  army  was  collected,  who  were  full  of  zeal  to  carry  the  *"'  *"" 
war  into  Mexico.  After  various  disappointments,  and  the  re- 
turn of  most  of  their  volunteers,  a  party  of  300  crossed  the  Rio 
Orande,  and  proceeding  to  Mier,  they  attacked  it ;  and  al- 
though opposed  by  five  times  their  force,  they  fought  th«r 
way  into  tlie  heart  of  the  place.  They  killed  and  wounded 
double  their  whole  number,  when,  although  they  had  lost  only 
8S  men,  they  capitulated.*  Although  these  prisoners  were 
treated  badly,  yet  tbeir  romantic  history  shows  that  the  Mex- 
ican character  and  feelings  had  somewhat  improved  since  the 
massacres  of  the  Alamo  and  Goliad. 

Texas  early  made  application  to  be  received  into  the  Amer- 
ican Union.     Oen.  Jackson  objected, — and   afterwards   Mr. 
Van  Buren, — on  the  ground  of  existing  peaceful  relations  with 
Mexico,  and  the  unsettled  boundary  of  Texas.     Mr.  Tyler 
brought  forward  the  proposition.      It  was  lost  in  congress. 
But  the  mass  of  the  American  people  were  in  favor  of  Annexation, 
as  was  made  manifest  when  it  became  the  test  question  at  the    1844. 
presidential  election  in  1844.     The  Whig  candidates  for  presi-  ^f^^nt* 
dent  and  vice-president  were  Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Fre-  ^  ?tJ?''^ 
Ungbuysen,  who  were  opposed  to  immediate  annexation  ;  and  vioa-p.,  d. 
the  Democratic  were  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  "oPpi"' 
who  were  pledged  in  its  favor.     The  latter  were  elected  ;  and    1840. 
<ni  the  4th  of  March,  1844,  tbey  were  duly  inaiu|urated.     Af-    'J^^"- 
ter  the  election,  and  before  the  inauguration,  Texas  was  an-      mad. 

*  They  were,  uye  Gen.  Gieea,  iu  hia  Journal  er  the  Expedition,  be- 
tiajred  ialo  the  surrendsr  by  Fisher,  their  leader,  who  had  loat  hii  mind 
Iff  a  suiuhDt  woQDd.  Green  aaya  this  party  oT  300  killed  aitd  womded 
SDO  af  the  Moiicani  at  Hier. 
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I ; — Mr,  Calhoun,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  Messrs.  Tan 
t  and  Henderson,  on  llic  part  of  Texas,  having  previous- 
ly negotiated  llie  treaty  at  Washington.     Mr.  Calboun  waa 
k  especially  moved  by  fears  that  England  was  about  to  gain  con- 
trol of  Texas  for  the  purpose  of  eicluding  slaveiy. 

'^n  the  28th  of  February,  congress  passed  the  joint  retoiutiat 
mei  Texas, — her  authorities  and  people  consenting^,  and  the 
following  conditions  observed  :  Ist.  All  questions  of  Doundary 
to  be  settled  by  the  United  States ;  2d,  Teias  to  give  up  her 
hai  hors,  magazines,  lie,  but  to  retain  her  funds  and  her  debts, 
'  and,  until  their  discharge,  her  unappropriated  lands  ;  3d.  Ad- 
■'  diiional  new  states,  not  exceeding  four,  may  be  formod,  iMfA 
slavery,  if  south  of  lat.  36^,  but  if  north,  wicfantl. — The  Mexi- 
can minister  at  Washington,  Senor  Almonte,  who  had  before 
announced  that  Mexico  would  declare  war  if  Texas  were  an- 
nexed, now  gave  notice,  that  since  America  had  consummat«d 
"  the  most  unjust  act  recorded  in  history,"  negotiations  were 
at  an  end. 

The  Americans  had.  on  their  part,  cause  of  complaint  against 

Mexico.    She  had  bwnan  unjust  and  bjurious  neighbor.    Such 

had  been  the  unredressed  wrongs  of  person  ana  property  to 

which  American  citizens  had  been  subjected  in  Mexico,  that 

'    had  she  not  been  a  weaker  nation  and  a  sister  republic,  war 

(aid  have  resulted  during  Jackson's  administration.     Mr.  Van 

u-cn  recommended  raea.Kures  leading  to  war ; — when  the  Mei- 

legotiation.      In  1830  a  treaty  was  made,  by 

h  they  agreed  to  pay  large  indemnities  to  American  suffer- 

_l>is  treaty  was  modiHed  in  1843,  but  its  stipulations 


Scnoi  Pena  y  Pena,  he  gave  private  assurances  that  he  would  P*^T  IT. 
riioeive  a  special  commiseioner  to  treat  respecting  Texas  ;  but  rujoo  ni. 
'.he  American  govennnent,  he  said,  must  first  withdrBiff  a  ■=■*'-  '■■ 
fleet  with  which  they  menaced  Vera  Cruz.     Thia  was  done,      '-^'•^"•^ 

The  ancient  aversion  of  the  Mexicans  had  been,  by  the 
annexaUon,  wrought  into  jealousy  and  fierce  revenge;  and 
he  who  moat  vilified  the    Americans,  and  the  loudest  bhiB> 
tered  for  war,  was  most   the  popular  favorite.     Such  was 
Parbdes,  by  whose  party  Herrera  was  denounced  as  a  trai- 
tor for  suspected  intercourse  with  the  foes  of  tbe  oatjon.     He 
was  still  struggling  for  his  place,  when  Mr.  SUdell,  seat  by 
Mr.  Polk,  arrived  in  Meiico,  and  demanded  to  be  received,  ji^'i^ii 
Herrera  rejected  bis  mission  on  the  ground  that  the  Ameri-    nv«ci«i. 
can  government  had  sent  him  as  an  envoy  to  settle  the  whole 
difference    between  the  two  nations,  and  not  as  a  commis-     Dca.ag. 
sioner  to  consider  merely   the   Teian  question.      He    had  m  Meucu" 
brought  the  American  account- book,  when  it  had  been  pro- 
posed   by  the  Mexicans    to    settle  such    items    only  a    ap-    t84e> 
peared  upon  their  own.     Herrera,  even  with  this  rejection,  was    ^l*^^ 
not  found  violent  enough  to  please  the  Mexicans,  and  they  muie  preii- 
liuiplaced  him  and  elevated  Paredes.     Mr.  SUdell  remained  at     ''^"*'' 
■hiliipa  until  March,  when  he  made,  as  directed,  overtures  for 
peace  to  Paredes,  which  were,  of  course,  rejected.     The  na-  ''^of  MSrcii" 
ture  of  bis  then  unopened  instructiaai,  since  made  public,  seem   Ht.  sjiavJi 
to  show  that  the  government  was  not  awsre  of  the  bitter  bos-   pmupurii., 
tility  of  the  Mexican  mind.     Mr.  Slidell  was  to  ofier  money, 
for  a  peaceable  boundary  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  cession 
of  Califurnia.  184$> 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1846,  the  United  States  Senate    jan.  ib. 
ratified  a  treaty  with  China,  which  had  been  there  negotiated    ^jJI^ 
between  Mr.  Cushing,  the  American  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

Obeoon. — ^While  such  wae  the  aspect  of  Mexican  affaire,  a 
difficulty  arose  between  tbe  United  States  and  England  re- 
specting  the   northern   boundary  of   Oregon ;    bo£  nations 
cWning  the  extensive  portion  of  that  country  north  of  the    itm, 
Columbia  river  to  the  Russian  settlements.     The  full  stale-  <^^  ^'Si 
ment  of  the  claims  on  either  side,  b  long  and  intricate ;  but  coiumtai, 
there  is  no  contradiction  made  to  the  facts,  that  the  Columbia  ''^^^^y^' 
river  and  its  viranity  belongs  to  the  Americans  by  right  of  the  nama  of  ma 
discovery  made  in  1792,  by  Captain  Grey  of  Boston  and  by     ""*'■' 
the  exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  government,  made  in   the  years    1804—6.     John 
Jacob  Astor  of  New  York,  founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  in  1811.     The  first  house  on  its  waters,  was, 
however,  established  on   Lewis  river,  by  the   Missouri  Fur 
Company,  in  1808.     The  Rocky  mountains  which  divide  Or©* 
gon  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  although  generally  con* 
tinuouB  and  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  16,000  feel^ 
have  yet  leuarkable  opemnga ;  the  most  aingolar  of  which.  !■ 
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I  the  South  Pttss,  in  Int.  42°  30',  which  Colonel  Fremont,  who 
ored  it  in  1812,  describes  as  being  in  ascent  no  steeper 
I  than  the  Capitol  Hill  at  Washington. 

In  co[ise()uence  of  complaints  made  by  American  settlers, 
I  Congress  passed  an  act,  April  16,  1846,  that  a  joint  occapa- 
I  tion  with  England  of  the  disputed  Uiritory,  formerly  agreed 
I  to,f  must  after  a  year  cease. 

This  difficulty  with  England  became  so  serious  hs  to  threat- 

!n  war.     It  was,  however,  compromised  by  a  treaty  negotia- 

I  ted  at  Washington  between  Mr.  Packenham,  the  Brilisb  Min- 

I  isler,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Secretary,— which 

:es  the  northern  boundary  of  Oregon,  the  line  of  Int.  49 

;  but  gives  to  the  British  the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Isl' 

I  and,  and  rights  to  the  joint  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river. 


CIIAPTRR    AMI. 

Mexican  War. — Arm;  of  Occupalion. 

I.  Tatlor  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Jan.  13,  1848. 
I  to  lake  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Perhaps  the 
e,  in  giving  this  order,  ar,nped  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
I  ShdL'll,t  that  ''the  desire  of  the  government  {for  peace)  will  be 
1  taken  for  timidity.     The  most  extravagant  pretences  will  Li- 


K. 
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»  p&rty  of  mounted  Uezican  marauders  called  ranchcroa.  f^RT  T' 
Thej  named  him  that  he  had  reached  the  limits  of  Texas,  nuoom. 
and  that  to  advance  further  would  be  regarded  by  the  oHiP-m. 
Mexicans  as  invaaion.  On  the  26th,  the  army  reached  Point  "-^"v^to' 
Isabel,  a  amaU  Mexican  seaport,  sometimes  called,  from  the  jg^^, 
bay  OD  which  it  stands,  Brazos  St.  lago.  The  Mexican  an-  (Harcb  it. 
thorities  in  leaving  this  place  had  set  it  on  fire ;  but  Taylor  i^,"v^luui 
with  exertion  saved  most  of  the  buildings.  The  place  was  *"■  sijij'" 
important  to  him,  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  this  must  be  ^hiie  w^ 
the  depot  for  his  storea.  Leaving  them  here,  with  450  men  ■""'"iS^'J' 
under  Major  Munroe,  he  advanced,  and  took  post  at  the  mouth  eo  but  war.) 
of  the  Rio  Grande  oppowle  to  Matamoras.  Here  batteries 
were  soon  erected  by  the  Mexicans,  pointing  at  his  camp.  This  Hiich  u, 
be  intrenched,  and  immediately  commenced  a  fort,  whose  guns  Mcamp*'" 
threatened  the  heart  of  the  city.  Yet  Gen.  Taylor  was  stnctly  j,;*2SSS. 
courteous  to  all.  He  bad  come,  in  peace,  be  said,  to  protect 
Texas,  not  to  invade  Mexico ;  but  if  attacked,  be  should  know 
how  to  defend  himself. 

This  attack  he  had  hourly  reason  to  expect.     Faredes  had 
put  in  requisition  the  best  troops  of  Mexico,  headed  by  her  !,*p^^''- 
ablest  generals,  and  they  were  gathering    towards  the  Rio    rodeoui 
Grande.     On  both  sides  of  the  river,  all  was  warlike  action  ;  j/™™^^^ 
here,  mounting  or  relieving  guards,  and  there,  planting  artil-    uidwu 
tery.     Oen.  Arista  now  arrived,  and  took  the  command  at    u"^!^ 
Matamoras.     The  Mexican  government  made  a  forma]  declar-  randienj^) 
atioQ  of  war  on  the  23d  of  May.     Gen.  Arista  informed  Gen. 
Taylor  by  a  polite  note,  dated  the  24th,  that  he  regarded  hos-  ^i^^^i, 
Cities  as  having  already  commenced ;  and  on  that  day  the  commenoa 
flow  of  blood  really  began.      Capt.  Thornton  with  03  dra-  ^Jj^ 
goons  was  sent  by  Gen.  Taylor  a  few  miles  up  the  river  to  {""v*^ 
reconnoitre.     They  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  finding  them-  ^1^.  u 
selves  surrounded  by  a  far  superior  force,  they  attempted  to 
retreat,  cutting  th^  way.    But  they  were  obliged  to  surrender, 
with  the  loss  of  16  killed  and  wounded. 

The  American  congress  and  people  were  astonished  and 
agitated,  when  Gen.  Taylor's  dispatch  was  received.     Their  Jl^lUli 
army  was  surrounded,  and  in  danger,  from  the  soldiers  who    uiiaV' 
bad  committed  the  massacres  of  Goliad  and  the  Alamo !    A 
kind  of  monomania  pervaded  the  nation,     "the  President  an-  pjj2[i^,, 
nounced  to  congress  that  the  Mexicans  had  "invaded  our  eimmM- 
territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citieena  upon  our  own      ""■ 
■oil."     Congress  responded,  that  "war  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,"  and  in  two  days  passed  a  law  authorizing  60,000  Act'oTmn 
volunteers  to  be  raised  for  twelve  months ;  and  appropriating  ,5i»*inni 
towards  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  ten  millions  of  dollars,  wul  mooav 
Thus  were  the  means  at  once  provided.     Did  the  administra- 
tion calculate  on  this,  and  therefore  forbear  to  a^tate  in  con- 
gress the  subject  of  the  war,  which,  with  an  army  of  less  than 
10,000,  it  had  duty  reason  to  expect  ? — or  was  it  (me  of  those 
proridBiitial  occurrences,  of  which  thia  war  has  been  so  froitfnl, 
28 
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land  by  which  we  learn,  that  Meiiuo  was  to  be  cbastised..  dou 
I  that  iho  Almighty  mode  this  natioD  his  ioalriuuent  ? 

Declared  war  being  upon  the  hands  of  the  Eicculiw,,  the  plat 
or  its  prosecution  aud  results  appears  to  have  been, — to  tab 
I  for  iDdemaity  and  as  a  pennnncnt  acquisilior.,  that  part  of  thr 
I  Me;iicaii  territory  Jying  between  the  old  United  States  and  tha 
I  Pacific  1  and  so  to  carry  the  war  into  th%  more  vital  and  richet 
I  parts  of  the  enemy's  country,  that  lie  would  bo  willing  to  re- 
Iceive  peace,  and  somo  needful  funds,  though  at  the  sacnGc« 
I  of  this  territory,  and  the  relmqidohment  of  Texas  to  the  Rio 
I  Omndti. 

The  American  EAeeutive,  aided  by  the  head  of  the  wai 
I  department,  and  by  Genera'.  Scott,  now  sketched  out,  in  two 
I  days'  time,  a  plan  of  a  campaign,  exceeding,  in  the  rastness  of 
I  the  spaces,  over  which  it  swept  by  sea  and  land,  any  thing  of 
I  the  kind  known  in  history.  This  passed  at  once  into  the  or- 
I  ders  given  by  Mr.  Mi  jcy,  secretary  of  war,  and  Mr.  Bancroft, 
I  secretary  of  the  navy,  tJndei  these  orders  vessels  were  tu 
I  paEis  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  coast  of  California,  to  aid  those 
I  already  there  in  conquering  that  country.     An  "Army  of  the 


I  West'' 


asembled  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  Mia- 
inder  command  of  Gen.  Kearney,  to  take  New  Mexico, 
I  and  then  proceed  westward  to  the  Pacific,  to  co-operat«  with 
I  the  fleet.     An  "  Array  of  the  Centre,"  to  be  collei:ted  by  Gen, 
I,  from  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  Wiis  to 
IS  ut  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  thence  to  invade  Cou- 
\  and  Chihuahua.     These  armies  were  not  merely  to  be 
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icaa  cavalry,— Idlled  tbiity  and  escaped  ;  and  subsequently  he  part  iv. 
had  found  hia  way  with  six  men  through  the  Mexican  army  rutioo  iii. 
to  bring;  this  information.  ""■  "'■ 

Taylor  did  not  he^tate.     Leavmg  his  camp  at  Matamoias  ^-•'■v-'^^ 
with  a  garrison  in  command  of  the  trusty  vetenui  Major  Brown,    1840. 
he  marched  with  the  main  army,  and  reached  Point  Isabel 
unmolested.     The  Mexicans  affected  to  beheve  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  works  and  fled.     They  attacked  the  camp  with     ^     , 
their  batteries  soon  after  he  left  it ;  and  Major  Brown  opened  TtriarK^s 
bis  cuna  upon  the  city.     The  firing  was  amiously  heard  by  ""iSbei!""^ 
Taylor,  and  a  messenger  for  aid  reached  bimfrom  Major  Brown. 
The  garrison  at  Point  Isabel  being  reinforced  by  600  men,  which  May  j  lo  t. 
had  been  suppUed  by  Commodore  Conner  from   the   navy,  '^"f/JJi'''' 
Gen.  Taylor  announced  to  the  war  department,  "  I  shall  march    Brown. 
this  day  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  to  open  a  commu-  ^eiVuS'l!' 
nication  with  Major  Brown,  and  throw  forward  supphes  of     iwtwi. 
ordnance  and  provision.     If  the  enemy  opposes  my  march,  in 
whatever  force,  I  shall  fight  him."     The  same  evening  he 
marched.     The  next  day  at  noon  he  came  in  full  sight  of  the     Ma;  s. 
Mexican  army,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  extending  ^^  j^° 
a  mile  across  bis  way.     Taylor  halted  his  men,— bade  them      '"yiw, 
refresh  themselves  at  the  pools — then  formed  his  line.     Col.     "lH 
Twiggs  commanded  the  right,  and  Col.  Belknap  the  left.     On  i*'f^'°JJi 
^ther  wing  were  batteries  with  companies  of  light-artillery.  Am.  k.'i,  w 
At  two  o'dock  the  Me^cicans  opened  thur  fire.     The  hght-       *"' 
artillery,  commanded  by  Ringgold  and  Duncan,  did  great  exe- 
cution.    Ringgold,  much  lamented,   fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  Mexicans,  although  with  choice  of  the  ground,  and  more 
than  double  numbers,  were  forced,  after  five  hours,  to  yield 
to  the  Americans  the  victory  of  Palo  Alto. 

At  two  o'clock  the  next  day  the  army  resumed  its  march. 
Having  advanced  about  three  miles,  the  Mexicans  were  dis- 
covered, skilfully  posted,  with  artillery,  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma.     May  i. 
A  shallow  ravine  crosung  the  road,— its  margins  closely  wood-   ii  p^^ 
ed  by  matted  shrubs  of  a  prickly  evergreen,  called  chapparal,  J^'-  ^"* 
afforded  them  shelter.     At  four  o'clock  the  Americans  came  Am.t.tii. 
up.     The  field  was  fiercely  contested.     On  account  of  the  MtZum 
irregularity  of  the  ground,  the  history  of  this  battle  is  full       mo. 
of  Uirilling  incident.     It  was  here,  that  Capt.  May,  with  his  moiuurM 
diagocns  rode  up  to  a  Mexican  battery,  cut  down  the  men, 
uid  took  Gen.  I^  Vega  as  he  waa  applying  a  match  to  one  of 
Hie  guns.     Young  Randolph  Ridgely  and  many  others  here 
won  fame  for  themselves  and  their  country.     The  Mexicans 
were  whoUy  routod.    Their  camp — its  stores,  equipage,  and 
Oen.  Arista's  private  papers,  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.    Two  hundred  Hexicana  lay  dead  upon  the  field.     The 
flying  were  pursued ;  and  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  Taylor  and  his  Tiotorions  army 
•uried  joy  to  the  wearied  rrnnhahiirti     But  the  nhwd  eon- 
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I  mander  of  the  fort  had  heen  killed.     Gen.  Taylor  named  the 
I  place  where  he  fought  and  fell,  Fort  Brown. 
I      OrcBt  were  the  rejoicings  and  illuminatioDs  in  the  United 
I  States  for  these  victories.     Taylor  was  forthwith  made  a  ma- 
r-general, and  several  of  his  ofBcers  promoted. 
Gen.  Arista  now  proposed  an  armistice,  which  Gen.  Taylor 
jeoted,— not  choosing  longer  to  keep  hia  bad  po^tjon.     He 
tended  on  the  arrival  of  heavy  mortara  to  attack  Matamoras. 
ut  the  military  deaerted  it ;  and  the  r.ivil  authoridcs,  rec^v- 
I  ing  afisurances  that  private  rights  would  be  respected,  suffered 
I  the  Americana  to  take  quiet  poseessioo. 

Theae  successes  having  been  obtained,  the  President  of  tbe 
I  United  States  made  another  attempt  to  treat  for  peace.  Uk 
were  not  promptly  mot  by  Seilor  Lanzas,  the  seo- 
I  retary  of  Parcdes,  but  referred  to  a  Mencan  congress  to  be 
I  held  in  December. 

While  the  news,  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the  army  of  the 
I  Rio  Grande,  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  the  American  oA- 
I  tion,  Gen.  Gaines,  the  commander  of  the  southern  division,  full 
I  of  patriodc  feeling,  called  out  a  large  number  of  ToIuoW?er8, 
f  additional  to  those  asked  for  by  Gen.  Taylor.  Everywhere 
g  men  of  the  nation  were  ready,  nay,  in  haste,  to  ^ 
I  forth  to  defend  their  brethren,  fight  the  Mexicans,  and  push 
I  for  the  "  Halls  of  the  Montezum.is."*  Gen.  Taylor  was  soon 
iStd  by  the  numbers  who  came.  They  were  ill  pro- 
.h  munitions;  and  be  not  being  ready  to  move,  they 
e  hut  consuming  his  stores.     The  wur  depiirlment  decided 
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educated  either  directly  or  indiiectly  at  West  Point,  who,  in  t*ART  it. 
all  the  complicated  acquirements  belonging  to  military  science,  pi&iod   m 
had  no  superiors.     EspeciaUy  had  they  a  commander,  cool  ^^^^'  '^^ 
and  deliberate,— judicious  to  plan,  and  energetic  to  act.    He  "^-^^n^^^^ 
looked  upon  the  mountains,  and  perceived  towards  the  south- 
west, that  they  were  cleft  by  the  small  stream  of  the  San 
Juan,  along  which,  was  the  road  from  Saltillo  to  Monterey.    He 
thought  if  a  new  way  could  be  made  by  which  the  Saltillo    J®^J* 
road  should  be  reached,  the  enemy's  line  of  supplies  would  be    Wonti*! 
cut,  and  probably  less  formidable  defences  intervene.     The  ^JamjTat* 
skill  of  the  American  engineers,  under  Capt.  Mansfield,  found      noon, 
out  such  a  way ;  and  Gen.  Worth  being  selected  for  the  im- 
portant service,  led  a  column  of  650  men  on  the  20th  and  2l8t, 
by  a  difficult  detour  round  to  the  Saltillo  road.     But  they  did 
not  gain  this  advantage  without  loss.     On  the  morning  of  the  near'MoSt 
21st  they  successfully  fought  a  battle,  in  which  Col.  Hay  and  rey.   Mez. 
his  Texan  rangers  were  distinguished.  ^'^  '*** 

The  Saltillo  road  beiner  cfained,  the  first  obstacles   to  be  „ 

,  .     °  .9        ..  .         t   AX     •  Forts  Fede- 

overcome  m  approachmg  the  city,  were  two  battenes  on  a  ration  and 
hill     Up  to  these,  in  face  of  their  fire,  the  soldiers  marchei^^o^^J*^" 
They  were  taken,  and   their  guns  turned  on  the  third  and 
principal  battery,— a  fortified,  unfinished  stone  building,  called 
the   Bishop's  Palace,   situated   on  the  steep  hiU  Independ- 
ence.    Night  came  on,  and  the  weary  and  hungry  soldiers 
had  to  bide  the  pelting  of  a  storm.   At  three  a  party  headed  by   ^^?^^ 
Col.  Childs,  and  conducted  by  engineers  Saimders  and  Meade,  a.  m.  Biiii- 
mounted  the  hill.     A  vigorous  sortie  from  the  fort  was  repel-  **5tomi3L* 
led.     The  Americans   entered  it  with  the  flying  Mexicans, 
and  it  was  theirs.     After  having  taken  this  battery,  and  turned 
it  against  the  city,  the  war-worn  troops,  now  three  days  from 
the  camp,  their  numbers  thinned  by  death,  stood  close  upon 
the  rear  of  Monterey. 

Meantime,  Taylor  had  sought  to  direct  the   attention  of 
the  enemy  from  this,  his  real  point  of  attack,  by  making  a 
feigned  one  in  front.      But  so  fiercely  was  this  movement 
conducted  by  Gen.  Butler,  Capt.  Backus,  and  others,  that  SSitkoit 
the  city  was  entered,  though  with  great  sacrifice  of  life ;  for  Monterey  in 
every  street  was  barricadoed,  and  guns  pointed  from  every 
wall.    The  second  day,  a  part  of  the  defences  were  aban- 
doned by  the   garrison,   the  Americans  getting  within  the 
houses,  and  breaking  through  the  walls.     Gen.  Quitman,  who 
headed  this  party,  advanced  to  the  Plaza.     On  the  morning  of   | «  santa 
the  2dd,  the  defences  of  the  opposite  side  were  assaulted  and  p^J^J^^ 
carried  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Worth.    Gen.  Taylor  now  passed  ted  if  ay  is, 
over  to  Worth's  quarters,  where  he  received  the  Mexican  com-  (Co^*^con. 
mander.  Gen.  Ampudia.    He  came  with  a  flag  to  propose  ca-  Mr  P^™^^ 
pitulation  and  an  armistice,  on  the  ground  that  peace  might   ^i,^^  i^ 


shortly  be  expected,— Paredes  being  displaced,  ana  Gen.  Santa  ■■Jjjjjjj^ 
Anna  now  in  power.  Gen.  Taylor  knewf  that  in  consequence  qteakiif 
of  President  rolk's  hope  of  that  wily  Mexican's  fiiYorabie  dis-      ^^*^ 
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I  position,  he  bad  given  an  order  to  ihe  fleet,  which  Com.  Con- 
ncr  obeying,  Santtt  Anna  had  passed  unmolcsled  on  his  return 
from  Cuba.     Taylor  bad  not  men  sufficient  to  ^ard  tlie  Mex- 
ican soldiers  if  he  kept  them  as  prisoners ;  and  his  own  unsi^- 
pUed  army  needed  nil  the  provisions  to  be  found  in  Monterey. 
Without  the  parade  of  compassion,  he  had  its  rcabty,  and  he 
I  wislied  to  spare,  especially  "  non-combatants."     With  the  ad- 
I  vice  of  his  officers,  he  therefore  agreed  to  an  armistice  of  eight 
I  weeks,  on  condition  of  the  approval  of  the  American  govern- 
Iment.  This,  on  correspondence,  was  withheld  ;  and  the  war  was 
[  renewed  ; — not,  however,  until  nearly  six  weeks  had  elapsed  ; 
'  not  sooner  would  Taylor  have  been  prepared  to  act,  had 
)een  st  liberty. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
Army  or  the  Csatre. — Gen.  Wool's  m&icb. — Battls  of  Buena  Vnta. 

To  Gen,  Wool,  who  had  been  twenty-five  years  an  inapector- 

I  general  in  the  army,  the  administration  wisely  confided  the  piio- 

I  cipal  share  in  mustering  and  preparing  for  the  service,  the  tx>1- 

unleera,  —on  whom,  for  want  of  regular  troops,  the  militan'  honor 

ind  interest  of  the  republic,  must  in  this  emergency  depend. 

"■s  orders,  dated  May  SBth,  be  received  ut  Wiisbington. 

I   tlience  he  immediately  moved  through  the  states  of 

I,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi ; 
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i  the  richest  provinces  of  Mexico.    He  began  his  march  from  P-mT  it. 
Bexar  on  the  20th  of  September,  hia  force  amoiinting  to  50i>  ruiooiir. 
regular?  and  2,440  volunteers.     At  Presidio  the  troops  crossed  """■ "" 
the  Ko  Grande  on  a  flying  bridge  prepared  for  the  purpose,  ^.^^v^-' 
From  this  fertile  spot  they  marched  westward  26  miles,  to    1846< 
Nava,  over  a  dead  level,— without  finding  a  drop  of  water  or  ^^^-.^  , 
a  human  habitation.     The  troops,  in  crossing  the  Sierras  of  iMves  nai- 
Soo  Josfi  and  Santa  Rosa,  encountered  steep  rocky  ascents  and  "'JJjJ^' 
deep  mountain  gorges  ;  and  often,  before  their  300  heavy-la- 
den wagons  could  pass,  roads  must  be  repaired  or  made.     In  fji„„    iggo 
the  valley  between,  they  found  the  unbridged  torrent-rivera  of  l^™'^"* 
Alamos  and  Sabino  ;  and  at  every  turn  their  flesh  was  wound-  of  ^att,m 
ed  by  the  prickly-pear,  or  the  thom-leayed  agave.    Sometimes,  brt!Si-™ch 
as  the  army  appeared,  the  ignorant  people  of  the  country,  are  nearly 
taken  by  surprise,  believed  that  the  robber-bnnds  of  Mexico  "^dJaJ^^ 
were  upoa  them.     The  shrieking  women  would  run  from  their 
bouses,  and  embrace  the  crosses  by  the  wayside, —probably 
where  some  friend  had  been  killed,  whose  fate  they  expected 
to  share. 

But  by  the  better- in  formed,  Oen.   Wool's  approach  was 
hmled  with  joy.     He  protected  the  quiet  and  the  weak  against 
the  strong  and  the  lawless.     Before  crossing  the  Rio  Grande, 
he  had  rescued  the  children  of  a  Mexican  family  from  the  Le- 
pan  Indians,  and  restored  them  to  their  parents.     "  His  army," 
says  Mr.  Mansfield,  "  were  the  armed  watchmen  of  Coahuila ;"    ^^_^  ,. 
and  as  be  passed  on  through  San  Fernando,  and  Santa  Rosa,  Gen.  Wool 
to  Mooclova,  his  advance  was  heralded  as  that  of  a  friend ;    'cioiS!' 
and  he  there  peacefully  unfurled  the  American  flag  over  the 
government -house  of  the  province. 

At  Monclova,  Gen.  Taylor  communicated  to  him  the  cap-  _ 
ture  and  armistice  of  Monterey.  Here  aiso  he  learned  that  the  der  dnii  du- 
projected  route  to  Chihuahua,  continuing  along  the  base  of  the  ""^J^'J^'' 
Sierra  Madre,  was  impracticable  for  his  train  ;  and  he  could  ihey  ira  bJ 
only  reach  that  place  with  artillery  by  a  circuitous  road  lead-  ?amp^' 
ing  through  Parras.  Both  he  and  Gen.  Taylor  believed  that  "^j^™'"* 
it  would  be  unwise  thus  to  withdraw  his  force  from  the  seat  viiiige>.> 
of  war ; — since  the  conquest  of  New  Leon  and  Coahuila,  already 
achieved,  gave  to  the  Americans  the  command  of  Chihuahua. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Gen.  Wool  marched  upon  Par-  yoy.  m  to 
ras, — Gen.  Taylor  advising  him  to  establish  a  post  in  that  fertile     ^T^f; 

3 'on,  and  collect  provisions,  of  which  his  army  were  in  need,  from  Hdo- 
which  the  country  about  Monterey  could  not  supply.    On     pj^^ 
this  march  the  army  encountered  a  region  of  oaicareous  marl, 
which,  for  many  miles,  was  like  dry  ashea,  filling  thar  eyes 
and  covering  th«r  garments. 

At  Parras,  General  Wool  was  received  with  all  the  cour- 
tesy due  to  a  distinguished  guest.  The  strictness  of  his  dia- 
eipliae  was  not  ool^  improving  his  army,  but,  by  imparting 
Uie  feeling  of  secunty  to  a  people,  so  long  the  victims  of  aa- 
archy,  he  was  winning  their  affections,  and  giving  them  d^ 
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!ires  for  a  better  government.*     Stores  came  in  abundantljr, 
iod  the  necessities  of  the  two  armies  were  follf  supplied. 
In  Ihe  mean  time  Oen.  Taylor  had  proceeded  to  Victoria, 

^  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  expecting  to  eo-opcrate  with  Gee. 
Patterson  and  a  naval  force  in  the  reduction  of  Tampico.  But 
that  place  had  surrendered  to  Commodore  Conner  on  the  14th 

Iti,  of  November.     Gen.  Butler  was  left  in  command  at  Monterey. 

'-  SaliilJo,  the  capital  of  Coahuila,  of  which  the  Americans  b^ 

-    taken  peaceable  gossession  on  the  17th,  was  garrisoned,  and 

"  commanded  by  Gen.  Worth. 

.       The  changeful  Mexicans  having  now  displaced  Parede8,  and 

u'.  given  full  power  to  Santa  Anna,  he  had  concentrated  a  force 
of  22,000  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  Gen,  Worth.  60  miles  in 
advance  of  Monterey,  and  200  from  Taylor  at  Victoria,  now 
received  the  startling  intelligence,  that  tills  army  was  imme- 
diately to  be  brought  down  upon  bim  ; — he  having  but  BOO 

'*  men.  He  sent  a  r.ipid  express,  entreating  Wool  to  hasten 
to  his  aid  niih  his  vrhole  foree.     In  two  hours  Gen.  Wool  was 

[.  in  motion  with  his  entire  column,  and  his  long  tr^n  of  wogona ; 
and  such  was  the  condition  of  his  soldiers,  that  only  fourteen 

;.  were  unable,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  move.  And  now  the 
gratitude  of  the  protected  people  was  singularly  manifesti-d. 
The  ladies  of  Parras  came  forward,  and  vied  with  each  oilier 
in  offers  ta  lake  the  charge  of  these  fourteen  sick  soldiers  ! 
e  be-st  mansiiinsof  the  place  received  them,  the  first  women 
e  their  nurses,  and  in  due  time  ihey  were  all  restorcd.f 
In  four  days  the  army  marched  1 20  miles  ; — when  resting  at 
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Scott  therefore  ordered  from  Gen.  Taylor  most  of  hia  efficient  P^^tT  it 
troops,  leaving  liim. — Lill  more  could  be  sent  hj  goveniment,  fikiod  oi 
"to  Bland  on  the  defensive."  Taylor,  whatever  might  have  cuiT.na. 
been  bis  feelings,  promptly  obeyed  the  order ;  and  dispatched  ^^''^'"^- 
to  Vera  Cniz  the  greater  part  of  his  regular  troops,  and  vol-  ig46> 
Bnteera,— with  generals  Worth,  Patterson,  Quitman,  Twiggs,  (Gen.soouv 
and  others,  who  had  fought  so  braTely  by  his  side.  This  or-  oen.TBTiai 
der  reached  the  forces  of  Gen.  Wool  also ;  and  to  his  great  """^  ^•"• 
grief  deprived  him  of  most  of  his  efficient  staff-officers  and  {Dec. 
regular  infantry,  those  whom  he  had  as  soldiers  "  brought  up,"  t^.ring'de*' 
and  with  whom  he  had  thought  to  win  glory,  the  soldier's  apuctiea  lu 
meed.  But  this  deprivation  proved  to  the  two  generals  the  t^mmi-' 
■onrce  of  their  highest  fame.  For  with  the  remains  of  their  ""'  ^'^" 
force,  they  met  and  bore  back,  the  shock  of  the  most  formida-  ud  smnii>' 
ble  army,  which  Mexico  had  ever  sent  to  the  field.  *£^ti-"irL"' 

Gen.  Taylor  on  the  way  from  Victoria  to  Monterey  learned     temifd 
that  Santa  Anna,  by  decided  demonstrations,  was  threatening    meu^j 
him.    Leaving  a  small  garrison  at  Monterey,  he  advanced  south 
withabontlOOmentoUiecampof  Wool  at  AguaNueva.  Th^r    1S4T. 
whole  force,  officers  and  men,  was  4,690,  and  Santa  Anna  was  Smu  Annn 
approaching vrith  more  than  four  times  that  number,  —besides  "^Mtnr* 
3,000  regular  cavalry  under  Gen.  Minon,  and  1,000  under  Gen.   '"^Jj^  "' 
Urrea,  sent  in  advance,  to  turn  the  American  position,  destroy 
their  stores,  and  cut  olT  their  retreat.     This  perilous  ailuatioD 
became  known  to  their  distant  country — to  the  friends  and  fam- 
ilies of  these  Spartan  officers  and  soldiers.     We  knew  that  they 
would  have  fought — but  could  they  have  conquered  ?     Were 
they  victors,— or  had  they  died  for  their  country's  honor? — 
And  were  the  garrisons  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  Scott  to  be  intercepted  by  a  victorious  foe  ? 

Gen.  Wool  had  remarked  that  the  road  from  San  Luis  Po- 
toei,  seven  miles  soath  of  Saltillo,  and  thirteen  north  of  Agna 
HiWTa,  passed  through  a  mountain  gorge  called  Angostura, 
KMin  of  the  small  village  of  Buena  Tista,     On  the  west,  a  net- 
work of  deep  impassable  ravines  came  close  to  the  road,  while 
oi  the  east,  the  mount^a  sent  off  a  saccesuon  of  spurs,  some  *^|^;^'Jf* 
of  which  come  at  this  point  close  to  the  road.  "  Here,"  he  said,  Btid— o«n. 
"  is  the  place  which  I  would  select,  if  obliged  to  fight  a  large    proiet^ 
force  with  a  small  one."     Oen.  Taylor  approved.     The  army 
remained  encamped  at  Agua  Nueva  nntjl  the  afternoon  of  the 
SlstofFebniary.     Santa  Anna  was  approaching.    Gen-Uinon  «c„rtiu 
bad  already  captured  Majors  Borland  and  Gunes  with  a  recon-  H.  cut  !■ 
ntntering  party .f    The  camp  at  Agua  Nueva  was  broken  up,  and  Mradpurr. 
Santa  Aima,  believing  that  hia  foes  were  flying  in  dismay,  ea- 
gerly pursued,  till  he  was  drawn  to  their  chosen  position.    Gen.  swu  Ana* 
Wool  was  left   by  Taylor  the  active  commander  at  Buena '^^^'* 
Vista;    while  he,  aniioas  for  his  stores  menaced  by  lGnDn,b) ' 
went  to  Saltillo. 

Ob  themomingofthe22d.  Gen.  Wool  drew  up  the  army  for 
tatU*.    Die  gorge  wu  the  key  of  the  poailioD.    Hen  wm 
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;_  placed  Capt.  Washington's  ballery,  This  w 
or  THE  GREAT  WASHiKOToy,  Qod  the  boUle-cry  waa  to  be, 
"To  the  memory  of  Washington!"  On  a  height  opposite  the 
■^  deep  mvines.  and  contiguous  to  the  gorge,  were  placed  tfa« 
volunteers  of  lllipois  and  Kentucky,  under  colonels  Hardin, 
Bissell,  and  M'Kee.  Brngg's  battery  was  beyond  the  raTinei 
on  the  rivht;  while  on  the  left,  O'Brien's  battery,  with  most  of 
the  remaining  regiments  were  on  plateau-elevations  between  the 
mounlmn  ana  the  road.  From  their  positions  the  troops  looked 
out  through  the  gorge  to  the  south,  and  beheld,  issuing  from 
clouds  of  dust,  the  long  nrray  of  the  Mexicui  host, — glittering 
with  burnished  arms,  and  gorgeous  with  many-coiored  drspe- 
ries.  As  they  come  nearer,  their  delicious  music  charms  for* 
moment  even  the  stem  ear  of  war!  But  the  shouts  <^  tht 
Americans  rise  louder,— aa  Gen.  Taylor,  whom  they  regard  M 
'nvincibie,  appears  upon  the  field. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  Santa  Anna  seat  to  Taylor  a  useless  sum- 
□ons  of  surrender.     About  noon  the  Meiicuis  pushed  for- 
ward a  party  to  the  heights  on  the  east,  or  American  left.    At 
'-  three  o'clock  began  the  battle.    Volunteer  riflemen,  under  CoL 
1-  Marshall,  met  the  advanced  Mexicans.     They  made  no  im- 
''  pression  upon  the  American  lines,  while  they  suffered  loss. 
o      Night  came.     Tlie  Americans  remained  under  arms.     Santa 
's  arrangements  were  those  of  an  able  commander.      A 
J  column,  headed  by  Oen.  Mora  y  Villaniil,  he  directed 
o  attack  the  gorge  defended  by  Washington's  battery.      This 
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Davis  with  his  Mississippians,  comes  forward,  and  calls  to  the  tart  it. 
retreating,  to  form  in  the  shelter  of  his  coluraD.  Col.  Bowles,  fekiod  iil 
qnable  to  rally  hla  men,  seizes  the  rifle  of  a  private,  and  enters  •">"•  ^i"- 
the  ranks.  Forward  press  the  few  against  the  many  ;  nor  pause  ^-^^v"^-" 
for  danger  or  death,  until,  close  to  the  foe,  their  riflea  give  1$.|7. 
the  unerring  fatal  fire.  A  yell  and  a  rush,  and  the  volunteers  *''j';J*''y^ 
have  crossed  a  ravine,  and  stand  close  to  the  Mexioans,  for-  ■iuippianM. 
«ng  them  to  retreat.  Thousands  of  the  foe  are  ready  to  fill  ^\^e,^",J"' 
the  places  of  the  ilain.  But  the  batteries  of  Bragg  and  cortr  ijie 
Sherman  have  now  arrived.  They  pour  a  fire  too  rapid  and  'aS°el^" 
deadly  to  be  resbted,  and  the  ground  is  regained. 

Meantime,  bodies  of  the  ftfeitican  cavalry  had  passed  be- 
tween the  combatants  and  the  mountains,  and  gone  towards  the  j^^  ^^ 
rear,  where  they  menaced  the  camp  at  Buena  Vista.     Gen.    aiucked 
Taylor  ordered  Col.  May,  with  his  dragooifi  and  other  cavalry,  "^  ^'•'"' 
to  follow  and  attack  them.     Col.  Yell  of  the  Arkansas  volun- 
teers here  fell  bravely  fighting.    Major  Dix,  a  paymaster,  seized 
the  standard  of  the  flying  Indianians — called  on  them  to  fol- 
bw, — and  never  suffer  the  Bag  of  their  state  to  leave  the  battle- 
field but  in  triumph.     Many  turned  and  fought.     The  Max-  't*,^^" 
icans,  thus  resolutely  met,  veered  about,  and  being  joined  by  norm  nK> 
a  fresh  brigade,  they  now  attempted  to  gain  the  road,  from 'ojo'tbt'' 
whence  they  might  attack  from  the  rear.     The  Mississippians     )>""«.' 
were  drawn  up.    The  Mexican  cavalry  came  gallantly  on.     The 
Missisuppians  atood  and  fired  not.     SurpriW,  the  horaemen 
check  their  career — and,  for  one  suicidal  moment,  they  halt. 
The  next — each  unerring  rifie  had  brought  down  its  man.  Sher- 
man's battery  had  arrived,  and  the  foe  were  unable  to  rally. 
Other  American  troops  with  artillery  pressed  closer  and  closer ; 
and  now  some  thousands  of  Mexicaua  are  in .  danger  of  being  ^JJ^^Qri^ 
eat  off  from  the  main  body.     Santa  Anna  dispatches  a  flag  of  of  swta  ad- 
trace  to  Taylor,  desiring  to  know  what  he  wants.    Qen.  Wool,  "J^^'jJ' 
attempting  to  go  with  a  reply,  perceives  the  treachery  of     ^>t* 
Santa  Anna,  and  declares  the  truce  at  an  end. 
'     The  Amencan  firing  havmg  been  suspended  bv  order,  the 
endangered  Mexicans  escaped ;  while,  not  only  dia  two  of  the 
Mexican  batteries  continue  their  fire,  but  Santa  Anna  used  the 
time  to  change  the  position  of  another,  in  preparation  for  his 
final  desperate  struggle.     This  was  made  against  the  centre, 
where  Gen,  Taylor  commanded  in  peraon; — and  by  Santa 
Anna  himself,  with  his  entire  reserve. 

O'firien  with  bis  battery  again  stood  foremost,  and  colonels 
Hardin*,  Biaseli,  Clay,  and  M'Kee  were  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle. 
But  the  odds  W>iust  them  is  overwhelming.     Again  O'Brien,  ^^^^^f 
now  with  Lieut.  Thomas,  stands  and  checks  the  foe,  till  men  and   wbois  u- 
ItOTses  are  slain,  and  now,  as  he  retreats,  he  leaves  two  of  his  "tha  two 
cans..  McLiicanlsncendrivetheinfantryintoaravine.    M'Kee,   ""^J"' 


,  Clay,  and  many  others  fall.  Bragg  and  Sherman, 
atraiaiDe  every  nerve,  advance  with  their  batteries,  and  in  the 
fcM<tfdMtlwii)aiiit8iatheirground,BndsaTethe  battle.  Wash- 


r  ington'sbattery  too,— often  attacked  through  the  day, — now  by 

.  turning  oa  the  Mexican  lancers,  and  protecting  the  American 

■  infaalry,  savpd  a  field,  in  wliich,  with  such  disparity  of  force, 

■'  there  were  many  disaces  to  lose,  where  there  was  one  to  win. 

Santa  Anna  was  obliged  to  draw  bocli  bis  much  diniiDisbed 

forces.     T)ie  second  night  came  on.     Officers  and  men  were  oa 

the  alertr  and  horses  in  harness.     The  field  was  strewed  vriUi 

,  the  lifeless  victims  of  war.     The  American  surgeoos  and  their 

s  administered  to  the  wounded,  whether  friend  or  foe. 

women  were  tbere,  to  soothe  the  dying,  or  wail  the 

dead. 

Tlie  Americans  were  prepared  to  renew  the  contest.     Out- 

3  poets  had  made  astonishing  inarches,  and  had  reached  the 

camp.      Gen.  MarBhall,  with  his  mounted  Kentuckians,  Riid 

Cajit.  Prentiss  with  his  artillery,  had  travelled  from  the  Put 

I,  of  Rinconada,— 35  miles  of  bud  road,— on  tliis  one  eight. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  Gen.  Wool, — abroad 
0  reconnoitre,  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreaL 
Hastening  with  the  news  to  the  tent  of  Taylor,  they  embraced 
and  wept,— while  the  glad  shouta  of  victory,  rang  over  tba 
battle-field. 

PreBuming  that  he  should  conquer, —Santa  Anns  had  de- 
tached regular  forces  under  Minon  and  UrreA,  to  cut  off  the 
it  of  the  Americans ;  while  hordes  of  rancheros  were  sent 
le    mounUiin    passes    to   kill   every   straggler.       General 
1,  with  1,000  cavalry,  went  into  the  vicinity  of  Monterey, 
'"where  at  llamas  a  wagon-train  was  captured,  and  forty-dve 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
Arbj  of  die  W«it — ConqoMt  of  Naw  Haxico  and  CaHfomu. 

A  TLUCT  consiatit)^  of  one  frigate  and  nine  smaller  Teasels,  part  it. 
was  already  on  the  coast  of  California,  when  the  war  com-  ruiov  lu. 
menced.     Commodore  Sloat,  the  commander,  was  advised  by   ei«r.  ix. 
tbe  nary  departmeat,  that  war  with  Mexico   might  occnr.f  ^^■'^^^v 
that  he  mil^t  be  careful  to  observe  tbe  relations  of  peace,  un-    184S. 
less  they  were  violated  by  the  opposing  party  ;   but  if  this  ^^^^'; 
should  take  place,  he  was,  without  further  notice,  to  employ  -"jJ'J,^ 
his  fleet  for  hostile  purposes.     Being  led  to  suppose* that   jumm^ 
war  existed.  Com.  Sloat  took  Monterey  on  the  7th  of  July,      ••**■' 
1 846 ;  and  raised  the  American  flag  without  opposition.   On  the  Cr.  <.<  b;  ik* 
0th,  Francisco,  north  of  Monterey,  was  token  by  a  port  of  the  t^Fnowi 
squadron,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Montgomery.    On  hiib*  bw 
the  ISth,  arrivOT  a  second  frigate  under  Com.  Stockton.    On        ""^ 
the  l7th.  Com.  Sloat  dispatched  a  party  to  the  mission  o^  ^t 
John,  to  recover  cannon  and  other  mumtions  which  the  enemy  ^cnm. 
had  there  deposited.     At  this  place  the  American  flag  hod  ^'|"'||f"' 
already  been  planted  by  Col.  Fremont, — who,  with  63  men, 
had  been  sent  out  In  1845  by'the  government,  with  the  osten- 
sible object  <rf  making  peaceful  explorations.     He  hod,  as  an  '^f  J"** 
officer  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  been  employed  mont'i  »- 
in  the  years  1842-3,  in  exploring  the  great  riverB,  vallevs,  P'of""" 
prairies,  lakes,  and  mountain-passea  on  the  grand  route  to  Or- 
egon ;  and  he  had  manifesto,  by  his  keen  observation,  his 
hardy  endnrance,  untiring  activity,  courage  and  conduct  among 
tbe  Indian  tribes— the  incipient  germ  of  the  great  military  com- 
mander.    He  was  opportunely  on  the  ground  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war.    The  Mexicans  menacea  him,  although  he  had  (trnmett 
obtained  leave  of  Oen.  Castro,  the  military  commandant,  toA!l!a^|bat 
winter  near  the  San  Joaquin.f     Subsequently  all  Americans  ^||^J^ 
were  threatened  with  destruction.     Fremont  went  and  aroused    Beam 
the  American  settlers  on  the  Sacramento.     They  added  to  hit  omSthi 
force,  and  he  swept  out  the  Mexican  anthonties  from  the">^i>*noi 
northern  interior  of  California.     The  American  Califomians,    ''^™-' 
July  6,  declared  their  independence,  and  placed  Fremont  at 
the  head  of  their  government.     A  few  days  after,  news  came 
that  war  etisted  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  when  ''twa"!^ 
the  Califomian  colorsf  were  joyfully  pulled  down,  and  the  Ss<ir«eU 
American  hoisted.  bmt.) 

Com.  Stocktonf  constituted  the  160  men  under  Fremont,  a    _. 
"navy  battalion."     Thb  force  sailed  to  San  Diego;  where,    ^Ucooi- 
nnited  to  the  marines,  their  leaders  marched  upon,  and  ''ccu-,,^^^^^ 
pied  Los  Angeles,  the  seat  of  guvemment.    Here  Com.  Stock-  siou  i*ft  (k 
Ion  proclaimed  himself  govemor,  and  established  civil  govern-    'ju^^ 
menb     Leaving  a  small  garrison,  the  commandera  went  north. 
In  Septamber,  a  Mexican  force  nnder  Qen.  Florea  and  Don 
Hoo  wd  in  A  nrolt,  and  Stacked  Angelea.   Captain  Gillespie 
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e  American  commandant  capilulitted,     Capt  Mervine,  widi 

irinea  from  the  SiLvannah,  attempting  to  relieve  the  garrison, 

IS  driven  back  U>  his  ship.     Com.  Stockton  sailed  for  the 

■  southern  ports.     Col.  Fremont,  after  recruiting  hU  battalion, 

I  marched  south  to  co-operate  in  reconquering  the  country. 

Immediately  after  ihe  opening  of  the  war,  ordera  were 
I  issued  by  the  Executive  for  orgaoiring  an  "  Army  of  the 
1  West,"  to  be  commanded  by  Gen.  Kearny ; — for  the  object  of 
I  taking,— and  placing  under  American  laws,  New  Mexico  and 
I  California.  This  army  was  to  be  composed  of  mounted  vol- 
I  unteers  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  ^tb  one  battalion  of  iu< 
I  fantry,  one  of  Ughl-artillery,  and  one  of  dragoons. 
W  They  began,  June  6th,  to  appear  at  the  rendesvoua,  which 
I  was  Fort  Leavenworth.  Tlie  choice  of  field-officers  for  the 
I  first  Missouri  regiment  was  regarded  by  the  volunteers  as  pe- 
I  cullarly  important ;  because,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Oen. 
1  KesjTiy,— on  the  colonel  of  this  regiment,  would  devolve  the 
I  command  of  the  army.  The  men  elected  by  the  votonteera 
I  had  entered  their  ranks  as  privates.  Doniphan  was  chosen 
I  colonel ;  Ruff,  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  Gilpm,  major.*  All 
1  were  for  twenty  days  instructed  by  such  of  their  officcrc 
I  had  been  West-Point  students ;  and  thus,  the  military 
icnce  infused  into  this  celebrated  school,  by  Col.  SrLv.\NUB 
(lArcR  and  liis  associates  and  successors,  now  became  us 
I  rapidly  transfused  into  the  quick  minds  of  the  volunteers  of 
I  the  West,  as  were  the  military  arts  into  the  weil-formed,  ac- 
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btnilimgi  fi»r  rotmd  with  the  Tsrieties  of  the  praine  rose,—  p*bt  it. 
or  tinged  orange  with  the  wild  tilj  ;  and  Bometimes  showing  rnuon   la. 
the  pue  green  and  delicate  white  and  red  of  the  moceaain  cur.  ix. 
flower,  the  "  belle  of  the  prairie."    Along  the  ArlnnBaa  the  v^^v^^/ 
troops  found  greKt  herds  of  bofiido ;  And  cheerily  joiiwd  the  hunt,    is^e. 
and  enjoyed  the  feast.    Bnt  they  had  many  hardshipa.     The  I'rom  Jm* 
ground  was  often  so  soft  and  spongy,  that  the  wagons  sonh ;     pnlii*  ' 
and  the  strength  of  the  men  must  be  added  to  uat  of  the     •odm 
kotaea  to  drag  them  forth.    Again  ohasms  must  be  filled,  and 
torrents  bridged ;  and  sometimes  the  Tolnnteers  must  lie  down  ^^ 
at  mght  in  places  infested  with  serpents,  horned-frogs,  lisards,  Iri^ 
and  musqoitoes.    Often  they  made  long  marches  without  wa-    d,„„  ^i 
ter,  and  aometimea  with  scarcely  any  food.t     Twice  ooonrred  ^^J^ 
among  their  hones  that  singular  outbreak,  culed  "  estampeda."    wudiio 
The  firet  was  a  few  miles  below  Bent's  Fort    Here  the  ani-  <»"*»^) 
mala  were  turned  loose ;  and  wlule  feeding  in  the  prairie,  a 
few  of  them  took  fiight  at  an  Indian.     Tbe  panic  was  oommn-    j^tg. 
nicated.    The  keepers  tried  to  stop  the  flight,  but  "  a  thousand  BM>m^ 
horses  were  dashing  over  the  plain,  enraged  and  driven  to      foit 
madness  by  the  iron  pickets  and  the  lariats  which  goaded  and 
lashed  them  at  every  step."    About  sixty-five  of  the  best  were 
irrecoverably  lostf  ,,  g^ 

As  Oen.  Kearny  approached  the  capital  of  New  Hexioo,  ^^9^*' 
he  heard  rumora  of  a  formidable  military  force, which  the  gov-  " 

emor,  Don  Manoal  Armijo,  had  collected  to  oppose  hia  pro- 
gress ;  and  he  put  his  army  in  battle  array  to  meet  them  at 
the  canon  or  pass  of  Galisteo,  fifteen  miles  from  Santa  F€.    Bnt 
the  governor  s  own  heart,  or  that  of  his  troops,  had  failed. 
Kearny  peacefully  entered  the  city,  containing  6,000  inhabit-  Aasut  is. 
ants,  and,  occupymg  the  governor's  palace,  he  planted  above  it,  ^■3jJ]S' 
August  1 8th,  the  standard  eagle  of  Republican  America.    Thus   ganu  f*. 
had  the  army  in  fifty  days  accomplished  this  desert  maroh  of 
nearly  900  miles. 

Neither  Santa  F6  nor  the  surrounding  country,  offered  any 
cogent  objections  to  raceiring  the  government,  which  Gen, 
Kearny  next  proceeded  to  establish ; — according  to  his  under- 
standing of  directions,  which  he  bad  received  frwn  the  war  ^^^^j, 
department.  On  the  day  after  his  entrance,  he  proclaimed  tnranmNt 
himself  governor  of  New  Mexico.  "  You  are  now,"  said 
he,  "American  citizens; — yon  no  longer  owe  aUegianoe  to 
the  Mexican  government."  The  princi^  men  then  tO(A  the 
oath  required:  swearing  in  the  name  <^  the  Trinity  to  bear 
true  allegiBiice  to  the  laws  and  government  <^  tlu  United 
States.  Whoever  was  £dae  to  thia  aOefpance,  the  people  wen 
told,  would  be  regarded  and  punished  as  a  traitor. 

These  measures  gave  rise  lo  much  discuadoD  in  the  Amer- 
iotn  capitol  when  Ihey  became  known  ;  the  quesUon  being, 
whether  the  adminiatralion  had  or  bod  not  transcended  ita  ^^^n 
ooostitutional   powers,  in  thva  inBBiaM.  wJUm^  faj  aotioa 
«l  congress,  a  tenitoi;  teJt>iliMaiMi^^^^^^fc<,  , 
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Gen.  Kearny  having  uow  takea  possession  of  New  Mexico, 
ind  organized  a  govemmeni, — of  which  he  made  Cbahles 
[lENTthe  chief  executive, — it  next  became  his  duly  to  proce<td 
o  California.  He  appointed  Col.  Doniphan  to  succeed  him 
n  the  province  ;  with  orders,  however,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
jvolunlecrs  under  Col.  Price,  Doniphan  should  leave  him  in 
I,  and  proceed  with  his  regiment  and  some  additional 
Iforces  to  Chihuahua,  and  (here  report  to  Gen.  Wool. 

Jeding  down  the  Kio  Grande,  Kearny  was  mei  by  an  ex- 
Ipress*  from  Capt.,now  Col.  Fremont.  By  it  be  learned  thai 
ICalifomia  was  already  conquered.  Selecting  100  men  as  his 
e  ordered  the  return  of  his  main  force  to  Santa  F^. 
ICrossing  the  Rio  Grande  in  latitude  33°,  he  reached  the 
"■  .1  the  copper  mines,  on  the  20ih  of  October  ;  and 
IfoUowing  its  course,  he  arrived  at  its  Junction  with  the  Colo- 
a  the  22d  of  November,  in  lat.  32".  When  near  ihi* 
Ipoint,  be  learned  that  a  Mexican  army,  headed  by  Floies  and 
|Don  Andreas  Pico,  had  retaken  Los  Angeles  and  the  south- 
a  part  of  Califoniia,  and  would  bar  his  way  lo  San  Diego, 
Inhere  lay  Commodore  Stockton  with  the  naval  force.  He 
ted,  and  dispatched  Mr.  Stokes,  an  English  resident,  with 
Iter  lo  Commodore  Stockton,  who  sent  to  his  aid  Captain 
espie,  with  thirly-six  men.  Meeting  this  rpiiiforcemenl 
e  3th,  the  general,  on  the  morning  of  the  6ih.  mounted 
liilie  parly  on  the  jaded  beasts  they  had  ridden  fruni  tiania 
'  ly-dawn  went  forth  to   San  Pascal. 
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ter*B  fort,  recruited  his  battalion  by  recent  immigrants,  and 
had  made  a  coastwise  winter's  march  of  intense  severity. 
The  Califomians,  still  in  force,  knowing  that  he  approached, 
passed  Los  Angeles ;  and  12  miles  north,  at  Cawenga,  surren- 
dered to  him,  on  an  honorable  capitulation.  This  proved  the 
final  pacification  of  California. 

The  following  day,  the  American  parties  met  at  Los  An- 
geles. Who  should  be  Governor?  Commodore  Stockton, 
ignorant  of  the  approach  of  General  Kearny,  had  arranged, 
and  had  so  communicated  to  Washington,  that  Colonel  Fre- 
mont should  be  left  in  that  office,  while  he  prosecuted  further 
conquests  at  sea ;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  commission  him. 
General  Kearny  claimed  the  station  as  his  due,  from  his  or- 
ders and  superior  military  rank.  Fremont,  however,  deter- 
mining to  abide  by  Stockton's  directions  until  he  should  hear 
from  Washington,  disobeyed  his  written  order.  Kearny  left 
him  in  the  gubernatorial  mansion,  and  marched  forth  with  the 
poor  remains  of  his  little  party  to  San  Diego.  Here  he  was 
reinforced  by  the  Mormon  battalion,  which,  under  Colonel 
Cooke,  had  approached  by  a  route  south  of  the  Gila.  From 
San  Diego,  Kearny  sailed  to  Monterey,  where, in  conjunction 
with  Com.  Shubrick,  now  naval  commander,  he  made  a  procla- 
mation as  governor,  annexing  California  to  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Fremont,  learning  at  length  that  his  course  would 
not  be  sustained  at  Washington,  rode  on  horseback  400  miles 
in  three  days  and  ten  hours,  to  make  his  submission  to  Gen. 
Kearny  at  Monterey.  Colonel  Mason  arrived  with  orders  to 
supersede  Kearny,  and  permit  Fremont  to  pursue  his  explo- 
rations. He  was  forced,  instead,  to  accompany  Kearny  in 
his  overland  journey  by  the  South  Pass,  arrested  by  him  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  tried  at  Washington  by  a  court-martial, 
and  finally  sentenced  to  lose  his  commission.  President  Pdk 
ofiered  its  restoration,  but  Fremont  would  not  accept  it  at  his 
hands. 

(Prom  dttes  io  ttie  Rer.  Wmltflr  Ooltoo*k  ''Three  Yem  in  GaUfbrnia,'*  we  leam 
(18S1)  that  the  whole  of  that  coontfy  waa  onder  the  American  flag«  beftira  thoae  who 
rafaea  It  knew  that  war  waa  declared  with  Mexico.  The  newt  reached  M oatevqr, 
AogOBt  ISlh,  1846,  by  the  American  ahip  Warren,  Commander  UoU.  On  ttio  13tti  Jm 
•ailed  aouth,  to  inlbrm  Stockton  and  Fremont  that  actual  war  existed ;  but  they,  hiT- 
rag  the  itart  by  a  Ibrtniffht,  oouki  not  have  received  the  intelli|«noe  uitU  after  (hcj 
had  taken  powearion  of  Loa  Angeles  and  the  southern  portion  or  OalUbnla.) 
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OHAPTEE  X. 

Doniphan's  Expeditiao  to  Chihuahua.— Revolt  hi  New  Mexko. 

Three  days  after  Gen.  Kearny's  departure  from  Santa  F6, 
Col.  Price  arrived  with  his  recruits.  Col.  Doniphan  was  await- 
ing this  event  to  commence  his  march  upon  Chihuahua.  But 
on  the  11th  of  October  he  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Kear- 
ny, dated  "  near  La  Joya,"  to  march  with  his  regiment  against 
the  Navajo  Indians, — ^theii  chiefo  not  having  come  to  Santa 
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'e  lohold  a.  peace-council  with  tbose  of  aiher  Inctian  nationa, 
s  they  had  been  invited,  and  as  thoy  had  promised  to  do  ; — 
ut  inaiead  of  this,  ihey  had  made  war  on  "  the  in)iitbitaai« 
t'  New  Mexico,  now  forming  a  part,  and  under  the  prulectiao 
I  of  the  United  Slalea." 

approaching,  and  the  abodes  of  the  pow«r- 
I  ful  Niivajoes,  the  "mountain-lords"  of  unknown  regiont, 
■xieiided  far  lo  the  west.  The  more  ihoroughty  to  scour  theii 
I  country,  Col.  Doniphan  divided  his  regiment  into  three  par- 
— one  under  Major  Gilpin,  U»  take  a  northern  route  ;  one 
'r  Col.  Jackson.  B  southern  ;  whUe  Doniphan  himself  was  to 
a  central  range.  All  were  to  meet  at  Ojo  Oao,  or  the  Bear 
I  Springs,  bringing  in  ihe  chiefs,  there  to  bold  a  council.  The 
I  three  parlies  sulTered  incredible  hardships  from  cold, and  imi 
I  thrilling  adventures  among  strange  savages. 

Capt.  Reid,  of  Jackson's  division,  with  thirty  yoim^  meo, 
J  had  volunteered  lo  accompany  Sandoval,  a  Navajo  chief,  fire 
I  days  through  mountain  heights,  to  a  grand  gaihering  of  the 
I  men  and  women  of  the  tribe.  Most  of  the  five  hundred,  whom 
I  they  met  at  the  feasi,  bad  never  seen  a  white  man.  Keid  and 
'  '  nipanions  joined  the  dance,  sung  their  country's  songs 
whal  pleased  the  NavajoeH  most,  made  an  interchange 
I  of  costume.  The  head  chief,  Narbona,  though  sick  and 
I  aged,  camo  lo  the  cnnip  of  the  strangers,  lodg(-d  with  them, 
1  favored  their  mission.  Thus  were  the  savages  persuaded 
what  would  please  ihose  whom  they  liked  :  al- 
spoken   by   SA«ciLr,A   Laroo,  a   Navajo   chief,  il 
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he  said  in  haughty  defiance,  "  We  neither  ask  quarter,  nor  ^art  it. 
ffive  it/'    The  Mexicans  advanced,  firing  three  rounds.     The  pxaioo  w. 
Missourians,  Ifalling  on  their  faces,  were  supposed  to  be  dead,    ^^^''  ^ 
^ut  suddenly  rising,  they  delivered  a  fire  so  fatal  that  the  ^-^"v^w/ 
foe  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  about  200  killed  and  wounded.    1849. 
The  Americans  had  but  seven  wounded,  and  none  killed.  P^S*  ^ 

In  the  delightful  valley  of  £1  Paso  del  Norte,  the  troops    Bbacito. 
were  fully  recruited ;  and  they  were  joined  here  by  the  artillery  *** J^"^ 
companies  from  Santa  F6,  under  Clarke  and  Weiffhtman.    Their   Mex.  \om 
march  from  El  Paso  was  forth  into  unknown  hostile  regions.  '  w.  m^ 
And  now  they  had  learned  that  Qen.Wool  was  not  at  Chihiuihua.  ^^SiSddSo 
No  army  was  there  for  their  defence.    Missouri  became  anxious  vt^tV^.  o.  ' 
for  the  fate  of  her  sons.     But  fearlessly  they  pressed  on.    They    -a^M 
encountered  as  they  went  from  the  Del  Norte  a  desert  of  sixty-    (si  Pw 
five  miles  in  extent,  in  which  their  sufferings  became  so  intense  J[^^ 
from  thirst,  that  the  whole  army  were  in  danger  of  perishing.     wio«t.) 
Many  animals,  and  some  men  gave  out,  and  my  down  to  die.     p^,  g^ 
Many  officers  and  soldiers  threw  all  aside,  and  were  running  with  ^S?l4^^* 
their  last  strength  to  reach  a  lake  ten  miles  distant.     But  that      isth. ' 
Providence  which  so  often  preserved  our  armies  during  this  war,  2^^m 
relieved  their  sufferings  by  a  shower  so  copious,  that  the  tor-     thint. 
rent-streams  came  dashing  from  the  rocks,  to  refresh  and  save 
them.     Having  at  length  reached  the  lake,  (Laguna  de  los 
Patos,)  they  remained  to  recruit,  one  day  only,  and  on  the  18th 
resumed  their  march. 

Col.  Doniphan,  as  he  approached  Chihuahua,  learned  that  an    Feb.  is. 
army  of  4,000  men  had  been  raised  to  oppose  him  by  Don  An-  baoSu^m- 
ffelTrias,  governor  of  the  province;  and  he  met  this  formidable  ^  ''^j 
force  strongly  posted,  and  fortified  with  heavy  ordnance,  at  the     vso.*^ 
Pass  of  Sacramento,  eighteen  miles  from  the  capital.     No  more  ^"g^  "* 
daring  deeds  were  done  during  the  war,  than  those  which  now      — - 
distinguished  this  little  army  of  about  a  thousand  brave  men.  k.suo^w*!3oo. 
Capt.  Reid's  charge,  when  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  he  outrode  .^  *<>^ 
all  his  fellows  in  the  storming  of  the  enemy's  battery,  is  a  sped-    '  ' 
men  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans  here  defeated  quad- 
ruple nufhbers  of  their  enemies,— fighting  on  ground  of  their 
own  selection,  —under  the  eye  of  Tnas  their  governor,  of  Gen. 
Heredia  their  military  commander,  and  of  Gen.  Cond6,  former 
minister  of  war,— a  scientific  man,  who,  says  CoL  Doniphan, 
"  planned  their  whole  field  of  defence.*' 

Having  completely  routed  the  army,  the  city  and  province 
of  Chihuahua  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.     Captains 
Reid  and  Wei^htman,  both  distinffubhed  in  the  battle,  were   ^'^'^^ 
sent  the  following  day  to  take  mihtary  possession  of  the  cap-  SUmcIa 
ital.     Col.  Doniphan  having  collected  the  trophies  of  his  vie-    i**^™*' 
tory,  entered  the  succeeding  day,  March  2d,  with  the  main 
army ;  and  planted  the  colors  of  his  country,  over  a  city  con- 
taining 40,000  inhabitants,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  some  of 
the  richest  mines  in  Mexico.     In  this  salubrious  climate,  his 
soldiers  enjoyed  six  weeks  of  the  opening  spring ;  then  marched 
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Iby  Parras  to  Saltillo,  where  at  len^h  ibey  met  Gen.  Wod. 
■  "ut  Buena  Vbla  was  past,  and  their  lenn  of  service  expired 
n  the  last  of  May.  By  Comargo  and  the  Eio  Grande,  they 
1  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  15th  of  June;  having  marched 
I  &,O0U  miles  since  they  left  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  New  Mexicans  had  secretly  conspired 
I  to  throw  off  the  American  yoke,  ^multaneously,  on  the  1  Bth 
I  of  January,  mnasacrea  occurred  at  IWnando  de  Taos,  where 
(  cruelly  murdered  Gov.  Charlea  Bent,  Sheriff  Lee.  and 
I  four  others,— at  .i4rroyffl  Bonda,  where  seven  Americans  were 
Ikilled,— at  flio  CWorodo  two,— and  at  Mora  four.  Col.  Price. 
I  the  military  commander  of  Santa  FS,  received  the  atartliog  in- 
I  telligence  on  the  20lh  ;  when  he  learned  that  a  force,  hourly 
I  increasing,  approached  him.  He  sent  expresses  to  call  jn  hn 
I  outposts,  and  on  the  2.3d  marched  with  350  men, — met  the 
Toe  on  the  24ih,  near  the  small  town  of  Canada,  attacked 
uid  defeated  him.  On  the  29th,  Col.  Price,  now  reinforced 
I  by  Capt.  Burguin  from  Albuquenjue,  again  encountered  the  en- 
I  emy, — and  defeated  him  at  the  mountain-gorge  called  the  Pa*i 
I  of  Embudo.  The  Americans  next  had  a  march  over  the  Taos 
1  mouniniii,  through  snows  two  feet  in  depth,  with  a  degree  of 
I  cold  so  intense,  that  many  had  their  limbs  frozen.  They  pass- 
I  ed  unmolested  through  Fernando  de  Taos ;  but  at  Puebta,  they 
■  "'  my,  stormed  his  fort  IB  cations,  and  druve  him  from 

The  valuable  lives  of  Capt.  Burguin  and  other 
e  here  lost.     Capt.  Hendley  was  killed  on  the  22d 
if  January,  in  an  attack  nn  Mora.     That  village  was  deslroj-ed 
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CHAPTER   XL 

Soott'f  InYasion^^yera  Craz^-Cerro  Gordo 

81HOB  Mexico  refused  to  treat  for  peace,  tbe  American  Ex-  fart  iv. 
ecuUye  determined  to  strike  at  her  capital  through  Vera  Cruz,  period  hi. 
Gen.  Scott,  the  first  officer  in  the  American  army,  was  prop-   chap.  n. 
erlj  selected  to  conduct  this  perilous  enterprise.     He  was  no-  v-^^n^^^/ 
tified  by  Secretary  Marcy  of  his  appointment,  on  the  18  th  of   i§46« 
November;  and  he  was  directed  to  draw  his  force  chiefly  from    Not.  is. 
Taylor ;  that  general  having  received  notice,  that  troops  would,  cf^Jlin  to 
for  this  invasion,  be  withdrawn  from  his  army  bv  the  war     Soott.) 
department.    On  the  25th  of  November,  Gen.  ocott  gave, 
with  reluctance,  the  order  already  noticed,  by  which  the  gen- 
erals Taylor  and  Wool  were  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of 
their  armies.    With  a  smaller  force  than  that,  with  wnich  Gen. 
Scott  was  furnished,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  imdertake 
such  an  invasion  ;f  nor  would  the  nature  of  the  service  brook  ^4S8,  scotrs 
the  delay  of  raisin^and  disciphning  new  troops.     The  deadly  ^^^*<J^^ 
summer  climate  of  Vera  Cruz  required  immediate  action. 

Saoita  Anna  was  lying  with  22,000  men  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  ^^eid'^ 
It  would  have  seemed  probable  that  he  would  have  turned  "^'^^^^ 
cowards  Vera  Cfuz,  and  uniting  with  forces  in  that  vicinity,  *'* ' 
oppose,  as  he  might  have  done,  with  an  army  of  30,000,  the  1847* 
landing  of  Gen.  Scott ; — ^rather  than  to  march  against  Gen.  Tay-  BaSe'o?' 
lor.  But  (as  Scott  learned  after  landing)  Santa  Anna  chose  BuenaVitta. 
the  latter,  and  was  defeated  at  Buena  Vista. 

To  make  the  preparations,  necessary  for  a  foreign  si^e.  Gen. 
Jesup,  the  quartermaster-general,  proceeded  to  New  Orleans, 
to  lyrange  with  Gen.  Scott  the  details  of  this  important  sei*- 
vice;  the  magnitude  of  whose  operations,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  163  vessels  were  employed  as  transports.    The  gen- 
eral rendezvous  of  the  several  corps,  which  were  to  compose 
the  invading  army,  was  the  island  of  Lobos,  125  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz.     Necessary  delavs,  however,  occurred ;  and  it  was  gjJJS^i. 
not  until  the  7th  of  March,  that  Gen.  Scott  embarked  with  his   barks  his 
troops  on  board  the  transporting  squadron,  which  was  com-     ^'™^' 
manded  by  Com.  Conner.    Reaching  Vera  Cruz  on  the  9th,       _|.«^, 
he,  with  admirable  order,  debarked  his  whole  army  on  the  4  mt  Saenii- 
wes^  side  of  the  island  of  Sacrificios.     Having  vainly  sum-      °^ 
moned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Gen.  Scott,  with  the  aid  of 
his  able  engineers,  of  whom  CoL  Totten  was  chief,  planted 
hb  batteries ;  and  commenced,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  a ^*^^ 
tremendous  bombardment  of  the  city.    The  fleet  lent  i£s  aid,      ado. 
although  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  castle.     On  the  morning 
of  the  26th,  6en.  Landera,  then  in  command  of  Vera  Cruz, 
made  overtures  for  capitulation.    Generab  Worth  and  Pillow, 
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•  and  Col.  Totton,  arranged  wilh  him  the  amcles ; — and  oo  iIm 

iL  night  of  the  27th,  Vera  Cruz,  wilh  the  strong  castle  of  Su 

'    ad'Ulloa,— the  principal  eommerokl  port  and  the  strongest 

■-  fortress  in  Mexico,  were  surrendered,  with  5,000   pHsonert, 

(dismissed  on  piirole,)  and  SOD  pieces  of  artillery.     Two  meri- 

'•  torious  American  officers,  Captaios  Alburtis  and  Vinton,  with 

,  ten  privates,  were  killed.     Capt.  Swift,  one  of  the  brightest 

omnments  of  the  service,  who  had  orgimited  a  componj  of 

suppers  nnd  miners, — too  eager  in  duty  for  his  impaired  health. 

fninted  at  the  head  of  his  corps,  from  over-eiertion  ;  and  di^ 

n  the  hospital.    The  discipline  of  Gen.  Scott's  army  was  strict, 

ind  no  invasion  of  private  rights  was  permitted. 

Com.  Perry,  who  succeeded  Conner  in  command  of  the 
Gulf  squadron,  extended  his  operations  after  the  fall  of  Vera 
~  Alvarado  on  the  south,  was  captured,  and  Tuspan  m 

|i-  the  north.     The  American  government  about  this  time  adopt- 
ed the  policy  of  drawing  a  revenue  from  the  conquered  ; — lest 
k.  by  too  much  lenity,  in  paying  for  all  needed  supplies,  the  war 
should  become  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  certain  classes  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  thus  peace  be  deferred.     Having  now  the  beat 
harbors  of  Meiico  m  possesion,  American  revenue  officers 
!  appointed,  and  impost  duties  collected. 
□  the  8th  of  April,  Qen.  Scott,  leaving  a  garrison  id  Vera 
I    Cruz,  sent  forward  the  advance  of  his  army  under  Gen.  Twiggs. 
a  this  road  to  Jalapa.    At  the  base  of  the  grand  eastern  chain 
f  the  Cordilluras,  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  cam.'  up, 
commander  established  a  cnmp  at  Plan  del  Rio.   'l'\\:-n 
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SKferely  wounded,)  and  by  Col.  Rilej.  At  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  ^art  it. 
6  enemy  were  put  to  flight,— more  than  a  thousand  had  peaiod  m. 
fidlen,  either  killed  or  wounded.    Santa  Anna  and  a  part  of  his  chap.  xn. 
army  had  fled,  and  the  eager  pursuit  had  commenced.     Scott  ^<^^'*v"^*^ 
in  his  orders,  given  before  the  battle,  had  directed  that  the    184T. 
pursuers  shomd  each  take  two  days'  subsistence,  and  that 
wagons  with  stores  should  immediately  follow,  so  that  they 
oeed  not  return.     On  the  19th,  the  pursuing  squadrons  en- 
tered and  took  possession  of  Jalapa.   On  the  20th,  they  found 
the  strong  post  of  La  Hoya  abandoned.     On  the  22d,  having  worth&s 
now  attained  the  summit  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras,  General    the  tomi 
Worth  displayed  the  American  banner  from  the  unresisting  of  PenAa. 
casUe  of  Perote,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Mexico,  next  to  San 
Juan  d'Ulloa.    Thus  by  vigorously  following  up  this  remark- 
able victory,  the  enemy  were  unable  to  recover  in  time  to  make 
a  stand  in  this,  their  strongest  inland  post ;  and  thus,  other 
battles  were  saved. 

Three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  at  Cerro  Gordo,  among 
whom  were  four  generals.   Gen.  Scott  dismissed  them  all  upon 
parole,  having  neither  food  to  sustain,  nor  men  to  guard  them. 
Santa  Anna's  equipage  and  papers  were  secured.     Both  here 
and  at  Perote  were  captured  many  lai^e  pieces  of  bronze  ar- 
tillery.   From  Perote  onwards,  through  that  great  table  val-  (m  pieces  oi 
ky  between  the  grand  chains  of  the  Cordilleras,  called  the*'^S|!{^^ 
"Terras  Frias,"  or  the  cold  country,  the  American  army  had  ^•^?*' 
■ow  no  cause  to  apprehend  serious  resistance.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  of  May,  the  advance  under  Worth  entered 
Pnebla,  the  second  city  of  Mexico,  containing  80,000  inhabit- 
ants.   Eagerly  did  the  Mexican  men  and  women  look  out  from 
their  balconies,  and  from  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  to  see  these 
mighty  conquerors.   War-worn,  and  habited  in  the  sober  hue 
of  the  American  army,  the  Mexicans  accustomed  to  a  gaudy 
uniform,  looked  upon  them  with  disappointment ;  and  could 
find  no  reason  but  one  for  their  success.     **  Their  leaders,' 
said  theyi  **  are  gray-headed  men.' 


CHAPTER    XII. 

State  of  the  Army^— Iti  March. — Contreraa.— ChnmhaKO. 

Ths  American  army  having  now  overrun  the  northern  por- 
taoQ  of  the  country,  and  made  a  successful  inroad  which 
threatened  the  capital,  the  Executive  sent  Nicholas  P.  Tritt, 
a)  an  agent  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  Mexico  would 
now  treat  for  peace.    But  the  olive-branch  was  again  rejected. 

The  interruption  of  the  army's  activity  caused  by  these 
wwvfliling  effprts  for  peao^  war  opportune.     Ila  numbeit 
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)  lesaened  by  sickness;  for  the  cUinate  tboagh  pleasant 
\  proved  Eo  unhealthy,  that  hundreds  were  ia  hospitals,  and 
I  maaj  died.  The  time  for  which  large  numbers  of  the  Tolun- 
f  teers  were  enlisted,  expired  ;  and  many  bad  deserted.  Con- 
I  gres3  had,  however,  passed  a  law,  February  1 1th,  1 847,  anthor- 
I  iziiig  ten  new  remments ;  and  these  being  rused,  retnforoe- 
nts  were  sent  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cniz ;  and  although  not 
auQicient  numbers  to  admit  of  leaving  such  garrisons  be- 
F  liind  as  would  keep  open  bis  line  of  supplies,  yet  Gen.  Scott 
I"  determined  lo  move  forward. 

In  the  7th  of  August  he  marched  from  Puebia  with  10,728 
I,  leaving  more  than  3.000  in  hospitals,— and  as  a  garrison 
I  under  Col.  Childs.  Keepbg  the  several  columns  into  which 
I  he  bad  divided  the  army,  within  supporting  distance,  and  him- 
I  self  accompanying  the  van,  Oen.  Scott  moved  fortfa  with  his 
I  little  army ; — like  a  second  Cortez,  to  enooanter  the  unknown 
obcrs,  which  would  be  brought  against  him  at  the  coming 
I  death-struggle  of  an  infuriated  nation.  The  march  of  the 
I  Americans  was  now  through  a  beautiful  and  cultivated  region, 
I  whose  abundant  wal«rs  flowed  pure  and  cool.  Soon  they  be- 
I  gan  to  ascend  the  gradual  slope  of  the  great  Cordilleras  of 
I  Anabuac,  central  between  the  east  and  western  oceans.  On 
I  the  third  day,  their  toilsome  maruh  wound  up  through  steep 
icclivities.  At  length  they  reached  the  summit;  and  tliree. 
jnd  Rio  Frio,  burst  upon  their  gaze,  all  the  glories  of 
e  grand  valley  of  Mexico.  Spreading  far  round  and  bi-ncath, 
ing-led  lakes,  plains,  cities,  and  cloud-capped  r 
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Gen.  Scott,  *'  it  might  have  been  carried,  but  at  a  great  and  part  it. 
disproportionate  loss,  and  I  was  anxious  to  spare  the  lives  of  period  m. 
this  g^lant  army  for  a  general  battle,  which  I  knew  we  had  ^h^'*  in- 
to win  before  capturing  me  city,  or  obtaining  the  great  object  v-^^v*"^/ 
of  the  campaign — a  just  and  honorable  peace."  1847. 

The  commander  then  moved  his  troops  27  miles ;  they  ma-  Aujr.  ift-it. 
kin^  a  new  road,  directed  by  the  engineers,  over  such  sharp  vol-    mmreiMf 
came  rocks  and  deep  chasms,  as  the  foe  had  not  dreamed  ^>^(°^]2^ 
could  be  passed ;  when, — having  turned  the  lakes  Chalco  and    gustine. 
Jochamileho,  they  encamped  at  St.  Augustine,  on  the  Acapulco 
road,  eight  miles  south  of  Mexico.     From  the  camp,  looking 
towards  the  city,  the  first  defences  on  this  road,  were  the  fort- 
ress of  Antonia ;  and — a  mile  and  a  half  further  north — ^the 
strongly  fortified  hill  of  Churubusco.     These  could  be  ap- 
proacned  in  front  only  by  a  dangerous  causeway.     By  making  \^  ^ 
a  detour  to  the  west,  where  lay  yet  other  dangers,  they  might    makes  a 
be  reached^  from  the  left.     Two  movements,  ordered  by  the  "^^fr^SS***" 
commander,  were  simultaneously  made.    Worth  with  H[amey'8 
cavalry  went  to  menace  Antonia  in  front ;  while  to  the  left, 
Ghen.  Pillow's  division,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Pierce 
and  Cadwallader,  conducted  by  the  engineers,  Lee,  Beaure- 
gard, and  others,  made  a  road  through  craggy  rocks  of  an- 
cient lava,— whose  crevices  shot  up  the  thorn-armed  maguey, 
and  whose  deep  chasms  were  filled  with  water.    To  cover  and 
support  the  working  partv>  was  sent  Gen.  Twig^'  division, 
made  up  of  the  brigades  of  Riley  and  Percifer  Smith. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  after  accomplishing 
nearly  three  miles  of  this  difficult  road,  the  troops  founa  them- 
selves within  cannon-range  of  the  enemv's  fortified  camp  at 
Contreras,  commanded  by  Gen.  Valencia,  with  6,000  men, 
surmounted  by  22  heavy  guns,  and  communicating  by  a  good 
road  with  Mexico,  and  also  with  the  main  camp  of  Santa  Anna, 
which  was  lying  two  miles  nearer.     Upon  this  road  they  saw 
the  Mexicans  hurrying  on  to  the  scene  of  action.     Fighting 
now  begins,  in  which  the  divisions  of  generals  Twiggs  and  Pil- 
low, especially  Riley's  brigade,  are  engaged.    They  advance,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
though  suffering  from  the  enemy's  fire ; — aided  by  the  small  lageitaome 
batteries  of  Magruder  and  Callender,  which  are  with  difficulty  ^a'<»uoti 
brought  into  action.   About  sunset,  the  commander,  now  on  the  of  Uus  batue 
field  with  fresh  troops,  gives  to  Col.  Moigan  of  the  regular  in-  ^  w^.* 
fantry,  an  order,  which,  aided  by  Gen.  Shields  of  the  volun-  ^^  ^ 
teers,  he  executes  ;  taking  the  village  of  Contreras,  or  Ansal-  Scou*!  Re- 
da,!  which  lay  on  the  road  from  the  fortified  camp,  to  that  of  P®'*i^^»^ 
Santa  Anna.    The  enemy's  line  of  reinforcements  was  now  cut  ^^  q^  ^^^ 

Night,— cold,  dark,  and  rainy— closed  in.      Comfortless  oOcenaen* 
was  uie  condition  of  the  troops,  remaining  without  food  or  ^r  sundown 
deep,  upon  the  ground.    The  officers  at  An^da,  in  their  per-  ^^{Jj^^*^ 
Sous  position, — separated  as  they  were  from  their  commander    one  'sue- 
by  the  almost  impassablef  lava-field,  whose  crags,  on  account  ^SJijfJ? 
•I  the  rain-floody  were  interspersed  by  torrents,— now  found  Annida.) 
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I  resources  in  tlieir  own  genius,  courage,  and  union.     Oen.  Per- 
I  cifer  Smitli  proposed  lo  set  out  at  midnight,  surprise  and  st«nn 
I  the  camp  at  Contreras.     From  that  moment,  dark  forebodings 
piLssed  from  the  array,  and  each  officer  and  mao,  as  by  spoa- 
taneous  movement,  fell  into  his  proper  place.    Oen.  Shields  ex- 
tending his  600  toen  into  a  long  line,  aod  keeping  up  fires,  waa 
interposed  between  the  storming  party  and  the  camp  of  Santa 
I  Amia,  with  his  12,000  reserve.     One  messenger  alone — Lee, 
engineer — found  his  dark  and  watery  way  over  the  lava- 
I  rocks,  aud  carried  to  the  gratified  commander  the  tidings  of 
I  the  gallant  attitude  of  hb  troops,— and  also,  a  request  of  Gen. 
■for   co-operation.     Gen.  Scott  complied,  by  sending 
I  itith  the  messenger  the  force   under  Twiggs,  to   Contreras 
1  the  morning,  to  aid  the  storming  party  approach' 
enemy's  reAr,  by  making  a  diversion  in  their  front. 
I  A  little  past  midnight.  Gen.  Smith  sets  forward,  conducted 
I  by  engbeer  Smith,  Col.  Riley  leading  tlie  van.     The  rain  con- 
I  tinues  to  fall  in  torrents,  and  their  progress  is  slow.      So 
I  profound  is    the   darkness,  that   the  men  must    touch  each 
I  other  as  tliey  move,  lest  they  divide,  and  some  be  lost.     At 
se,  they  st^rm  the  intrenchraeots,  and  precipitate  them- 
I  selves  upon  the  surprised  Mexicans.      Dismay  and  cam^a 

Erevail  for  seventeen   minutes ;    when    the   camp  is  carried. 
ighty-eight   officers  and    3,000  men    arc    made  prisoners, 
I  Thirty-three  pieces  of  artillery  are  captured ;  among  which 
e  found  two  of  those  so  honorably  lost  by  O'Brien  at  Ituena 
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Bincon,  its  commander,  havine  surrendered.  Santa  Anna  aban-  part  iv, 
doned  the  field.  Worth  and  Shields  pursued.  Col.  Harney  period  nu 
with  his  dragoons  dashed  by  them,  and  one  of  his  officers,  *''«^'-  "^ 
Capt.  Kearney,  not  hearing  the  call  to  return,  followed  the  -^^^v*^* 
flying  Mexicans  to  the  very  gate  of  the  capital.f  /A?^^* 

hen  lo«t  hit 
•nn.  Mid 
oCber  offi- 
cers tlieir 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

Aimiftice^ — ^MoUnos  del  Rey. — Chapnltepec. — Mezioa 

The  commander,  following  up  his  victory,  might  now  have 
entered  Mexico.     But  he  was  not  sent  to  conquer  the  country, 
but  to  "  conquer  a  peace,"  and  he  believed  that  the  reduction 
of  the  capitfu  would  delay,  rather  than  accelerate  this  result,  oenennu 
He  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  government  away  from  the  city  P^'f^"^ 
dishonored.   ' "  The  army,"  says  Scott  in  his  mspatches,  "  are    ^      ^ 
willing  to  leave  to  this  republic  something  on  which  to  rest  her 
pride,— and  they  cheerfully  sacrifice  to  patriotism  the  eclat 
that  would  have  followed  an  entrance,  sword  in  hand,  into  a 
great  capital."  . 

Taculm^a  now  became  the  headquarters  of  th/9  American  j^j^g^g^  ^i. 
army.    The  general-in-chief  occupied  the  archbishop's  palace, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens.     Here  he  negotiated  with  Mexican   jj^^^ 
commissioners  an  armistice,  as  a  step  preparatory  to  a  final  concluded, 
peace.     On  Mr.  Trist,  the  affent  of  the  American  executive,  it 
devolved,  to  settle  with  the  Mexican  authorities  the  terms.  They 
wanted,  among  other  conditions,  that  regions  should  be  left  as 
desolate  wastes  between  the  two  republics ;  and,  humbled  as 
they  were,  they  could  not  yet  brook  the  relinquishment  of  the 
territory  demanded.    Negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Mexican  government  rose  once  more  to  meet  a 
fmal  struggle.    They  violated  the  armistice  by  strengthening 
their  defences. .  Taking  down  the  beUs  of  their  churches,  they 
made  a  foundry  at  the  "  Kind's  Mills,"  where  they  converted  t&  Men- 
them  into  cannon.    They  calkd  on  the  provinces  to  come  to 
thdr  aid  in  mass ;  and  by  fire — or  poison,— by  any  weapon,  in 
any  maimer,  to  injure  and  destroy  the  invader. 

From  Tacubaya,  Mexico  was  in  full  view — northeast,  and  dis- 
tant three  miles.  North — ^bearing  a  little  east— distant  a  mile- 
rose,  in  beautiful  prospect,  the  fortified  hill  of  Chapultepec ;  its 
porphyritic  rocks  abruptly  descending  on  its  southern  and  east- 
em  sides,— while  to  the  west,  the  hill  fell  gradually,  with  a  gen- 
tle, wooded  slope,  till  it  met  the  fortified  building  of  stone,  call- 
ed £1  Molinos  del  Bey,  or  the  King's  Mills.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  g^^»,  p^^ 
west  of  the  fortified  mills  stood  another  stone  fortress  called  tion  m  re- 
Casa  Mata.    These  were  the  obstacles  which  now  barred  the  Mudoo  ud 
fkjof  the  Americans  to  the  capital;  and  they  constituted  the  uidetaMtt 
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I  Eupporting  points  of  the  Mexican  army  ranged  behind  theiD. 
r  beaded  by  Sanla  Anna,  and  aniountiag  to  fourteen  thouatuid. 
I  The  generals,  Scott  and  Worth,  went  Tortb  in  person  to  i*- 
Y  connoitrc,  and  they  sent  out  their  skilful  engineers.  Scott  tben 
I  giLve  the  order  for  an  assault  on  Molioos  del  Rey,  committing 
I  Its  execution  to  Worth.  A  terrible  battle  was  fought,— the 
I  fortresse.4  of  Molinos  del  Rey  und  Casa  Uata  were  taken,  itnd 
I  an  important  yicCory  was  won.  But  the  very  tone  waa  mel- 
I  anolioly,  in  which  the  commanding -officer  praised  the  ric 
I  tors,  "  the  gallant  dead,  the  wounded,  and  the /etc  utueat/ied.' 
""  inlanders  in  their  reconnaissance  before  the  battle  b  <d 

2itiwbat  deceived  as  to  the  enemy's  strength  ;  tli>y 
I  masking  their  batteries,  and  concealing  their  men,  wnich  wtTi- 
L  perhaps  fivefold  the  numbers  of  their  assailants.     In  the  he .  I 
r  of  the  action,  Major  Wright,  assisted  by  Mason  of  the  eni^- 
neers,  fell  upon  the  enemy's  centre,  and  look  his  main  field- 
battery  ;  whun  so  furiously  did  he  charge  to  regain  it,  that  of 
fourteen  American  officers,  eleven  fell.     Among  the  numbrr 
were  Wright  and  Mason.     One  brigade  lost  its  three  senior 
officers,— Col.  M'Intosh  and  Major  Waite  wounded,  and  Col. 
Martb  Scott  killed.     Casa  Mata  was  blown  up,  and  £1  Mu- 
I  linos  dismantled. 

[t  was  at  the  beautiful  hill  of  ChapuHepec,  where  once 
se  the  veritable  "Halls  of  the  Montezumas."  Here  Wiis 
T  the  military  school  of  Meiiico,  and  the  last  exlerior  defenci: 
I  of  the  successors  of  Cortez,  to  that  capital  which  he  had  f,o 
iquitously  taken,  shedding  seas  of  blood,  because  "  the  Spi 
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to  retire.  At  the  moment  of  their  retreat,  the  supporting 
force  under  Santa  Anna,  in  the  rear  of  Chapultepec,  is  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Gen.  Worth,  who  for  this  purpose 
had  passed  the  batteries.  Directed  by  the  commander,  he 
pursues  the  enemy  as  he  flies  to  the  city,  pressing  forward  to 
enter,  by  a  circuitous  road,  the  San  Cosme  gate  on  the  north- 
west. Gen.  Quitman,  in  the  mean  time,  follows  the  flying  foe 
to  the  city,  by  a  route  direct  from  Chapultepec ;  he  being  in- 
structed to  make  a  feint  of  storming  the  southwestern  or  Belen 
^te,  near  to  the  formidable  citadel  within,  —in  order  to  make  a 
diversion  from  the  real  point  of  attack  at  San  Cosme. 

Gen.  Scott  meantime  advanced  with  Worth  into  the  suburb 
of  San  Cosme,  where  opposing  batteries  were  taken ;  but  he 
returned  at  night  to  Chapultepec,  to  look  with  a  father's  care 
to  the  condition  of  all,— tne  living,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead. 
Worth,  as  instructed,  remained  in  the  suburb  until  morning. 
But  Gen.  Quitman,  accompanied  by  Shields  and  Smith,  rested 
that  night  within  the  city ;  having  changed  the  feint  which 
the  commander  ordered,  into  a  real  attack,  by  which  they  en- 
tered (though  with  considerable  loss)  the  Belen  gate.  They 
had  not  yet  passed  the  formidable  citadel. 

A  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Gen.  Scott  hav- 
ing returned  to  San  Cosme,  the  Metican  authorities  sent  him 
a  deputation,  desiring  of  him  terms  of  capitulation ;  their  army 
having  fled  a  little  after  midnight.  Gen.  Scott  replied,  that 
the  American  army  would  come  under  no  terms,  but  such  as 
were  self-imposed,  and  demanded  by  honor, ^-^ by  the  spirit  of 
the  s^e,  and  the  dignity  of  the  American  character.  Worth 
and  Quitman,  as  directed,  moved  cautiously  forward,— Worth 
to'  the  Alameda,  and  Quitman  to  the  Grand  Plaza,  where  the 
victorious  army  reared  above  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico, 
the  stars  and  stripes  of  the  Republic  of  America. 

Three  hours  before  noon,  Gen.  Scott  made  his  entrance, 
with  escort  of  cavalry,  and  flourish  of  trumpets — into  the 
conquered  city  of  the  Aztecs ;  and  as  he  approached  the 
grand  plaza — his  towering  figure,  conspicuous  as  his  fame, 
loudly  and  warmly  was  he  cheered,  by  shouts,  which  arose 
from  the  hearts  of  his  companions  in  arms. 

The  troops  for  twenty-four  hours  now  suffered  from  the  an- 
archy of  Mexico,  more  than  her  prowess  had  been  able  to 
inflict.  Two  thousand  convicts,  let  loose  from  the  prisons, 
attacked  them  from  the  house-tops ;  at  the  same  time,  enter- 
ing houses  and  committing  robbenes.  The  Mexicans  assisting, 
these  felons  were  quelled  by  the  morning  of  the  15th. 

Gen.  Scott  gave  to  his  army,  on  the  day  of  their  entrance 
into  Mexico,  memorable  orders  concerning  their  discipline  and 
behavior.  After  directing  that  companies  and  regiments  be  kept 
together,  he  says,  ''  Let  there  be  no  disorders,  no  straggling, 
no  drunkenness.  Marauders  shall  be  punished  by  courts  mar- 
tial.    All  the  rules  so  honorably  observed  by  this  glorious 
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army  in  Pucbia,  must  be  observed  here.     Tlie  honor  of  th* 
army,  the  honor  of  our  country,  call  for  the  beat  behavior  from 
all.     The  valiant  must,  to  win  the  approbation  of  God  and 
their  country,  be  sober,  orderly,  and  merciful. — Hia    noble 
brethren  in  arms,  will  not  be  deaf  to  this  hnsty  appeal  from 
their  commander  and  friend."     On  the  16th,  ho  called  on 
the  army  to  return  public  and  private  thanks  to  God  for  victo- 
ry.   Qn  the  19th,  for  the  better  preservatiou  of  order,  and  sup- 
pression of  crime,  he  procifumed  martial  law.     Thus  protected 
by  the  American  army,  the  citizens  of  Mexico  were  more  se- 
cure from  violence,  and  from  fear  of  robbery  and  murdeir,  Uian 
ihey  bad  ever  been  under  their  own  flag.* 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  crisis  of  the  war  was  past.     Mexico,  throughout  her        | 
brood  domains,  was  virtually  conquered ;    and  what  followed 

WIL1  but  as  the  dashing  of  the  waves,  after  the  storm  is  over. 

We  have  .'^een,  that  whfn  Scott  left  Puebla,  lie  cut  his  own 
Ibe  9f  supplies ;  not  being  in  force  sufficient  to  garrison  any 
place  between  that  city  and  McjIco,     At  liie  final  entrance  o( 

^1^:-. 
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amounted  to  only  247  men,  and  haying  1,800  sick  in  the  ^^^^T  ^' 
hospitals,  had  heen  closely  besieged  by  the  enemy,  since  the  fbuod  ol 
lay  of  the  ^ttle  of  Chapultepec.     On  the  22d,  the  besiegers  <'>^'*  ^^* 
were  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  Santa  Anna,  with  ^-^^^'^^^ 
some  thousands  of  the  renmant  of  his  ahny.     CoL  Childs   Ij^^ 
and  his  gallant  band,  though  w(hii  with  watching,  and  wasted  suSj£a 
by  fatigue,  still  refused  the  summons  to  surrender,  and  brave-  ^  Puabu. 
ly  continued  their  defence.      But  Santa  Anna  had  heard 
of  the  approach  of  3,000  recruits  under  General  Lane,f  on 
their  march  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  reinforce  Gen.  Scott;  and  he  (t  a  pan  left 
left  Puebla  on  the  30th,  to  go  to  Pinal,  where  they  were  daily  o^^.^part 
expected.    Gen.  Lane,  on  his  part,  heard  of  the  Mexican  army,  ^?^¥^®' 
and  turning  from  his  direct  course,  he  encountered  it  at  Him-    earner.) 
tnantla,  with  Santa  Anna  at  its  head ;  fought  and  defeated  it,^ 
losing  eleven  men,  among  whom  was  tne  well-known  Capt.     Oct  9. 
Walker  of  the  Texan  rangers.     Gen.  Lane  arrived,  October  ^M6xljS2r 
12th,  at  Puebla,  and  relieved  Col.  Childs  from  a  distressing      im. 
sie^e  of  forty  days.    Lane  again  turned  from  his  course  to      'li.  *^ 
seek  the  enemy ;  and  at  Atlixco,  ten  leagues  from  Perote,  he    q^  ,g 
defeated  a  strong  guerilla  force  under  the  well-known  chief,    AUizoo'. 
Gen.  Rea.    By  these  guerilla  parties,  of  which  Atlisco  had  k!3i9,w?Mb 
been  the  headquarters,  many  Americans,  found  as  stragglers,    ^^-  ^- 1> 
or  in  small  parties,  had  been  killed.    Major  Lally,  in  marching 
his  command  of  1,000  men  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa,  had  lost  ^^  jJt^'JJ' 
100  men,  having  been  waylaid  by  them,  with  Rea  at  their    Ovflfjas. 
head,  four  times.f    In  every  instance,  however,  he  defeated  i^doiRey 

them  with  loss.  '^oSiS?'" 

Santa  Anna,  now  abandoned  by  his  troops,  resigned  his  of-  mh,  at  Lm 
fices  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  soon  became  a  fugitive.    The    ^'»*™") 
supreme  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Senor  Pena  y  Pena^ 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  forthwith  sent  his  circulars,  calling  on  the  several  states, 
in  pathetic  language,  to  send  deputies  to  Queretaro,  to  treat    not.  n. 
for  peace.    A  congress  there  assembled  on  the  11th  of  No-  JJjJi^ 
vember,  which  appointed  four  commissioners,  one  of  whom  ^point  four 
was  Gen.  Bincon,  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Trist  the  plan  of  a  treaty.  ^'     '"' 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  'SiBi  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
American  executive,  and  his  powers  had  been  revoked.    Nev- 
ertheless, with  Gen.  Scott's  approbation,  he  presumed  in  this    1§4§* 
emergency,  to  act    On  the  2d  of  February,  the  treaty  was  tim  Traaij 
sijnied  by  Mr.  Trist  and  the  Mexican  commissioners  at  the  city  of  Guada^ 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  twenty  days  afterwards  it  was    s^d. 
submitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  senate.  bSforeUw 
That  body  adopted  it  with  alterations.    President  Polk  then  ^'^^^^ 
appointed  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Sevier  of  the  senate,  and  Mr.  ^^^Stataa^ 
Cliffoni^  attamey-ffeneral,  to  proceed  with  the  modified  trea- 
ty to  Qneretaro.    There,  on  kying  it  before  the  Mexican  con- 
gma»  the  jxend&kt  eloquently  urged  its  acceptance,  and  it  was 
niHUiiqf  *  iMigt  nijonfy. 
#fell»t]it «  KibiKy,  the  bdored  and  ve^^ 
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ilohn  Qnincy  Adams, 
fcounlry  in  the  paUonal  legislature,  f 
Webates  of  Ilie  house  of  representatives,  Btruck  by  -.i  fiitnl  pa- 
B-alysi^.  Congress  i a  both  its  bmnches  suspended  public  ac- 
llJOD ;  Bud  its  members  were  wailing  as  around  the  couch  of  a 
Idying  father.  He  expired,  in  Christian  hope  and  resignation, 
ta  the  23d  ;  saying,  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth." 

In  March,  Gen.  Sterling  Price  moved  wilh  ii  force  from 
*ew  Mexico  to  Chihuahua ;  and  from  that  city,  siity  mili^i 
Ion  the  road  to  Durongo ;  where  he  conquered,  at  Sajtla  Cruz 
Mde  Sfizalta,  a  Mexican  army,  making  prisoners  the  command 
ling  general.  Angel  Frias,  and  forty-two  other  officers. 
■  Peace  was  declared  to  the  American  army  in  Mexico,  on  thp 
l20th  of  May,  by  Gen,  Butler,  who  was,  by  order  of  .'je  gov- 
■ernment,  left  in  command  of  the  army  by  Gen.  Scotl,  be  being 
|about  ti>  return  to  the  United  Slates, 

The  treaty  stipulated  that  all  Mexico  should  be  evacuated  by 

|(he  American  armies  within  three  months.     Prisoners  on  each 

were  to  bo  released ;  and  Klexican  captives,  made  by  In- 

a  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Slates,  were  to  bo  restored. 

iTbese  limits,  as  they  affect  Mexico,  are  to  begin  at  the  mouth 

lof  the  Bio  Grande — tbencc  to  proceed  along  the  deepest  cban- 

lel  of  that  river  to  the  Bouthem  boundary  of  New  Mexico. 

h'rom  Ihcnce  to  the  Pacific,  ihey  arc  to  follow  the  river  Gila. 

ind  the  southern  boundary  of  Upper  California.     Th.?  United 

[States  may,  however,  use  the  Colorado,  for  purposes  of  navi- 

,  below  the  entrance  of  its  aftluent,  the  Gila.      If  it 
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to  conquered  Mexico  the  full  price  of  the  land  acquired  from  PART  IV. 
her ;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  these  territories  were  ^^^J^ 
won  by  the  valor  of  our  armies,  and,  without  conquest,  would    chap,  nw, 
not  have  been  ours.     Thus  extends  from  ocean  to  ocean  the 
full  breadth  of  the  grand  platform  on  which  stands  the  Amer- 
ican nation ;  and  the  vast  numbers  of  immigrants  who  come 
yearly  to  her  shores,  will  soon  people  her  waste  places. 

The  territory  of  Wisconsin  was  admitted  into  the  American 
Union  as  a  state,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1848. 

The   Mexican  treaty  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Sevier ;    -m^M^ 
Mr.  Clifford  remaining  in  Mexico  as  American  envoy.    Pres-      joij  i.* 
ident  Polk  made  his  proclamation  of  peace  between  the  two    ^SSmS!^ 
republics,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848  ; — the  first  day  of  our  sev- 
eaty-third  national  year. 

The  American  armies  have  evacuated  Mexico.     Distin- 
guished generals,  and  other  officers,  have  been  received  by 
their  country  with  the  honors  due  to  those  who  have  so  well 
sustained  the  national  character, — not  only  for  courage,  activity, ' 
endurance,  discipline,  and  military  science,  but  for  the  nobler 
virtues  of  humanity.     The  remains  of  other  officers,  who  died 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  have  been  brought  home,  to 
be  honored  in  death,  and  to  find  their  last  repose  among  their 
friends.     And  the  soldiers,  too — they  who  fought  so  bravely 
for  their  native  land, — ^they  have  returned.     Regiments  that 
went  forth  full  and  fresh,  have  returned,  smitten  and  scathed. 
Many  is  the  desolate  hearth,  to  which  the  son,  the  husband, 
the   father,  shall,  return  no  more.     No  kindred  eye  shaU 
weep  at  his  grave.     He  is  buried  with  the  undistinguishable 
dead,  who  fell  in  the  foreign  battle-field,  or  died  in  the  hos- 
pital.    Thirty  thousand   American  lives,   it  is  calculated, 
have  been  sacrificed  in  this  war  ;  and  three  hundred  millions 
of  money  expended.*     And  we  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  (*  This  it  »«- 
Mexican  life  and  property  has  been  still  greater.     The  num-  ^StoUaS^ 
ber  of  Mexican  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle  greatly  exceeded   Mr.  Ewing, 
that  of  the  American  ; — and  who  can  tell  how  many  of  their  ^^'i^or, 
women  and  children  were  killed  in  the  bombardment  of  their  •wicomprBK 

.  .       .  bendBbonntj 

cities  ?  Undfl,  wld- 

Let  the  value  of  money  be  estimated  by  the  good  it  maybe   ^oilkcr) 
made  to  do,  and  we  shall  then  see  the  magnitude  of  the  evils 
which,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  war  inflicts.     Ireland  was  visited 
with  famine  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  from  the  failure  of 
crops,  especially  that  of  the  potato.     The  benevolent  among 
us  were  moved  with  compassion,  and  contributed  money  and 
food  to  her  relief.     The  government  in  one  instance  sent  a  ^^  ||„^  ^6, 
public  ship  to  carry  provisions  thus  contributed.f     The  very   iJjjJJLJgJ? 
heart  of  affectionate  Ireland  overflowed  with  gratitude ;  and  d^p^war 
England  and  Scotland,  themselves  sufferers  in  a  less  degree  '^^Jl^'^ 
from  the  same  cause,  felt  and  praised  our  liberality.    Thus,     Forbes. 
we  blessed  others,  and  were  ourselves  blessed  in  return  ;  and  ^^.f^^ 
the  BMMjr  whkh  it  coet  us  was  about  half  a  million  of  dollars ;    April  n.) 


m 

COUNCIL    or   PEACE. 

whereas,  we  paid  three  hundred  millioaH  w  kiU  and  distress 
the  Mexicans. 

The  time  lo  act  for  the  preventiOD  of  war,  as  of  incendiaiy, 
ia  when  none  is  raging  ;  and  those,  to  move  first  in  the  cause 
of  peace,  should  be  nations  and  men,  of  undoubted  courage 
and  ability  in  war.     The  Mexican  contest  has  placed  our  Re. 
public,  for  the  present  lime,  eminenily  in  that  position.     No 
country  has  at  any  peiiod  ahown  braver  soldiers,  or  better 
officers.     Why,  then,  should  not  our  government  send  a  spe- 
cial envoy,  10  negotiate  with  Great  Britain  and  other  Chris- 
tian  powers,  the   immediate  formalion    of    a  Codmcii.    of 
Peace  ? 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Inlroduetlon.— American  Qdiforai^— Capt  Wilkes*  Exploring   Expedition.— CapU 

Fremont^  ExploraUonB. 

Whatever  future  events  may  occur,  the  treaty  which,  by 
quieting  America  in  the  possession  of  Texas,  and  giving  to  her 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  has  added  to  her  area,  a 
portion  so  extensive  and  peculiar,  must  ever  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  of  her  history. 

Oregon. — In  the  valley  of  the  Wallah-wallah,  the  worthy 
Presbyterian  missionary.  Dr.  Whitman,  with  his  wife  and  12 
others,  were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Cayuse  Indians. 
The  settlers  mustered  a  force,  fought,  and  overpowered  the 
savages.  The  people  then  petitioned  Congress  for  protection 
and  a  territorial  government. 

The  congressional  debates  which  followed  their  petition 
embraced  the  slavery  question,  and  was  ominous  of  that  dan- 
gerous political  tempest  which  occurred  in  the  two  coming 
sessions.  The  northern  members  desired  that  slavery  should 
be  prohibited ;  the  southern,  that  it  should  be  recognized. 
Finally,  the  day  before  the  session  closed,  the  territorial  bill 
was  passed,  with  a  clause  forbidding  slavery ;  this  having  been 
consented  to,  by  some  southern  members,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  president,  on  the  ground  that  Oregon  lies  wholly  north  of 
latitude  36°  30';  that  being  the  line  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

American  California  was  called  by  the  Mexicans  Neio 
or  Upper  California,  in  distinction  from  the  peninsula,  which 
was  named  Old  or  Lower  California.  It  was  discovered  in 
1679  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Having  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
he  coasted  the  Pacific  shore  of  the  continent  to  lat.  48^,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  He 
there  went  ashore,  and  calling  the  country  New  Albion,  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  Elizabeth  of 
England.  But  the  English  lost  the  right  imparted  by  dis- 
covery, as  they  sent  out  no  colonies. 

The  Spanish  under  Cortez*  had  discovered  Old  California. 

*  McOuUodi,  m  his  Oeographical  Dictionary,  and  afUr  him  seyeral 
othen^  erroneotialy  •ts^  ™*  Oalifomia  wm  m  part  diaoovartd  by 
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THE  FKANCI3CAN  HIBSIONa. 

Ha  went  in  person,  in  1536,  and  explored  the  Golf.  Aboui 
1603,  waa  sent,  by  order  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  Scbasiian 
Viscaino,  to  find  suitable  harbors  for  an  asylam  to  ihe  Span- 
ish East  India  ships.  He  discorered  and  look  possession  of 
the  harbors  of  San  Diego  and  Manterey,  giring,  on  his  re- 
turn, a  glowing  description  of  ihe  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country.  Many  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  ii 
proved  ineffectual,  on  account  of  the  hoaiiliiy  of  the  natives, 
whom  the  emigrants  provoked  by  ill  usage.  From  tliat  time 
forward,  however,  the  Spaniards  frequented  the  coast,  on  ac- 
count of  its  valuable  pearl  fishery. 

The  first  permanent  setllemeol  in  New  California  waa  ■ 
Franciscan  mission  at  San  Diego,  established  in  1769. 
Wearied  with  fruitless  attempts  and  expenses,  ihe  Spanish 
king  bad  given  to  ihe  priests  of  the  Franciscan  order  leave  U> 
occupy  the  country,  for  the  object  of  converting  the  natives 
I  Christianity.  They  selected  the  most  fertile  lands,  and 
founded  twenty-one  missions,  each  occupj'ing  about  fifteen 
<  square.  The  buildings  were  all  contained  in  an  en- 
re  made  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick.  To  the  principal  - 
missions  was  attached  a  presidio,  where  was  a  quadrangular 
fort  of  adobe.  In  this  was  slalioned  a  company  of  soldiers, 
to  proiocl  ihe  missions  from  the  natives,  and  to  aid  in  bringing 
■'.■eble  and  disorderly  tribes  into  subjection  to  the  priests, 
isult  was,  that  about  half  the  Indians  became  nominal 
iana,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  mental  laborers  for  the 
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country,  and  a  small  number  of  towns  had  thus  sprung  up  ;  PART  lY. 
the  largest  of  which  were  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  pseiod  iy. 
and  San  Francisco,  neither  of  which  contained,  in  1 840,  a  thou-     cbat.  l 
sand  inhabitants.     Indeed,  within  that  period,  the  whole  num-  v.^^^^-^ 
ber  of  white  inhabitants  in  New  California  was  estimated  at    i84o. 
only  5000  ;  of  mestizoes,  or  mixed,  2000  ;  of  natives,  15,000 ;    "^^^^^^ 
mi^ng,  in  the  whole  of  this  fertile  Pacific  valley,  only^oSironiiAiB 
22,000  souls.     Hides  constituted  the  chief  article  of  export.    ^^^SS.  "^ 

This  country,  during  the  Spanbh  rule,  constituted  a  part 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.     When  Mexico 
became  a  federal  republic,  not  finding  California  sufficiently 
populous  to  form  a  state,  she  established  over  it  a  territorial 
government.     The  Califomians,  like  the  Mexicans,  sometimes 
bad  their  revolutions,  and  declared  themselves  independent ; 
but  they  ever  returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  and  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  between  the  republics  of  America  and  Mexico, 
they  were  governed  as  a  territory  of  the  latter.     Los  An-  iJJ^^^J^ 
geles  was  the  seat  of  the  -territorial  government ;   and  a  oontaim  isoo 
member  of  the  eminent  family  of  Pico  was  at  its  head.     Gen.  ****»»w*^^ 
Castro,  the  military  chief,  made  Monterey  his  residence. 

A  few  years  since,  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  the  Pacific  was  as  little  known  as  the  centre  of  1808-((* 
Africa.     In  the  years  1803,  4,  and  5,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  sent   ^^^S^ 
out  by  President  Jefferson,  explored  the  Missouri  to  its 
sources,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  latitude  47°,  then 
struck  u[>on  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  followed 
its  course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Settlements  succeeded  these    1799. 
discoveries   and   that  of   Capt.   Grey,   already  mentioned.    Orey'*di»- 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana,  from  France  in  1803,  carried  the     ^*'^'*^' 
American  dominion  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  heights  of  the  J^toTwc* 
Rocky  Mountains.     All  the  country  beyond  those  mountains,  tonctotuUie 
and  south  of  Oregon,  was,  before  the  late  war,  in  possession  ^^^^^EDckJ**** 
of  Mexico ;  and  in  1840,  its  place  on  the  map  of  the  world   MmSabn. 
was  a  blank. 

The  American  government,  in  1838,  sent  out,  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  trade  and  commerce,  a  naval  Exploring  Eocpedu    1841, 
Hon,  under  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes,  to  coast  our  continent  to  q^^^^^ 
the  south  and  west,  and  explore  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,    entenuie 
Capt.  Wilkes  was  directed  "  to  make  surveys  and  examina-    ^^[,^1^ 
tions  of  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  the  Columbia  River,  and 
afterwards  along  the  coast  of  California,  with  special  refer-  (sha  mnem- 
ence  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco."    After  executing  this  » ^^j^^ 
order  in  August  and  September,  1841,  he  pronounced  the  iniuibiiMits; 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  to  be  '*  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  \^  ifSiu* 
very  best  in  the  world."    The  town,  then  called  Yerba  Buena,  --^fTL, 
he  says,  consisted  of  one  large  frame  building,  occupied  by    'ss,jqo. 
the  Hodsoii  Bay  Company  ;  the  store  of  an  American  mer-  ^■J^SJJJj! 
ehant,  a  bilUaid-room,  and  a  bar ;  a  cabin  of  a  ship,  occupied     naUoo.) 
M  a  dweUiog ;  besides  out-houses,  few  and  far  between.  gyff!?g> 
Thm  most  praiiiment  man  in  the  region  was  Capt.  Sutter,  a     m,^nis.) 


JOHN  C.  FKEMONT. 

3  by  birth,  and  once  a  lieutenant  in  the  Swiss  guards  of 
'  Charlca  X.  of  France ;    but  immigrating  from  Missouri  to 
California.     Having  obtained  Trom  Mexico  a  grant  of  land 
thirty  leagues  square,  he  located  his  lesidencc  within  it,  and 
lluence  of  the  American  river  with  the  Sacra- 
mento.    Here  he  built  a  fori ;  and,  at  the  junclion  of  the 
rivers,  laid  out  a  lown,  which  ho  called  New  Helvetia,  but 
which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Sacramento  City. 
__  Capi.  Wilkes  reported  well  of  the  soil  and  productiveness  of 
"  the  country  ;  and  ho  made  the  American  executive  acquainted 
ivilh  the  degree  of  force   needed  to  cope  with  the  people,  by 
■elating   a  recent   military  conical,  in   vfhich  the  scale  was 
unied  by  the  valor  of  iwenty-livo  American  hunters. 

In  1842,  John  C.  Fremont,  then  a  li  e  men  an  i  of  topographical 
in^rineers,  being  ordered  on  an  exploring  lour,  left  in  June, 
*ith  a  parly  of  about  20,  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas, — travelled 
along  its  fertile  valley — struck  off  upon  the  sierile  banks  of 
he  Plane— followed  its  South  Fork  to  St.  Vrain'a  Fort  ;— 
hence  northerly  to  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
lame  siream.  Following  up,  from  this  point,  the  North  Fork, 
and  then  its  alHuent,  the  Sweet  Water  river,  he  was  con- 
ducted, by  a  gentle  ascent,  to  that  wonderful  gateway  in  the 
,,  Rocky  Mountains,  the  fioulh  Pass.  He  had  found,  on 
"'  his  lonely  way,  a  few  straggling  emigrants  bound  to  Oregon, 
it  one  to  California.  Having  explored  the  vicinity  of 
luth  Pass,  his  orders  were  executed,  and  ht;  ri-tunied. 
report,  be  states  the  asionishing  fact,  that  "  from  the 
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their  feet,  soon  to  set  in  motion  a  rapidly  concentrating  popu-  PART  IV. 
lation  from  every  comer  of  the  world.  "" 

After  their  wants  had  been  kindly  supplied  by  Capt.  Sutter,     ^^^  ^ 
the  party  travelled  south,  and  beheld  and  enjoyed  the  vernal  ^^rO^^/ 
beauties  of  the  flowery  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.     Then,  l^  ^„,Q„g 
turning  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  they  next    >dowb  tm 
passed  the  arid  wastes  of  the  great  Desert  Basin.     They  had   rg^j^^*'^ 
discovered  and  named,  on  their  way,  new  rivers  and  mountain  diaooveriM 
passes;  and  they  had  laid  open  regions  which  had  heretofore,    Ssoma^ 
except  to  the  hunter  and  the  savage,  been  but  the  hidden  re-    objects  or 
cesses  of  nature.     They  had  explored  California,  and  made  ciice%ehiw 
known  an  overland  route.  hooon^rwlm 

England; 

.  and,  oummu- 
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CHAPTER     II.  lh,mPn«.l«, 

with  R  preA- 

Tnih  of  Erents  by  which  Califinnia  became  a  port  of  the  American  Republic.         ^^  ^^^  ^^*' 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Polk  came  into  the  Presi- 
dency with  a  war  upon  his  hands  :  certainly,  if  he  chose  to 
pursue  it ;  and  possibly,  if  he  did  not.    He  doubtless  intended, 
in  case  of  a  war,  so  to  conduct  it  that  it  should  redound  to  the    f  §44, 
honor  and  advantage  of  his  country ; — ^being  early  determined   Mr.  Poik*s 
10  obtain,  as  a  guerdon,  California  and  New  Mexico.  oomiMtoSe' 

But  in  the  mean  time,  a  project  was  on  foot  to  place  Cali-   FraSdency. 
fomia  beyond  the  reach  of  the  American  government,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  British.     This  was,  in  part,  to  be 
eflfected  through  the  agency  of  Macnamara,  an  Irish  priest, 
who,  before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  visited  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  obtain  grants  of  some  of  the  best  ports  and  most 
fertile  lands  of  California.     He  told  the  Mexican  government  \^^*** 
that  they  should  lose  no  time,  or  otherwise,  "  within  a  year,  iJe  MaSla- 
California  would  become  a  part  of  the  American  nation,  be  man  prqieci 
inundated  by  cruel  invaders,  and  their  Catholic  institutions  *°BSe^ '"^^ 


enttha 
merican 


the  prey  of  Methodist  wolves."    The  Mexicans  were  thus  *^K*^j°** 
wrought  on,  by  their  hatred  to  the  Americans,  and  their  love  (Brought  b» 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  to  agree  to  give,  for  the  occupancy  ^|[^*by  (^ 
of  10,000  Irish  Catholics,  who  were,  of  course,  British  sub-    Benuin,  in 
jects,  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.     Accordingly,     seeaiao 
grants  were  made  out,  which  also  included  the  bay  of  San    |?^|^5 
Francisco,  and  the  stations  of  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Another  part  of  the  plan  was  to  have  been  carried  out  by 
citizens  of  California,  under  British  agents.  They  were  first 
to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Mexico,  and  then  re 
quest  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, — ^their  action  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  presence  of  a  British  naval  force .  Mr.  Polk  doubts 
less  knew  this  plot  from  Mr.  Larkin,  the  sagacious  American  plana  or  Brtt- 
consul.*  Capt.  Fremont  was  sent  overland,  early  in  the  sprug   "^ 

*  Mr.  Larkin  received  for  his  services,  as  ooDfidential  agent  in  Cali- 
fornia, $6,107.   See  "  Letter  of  Mr.  Olaytoo  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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'.  ol  1845,10  California,  ostensibly  for  scientific  exploration, 

"  with  63  men, — composed  of  the  famoua  and  noble  hunter  and 
!,  Kit  Carson,  and  others  like  him, — ready,  wiih  sinews  of 

J  steel,  10  do  or  lo  dare  ; — furnished  with  artillery, — baring  200 
horses,  and  armed  with  Colt's  sii-shooting  revolvera,"  U 
Mr.  Polk's  object  was  to  counterwork  ihe  plot  of  ihe  British 
his  measures  and  agents  were  well  chosen,  and  his  plana 
completely  auccossful.t  The  Americans  were  beforehand 
with  them  in  getting  up  a  Californian  revolution  ;  and  also 
with  an  ample  naval  force  upon  the  coast. 

But  while  we  attribute  much  to  the  worldly  wisdom  of  tlie 
Presideni,t  and  to  the  ability  of  his  agents ;  we  yet  trace  ft 
higher  wisdom,  and  a  mightier  power,  in  the  agency  which 
brought  about  the  sudden  up-springing  of  a  great  commercial 
state  upon  the  Pacific,  possessing  the  elements  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  free  government ;  and  in  union  with  that  nation 
which  the  needy  and  oppressed  of  other  lands  have,  for  the 
last  half  cnntury,  made  their  common  asylum  : — and  all  this 

>-  occurring  as  soon  in  lime,  as  the  invention  of  locomotion  by 
steam,  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  could  enable  the  centr^ 
national  will,  as  by  a  system  of  political  muscles  and  nerves, 
instantaneously  to  send  its  mandates  forth  to  every  part  of  the 
body  politic,  and  rapidly  to  receive  in  return  whatever  it 
may  require.  Coincidences  of  independent  events  point  us 
o  the  hand  of  Providence  On  the  IGihof  July,  ISlfi,  there 
sailed  into  ihe  harbor  of  Monterey  one  of  the  finest  ships  of 
the  British  navy,  the  Collingwood,  of  80  guns,  commanded 
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the  Congress,  which  Sir  George  pronounced  the  finest  frigate  PART  IV. 
in  the  world,  and  in  which,  the  very  day  before.  Com.  Stock-  ^^J~" 
ton  had  arrived.     On  the  20th  came  to  Monterey  the  hardy    ^^^  ^  * 
battalion  of  Fremont,  whose  "  rifles,  revolving  pistols,  and  v^^-^J.^ 
long  knives,"  said  one  who  saw  them,  "  glittered  over  the      ^jg^^ 
dusty  buckskin  that  enveloped  their  sinewy  limbs."!    They     Oct  h. 
made  their  camp  beneath  the   beautiful  trees  which  skirt  tonwaBsent 
the  city  of  Monterey.     Nothing  but  gentlemanly  courtesies  Jj^J^JJSJ. 
occurred  between  the  naval  officers  of  Great  Britain  and    M»iodor> 
America.     On  the  23d,  the  Collingwood  departed,  carrying      ^^^^ 
away  the  priest  Macnamara,  whose  Mexican  grants  were  no  itoi^nuer 
longer  of  any  avail.  ^^\S!^^^ 

The  history  of  California,  for  a  time,  becomes  merged  in  u.s.  frigate 
the  general  account  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  will  be  found  ^i^'SISiiio 
in  our  preceding  pages.  ofMontere).) 

When,  in  1848,  the  Mexican  treaty  added  to  the  American 
Republic  vast  tracts,  of  which  the  Califomian  portion  had  a 
frame-work  of  society  adverse  to  our  own,  many  patriots 
looked  with  apprehension  for  the  result ;  knowing  that,  ordi- 
narily, the  full  river  keeps  the  course  first  taken  by  the  rivu- 
let. Would  enough  of  our  citizens  go  thither  to  turn  this 
course — to  fuse  this  portion  into  the  common  mass  ?  Provi- 
dence presented  a  material  to  draw  them  thither, — so  quickly, 
and  in  such  ample  numbers,  that  they  at  once  constituted  the 
principal  stream  of  Califomian  society,  into  which  all  minor 
currents,  not  excepting  the  original,  were  merged ;  and  Gold, 
the  curse  of  other  lands,  was  a  blessing  to  this. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1848,  a  private  discovery  of 
gold  was  made  on  the  grounds  of  Capt.  Sutter,  by  a  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, then  in  his  employ.     The  place  was  twenty -five  miles     i848. 
from  New  Helvetia,  and  up  the  American  Fork  of  the  Sacra-  (Febnuuy  s. 
mento.     The  precious  metal  was  soon  found  in  other  locali-  iH^^j^^o 
ties.     The  discovery  was  noised  abroad.     Rumors  of  Cali-   J^^  ^ 
fomian  gold  reached  the  Atlantic  States,  which  were  con-    udaiga? 
verted  to  certainty  by  the  President's  message  of  December, 
1849.     Among  the  documents  accompanying,  was  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Mason,  who  had  been  in  person  to  visit  the  gold 
**  diggings."    On  the  4th  of  July,  while  at  Washington  that 
treaty  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  by  which  California 
passed  from  Mexico  to  the  American  republic,  Gov.  Mason 
was  at  Sutter's  Fort,  on  his  way  to  the  gold  regions.    As  he 
passed  along,  he  found  houses  deserted,  and  fields  of  wheat 
going  to  ruin,  their  owners  having  left  them  to  dig  for  gold. 
And  such  had  been  the  quantities  already  found,  that  every  ^uwBiiiitai 
necessary  and  convenience  of  life  bore  an  enormous  price.  ^^J^'^^jj* 
Capt.  Sutter  paid  his  blacksmith  $10  per  day ;  and  he  re-  theoiuOL 
ceived  $500  per  month  for  the  rent  d*  a  two-story  house  ^^^^i^^^ 
within  Us  fort.    Gov.  Mason  followed  up  the  South  Fork  of     para.) 
the  Ainerican  to  the  saw-mill,  in  whose  race-way  the  golden 
■cales  weie  first  discovered.    He  visited  many  other  **j^laeer^ 
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in  ihe  vicinity,  and  saw  niullitudca  engaged  in  seeking  gold ; 
CHpecially  in  the  beds  of  streams,  and  in  dry  ravines,  where 
water- courses  had  once  existed.     In  a  little  gutter,  Iwo  men 
had  found  ihe  value  of  817,000.     The  ordinary  yield,  for  a 
day's  work,  waa  two  ounces.                                                                ■ 
Such  were  the  facta  reported  from  unquestionable  sources  ;         \ 
and   California   at  once   became   the  one  luminous   point   10 
which  all  eyes  were  directed.     There  was  a  rush  for  the  land 
of  gold.     According  to  the  newspaper  authorities  of  the  day, 
thoro  were, between  the  7lh  of  December,  1846,  and  the  20th 
of  January,  1849,  ninety-nine  vessels  which  left  the  ports  of 
the   United  States  for  California,  either  lo  go  round  Capf 

pons,  by  which  tboy  might  pass  through  Meiico  or  Texas. 
.\8  soon  as  the   spring  opened,  the  way  by  the   Kansas   and 
the  Platte  rivers,  which  Fremont  had  found  so  solitary,  wus 
thronged  with  thousands  of  overland  emigrants.      Europe, 
A.sia,  South  America,  and  the  isles  of  the  acas,  sent  forth  \hv 
strong,  the  heaiihy,  and  the  enterprising.     It  was  not  doubled 
that  Congress  would  consider  (lieir  peculiar  condition,  and 
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question  of  slavery,  which  now  lowered  portentously  upon  the  PART  lY. 
very  existence  of  the  Union. 

An  opinion,  early  in  the  present  century,  took  hold  upon  '"**^^  ^' 
the   religious  feeling  of  men   in  the  northern  states,  that  ^^^s^^,^ 
slavery,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  sin.     That  it  is  an 
evil  left  to  this  generation  by  the  former,  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored, and,  as  soon  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  good  of  the 
two  races,  to  be  abolished,  was,  before  this  period,  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  good  and  great  in  every  part  of  this    lYgg^ 
country.     Hence  an  effort,  the  first  made  by  any  nation,  to  Anerioa  tk» 
abolish  the  slave  trade,  was  made  in  the  convention  which  ^,'ffSy 
framed   the   American   constitution.      But  this   instrument,  ^>*on  fur Qw 
bemg  a  compact  to  unite  independent  sovereignties,  must  be    ihein 
80  constructed  that  it  would  be  adopted  by  all.     South  Caro-      ^'^ 
Una  and  Georgia  would  not  agree  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  at  any  period  earlier  than  twenty  years  ;  accord- 
ingly, that  provision  was  inserted,  by  which  congress  dfd 
abolish  the  African  slave  trade,  in  1808.     While  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  were  thus  laboring  in  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  continental  congress  sitting  in  New  York,  were,  (Mr.  j,h 
without  opposition  from  the  slaveholding  states,  passing  to  nuSStanihL 
a  law,  the  proposition  of  a  slaveholder  (Mr.  Jefferson),  to  ex-  ibrmedintoa 
elude  slavery  from  the  Northwestern  Territory.  '"^'  ^'^'^ 

England,  up  to  the  year  1807,  by  far  the  most  extensive 
dealer  in  slaves  among  the  nations,  now  suddenly  changed  her 
political  front  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ;  and, 
however  lax  her  political  conscience  had  heretofore  been  on 
this  subject,  it  now  became  apparently  intense.  She  obtained    sepkiik 
from  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  tne  first  year  of  their  organiza-  ^^Jj^jjjjy 
tion,  a  formal  recognition  of  her  views,  and  their  aid  in  carry-  Fnu,  The 
ing  them  out ;  and  that  body  presents  the  singular  anomaly  yZS^^ 
of  acting  at  the  same  time  against  the  liberty  of  their  subjects      dedwt 
in  Europe,  and  in  favor  of  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.   The    JSlHj!^ 
master  spirit  of  the  league  was   Prince   Mettemich,  the 
Richelieu   of  his  time.      The    concentrated  despotism  of  (MaoBU^ 
Europe,  whose  diplomatic  transactions  had  heretofore  shown  g^jy 
no  trace  of  conscientiousness,  now  took  a  course  of  action    m  the  mo- 
tending  to  propagate  among  all  people  of  information  and  JX^  biSo 
conscience  the  opinion,  that  slavery  is  a  sin ;  and,  of  course,  hgdihipor 
every  nation  bound  forthwith  to  abolish  it.     The  opinion  thus        "*^ 
set  iorth  was  conveyed  to  this  country  chiefiy  tnrough  the 
medium  of  the  English  press,  and  by  other  agencies  which  our 
common  language  made  available.     Did  not  such  men  as  the 
English  and  Austrian  diplomatists  know,  that  the  Americans    ^r^ 


are  a  well-informed  and  conscientious  people  ?  that  to  the  in-  «„o<^, 
tent  of  abolishing  slavery,  the  government  of  the  American  ^]g^^^ 
republic  is  powerless,  and  each  state  a  sovereignly  ?     Did    pnxiiieinff 
they  not  know  that  the  slave  states  could  not  abolish  slavery  ^  ««»*»• 
without  ruin,  and  that  they  were  of  a  character  which  would 
not  submit  to  illegal  interference ;  and  hence,  that  this  opiii- 
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I  ion,  if  made  to  loucb  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  a.nti-B]sr6- 

I  holding  stales,  must  tend  directly  to  ihe  division  and  down- 

I  fall  of  the  American  republic  ?     And  was  it  not  this  republic, 

I  wltich,  by  the  dissemination  of  liberal  principles  snd  by  its 

jfrosperity  in  an  anti -monarchical  stale,  had  done  more  than 

tught  else  to  annoy  the  despoU  of  Europe  ?     And  was  it  not 

ihia  country  from  which  ihey  had  most  lo  fear  in  the  fatnre  1 

— EngTand,  whether  with  design  or  not,  by  thus  beginning 

I  this  slavery  agitation,  was  indirectly  working  for  an  object — 

I  the  dividing  of  the  American  Union — which,  in   ld09,  she 

W  directly  atlempled.* 

Opinion  now  rules,  where  once  it  was  force  :  and  hence  the 

vily  statesman,  instead  of  raising  armies,  gets  up  a  machinery 

o  manufacture  opinion  i  and  the  more  sacred  his  malorials, 

he  more  effective  his  work.     The  material  used  in  this  case 

vas  the  righteous  feehng  which  condemns  the  abuse  of  the 

I  colored  raco  ;  the  machinery,  a  grand  pantomime  of  nations, 

I  exaggerating  negro  slavery  to  be  the  one  grand  sin,  by  which 

I  alonef  humanity  is  debased.     The  opinion  thus  promulgated 

I  was  received  in  a  manner  tending  to  the  destruction  of  this 

I,  by  many  of  the  best  and  purest  minds  of  the  northern 

['  stales  ;* — who  agitated  ihe  subject,  not  with  the  traitorous 

I  design  of  subverting  the  constitution,  hut  with  the  hope  of 

[-  bringing  their  soulliem  brctlireri  lo  lake  wise  measures  lor  ihe 

gradual  abolition  of  slavery.      Bui  the  good   ihcy  mii;bl  have 

done,  was  turned  to  evil,  by  its  ranking  them  with  a  lew 

seditious   agitators,  calling   themselves   abolilionisls ;    whose 
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are  left  firee  to  use  their  labors  without  compensation:  and  PART  lY. 

many  of  the  authors  of  Great  Britain, — with  national  jeal- 

OBsies — with  no  pecuniary  inducement  to  serv«  or  please  '"'®^'^* 
Americans — nay,  regarding  them  as  using  the  labors  of  their    *^^-^ 
lives,  and  meanly  refusing  them  any  rewai^ — ^have  been  ready  ^•^^^-'""^-^ 
to  heap  obloquy  and  injury  upon  America.    They  depreciate 
to  excessive  exaggeration,  as  something  which  overspreads  our  ^^fJSiJJJi!? 
whole  land  with  a  pall  of  guilty  darkness,  that  slavery  which  Dr.  Drake,  or 
now  exists  in  a  form  so  modified  and  softened,*  ^t  Senator  pSS^S^i 
Seward,  of  New  York,  an  anti-slavery  man,  with  an  American  ^^  National 
heart,  calls  it "  a  sp9t  upon  the  sun.**    Thus  these  writers  grati-  AJ^fiSsi!) 
fied,  in  the  name  of  benevolence,  their  personal  and  national 
ill-will ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  wrought  out  a  baleful 
political  purpose,  of  which  they  were  perhaps  unconscious. 

After  the  violent  ground  taken  in  Europe— especially  in  (^Iq  1^87^ 
England — the  question  of  slavery,  harmless  in  this  republic  u^e  ''^J^^ 
before,t  produced  a  fever  in  the  body  politic,  which  was  ttoOmiiiMn- 
verging  to  that  dangerous  crisis,  that  was  passed  in  the  win-  ,^{JS°^u]i 
ter  of  1850.    We  have  already  seen  how  it  was  manifested  exdaskmor 
in  the  Missouri  question.     Subsequently,  it  produced  num-  "uie?.  h? 
berless  petitions  to  congress  from  the  abolitionists  of  the  north,   Terriiory.) 
against  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     In    18<m« 
order  to  keep  these  out  of  congress,  the  angry  southern  mem-    Miaioari 
bers  wrought  that  infringement  of  the  right  of  petition,  which    ****** 
was  so  long  and  successfully  combated  in  the  House  of  Repre-  ^cSuSia^ 
sentatives  by  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams.    Meantime^ 
those  agitators  at  the  north  who  made  the  production  of 
southern  ill-feeling  a  regular  uninterrupted  business,  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  persuade  every  slave  within  their 
reach  to  desert  his  master ;  and  they  made  such  facilities  for 
the  secret  conveyance  of  fugitive  negroes  to  the  British  prov-  (t  Then  vUo 
ince  of  Canada,  that  their  '*  underground  railroad^  was  a  JJUJ^tTJ 
phrase  in  common  use.     But  of  all  the  offences  against  the  qnantuieato 
peace  of  the  south,  the  most  flagrant  was  the  publication  of  JSSmSan. 
newspapers  and  tracts  at  the  northj-f  and  the  sending  of  them  Nooneawjd 
to  circulate  at  ihe  south, — by  whose  means  the  slave  was  wouUdra? 
counselled  to  put  to  death,  if  necessary  in  order  to  assert    **,JJ,^J?* 
his  freedom,  him  who  was  perhaps  his  hereditary  master —  iUtw.  Heooe 
who  had  cared  ior  his  infancy,  and  who  was  bound  to  sup-  J^  MoTby 
port  his  old  age ;  and  to  chuige  his  home  into  a  scene  of  fbraign  Mn- 
incendiary,  rapine,  and  murder.    The  states  of  the  south,  to  JS^  the 
keep  out  dangerous  intruders,  made  stringent  and  perhaps  ™||||^<ii^ 
unconstitutional  laws.     The  slaves  were  wslched  with  un-     nnioo.) 
ceasing  vigilance.    Their  former  privileges  were  abridged,    (Iq  ttoi, 
and  they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  learn  to  read.     Free  ^J^JJJ^ 
negroes,  not  being  imder  control  of  the  whites,  were,  in   raeOooiB 
some  instances,  wholly  excluded  by  the  state  authorities.    In  S^%3E[ 
South  i}art>lina,  they  were,  if  brought  as  cooks,  iStc.,  Jtaken  _^ffrSr 
snd<eonfined  Ininrison,  until  the  departure  tf  the  iKeaaeUtj  "^'^ 
which  they  were  introduced. 


JOHN  C.  CALBODN. 

Some  of  the  aouthern  men,  ai  ihe  bead  of  whom  wju  the 
I  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  believed  ibal  M 
will  and  intent  of  the  noD-slavebolding  stales  to  abol- 
I   iah  slavery,  whenever  their  power  should  enable  them, — re- 
[  g^rdlosa  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  south.    They  therefore 
[  thought,  that  since  the  north  already  overbalanced  the  aoutb 
ver,  that  the  south  should  immediately  secede  from  (be 
I,  and  form  a  southern  confederacy;  in  which  event. 
I   Mr.  Calhoun  would  doubtless  be  its  president.     But,  happily, 
1  these  ultra  views,  were,  com- 
pared with  the  whole,  but  a  small  minority.     The  larger  pur- 
ion,  among  whom  was  Senator  Bciricn,  of  Georgia,  as  yei 
mly  feared,  what  the  others  believed,  concerning  the  unjust 
ntentions  of  the  grcut  body  of  their  brethren  at  the  north  , 
L  but  they  were  careful  to  make  it  known,  that  if,  hereafter. 
r  they  bad  occasion  to  believe  as  did  the  party  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
they  would  join  ibera  in  the  same  course  of  action.     All  were 
united  in  taking  a  stand  on  certain  tests,  whether  the  aorth 
would  or  would  not  do  them  constitutional  justice  :  the  one 
I   party  in  good  faith,  as  friends  of  the  Union ;  the  other,  in 
I   search  of  pretexts  to  dissolve  it.     One  of  the  principal  teatst 
^  concerned  the  admission  of  slaves  into  the  newly  acquired 
t,  they  said,  had  been  conquered  by  their 
['  blood,  and  bought  with  their  treasure,  in  a  full  equal  degrfe 
h  those  of  the  north,  and  they  claimed  the  equal  right  to 
hither,  and  carry  their  property  (meaning  their  slaves) ;  and 
'n  this  ground. they  would  not  re^rd 
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The  southern  delegation  in  congress  from  Ae  fifteen  slave-  PART  IV. 
holding  states  met,  on  the  22d  of  December,  in  the  senate  '~'  ^ 
chamber,  to  concert  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their 
common  rights;  which  they  regarded  as  menaced  by  the 


Wilmot  proviso,  and  also  by  a  proposition  introduced  into  the     «  a4s 
House,  by  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the     Dec.  ss. 
District  of  Columbia.     In  an  address  prepared  for  the  occa-  f^^g!^^ 
sion  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  stated  to  the  meeting  his  view  of  the    delegate*, 
grievances  of  the  south,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  north, —  ifrcuhoun't 
complaining  of  the  action  of  states  as  well  as  that  of  indi-  addreBBiottM 
viduals,  especially  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves ;  and  he  main-    jjjg^lg, 
tained  that  these  aggressions,  if  suffered  to  remain  unchecked, 
would  soon  end  in  informal  emancipation ;  or  otherwise,  the 
same  object  would,  if  the  north  acquired  the  power,  be  at- 
tained by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.     He  finally  ex- 
horted the  southern  members  to  union  among  themselves — 
perhaps  the  north  might  pause— otherwise  the  south  should 
be  prepared  to  defend  her  rights,  without  looking  to  the 
consequences. 

Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  were  disappointed,  that  this 
anti-national    address   was  not   at  once,  and  unanimously     1§40. 
adopted.     The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  22d  of  January  ;   Ad^omed 
when  Mr.  Berrien  ofifered,  as  a  substitute,  an  address,  which,  M^B^JrtSi'i 
while  it  was  southern,  was  yet  national  in  its  tone.     Although    addreM re- 
Mr.  Calhoun's  was  adopted  by  a  majority,  yet  the  failure  of    ^^J^iJ^. 
absolute  unanimity  was  grievous  to  those,  who  had  wrought  Caihoiui^34. 
themselves  into  a  determination  to  push  on  their  project  of 
disimion  to  its  final  consummation. 


(Tbe  London  corrMpoodent  of  Uie  National  IntelligeQeer,  Maj  15,  ISSl,  laya  "  Lei- 
ten  fkfom  Beriin  aaaen  that  Aoatria,  Prui^  and  Roatia  are  prepaied  to  act  aa  one 
man  at  tbe  approaching  diet  at  Frankfort ;  and  that  the  great  queatlon  there  aettled 
will  be,  ffkut  ar§  tk»  mti  tgtetMMl  wMmirM  of  esUmgtuskmg  cMl  likertf  mil  wtr 
tM»  w0Hd  7"  Who  donbta  Uiat  hwa  Uie  establiahment  of  tbe  Holy  Alliance  in  18US, 
that  baa  been  the  great  qaoation  T  AndwhoeandoobltbattheBepablic  of  America, 
looked  to  by  aU,  aa  tbe  very  embodiment  of  dvil  liberty,  comea  in  for  a  lint  ihare  of  their 
cunanltation,  and  of  their  action,  secret  though  It  may  be?  To  dIaooTer  what  that  ae> 
lion  it,  ahookl  be  tbe  itndy  of  the  American  itateMnan ;  to  ooonteraot  it,  the  aim  of 
all  Americana.  We  have  eodeaTored  to  lay  open  what  we  brieve  to  have  been  one 
mode  of  iUaeoret  action.  We  bettere  there  are  othera,  whieh  may  be  made  oqoal^r 
appaient.) 


CHAPTER   IV.  1850. 


Odifomia^Unexampled  Weahh  and  Inereaae.— Eitablidimenft  of  CML  Gorenmeot.  ^'"^^^fjjl^ 

—Exemplary  Pottttoal  Demeanor.  SoJ^SSoi 

4  ^  •    iTi      II   1QJQ 

We  have  marked  the  gradual  rise  of  colonies  and  states,   toi690,aiw 
where  hundreds  of  years  were  required  to  gain  a  population  '^Sji^-  by* 
equal  to  that  which  California,  in  three  years  from  the  dis-  ttiepr^iea, 
covery  of  her  gold,  possessed.f  CDotiea  to  a 

We  have  seen  that  so  nicely  were  parties  balanced,  in  re-  "|pfj5SiJj*I" 
gard  to   the   slavery  question,  that  no   governments  were    siTs^ooo. 
granted,  in  the  congress  of  1848-9,  to  the  newly  acquired  ^JlftJ" 
territories.    All  that  could  bo  obtained  for  California  was  a  vnfiSlfim 


CALirOBNIA  LOTAL  TO  THK  UNION. 


'  law,  by  which  Iwr  revenue  was  to  be  collected  and  placed  in 
the  colferB  of  the  republic.     Happily,  the  exempUi)- politiol 
conduct  of  California,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  re- 
lieved the  anxious  forebodings  of  Americsn  patriots,  that  she, 
elated  with  her  unprecedented  increase  of  numbers,  her  fame, 
and  her  gold,  might  take  Oregon  far  an  ally,  and  aet  up  ba 
herself.     To  prevent  any  such  disaster,  a  paternal  care  was 
exercised,  both  by  Mr,  Polk  and  Gen.  Taylor.     Mr.  Voor- 
hies  was  sent  by  the  former  to  Cahforoia,  and  ably  instructed 
by  Secretary  Buchanan ;  and  the  latter,  when  only  a  month 
~     ,  scut  Thomas  Butler  King,  with  a  letter  of  insuuo 
^  lion  from  Mr.  Clayton,  giving  the  Califomians  the  timely  a»- 
I,  thai  "  whatever  can  be  done  to  afford  the  people  of 
'  the  Territories  the  benefits  of  civil  govemmenl.  and  the  pro- 
tection that  is  due  them,  will  be  anxiously  considered  and  ai- 
1-  tempted  by  the  executive."     Mr.  King  was  also  charged  lo 
^  suggest  to  them  the  expediency  of  forming  a  govemmenl  for 
.   themselves,  ibeAafter  lo  be  submiiied  to  congress. 

These  sagacious  counsels  tended  to  keep  the  leading  poli- 
ticians of  California  true  to  the  Union.  Indeed,  they  loved 
their  native  land,  and  confided  in  her  ultimate  justice.  But 
while  waiting  for  future  prolectioo,  (be  exciting  present  was 
upon  ihem.  There,  were  the  gathered  and  the  j^ibering 
sands,  attracted  from  every  land  by  the  sovereign  power 
uld  ;  and  governmenl,  in  addition  lo  thai  exercised  by 
.  Mason,  Ibe  iiiilitary  commandant,  the   citizens  found  it 
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Ptte?  H.  Boraet,  who  was  elected  chipf  oMMnite,  addressed  PART  lY. 
to  the  ssQate  aad  assembly  a  message  of  eluaordinary  inter*  ^^^^^ 
est.     **  How  rapid,"  he  exclaims — '*  how  ealoiushiDg  have  ^  ' 

been  the  changes  in  California!  Twenty  laonlhs  ago,  inhabited  ^^^^^.^ 
by  a  sparse  population — a  pastoral  people,  deriving  a  mere     ^^^^ 
subsistence  from  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  a  scanty  cultiva-  GoT.BttnMffe 
tion  of  the  soil ; — ^now, — the  inexhaustible  gold  mines  discov-    •''gsgy 
ered,— our  ports  are  filled  with  shipping  from  every  clime  ; 
our  beautiful  bays  and  placid  rivers  are  navigated  by  steam ; 
and  commercial  cities  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment. 
.     .     .     .     Now  we  are  here  assembled  for  the  sublime  task 
of  organizing  a  new  state.     But  should  our  constitution  con-  . 
flict  with  the  constitution  of  our  common  country,  that  must    for^SSSr 
prevail.     That  great  instrument,  which  now  governs  more      '^"'^ 
than  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  links  in  one  common  des- 
tiny thirty  states,  demands  our  purest  affections,  and  our  first 
and  highest  duty.  .  We  would  leave  our  people  to  ^^^^^'"f! 

sufiTer  on,  rather  than  violate  one  single  principle  of  that  great    dom  and 
fundamental  law  of  the  land."     Gov.  Burnet  reasoned,  how-  ^J^JJJJ 
ever,  that,  since  the  Califomians  only  assumed  to  regulate  to  the  people 
•uch  internal  afifairs  as  were  not  within  the  purview  of  the  ^ofTnth^ 
general  government,  there  could  be  no  such  violation ;  and  ^'^'Jj^^^ 
the  members  accordingly  proceeded  to  legislative  action. 

The  choice  of  senators  to  congress  fell  upon  John  C.  Fre-  (Edward  go- 
mont  and  William  M.  Gwin.    The  constitution  of  California,  ^wtiSt'' 
and  her  petition  for  admittance  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  we^re    '^'^p^ 
carried  by  them  to  Washington.     The  president  transmitted  "^^  J^ 
these  documents  to  congress,  wit&  a  message,  expressing  the     p^t),  13,* 
hope  that  their  petition  would  bo  granted.  T^^^Mod 

The  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  especially  as  the  boundary   t^coagnm 
carried  the  new  state  south  of  the  line  of  the  Missouri  com-  ^^^^^^Jl 
promise,  was,  in  congress,  as  a  torch  applied  to  explosives,      fomta. 
Some  southern  members  declared  that  its  adoption  by  congress 
would  be  cause  of  immediate  secession.     Other  subjects  of 
appalling  difficulty  pressed  upon  congress ;  all,  however,  im- 
plicated in  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  slavery.    Texas  claimed 
that  her  territory  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  the  New 
Mexicans  in,  and  around  Santa  F6,  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
had  never  submitted,  and  were  utterly  averse  to  her  rule.     ig49. 
In  January,  1849,  her  legislature  passed  laws,  dividing  the       Ju. 
disputed  region  into  counties.     To  organize  in  these  counties  SSfVnrSr? 
a  Texan  government.  Gov.  Bell,  the  executive,  sent  an  agent,    ^^^^f^^ 
Major  Neighbours,  to  Santa  Fe,  who  warned  Colonel  Monroe,     Maztou. 
the  United  States  military  conunandant,  against  all  "  inter-    i§^, 
ference."    Colonel  Monroe,  finding  the  New  Mexicans  en-    AprU  is. 
raged,  and  being  instructed  from  Washington,  called  a  con-  }S^i!^{^ 
yention,  whichi  after  the  example  of  California,  framed  a  jJ^I^ 
9tate  constitution;  and  while  Texas  was  making  prepara-  SdUnfiMi 
lions  to  seize  this  territory  by  force,  the  petition  of  New  J^jyufe. 
Mexico  to  be  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union  was  in-      tarftra. 
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Ilroduccd  into  congress.  These  afTaira  were  in  progress  for 
I  several  monihs ;  but  all  the  difficuliiea  of  the  dispute  were 
I  from  the  firat  of  the  session  before  congress. 

The  south  maintained  the  claim  of  Texas,  since,  if  it  pre- 
ailed,  the  disputed  territory  would  go  to  increase  the  area  of 
lavery  j  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  north  opposed  it.* 

While  New  Mexico  waa  petitioning  congress  for  a  goreni- 
nent,  another  remarkable  people  were  at  their  doors  with  the 
ame  request.  These  were  the  enterprising  Mormons,  who 
I  had  found  a  resting-place  on  the  borders  of  the  Sail  Lake. 
I  where,  collecting  their  scattered  bands,  and  sending  out  their 
I  leaders  to  return  with  proselylcs^^they  bad  now  a  flourisbing 
I  settlement,  numbering  some  thousands.!  The  question  was 
I  not  whether  those  countries  should  have  governments,  to 
I  which  all  agreed — but,  shall  slavery  be  recognized,  or  shall  it 
Ibe  prohibited  ?  Anothertest  question  was  in  a  bill,  introduced 
Iby  Senator  Builer  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  new  law,  to  enable 
stera  of  fugitive  slaves  to  recover  them  from  other 

■  slates.  In  requiring  this,  the  south  were  entirely  unanifflous  ; 
Hand  they  were  joined  by  conservative  patriots  of  the  north. 

*n  Alabama,"  said  Senj^tor  Clemens,  "  this  law  ha« 

■  no  pecuniary  value.  But  there  are  other  lights  in  which  we 
it.  I  f  a  plain  provision  of  the  constitution  can  be  nulli- 
it  will,  we  have  no  security  that  other  provisioiLS  may 
leet  a  similar  fate  ;  bringing  a  stale  of  things,  compared 
which  revolution,  with  all  its  admitted  horrors,  would  be 
ig  indeed.      Convince   me  that  this   law  cannot  be  exe- 
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happy  government,  has  the  American  patriot  seen  an  hour  so  PART  IV. 
dark.     "  Great  fears,"  said  Senator  Mangom,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "  have  been  entertained  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  as 
to  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and 

many  of  them  have  passed  sleepless  nights.     I  have  passed  «  m^ 

mine."     Sleepless  nights  were  passed  in  every  part  of  the  unanbotod 

country ;  and  fervent  prayers  arose,  that  the  God  of  the  fathers  ^^^JS^* 

would  not  desert  the  children.  bearL 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OoQsreMlooal  Etoqnenee  of  the  FInt  SeMkn  of  the  Thirtf4lnt  Oongreai. 

The  first  session  of  the  thirty-first  congress  was  the  long- 
est, the  most  stormy,  and  the  most  important  in  its  results,  of 
any  since  the  organization  of  the  government ;  and  in  it,  by  the 
strife  and  power  of  words,  were  settled  more  important  issues, 
than  those  on  any  American  battle-field, since  the  revolution. 

The  senate  took  the  lead.     Never  had  that  body  presented 
more  talent.     The  first  of  its  great  men  and  orators,  who, 
touched  with  the   feeling  of  the   country's   danger,  shook 
oflf  all  party  and  sectional  trammels,  and  stood  up  for  the  Remarkable 
Union,  was  Henry  Clay.     He  was  now  venerable  in  years ;  StS^mm 
but  his  intellect  retained  its  .soundness,  and  his  heart  its  deep  ofMr.Cbgr. 
well-spring  of  patriotic  feeling.     His  voice,  his  eye,  his  grace 
of  action  and  gift  of  words,  which  had  made  him  regarded  as 
the  first  orator  who  speaks  the  English  tongue,  were  yet  pre- 
served, that  he  might  succor,  and  perhaps  save,  his  country,  in 
this  her  hour  of  peril.     Second  only  to  him  in  eloquence,  and 
first,  as  an  expounder  of  the  constitution  and  the  great  princi- 
ples of  national  law,  was  Daniel  Webster.     These  two 
ranked   as   whigs.     Of  the  statesmen   and  orators   of  the 
democratic  party,  there  was  first  the  fearless  patriot,  Thomas         «««» 
H.  Benton,  who  had  longer  than  any  other  senator  been  sus-  iLdiiTeeiee* 
tained  in  that  high  elevation.     He  was  the  stern  denouncer  of  ''2£|^^^^'° 
disunion ;  and  had  been  the  prophet  of  the  coifting  storm.   An-  uiiity  jmn.\ 
other  was  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  the  late  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  presidency.     He  knew  no  party  when  the  Union 
was  in  danger.     Senator  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  as  a  sound  and 
eloquent  proposer  and   defender  of  plans  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  ranked  with  Mr.  Clay.     Senator  FooTE,of  Mis-  2^*  Jj^ie 
sissippi,  may  well  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection ;  for    floor  of  ih« 
although  charged  with  having  compromited  the  dignity  of  the  t«r??poa%. 
highest  legislative  body  of  the  continent,  yet  he  was  more  than  ^""'^^^ 
forgiven,  because  he  loved  his  countiy  much.     But  our  limits   "(Li  in  a 
oblige  us  to  do  injustice,  by  omitting  distinguished  patriots  and  tygjg^ 
orators,  of  both  parties,  and  both  houses  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. 
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>nerea3  pTesented  a  melancholy  spectacle  at  iheir  as- 

'    sembling.     The  house  not  being  able  la  make  choice  of  the 

proper  officers,  was  long  a  scene  of  confusion.     !n  boih  de- 

partnienls,  the  members  from  opposite  Bectioas  met  each  oth<-r 

with  deep  feelings  of  hostility.*     The  nurthern  men  came  in- 

,  sirucied  by  their  constituents  to  stand  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  : 

'^  and  the  southern,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  tests,  and  against  thn 

ce-soil  principle.     The  south  had  judged  of  the  whole  uOTth 

lO  much  by  a  few  knavish,  itinerating  traders;   and   if  the 

jtlh  Iiad  been  to  them  injurious,  they  had  been  to  the  north 

Lsolent  and  provoking.     The  men  of  the  north  and  south 

li^undcrstood  each  other  ;  the    latter   by  ascribing  lo  the 

fornicr  not  only  the  occasional  violation  of  the  conatilution, 

but  the  settled  purpose  lo  violaie  it,  and  niin  them  by  an  un- 

lerferenco  in  their  guarantied  privileges.     The  men  ol 

the  north,  unconscious  of  any  such  design,  believed  its  verbal 

anifestaiion  and  that  of  an  intent  lo  sever  the  Union,  to  be 

but  tricks  of  the  south  to  frighten  them,  and  thus  to  keep  that 

01  lead  ill  national  alTairs,  of  which  the  south  had  heretofore  en- 

"^  joyed  more  than  an  *equal  share,      '  They  cannoi,'  it  was 

s»id, '  be  in  earneat.     They  could  not  exist  out  of  the  Union. 

"   Other  nations  (meaning,  of  course,  the  English)  ate  more  op- 

1-  posed  to  slavery  than  rhe  north  ;  and  if  all  countries  opposed, 

and  none  defended,  what  would  the  soutli  do  in  case  of  iii- 

sideriag,  that  as  England  had  changed 

r  opinion  for  reasons,  she  could  do  tiie  same  again  )  and  at- 

n  the  institutions  of  such  statesf  as.  desire 
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danger  to  their  firesides;  and  foil  aasuraaee  be  giTen  them,  PAST  IV. 
that  they  were  not  to  be  made  the  victims  of  northern  con-  "^^^     ^ 
scientiousness.     Some  regarding  the  die  as  already  cast,     cha^.t.  * 
were  now  only  seeking  the  means  of  disunion.  ,^^^^^^-^_y 

The  two  first  northern  senators  who  broke  in  upon  this 
■alien  gloom  of  uncharitableness  and  discontent,  were  Dick-  .  ^g_. 
INSON,  of  New  York,  and  Phblps,  of  Vermont.  The  former,  jm!i7* 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  solemnly  assured  his  southern  MnPteg^ 
brethren  that  the  north,  as  a  body,  regarded  the  guarantees  of  "^  **"^ 
the  constitution  as  sacred.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  **  take  a  small 
number  out  of  the  northern  and  also  out  of  the  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  Uni<m,  or  silence  their  clamor,  and  this  accursed 
agitation  would  be  settled  in  less  than  a  week.  .  .  The  con- 
stitution throws  its  broad  segis  over  the  whole  of  this  mighty 
republic.  Its  people  bow  before  it  with  more  than  eastern 
devotion. — ^They  will  adhere  to  this  Union  ;  and  although  the 
northern  people  are  opposed  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  the 
great  mass  of  them  have  no  intention  or  disposition  to  trench 
upon  constitutional  rights.  And  thb  they  will  prove  to  the 
south,  should  the  occasion  arise,  even  though  they  should  sell 
their  lives  in  her  defence."  In  the  speech  of  Senator  Phelps,  gpMch  or 
on  the  23d  of  January,  logical  argument  was  complacently  ^*  ^^v^ 
mingled  with  an  original  vein  of  wit.  Without  taking  serious 
ground  against  the  southern  threat  of  secession,  he  showed 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  "  The  supreme  judiciary  of 
the  nation  were,  he  justly  maintained,  the  proper  court  to 
try  constitutional  questions;  and  unless  the  south,  before 
proceeding  to  action,  appealed  to  that  tribunal,  she  would  put 
herself  in  the  wrong.  In  so  important  a  matter,  she  should 
not  be  in  too  much  haste,  but  take  the  proper  steps,  and  bide 
her  time.  As  to  what  had  been  oflfensively  said  at  the  north, 
this  was  a  land  of  free  speech ;  and  what  was  to  be  done 
with  people,  who  believed  themselves  charged  with  a  mission, 
not  only  to  amend  the  constitution  framed  by  the  wisdom  of 
our  fathers,  but  also  to  assist  the  Almighty  in  the  correction 
of  sundry  mistakes  which  they  had  discovered  in  his  works  ?** 
The  brows  of  the  southern  senators  unbent,  and  they  cordi- 
ally greeted  the  orator  when  the  speech  was  ended ;  and  an 
observer  remarked.  He  has  thrown  the  first  bucket  of  water 
which  has  reached  the  fire. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  offered  his  memorable    J^^j£^ 
plan  of  compromise.     On  the  5th  of  February,  amidst  such  a  wmmSL 
crowd  of  both  sexes  as  the  senate-chamber  had  never  before  RwiutioiM. 
witnessed,  he  came  forward  to  speak  in  their  defence.    In 
the  preamble  of  his  eight  resolutions,  he  stated  the  reason  of 
their  introduction  to  be,  that  it  was  **  fpr  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  concord  of  the  Union  to  settle,  and  adjust  amicably,  idl 
exciting  questions  of  controversy  between  them,  arising  out 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon  a  iair,  equitable,  and  jusi 
basis."    The  compimnise  was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
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I  which  passed  afteT  months  of  debate,  and  is  hereafter  lo  b« 
fx  plained. 
Mr.  Clay  opened  his  speech  by  the  affecting  declaration. 
I  that  never,  on  any  former  occasion,  bad  he  risen  with  feelings 
I  of  such  deep  solicitude.     He  had  witnessed  many  periods  of 
I  great  anxiety,  of  peril,  and  of  danger  to  the  country ;  but 
never  before  had   he  risen  "  to  address  an  assembly,  so  op- 
pressed, so  appalled,  so  anxious."     He  looked  to  God  to  give 
him  the  strength  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  work  before 
him.     He  attributed  the  danger  of  the  country  to  the  unprin- 
cipled selfishness  of  party  men.     They  caught  at  every  pass- 
ing and  floating  plank,  and  thus  brought  into  consequence 
I  pernicious  agitators.     At  the  moment  when  the  White  House 
1  was  on  fire,  instead  of  uniting  lo  extinguish  the  flames,  they 
I  were  contending  about  who  should  be  its  next  occupant ! 
I  While  a  dreadful  crevasse  menaced  inundation,  they  were 
I  contesting  the  profits  of  the  estate,  which  was  threatened  with 
I  total  submersion !     .     .     AH  now  is  uproar,  confusion,  aod 
s  Union.     .  The  speaker,  after  imploring 

I  senators  to  listen  to  reason,  explained,  with  clearness,  his  plan 
of  settling  the  several  difficulties,  which  arose  from  slavery. 
I  He  denounced  secession.     None  had  a  right  10  secede.      He 
I  belonged  lo  the  Union.     Within  the  Union  he  took  his  stand, 
'  3  meant  to  stand  and  die, — fighting,  if  necessary  ; 
er  on  earth  should  force  him  out  of  the  Union. 
1,  he  dwelt  on  the  ruin  which  would  spring  from 
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BMwfldal  Bflbeli  of  Che  OoDifllon  of  OpinioDa  in  Ooagren.— The  Oommittoe  of  Thlr* 
(een.— The  **  Oumlbai  BUL"— Separate  Paange  of  the  Oomproniiae  Meeaurae. 

Not  only  was  there  in  congress  eloquence  in  favor  of  the 
Union,  but  against  it ; — and  there  was  violent  clamor  and  de- 
grading personality.  Every  phase  of  popular  opinion  had 
its  stormy  advocate,  and  wrathful  opponent.  Yet,  in  the  tem- 
pest, it  is  the  lightning,  not  the  thunder,  which  kills  ;  but  as, 
peal  by  peal,  the  dangerous  element  explodes,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  cleared.  Thus  the  impassioned  eloquence  and  fiery 
declamation  of  the  capitol  gave  wholesome  vent  to  danger- 
ous feeling,  and  inspired  a  healthier  tone  of  public  sentiment ; 
which,  beginning  at  Washington,  spread  throughout  the 
Union.  And  it  produced  a  refluent  wave,  which  threw  back 
upon  the  members  of  congress,  instead  of  a  seditious,  a  con- 
servative public  opinion  ; — which  required  of  them  to  cease 
from  mere  words, — to  compromise  their  difficulties,  and  per- 
form the  indbpensable  business  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Clay  had  ably  defended  his  plan  of  compromise.  Mr. 
Bell  introduced  and  advocated  another.  Mr.  Foote  had  made, 
and  he  finally  carried,  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  senate,  to  be  composed  of  six  members  from  the 
north,  six  from  the  south,  and  a  thirteenth  to  be  chosen  by  the 
first  twelve ;  to  whom  should  be  referred  the  different  plans 
for  compromise; — with  directions,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee report,  according  to  their  own  judgment,  a  scheme  of 
settlement  for  the  different  branches  of  the  slavery  question. 

This  committee,*  of  whom  Mr.  Clay  was,  by  the  senate,  ap- 
pointed chairman,  reported  on  the  8th  of  May.  Four  months  of 
jarring  debate  ensued  ;  much  of  which  referred  to  the  point, 
whether  the  several  proposed  laws  should  be  voted  for  sep- 
arately, or  in  one  *'  Omnibus  Bill.**  Mr.  Benton  urged  the 
former  course,  on  account  of  its  fairness,  and  especially  in  be- 
half of  sufifering  yet  dutiful  California  ;  while  Mr.  Clay  main- 
tained the  latter ;  urging  that  if  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  bill 
were  presented  together,  both  parties  would  concede  some 
tilings,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  others. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Nashville  convention,  which,  had  it 
assembled  in  January,  might  have  led  to  civil  war  and  na* 
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*  This  able  oommittee,  who  enjoyed  tlie  oonfidenoe  of  the  whole  ooan- 
trr  were  oomposed  of  Meiers.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  chairman ;  Cass  of 
luchiiraii,  DidaDeoQ  of  New  York,  Aright  of  Indiana,  Webster  of  Haaaar 
c^uim^  Fhelns  of  Vermont,  Ckwper  of  Pennsylvania,  King  of  Alabamik 

^  l^BBSMi^  tfid  Bsnieo  of  GMgia. 


A  FIXATtCAL  BXrBDlTION. 


I  tioTial  d^siniciion,*  met  harmlessly  on  the  2d  of  June  ;  par- 

I  taking  of  the  country's  calmer  mood  and  renewed  devotion  to 

Judge  Sharkie,  its  projector,  was  made  prcai* 

I  dent  of  (he  convention.     In  his  initiatory  address,  be  said, 

s  members  had  met,  "  because  the  constitution,  which 

I  gave  equal  rights  to  the  south,  had  been  violated ;  and  thai 

s  a  shock  which  the  government  could  not  stand."    They 

i  assembled  lo  devise  a  remedy,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 

ion.      It  Wits  a  slander  of  enemies,  that  they  bad   met  lo 

I  dissolve  (he  Union.     For  his  part,  he  hoped  that  "the  Unit» 

]  would  be  ilie  last  tiling  to  perish  amidst  the  wreck,  of  maner." 

A  disgraceful  and  abortive  attempt  M'as  made  from  the 

t  United  States  upon  Cuba  in  May,  1850.     Americans,  inosiJy 

from  stales  bordering  on  the  mouth  of  the  Missiesippi,  effected 

a  military  organization  under  the  Cuban  general,  Lopez.    In 

I  deliance  not  only  of  the  constitutional  laws,  but  of  President 

Taylor's  express  proclamation,  they  sailed,  wiih  munitions  oJ 

war,  from  New  Orleans  ; — pretended  emigrants,  in  resseJa 

clearing  for  Chagres.     Thoy  made  their  rendeevous  in  ibe 

ialnnd  of  Contoy,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.     On  the  night  of 

the  18th  of  May,  Gen,  Lopez,  with  609  men,  approached  the 

coast  of  Cuba  in  the  steamship  Creole.     IJe  landed  at  th« 

litrle  town  of  Cardenas  ;   expecting  that  the  inhabitants  would 

Join   him.      He  intended  to  possess   himself  of  the  railroad, 

I  then  proceed  tiftoen  miles  west  to  .Matanzas.      But  the 

e  only  moved  to  rage  by  the  in^ated  proclamation 

''  '.   invited   them  "to  uphold   the    banner  of 
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even  the  bags  of  stolen  specie,  which  were  unloaded  before  his  PART  lY. 
eyes.     He  vainly  asked  of  the  American  authorities  to  restore  ^^^^^^^ 
it,  and  give  up  the  invaders ;  then  returning  to  Havana,  by  Con-    ^^  ^  * 
toy,  he  represented  the  facts  to  his  government.    Gen.  Taylor  v^p>^^-^ 
had  sent  a  strong  naval  force  to  Cuba,  which  unfortunately    j^^gm 
arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  invasion.    Lopez  not  having  era-     apnuh* 
barked  all  his  troops  at  Contoy,  the  Pizarro  took  from  thence  100  fi£jSJ;je 
prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Cuba.    The  Spanish  governor^  wmmm 
general.  Count  de  Alcoy,  being  much  exasperated,  these  men  jjJ^^JSff^ 
were  in  great  danger  of  suffering  death  as  pirates ;  the  piti-  ^^?!f**^ 
able  fate  of  a  few,  who  were  left  at  Cardenas  by  Lopez.*  *"tSj.>** 

Pending  the  debates  on  the  compromise  measures,  the  na- 
tion was  called  to  deep  and  sincere  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
her  beloved  chief  magistrate.     Gen.  Taylor  expired  at  the      jQi^g. 
presidential  mansion  on  the  9th  of  July,t  and  Millard  Fill-  P»"tt>g^y« 
MORE,  of  New  York,  immediately  succeeded  him  in  the  presi-  iQ^ggQiaiioQ 
dency ;  happily  well  fitted,  by  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  ?Mr!ni^ 
soundness,  for  the  exalted  and  difficult  place.     Mr.  |^ino,  of      ™"*' 
Alabama,  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate.     The  cabinet 
of  Gen.  Taylor -resigned.     Mr.  Fillmore  appointed  able  sue-    ^^^ 
cessors,  Mr.  Webster  filling  the  department  of  state.     He 
soon  negotiated,  with  the  government  of  Cuba,  the  release  of 
the  Contoy  prisoners. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  the  measures  reported  by  September  7. 
the  committee  of  thirteen  passed — separately ;  but  they  had  i^senuM^ 
been  considered  together,  and  were  agreed  to,  as  mutual  con-  cuiSfnui  ad- 
cessions  and  compromises  for  the  sake  of  union.  By  them,  muted,  (eati- 
1st,  California,  with  her  constitution  excluding  slavery,  and  °**{^uJS|^^^ 
her  boundaries  extending  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexican  pos-  90(mxk>.) 
sessions,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  2d,  The  utsh  erected 
Great  Basin  east  of  California,  containing  the  Mormon  settle-  ^^^^SS^ 
ment  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  was  erected,  without  mention  mstoJ  popo- 
of  slavery,  into  a  territory,  by  the  Indian  appellation  of  Utah.     ^oqS!^ 

*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  another  Cuban  expedition  has  since  been 
organised  in  the  United  States;  but  we  hope  tne  energetic  measures 
which  the  government  under  President  Fillmore  has  taken  to  prevent 
it  may  prove  effectual 

f  General  Taylor  keenly  felt  the  difBeultiee  and  vexations  incident  to 
his  staction.  **  Many  a  nighv  saidhe  to  the  author  of  this  history,  **have 
I  made  my  lodging  on  the  bare  ground,  with  no  other  canopy  above 
me  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  when  I  hare  slept  as  I  cannot  sleep  here ; 
— and  all  because  I  cannot  give  an  office  to  eveiy  gentleman  that  wants 
one.''  GknelTBl  Harrison  made  complaint  of  similar  annoyance  to  a 
female  friend,  now  Mrs.  Peter,  of  Fmladel|Ma,  who  vegards  it  as  the 
cause  6f  faiB  death.  The  constancy  with  which  Oeoeral  Taylor  sustained 
his  subordinates,  made  their  troubles  hisw  Mr.  Ciawford,  of  Oeorna,  his 
Secretaiy  of  War,  was  accused  by  members  of  the  House  of  Benre- 
'eentatives  in  regard  to  a  large  sum  of  money  Whidi  he  "had  received,  as 
had  been  a^dged  by  a  lesal  tribunal,  oa  a  daim  <tf  Mffledge  GalfMi. 
•Mr.  Orawibrd  was  su^eCted  to  what  <Oan.  l^lor  cooiideved  ftmsage  ;^ 
«.paH  of  whish  iriaaoed  off  tipoB^JBttsM;  sad  was  uadoubtodly  eoe  < 
4illik  death. 


consBaucrrcBs  op  the  gikat  aoitatiom. 

,  3d,  New  Mexico,  with  a  boundary  which  saiiRfied  ber  inhabit- 
s  also  erected,  without  mention  of  slavery,  into  a  ter- 
ritory i  Congress  giving  Texas,  for  the  relinquishment  of  her 
na,  ten  niilHons  of  dollars  ; — Texas  to  pay  with  the  money 
former  debts,  for  which  the  United  States  were  bound, — nor 
0  legally,  but  in  honor.     4th,  A  law  was  passed,  abolishing — 
',  but  [he  slave-trade,  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  5th,  a  law,  the  more  eflcctually  to  secure  the  prompt  de- 
i^ery  of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  and 
leaping  into  another, — called  the  fugitive-slave  law. 
The  passage   of  the  compromise   measures    proved    the 
'  quieting  of  the  fearful  alorm.     In  their  success,  patriotism 
n  achieved  a  triumph  over  self-will  and  domestic  party  spirit ; 
I,  and  especially  over  that  foreign  influence,  which  probably 
vas  the  generating  cause  of  the  dangerous  commotion  ;  and. 
certainly,  was  ever  at  work,  to  foment,  and  bring  it  to  the  one 
S8ue  of  national  destruction  by  disunion. 

The  remains  of  the  great  agitation  appeared  at  the  north 
by  opposition  to  the  fugitive-slave  law  ;  and  at  the  south  by  a 
convention  of  delegates,  from  the  anii-tmion  parly,  held  April, 
1651,  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  where,  notwithstanding  the  wiser 
counaela  of  Senator  Butler  and  others,  the  majority  resolved 
to  encourage  separate  secession.  We  hope  that  this  con- 
vention does  not  truly  represent  the  miiss  of  ih.j  p-'ople  ;  or 
.  a  redeeming  spirit  will  rally,  and  this  noble  siau;  ho  savtd 
a  such  destructive  rashness. 
Such  was  the  opposition  to  the   fugiiive-slave   law  in  one 
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term,  servitude.  Indeed,  in  a  great  part  of  the  south,  such 
are  the  privileges  and  comforts, — and  such  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence which  the  blacks  are  allowed,  in  the  holding  of 
property,  and  the  disposing  a  portion  of  their  own  time,  that 
they  are,  as  they  should  be,  called  servants,  rather  than 
slaves. 

Treaties. — In  1849,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro by  Mr.  Tod,  the  American  minister,  with  the  Viscount 
Olinda,  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  emperor,  the  latter  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  the  Americans  for  spoliations. 
.  .  A  temporary  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Washington,  by 
the  Austrian  minister,  Mr.  Hulseman,  and  Secretary  Buchan- 
an, by  which  certain  privileges  were  granted  to  the  subjects 
of  each  contracting  power,  residing  in  the  other's  country. 
During  the  revolt  of  Hungary,  Gen.  Taylor  sent  by  Mr.  Mann 
a  message  of  iuquiry  to  Kossuth,  the  patriotic  leader  of  the  re- 
volted Hungarians.  Of  this  the  Austrian  government,  by  Mr. 
Hulseman,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clayton,  complained,  witli 
threats.  After  Gen.  Taylor's  death,  Mr.  Webster  made  an 
able  and  popular  reply,  showing  that  the  act  of  the  president 
was  not  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Austria ;  but  only  a 
natural  manifestation  of  the  sympathy,  which  this  nation  must 
be  expected  to  feel,  for  those  whose  struggles  for  freedom 
were  similar  to  uur  own.  .  .  On  the  16th  of  December, 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Switzerland,  in 
open  session  at  Berne,  ratified,  with  extraordinary  tokens  of 
high  satisfaction,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  which  had 
been  previously  negotiated  between  the  two  republics  of 
America  and  Switzerland.  .  .  Of  all  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  in  our  day,  there  is  none  more  signal  than  the 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They 
are  a  feeble  power,  but  England  and  America  have  with 
policy  and  justice  made  treaties  with  their  king,— acknowl- 
edging his  independence,  which  has  been  threatened  by 
serious  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France. 

Liberia,  in  Africa,  now  comprises  520  miles  of  Atlantic 
coast.  It  has  been  colonized  by  American-born  Africans,  of 
whom  eight  thousand  have  been  carried  over  by  the  Coloni- 
zation Society.  These  have  extended  their  influence  far  in- 
land  and  over  200,000  native-born  Africans.  They  have  now 
established  a  republican  government,  their  officers  being  all 
men  of  color ;  of  whom  the  worthy  President  Roberts  is  chief. 
England  and  France  have  acknowledged  their  nationality. 
Difierent  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States  have 
supplied  them  with  some  of  the  most  devoted  of  missionaries 
of  both  sexes ;  several  of  whom  have  died  martyrs  to  a  cli- 
mate, which,  though  salubrious  to  the  black,  is  often  fatal  to  the 
white.  A  regular  Christian  ministry,  Sunday  and  week-day 
schools  are  established ;  and  the  slave-trade  throughout  the 
whole  coast  from  Gallinas  to  Cape  Palmas  is  broken  up. 
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next  annual  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C.    The  New  School,  PART  lY. 

sitting  in  assembly  at  Utica,  held  a  model  discussion  on  the 

slavery  question ;  and  its  effects  showed,  that  right  speech,  '^IJf^* 

even  more  than  silence,  is  necessary  lo  allay  dissension.    Mr.  v^^-v-^^ 

Dickinson,  from  the  north,  affectionately  asked  for  statistics      uopk 

concerning  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  of  Presbyterian  church     ^"|^ 

members.     If  they  at  the  north  could  have  satisfactory  evi-     presby^ 

dence  that  the  slaves  were  better  off  than  they  would  be  if     terian^ 

free,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  produce  good  feeling.     The 

Rev.  Dr.  Riddle,  from  Kentucky,  was  pleased  with  the  spirit    \Smy 

manifested  by  Mr.  Dickinson ;  but  it  would  be  a  delicate  mat-  dtsonwioB. 

ter  to  go  into  families  to  obtain  such  statistics.     "There 

MUST  BE  CONFIDENCE.     We  have  confidence  in  our  brethren 

at  the  north,  arid  you  mu»t  have  confidence  in  u$,  who  are  labor- 

ing  in  the  midst  of  this  evU.     You  must  trust  us  to  act  from 

our  own  consciences."    To  this  the  Assembly  agreeing,  Mr. 

Dickinson  withdrew  his  resolution. — ^Thus  events  prove  that 

the  compromise  measures  adopted  by  congress,  were,  in  the 

prophetic  language  of  Mr.  Clay,  **  the  reunion  of  the  Union." 

With  them  *'  the  dove  of  peace  took  its  aerial  flight  from  the    •  see  Mr. 

dome  of  the  Capitol,  canying  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  {^JJJJJ? 

restored  harmony  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  this  distracted  Jaiy  22,  isml 

land."* 

The  census  of  1850  shows  the  population  of  the  United    1§90. 
States  to  be  23,267,498;    of  whom  3,197,589  are  slaves.  ^Jjj^*^ 
The  revenue  is  ample  to  meet  expenditures,  and  to  pay,  as  it  the  lut  ten 
accrues,  the  small  public  debt.     Our  Republic  is  powerful    pSJ'iS^ 
and  influential,  especially  with  the  lesser  Republics  of  our    1§91. 
own  continent.     To  lead  these  forward  in  a  career  of  liberty  ^313  979, 
and  public  virtuous  the  only  headship  of  nations,  which  the  ^penditure 
truly  sagacious  Ainerican  covets  for  his  country.    Compared  pj^u^^t 
with  this,  conquest  by  war  is  but  an  antiquated  vulgarity ;  t68,M0,3»5. 
the  one  bringing  security  as  well  as  honor,  the  other  tending, 
as  with  ancient  Rome,  to  decay  and  dissolution. 

There  is  a  great  and  increasing  emigration  from  Europe  to  Emimtfon 
America.     In  1850,  the  number  exceeded  300,000.     Some  f^^^"*^^ 
are  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Europe,  attracted  hither  by  our 
republican  institutions ;  while  another  portion  is  sent  to  our 
shores  from  jails  and  poor-houses ;  and  doubtless,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening  on  that  ruin  by 
anarchy,  which  European  foes  to  freedom  predict  and  desire. 
Crime  accordingly  increases  ;  but  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  to  resist    1§49« 
anarchy,  by  inflicting  the  penalties  of  crime,  increases  also.  j^JSJ^ 
In  New  York,  a  riot  at  the  Astor-place  theatre  was  promptly       rioi. 
put  down  by  the  legal  action  of  the  military, — several  of  the  / J^S^ 
rioters  losing  their  lives  upon  the  spot ;   and  in  Boston,  John  Prar.  Web- 
White  Webster,  a  professor  of  Harvard  College,  expiated,  "ISS^iJJ' 
upon  the  gallows,  the  crime  of  murder.  nSS!?  p2* 

We  would  not  by  any  remarks  of  ours  arouse  a  spirit  of      man.) 


THB 


CONSTITUTION 


or  TBI 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Framed  during  the  year  1787,  by  a  convention  of  delegates^ 
toho  met  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  states  of  New  Hampshire^ 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn* 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  CaroUmtf 
South  Carolina,  Georgia, 


Wc  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect onion,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranqtullity,  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the   P^Mnhii 
blessings  of  liberty  to  onrselves  and  onr  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
eetablish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 


ARTICLE  I. 

SBOnON  I. 

All  legislatiye  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  yested  in  a  congress  jj^gudtAf 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  nonse  of    powot 
repreeentatiYes. 

SECTION  n. 

I.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members, 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  and  the   |^  sooree 
electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

n.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  Eligibility  oi 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  '^^^ra? 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

in.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord-  jammer  and 
ing  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding     ratio  of 
to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  servi- 
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party  conyicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indict- 
ment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 


sicnoii  lY. 

I.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 

and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  bj  the  legisla-    £lectiont. 
tore  thereof;  but  the  congress  may,  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or 
alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

II.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they 
shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  difierent  day. 


Meeting  of 
congma. 


Their  or- 
ganizatic>n. 


Rulen, 


SECTION  T. 

1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
house  may  provide. 

n.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish 
its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

ni.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their 
judgment,  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members 
of  either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifih  of 
those  present,  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

rV.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shaU,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to      menL  "* 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shaU  be  sitting 


prinlegi**. 


SECTION  Yl. 

I.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  tho 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  aU  cases  except  trea-  Compeiwa' 
•on,  felony,  and  breach  of  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  ^^  *^ 
their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

II.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
ments whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no 
fenon,  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member 
of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office 


Planlity  o 
offioM. 
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IX.  To  constitate  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court. 

X.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
nigh  seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 

XI.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land,  or  water. 

XII.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  monej 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

Xin.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

XIV .  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces. 

XV.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

XYI.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia, 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

XVII.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district,  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may,  by  ces- 
sion of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  buildings : — and 

XVIII.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  aU  other  powers 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  any  department,  or  office  thereof. 


SEcnoii  IX. 

I.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shaU  not  be  prohibited    P«n(">*l 
by  the  congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

n.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus-     ^^  ^ 
pended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public       ^"'^ 
safety  may  require  it. 

m.  No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed.         Attainder. 

IV.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in        . 
proportion  to  the  census,  or  enumeration,  herein  before  directed  to     ■P"™""*- 
be  taken. 

y.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 
No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  conunerce  or  Commeroia 
revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall 
vessels,  bound  to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

YI.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and 
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one  who  hare  such  majority,  &ad  hare  an  eqoal  number  of  rotes, 
then  the  house  of  representatires  shall  immediately  choose,  by  ballot, 
one  of  them  for  president :  and  if  no  person  haye  a  majority,  then 
from  the  fire  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  house  shall,  in  like  manner, 
ohoose  the  president.    But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  Totes  shall 
be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one 
Tote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
•hall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  and  of  the 
the  president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the   Wce^rMi- 
electors,  shall  be  the  vice-president.    But  if  there  should  remain  two       ^^'^ 
m  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate  shall  choose  from  them  by 
ballot,  the  vice-president. 

IV.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors, and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes :  which  day 
shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

y.  No  person,  except  a  natural  bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall    Requixe- 
be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president,  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligi-  ment  for  of- 
ble  to  that  office,  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five       ^^' 
years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

VI.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and  the   Proriso  in 
congress  may,  by  law,  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig-  caseof  deaih 
nation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  **'  ""*** 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be 
elected. 

Vn.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services, 
a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  ^™i>«nBa- 
during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall       '^ 
not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

VIII.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
take  the  following  oath,  or  affirmation : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  m>   ^^'^^  ^ 
ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.*" 

SECTION  n. 

I.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he  HitamiM, 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  salject  relating  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment. 
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\wo  or  more  states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state, 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a 
state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

n.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consols,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  Rules  of  pR>- 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.    In  all  other  cases  before  men-     ^^^f^- 
jtioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  congress  shall  make. 

m.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  by  jury ;  and  such  trials  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said 
erime  shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress 
may,  by  law,  have  directed. 


8TCTI0N  m. 

I.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid    jf^j^^n  of 
and  comfort.    No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  treason,  and 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession 
hi  open  court. 

n.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  ponishment  |„^-,„^ 
of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  *  *  ^^ 
blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted 


ARTICLE    IV. 

BionoN  I. 

Fun  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts, 
ncords,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state.    And  the  con-  Onaran^  of 
frees  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  •*■*•  "^^ 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof 

BIOnON  II. 

I.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  ^  ^^, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.  taSraT^ 

n.  A  person,  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
erime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  «       ^^ 
•hall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which      aitioo^ 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  the  juris- 
diction of  the  crime. 

in.  No  person,  held  to  se;  vice  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
^reof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or  ^ 
regulation  therein,  be  disciiarged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  o'jEum  of  the  party  to  whom  soch  service  or 
labor  may  be  doe.      ^| 
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and  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required,  as  a  qiialification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE    VII. 

. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be  sof-    Constits- 
ficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between  the  states       tion. 
BO  iitifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unammoua  consent  of  the  states  fresent^ 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September ^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord^  one  thon^ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven^  and  of  the  Indpendence  of 
of  the  United  States  of  America^  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof , 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

The  Constitution,  although  formed  in  1787,  was  not  adopted  until 
1788,  and  did  not  commence  its  operations  until  1789.    The  number     xime  of 
of  delegates  chosen  to  this  convention  was  sixty-five,  of  whom  ten    adoptioa. 
did  not  attend,  and  sixteen  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution.    The 
following  thirty-nine  signed  the  Constitution : — 

New  Hampshire. — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gelman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King. 

Connecticut. — ^William  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman. 

New  York. — ^Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey. — ^William  Livingston,  David  Brearley,  William  Pat- 
terson, Jonathan  Dayton. 

Pennsylvania. — Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  BlifiUn,  Robert  Mor-  « |^  «  . 
ris,  George  Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  IngersoD,  luaem       «« 
Wilson,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 

Delaware. — George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  jr.,  John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett,  Jacob  Broom. 

Maryland. — James  M'Henry,   Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer, 
Daniel  Carroll. 

Virginia. — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  jr. 

North  Carolina. — ^William  Blount,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  Hn^ 
Williamson. 

South  Carolina. — John  Rutledge,  Charles  C.  Pinkney,  Charles 
Pinkney,  Pierce  Butler. 

ia. — William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Presidetd 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 


31^ 
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exce|K  ID  oaaea  uiains  in  the  lutd  or  naval  foroeo,  oi  in  the  militia, 

trhen  in  actoal  sarricB,  in  time  of  war,  or  pablie  dangei ;  not  shall 

any  person  besidgeot  fortbflsaine  oflboM  lobetwiceput  id  jeopard; 

of  life  or  limb ;  doi  aliall  be  compelled,  in  any  oiiminal  caee,  to  be  a    jmfioul 

witneM  againtt  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  libera,  or  property,  wrBgoaid* 

without  dne  prooen  of  law ;  nor  ahall  private  property  be  taken  for 

paUio  nae  wilbont  jntt  oompensation. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

In  all  eriirtlDal  prosecutione,  the  accDsed  ahall  et^joy  the  right  to  a     Trial  br 
■peedy  and  pnbtio  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  diatriot      J"''' 
wherein  the  erime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  aoonsation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit-    ^  ^^ 
nesaes  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit-     ogaws, 
nessea  in  his  &Tor,  and  to  have  the  aaaistance  of  eooneel  for  his 
defense. 

ARTICLE   VII. 

In  Boita  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shell  be  preserved,  and  rofulaiad  bf 
no  ftet,  tried  by  jary,  ahall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  ™°™"''"* 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rales  of  the  common  law. 

AHTICLE  VIII. 
Exceeaive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exeeaaiTe  fines  impoaed,       Bmfl. 
DOr  cmel  and  unusual  puuishmenta  inflicted. 

ARTICLE   IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  ConstitutioD,  of  certain  rights,  shall  Dot    ^''"  *" 
be  eonatraed  lo  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  peo|de.         iiitutioiul 

ARTICLE    X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,    ud  atua 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  stales,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect-  nghtadnwa. 
ively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE    XI, 
The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against 
one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens 
or  aolfleela  of  any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  rom  by 
ballot,  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall 
not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with  themselves  ;  they  si 
name,  in  their  ballots,  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and,  in    ^^t^lVi' 
distinet  ballota,  the  peraon  voted  for  as  vice-preside  it ;  and  they   i 
•ball  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persona  voted  for  as  proMdent.  end  of    ' 
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